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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Editor of theſe Volumes can 
claim no other Merit than what ariſes 
from an Attempt to ſupply ſuch Deficien- 
cies, and rectify ſuch Miſtakes as were left 
jn the preſent Work by its original Compiler. 
He hopes, however, that on Examination 
the following Liſt of Engliſh Dramatick 
Writers, and their diſtinct Performances, 
will appear as much augmented as it could be 
by the Aid of any Collections already formed 
and the Labours of any ſingle Hand. The 
Titles of above a Thouſand Dramas, at leaſt, . , 
are added to the former Catalogue. The 
Bookſellers require an Advertiſement of this 
Circumſtance, or the Diſcovery of it ſhould 
have been left to the Reader. 
vor- T! ? L—7j 
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INTRODUCTEION: 


A brief View of the Riſe and Progreſs | of the 
| ENGLISH STAGE, | | 


II is well obſerved by the Author of a late Diſſertation 

on the Theatres, that dramatic compoſitions have ever 

been eſteemed amongſt the greateſt productions of 

human genius ; and the exhibition of them on the public 

Stage, has by ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages, 
been countenanced, as highly ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
Virtue. 8 | | 


Nothing is more certain than that example is the ſtrong- ' 


eſt and moſt effectual manner of enforcing the precepts of 
wiſdom ; and that a juſt Theatrical repreſentation is the 
beſt picture of Human Nature: with this peculiar advan- 
tage, that in this humanizing and inſtructing Academy, 
the young Spectator may learn the manners ef the world, 
without running through the perils of it. 3 
The ſame Writer obſerves, that as pleaſure is the pur- 
ſuit of the greateſt part of mankind (and moſt juſtly lo, 
while this purſuit 1s continued under the guidance of 
REASOx), all well-regulated States have judged it proper, 
both in a political and moral ſenſe, to have ſome public 
exhibitions, for the entertainment of the people. And, 
indeed, what entertainment, what pleaſure ſo rational, as 
that which is afforded by a well-written and well. acted 
Play; whence the mind receives at once its fill of improve- 
ment and delight? Thus thought the wiſe and lettered 
Sages of ancient Greece; the Romans adopted the ſame 
ſentiments, and every poliſhed Nation in Europe hath re- 
ceived and cultivated the Dramatic Art. In this reſpect. 
our Britiſh Iflands have been moſt eminent having pro- 
duced admirable Actors, and excellent Authors, both in 
the Comic and Tragic ſtyle; and ſometimes alſo noble 


Cibber's Diſſertation on the Theatres, | 
2 Patrons, 
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Patrons, who have done honour to themſelves, by bes 
coming the Friends and Protectors of Men of Genius. 
It is well known to the Learned, at what expence the 
Athenians ſupported their Theatres, and how often, 
from among their Poets, they choſe Governors of their 
Provinces, Generals of their Armies, and Guardians of 
their Liberties. — Who were more jealous of their liber- 
ties than the Athenians? Who better knew that Corrup- 
tion and Debauchery are the greateſt foes to Liberty ?— 
Who better knew, than they, that the freedom of the 
Theatre (next to that of the Senate) was the beſt Sup- 
port of Liberty, againſt all the undermining arts of 
thoſe who wickedly might ſeek to ſap its foundation? 

If it be aſked, How came the Athenians to lay out an 
hundred thouſand pounds upon the decoration of one 
ſingle Tragedy of Sophocles? May we not anſwer, It was 
not merely for the ſake of exhibiting a pompous ſpectacle 
for idleneſs to gaze at, but becauſe ! it was the moſt ra- 
tional, moſt inſtructive, and moſt delightful compoſition, 
that human wit had yet arrived at; and conſequently, 
the moſt worthy to be the entertainment of a wiſe and 
warlike nation? — And it may ſtill be a queſtion, <Whe- 
ther this public ſpirit inſpired Sophocles; or, whether So- 
phocles inſpired this public ſpirit? 

The divine Socrates: aſſiſted Euripides in his compoſi- 
tions. The wiſe Solon frequented Plays, even in his de- 
cline of life; and Plutarch informs us, he thought plays 
uſeful to poliſh the manners, and inſtil the principles of 
virtue. 

As Arts and 8 mated in "FEI when 1 
ing, Elcquence and Poetry flouriſhed, Lælius improved 
his ſocial hours with Terence; and Scipio thought it not 
beneath him to make one in ſo agreeable a party. Cæ- 
far, who was an excellent Poet as well as Orator, 
thought the former title an addition to his honour; and 
eyer mentioned Terence and Menander with great reſpect. 
Auguſtus found it eaſier to make himſelf Sovereign of 
the world, than to write a good Tragedy: he began a 
Play called Ajax, but could not finiſh it. Brutus, the 
virtuous, the moral Brutus, thoueht his time not miſ- 
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employed i in a journey from Rome to Naples, only to 
ſee an excellent troop of Comedians; and was ſo pleaſed 
with their performance, that he fent them to Rome, with 
letters of recommendation to Cicero, to fake them under 
his patronage :—This too was at a time when the City 
was under no ſmall confuſion from the murder of Czfar ; 
yet, amidſt the tumulrs of thoſe times, and the hurry of | 
his own affairs, he thought the having a good Company 
of Actors of too much conſequence to the Publick to be 
neglected. And in ſuch eſtimation was Roſcius held by 
Cicero, that, in pleading the cauſe of the Poet Archias, 
he makes the moſt honourable mention of that Actor. 

In the days of Auguſtus, when dramatic entertainments 
were the common public diverſions of the people through 
all the provinces of that ſpacious Empire; had they been 
deemed immoral, could they have paſſed uncenſured by 
all our Apoſtles, who at that time went forth by divine 
command to “ convert all nations?“ No vice, no impiety 
eſcaped them ; not only crying fins provoked their cen- 
1ſure,—they even reproved the indecencies of dreſs, and 
indelicacies of behaviour, In many places they muſt cer-_ 
tainly meet with Theatres. But we hear not of one 
Poet or Actor who received any reprimand from them. 
On the contrary, we meet with ſeveral paſſages in the 
Writings of St. Paul, in which he refers to the Dramatic 
Poets, citing their expreſſions, in confirmation of his own 
ſentiments. © But to come nearer our own times, — the 
truly pious and learned Archbiſhop Tillotion, ſpeaking 
of Plays, gives this teſtimony in their favour, that 
e they might be ſo, framed, and governed by ſuch. 
rules, as not only to be innocently diverting, but in- 
er ſtructive and uſeful, to put ſome follies and vices out 
& of countenance, which cannot perhaps be fo decently 
<* reproved, nor lo effectually expoſed and corrected any 
« other way.“ 

It is generally imagined, that the . Engliſh Stage roſe 
later than the reſt of its neighbours, Thoſe who hold | 
this opinion, will, perhaps, wonder to hear of Theatrical 
| E. nip almoſt as early as the Conqueſt; and yet 
nothing is more certain, if you will believe pA honeft 
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Monk, one William Stephanides, or Fitz Stephen, in his 
Deſcriptio Nobiliſimæ Civitatis' Londoniæ, who writes thus: 
London, inſtead of cammon Interludes belonging to 
e the Theatre, has Plays of a more holy ſubject: repre- 
c ſentations of thoſe Miracles which the holy Confeſſors 
* wrought, or of the ſufferings wherein the glorious 
& conſtancy of the Martyrs did appear.” This Author 
Was a Monk of Canterbury, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry II. and died in that of Richard I, 1191: and as 
he does not mention theſe repreſentations as Novelties to 
the people (for he is deſcribing all the common diver- 
ſions in uſe at that time), we can hardly fix them lower 
than the Conqueſt; and this, we believe, is an earlier 
date than any other nation of Europe can produce for 
their Theatrical repreſentations. About 140 years after 
this, in the reign of Edward III, it was ordained by act 
of parliament, that a company of men called Vagrants, 
who had made Maſquerades through the whole City, ſhould 
be whipt out of London, becauſe they repreſented ſcan- 
dalous things in the little alehouſes, and other places 
where the populace aſſembled. What the nature of theſe 
ſcandalous things were, we are not told; whether lewd and 
obſcene, or impious and profane; but we ſhould rather 
think the former, for the word Maſquerade has an ilk 
ſound, and, we believe, they were no better in their 1n- 
fancy than at preſent. It is true, the Myſteries of Reli- 
gion were ſoon after this period made very free with all 
_ over Europe, being repreſented in fo ſtupid and ridicu- 
lous a manner, that the ſtories of the New Teſtament. 
in particular were thought to encourage Libertiniſm and 
Infidelity. In all probability, therefore, the Actors laſt 
mentioned were of that ſpecies called Mummers; theſe 
were wont to ſtroll about the country, drefled in an an- 
tick manner, dancing, mimicking, and ſhewing poſ- 
tures. This cuſtom is ſtill continued in many parts of 
England; but it was formerly ſo general, and drew the 
common people ſo much from their buſineſs, that it was 
deemed a very pernicious cuſtom: and as theſe Mum- 
mers always went maſked and diſguiſed, they were but 
too frequently .encouraged to commit violent outrages,. 
Pe wo ze. and 
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and were guilty of many lewd diſorders. However, as 
bad as they were, they ſeem to be the true original Co- 
medians of England ; and their excellence altogether con- 
ſiſted, as that of their ſucceſſors does in part ſtill, in mi- 
mickry and humour. | - 5 
In an act of parliament made in the 4th year of Henry 
IV, mention is made of certain Waſtors, Maſter-Rimours, 
Minſtrels, and other Vagabond3, who infeſted the land of 
Wales; © And it is enacted, that no Maſter-Rimour, 
«Minſtrel, or other Vagabond, be in any wile ſuſtained 
jn the land of Wales, to make commoiths or gather- 
« ings upon the people there.” What theſe Malter-Ri- 
mours were, which were fo troubleſome in Wales in par- 
ticular, we cannot tell; poſſibly they might be the dege- 
nerate deſcendents of the antient Bards. It is alſo dif- 
ficult to detexmine what is meant by their making Com- 
moiths. The word ſignifies, in Welch, any diſtri, or 
part of a hundred or cantred, containing about one half. 
of it; that is; fifty villages; and might poſſibly be made 
uſe of by theſe Maſter-Rimours when they had fixed upen 
a place to act in, and gave intimation thereof for ten or 
twelve miles round, which is a circuit that will take in 
about fifty villages. And that this was commonly done, 
appears from Carew's Survey of Cornwall, which was 
written in Queen Elizabeth's Time. Speaking of the 
diverſions of the People, © The Guary Miracle,” ſays, 
he, “ in Engliſh a Miracle-play, is a kind of Interlude 
* compiled in Corniſh, out of ſome Scripture Hiſtory. 
ce For repreſenting it, they raiſe an amphitheatre in ſome 
<« open field, having the diameters of its incloſed plain, 
4 ſome forty or fifty feet. The country people flock. 
te from all ſides many miles off, to ſee and hear it; for 
«© they have therein Devils and Devices to delight as 
well the eye as the ear,” Mr. Carew has not been fa 
exact, as to give us the Time when theſe Guary Miracles 
were exhibited in Cornwall; but, by the manner of it, 
the cuſtom ſeems to be very antient. 3 
The year 1378 is the earlieſt date we can find, in 
which expreſs mention is made of the repreſentation of 
Myſteries in England. In this year the Scholars of 
© b 4 | Paul's 
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Paul's School. preſented a petition to Richard II. praying 

his Majeſty, © to prohibit ſome unexpert people fromm 

6c * preſenting the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to the 
22 prejudice of the ſaid Clergy, who have been at 


great expence in order to repreſent it publickly at 


«© Chriſtmas.” About twelve years afterwards, viz. in 


1390, the Pariſh Clerks of London are ſaid to have 


played Interludes at Skinner's Well, July 18, 19 and 20. 
And again, in 1409, the tenth year of Henry IV, 


they acted at Clerkenwell. (which took its name from 
this cuſtom of the Pariſh-Clerks acting Plays there) for 
eight days fucceſlively, a Play concerning the Creation of 
the World; at which were preſent moſt of the Nobility 


oy * 


and Gentry of the Kipgdom. Theſe inſtances are ſuffi- 
cient to prove that we had the Myſteries here very early. 


How long they continued to be exhibited amongſt us, 


cannot be exactly determined, This period one might 


call the dead ſleep of the Muſes. And when this was 


over, they did not preſently awake, but, in a kind of 
morning -dream, produced the Moralities that followed. 
However, theſe | jumbled ideas had ſome ſhadow of 


meaning. The Myſteries only repreſented, in a ſenſeleſs 

manner, ſome miraculous Hiſtory of the Old or New 

r but in theſe Moralities ſomething of deſign 
appeared, à Fable and a Moral; ſomething alſo of Poetry, 


the virtues, © vices, and other affections of the mind 


being frequently perſonified. But the Moralities were 


alſo very often concerned wholly i in religious matters. 
For Religion then was every one's concern, and it was no, 
wonder if each party employed all arts to promote it. 
Had they been in uſe now, they would doubtleſs have 
turned as much upon politicks. Thus, The New Cuſtem 


was certainly intended to promote the Reformation, when 


it was revived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And in 
the more early days of the Reformation, it was fo com- 
mon for the partizans of the old doctrines (and perhaps 
alſo'of the new) to defend and illuſtrate their renets this 
way, that in the 24th of Henry VIIL, in an A& of Par- 
liament made for the promoting true Religion, we find 


2 clauſe reſtraining all N or ren from ſinging in 


Songs, 
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Songs, or playing in Interludes, any thing that ſhould | 


contradict the eſtabliſhed doctrines. It was allo cuſtomary 


- 
— 


at this time to act theſe moral and religious Dramas 


in private houſes, for the edification and improvement, 


as well as the diverſion, of well-diſpoſed families; and 
for this purpoſe the appearance of the perſons of the 


Drama were ſo diſpoſed, as that five or ſix Actors might 
repreſent twenty perſonages. 


What has been ſaid of the Myſteries and Moralities, 


it is hoped will be ſufficient juſt to ſnew the Reader what 
the nature of them was. We ſhould have been glad to 


be more particular; but where materials are not to be 
had, the building muſt be deficient. And, to ſay the 


truth, a more particular knowledge of theſe things, any 


farther than as it ſerves to ſhew the turn and genius of 


our Anceſtors, and the progreſſive refinement of our lan- 


guage, was ſo little worth preſerving, that the loſs of 


it is ſcarce to be regretted. We proceed therefore with | 


our ſubject. The Mule might now be ſaid to be juſt 
awake when ſhe began to trifle in the old interludes, and- 
aimed at ſomething like wit and humour. And for theſe: 


John Heywood the Epigrammiſt undoubtedly claims the 


earlieſt, if not the foremoſt place. He was Jeſter to 
King Henry VIII, bur lived till the Beginning of Queen 


Elizabeth's Reign. Gammer Gurton's Needle, which is 


generally called our firſt Comedy, and not undeſervedly, 


appeared ſoon after the Interludes: it is indeed altogether, 


of a comic caſt, and wants not humour, though of a low 
and fordid kind. And now Dramatic Writers, properly 
ſo called, began to appear, and turn their talents to the 
Stage. Henry Parker, Son of Sir William Parker, is 


ſaid to have written ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies in 


the reign of Henry VIII; and one ſohn Hoker, in 1535, 
wrote a Comedy called Piſcator, or The Fifoer caught. Mr. 
Richard Edwards, who was born in 1523 (and in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign was made one of the gen- 
tlemen of her Majeſty's Chapel, and Mafter of the Children 
there) being both an excellent Muſician, and a good Poet, 
wrote two Comedies, one called Palamen and Accite, in 
which a cry of hounds in. hunting was fo well imi- 


tated, 
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tated, that the Queen and the Audience were extremely 
delighted : the other, called Damon aud Pithias, the tw 
faithfulleſt Friends in the World. About the ſame time 
came Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt, and Thomas 
Norton, the Writers of Corboduc, the firſt dramatic 
Piece of any conſideration in the Engliſh language. Of 
theſe and ſome others, hear the judgement of Putten- 
ham, in his © Art of Poetry,“ written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth: „I think, ſays he, that for Tragedy 
«the Lord of Buckhurſt, and Maiſter Edward Ferrys, 
„ for ſuch doings as I have ſeen of theirs, do deſerve 
de the higheſt price. The Earl of Oxford, and Maiſter 
Edwards of her Majeſty's Chapel, for Comedy and In- 
ee terlnde.” And in another place he ſays,—** But the 
& principal man in this profeſſion (of Poetry) at the 
« ſame time (viz, Edward VI.) was Maiſter Edward Fer- 
e rys, a man of no leſs mirth and felicity than John 
2 Heywood, but of much more ſkill and magnificence 
ein his. metre, and therefore wrote for the moſt part to 
« the Stage in Tragedy, and ſometimes. in Comedy or 
« Interlude ; wherein he gave the King ſo much good 
*© recreation, as he had thereby many good rewards.“ 
Of this Edward Ferrys, ſo conſiderable, a Writer, I can 
find no remains, nor even the titles of any thing he wrote. 
After theſe followed John Lillie, famous in his time for 
wit, and having greatly improved the Engliſh language, 
in a Romance which he wrote, entitled, Euphues and bis 
England, or The Anatomy of Wit; of which it is ſaid 
by the Publiſher of his Plays, „Our nation are in his 
« debt for a new Engliſh which he taught them, Eupbues 
« and his England began firſt that language. All our 
« Ladies were then his Scholars, and that Beauty in Court 
ho could not parle Euphuiſm, was as little regarded, 
& as ſhe which now there ſpeaks not French.“ This ex- 
traordinary Romance, ſo famous for its wit, ſo faſhion- 
able in the Court of Qucen Elizabeth, and which is 
ſaid to have introduced ſo remarkable a change in our lan- 
guage, we have ſeen and read. It is an unnatural affected 
jargon, in which the perpetual uſe of Metaphors, Allu- 


lions, Allegories, and Analogie. s, is to paſs for Wit; and 
. ſtiff 
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tiff Bombaſt for Language. And with this nonſenſe the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth (whoſe times afforded better 
models for ſtyle and compoſition than almoſt any ſince) 
became miſerably infected, and greatly helped to let-in all 
the vile pedantry of language in the following reign. So 
much miſchief the moſt ridiculous inftrument may do, 
when it is propoſed, by deviating from nature, to improve 
upon her ſimplicity. | 
Though Tragedy and Comedy began now to lift up 
their heads, yet they could do no more for ſome time 
than bluſter and quibble; and how imperte& they were 
in all Dramatic Art, appears from an excellent criti- 
 ciſm, by Sir Philip Sidney, on the Writers of that time. 
Let they ſeem to have had a diſpoſition to do better, had 
they known how, as appears by the ſeveral efforts they 
uſed to lick the lump into a ſhape: for ſame of their 
pieces they adorned with dumb ſhews, ſome with cho- 
rules, and ſome they introduced and explained by an In- 
terlocutor. Yet, imperfect as they were, we had made 
a far better progreſs at this time than our neighbours, the 
French : the Italians indeed, by early tranſlations of the 
old Dramatic Writers, had arrived to greater perfection; 
but we were at leaſt upon a footing with the other Na- 
tions of Europe. | = 
But now, as it were, all at once (as it happened in 
France, though in a-much Jater period) the true Drama 
wceived birth and perfection from the creative genius of 
| Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and Jonſon, whoſe feveral cha- 
racters are ſo well known, that it would be ſuperfluous 
to ſay any more of them. : 


Having thus traced the Dramatic Muſes through all 
her characters and transformations, till ſhe had acquired 
a a reaſonable figure, let us now return and take a more 

particular view of the Stage and the Actors. The firſt 
Company of Players we have any account of, is from a 
patent granted, in 1374, to James Burbage, and others, 
fervants to the earl of Leiceſter. In 1578, the children 
of Paul's appear to have been performers of Dramatick 
Entertainments, About twelve years afterwards the Pa- 
F:ih Clerks of London are ſaid to have acted the Myſte- 
| 0 ries 
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ries at Skinner's Well. Which of theſe two Companies 
may have been the earlieſt, is not certain; but as the Chil- 
dren of Pauls are firſt mentioned, we mult in juſtice 
give the priority to them. It is certain, the Myſteries and 
Moralities were acted by theſe two Societies many years 
before any other regular Companies appeared. And the 
Children of Paul's continued to act long after Tragedies 
and Comedies came in vogue. It is believed, the next 
Company regularly eſtabliſhed was, the Children of the 
Royal Chapel, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign; the direction of which was given to Mr. Richard 
Edwards before-mentioned : and ſome few years after- 
wards, as the ſubject of the Stage became more ludi- 
crous, a Company was formed under the denomination of 
The Children of the Revels. The Children of the Chapel 
and of the Revels became very famous; and all Lillie's 
Plays, and many of Jonſon's, and others, were firſt. 
acted by them. Nay, fo great was their vogue and eſti- 
mation, that the common Players, as may be gathered 
from a Scene in Hamlet, grew jealous of them. EO w- 
ever, they ſerved as an excellent nurſery for the Theatres ; 
many, who afterwards became 5 Actors, being 
educated among them. 

It is ſurprizing to conſider what a number of Play- 
houſes were ſupported in London about this time, From 
the year 1570 to the year 1629, when the Playhouſe 


in White Friars was finiſhed, no leſs than ſeventeen Play- 


houſes had been built. The names of moſt of them may 
be collected from the title- pages of Old Plays. And as 
the Theatres were ſo numerous, the Companies of Players 
were in proportion. Beſides the Children of the Chapel, 
and of the Revels, we are told that Queen Elizabeth, at 
the requeſt of Sir Francis Walſingham, eftabliſhed in 
handſome ſalaries twelve of the prineipal Players of that 
time, who went under the name of her Majeſty's Come- 
dians and Servants. But, excluſive of Hel, many No- 
blemen retained Companies of Players, who acted not 
only privately in their Lords' houſes, but publickly under 
their licence and protection. Agreeable to this is the 
account which Stow gives us—* Play ers in former times,“ 

| ſays 
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fays be, « were retainers to Noblemen, and none had the 
. ane de to act Plays but ſuch. So in Queen Eliza- 
-« beth's time, many of the Nobility had Servants and 
6 Retainers who were Players, and went about getting 
« their livelihood that way. The Lord Admiral had 
Players, ſo had Lord Strange; that played in the City 
of London. And it was uſual on any Gentleman's 
„ complaint of them for indecent reflections in their 
Plays, to have them put down. Thus once the Lord 
Treaſurer ſignified to the Lord Mayor to have theſe 
4 Players of Lord Admiral and Lord Strange prohibited, 
« at leaſt for ſome time, becauſe one Mr. Tilney had for 
« ſome reaſon diſliked them. Whereupon the Mayor 
«+ ſent for both Companies, and gave them ſtrict charge 
* to forbear playing till farther orders. The Lord 
« Admiral's Players obeyed ; but the Lord Strange's, in a 
« contemptuous manner, went to the Croſs Keys, and 
„ played that afternoon. Upon which the Mayor com- 
00 mitted two of them to the Compter, and prohibited 
« all playing for the future, till the Treaſurer's Pleaſure 
was farther known. This was in 1589.” And in an- 
other part of his Survey of London, ſpeaking of the 
Stage, he ſays, This, which was once a recreation, and 
* uſed therefore now and then occaſionally, afterwards by 
e abuſe became a trade and calling, and fo remains to this 
« day. In thoſe former days, ingenious Tradeſmen, and 
Gentlemen's Servants, would ſometimes gather a Com- 
„ pany of themſelves, and learn Interludes, to expoſe 
vice, or to repreſent the noble actions of our anceſtors, 
c Theſe they played at feſtivals, in private houſes, at 
« weddings, or other entertainments, but in proceſs of 
ee time it became an occupation; and theſe Plays being 
commonly acted on Sundays and Feſtivals, the Churches 
ge were forſaken, and the Playhouſes thronged. Great 
© Tnns were aſed for this purpoſe, which had ſecret 
* chambers and places, as well as open ſtages and galle- | 
tries. Here Maids and good Citizens Children were 
66 inveigled and allured to private and unmeet contracts; 
40 here were publicly uttered popular and ſeditious mat- 
8 ters, unchaſte, uncomely, and e ſpeeches, and 
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4 many other enormities. The conſideration of theſe 
* things occaſioned, in 1574, Sir James Hawes bemg 
£6 Mayor, an act of Common Council, wherein it was 
< ordained, That no Play ſhould be openly ated within 
ce the Hberty of the City, wherein ſhould be uttered any 
© words, examples, or doings of any unchaſtity, ſe- 
« dition, or ſuch like unfit and uncomely matter, 
4c under the penalty of five Pounds, and fourteen days 
4 jmpriſonment. That no Play ſhould be acted till 
<< firſt peruſed and allowed by the Lord Mayor and 
< Court of Aldermen ;. with many other reſtrictions. Yet 
it was provided that this Act ſhould not extend to Plays 
c ſhowed in private houſes, the lodgings of a Nobleman, 
«© Citizen or Gentleman, for the celebration of any mar- 
& riage, or other feſtivity, and where no collection of 
4 money was made from the Auditors. But theſe orders 
< were not ſo well obſerved as they ſhould be; the lewd 
< matters of Plays increaſed, and they were thought dan- 
„ gerous to Religion, the State, Honeſty and Manners, 
« and alſo for infection in the time of ſickneſs. Where- 
« fore they were afterwards for ſome time totally ſup- 
* prefled. But, upon application to the Queen and 
Council, they were again tolerated, under the following 
4 reſtrictions. That no Plays be acted on Sundays at 
< all, nor on any Holidays till after Evening Prayer. 
„That no playing be in the dark, nor continue any 
& ſuch time but as any of the auditors may return to 
their dwellings in London before ſunſet, or at leaſt 
« before it be dark. That the Queen's Players only 
& be tolerated, and of them their number and certain 
& names to be notified in the Lord Treaſurer's letters to 
„ the Lord Mayor, and to the Juſtices of Middleſex and 
& Surry. And thoſe her Players not to divide themſelves 
4e in ſeveral companies. And that, for breaking any of 
«© theſe orders, their toleration ceaſe. But all theſe pre- 
«© ſcriptions were not ſufficient to keep them within 
ce due bounds; but their plays, fo abuſive oftentimes of 
«+ virtue, or particular perſons, gave great offence, and 
«+ occaſtoned many diſturbances: when they were now 
and then ſtopped and prohibited.” Ir is hoped this 
long quotaticn from Stow will be excuſed, as it ſerves 
| | -” Hot- 
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Fot only to prove ſeveral facts, but to ſhew the cuſtoms 
of the Stage at that time, and the early depravity of it. 


But that the Plays not only of that age, but long before, 


were ſometimes perſonal Satires, appears from a manu- 


ſcript Letter from Sir John Hallies to the Lord Chancellor 


Burleigh, found amongſt ſome papers belonging to the 
Houſe of Commons, in which the Knight accuſes his 
Lordſhip of having faid ſeveral diſhonourable things of 
him and his family, particularly that his grandfather, who 
had then been dead ſeventy years, was a man ſo remark- 
ably covetous, that the common Players repreſented him 
before the Court with great applauſe. 
Thus we ſee the Stage no ſooner began to talk, than 
it grew ſcurrilous ; and its firft marks of ſenſe were ſeen 
in ribaldry and laſciviouſneſs. This occaſioned much 
offence ; the zeal of the Pulpit, and the gravity of the 
City equally concurred to condemn it. Many pamphlets 
were written on both ſides. Stephen Goffon, in the year 
1579, publiſhed a Book, entituled, The School of Abuſe, 
or, a pleaſant Invective againſt Poets, Pipers, Players, 


Fefters, and ſuch like Caterpillars of the Commonwealth ; 


dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. He alſo wrote, Plays 
confuted in five Aions ; proving that they are not to be 
ſuffered in a Chriſtian commonwealth; dedicated to Sir 
Francis Walſingham. The defendants in this controverſy 
were Thomas Lodge, who wrote an old Play, called, A 
Looking-Glaſs for London and England; and that volumi- 
nous Dramatic Writer, Thomas Heywood. 

But to proceed : The Stage ſoon after recovered its 
credit, and roſe to a higher pitch than ever. In 1603, 
the firſt year of King James's Reign, a licence was granted 
under the Privy Seal to Shakſpeare, Fletcher, Burbage, 
Hemmings, Condel, and others, authorizing them to act 
Plays, not only at their uſual Houſe, the Globe on the 
Bank- ſide, but in any other part of the Kingdom, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure. And now, there lived together 
at this time many eminent Players, concerning whom we 
cannot but lament ſuch imperfect accounts are tranſmitted 
to us. The little, however, which is known, the Reader 


will find collected together, with great accuracy, by Mr. 


Malone, 


. 
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Malone, in his Supplement to Shakſpeate,” to A 
work we refer our Readers for further information 

And now the Theatre ſeems to have been at its height 
of glory and reputation. Dramatic Authors abounded, 

and every year produced a number of new Plays: nay, 
fo great was the paſſion at this time for ſhew or repreſen- 
ration, that it was the faſhion for the Nobility to cele- 
brate their weddings, birth-days, and other occaſions of 

— rejoicing, with Maſques and Interludes, which were ex- 
hibited with ſurpriling expence; that great Architect 
Inigo Jones being frequently employed to furniſh decora- 
tions with all the magnificence of his invention. The 
King and his Lords, the Queen and her Ladies, fre- 
quently performed in theſe Maſques at Court, and all 
the Nobility in their own private houſes: in ſhort, no 
publick entertainment was thought compleat without 
them; and to this humour it is we owe, and perhaps it 
is all we owe it, the inimitable Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle. 
For the ſame univerſal eagerneſs after Theatrical diver- 
ſions continued during the whole reign of King James, 
and great part of Charles the Firſt, till Puritaniſm, which 
had now gathered great ſtrength, openly oppoſed them 
as wicked and diabolical. But Puritaniſm, from a thou- 
ſand concurrent cauſes every day increaſing, i in a little time 
overturned the conſtitution; and, amongſt their many 
*reformations this was one, the total ſuppreſſion of all 
Plays and Playhouſes. 

This event took place on the 11th day of February, 
1647, ar which time an Ordinance was iſſued by the 
Lords and Commons, whereby all Stage Players, and 
Players of Interludes and common Plays, were declared 
to be Rogues, and liable to be puniſhed according to the 
Statutes of the Thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Seventh of King James the Firſt, The Lard Mayor, 
Juſtices of the Peace, and Sheriffs of the City of London 
and Weſtminſter, and of the counties of Middleſex and 
Surrey, were likewiſe authoriſed and required to pull down 
and demoliſh all Playhouſes within their juriſdiction, and 
apprehend any perſons convicted of acting, who were to 
DF * whipt; after which, they were to be bound 

in 
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in a recognizance to act no more; and in caſe of a re- 
fuſal to enter into ſuch obligation, the parties were to be 
committed until they found fuch ſecurity. If, after con- 
viction, they offended again, they were thereby declared 
incorrigible rogues, and to be puniſhed and dealt with 
as ſuch. It was alſo declared, that all money collected 
at Playhouſes ſhould be forfeited to the poor; and a pe- 
nalty of five ſhillings was impoſed on every perſon who 
ſhould be preſent at any Dramatick Entertainment. 

Before the promulgation of this ſevere ordinance, the 
performances of the Stage had been frequently interrupted 
even from the commencement of hoſtilities between the King 
and his Parliament, Of the ſeveral Actors at that time 
employed in the heatres, the greater part, who were 
not prevented by age, went immediately into the Army, 
and, as it might be "expected, took part with their Sove- 
reign, whoſe affection for their profeſſion had been ſhewn 
in many inſtances previous to the open rupture between 
him and his people. The event of war was alike fatal to 
Monarchy and the Stage. After a violent and bloody 
conteſt, both fell together; the King loſt his life by the 
hands of an Executioner; the Theatres were abandoned 
and deſtroyed, and thoſe by whom they uſed to be oc- 
cupied were either killed in the wars, worn out with 
old age, or diſperſed in different places, fearful of aſſem- 
bling, leſt they ſhould ſubject themſelves to the penalty 
of the ordinance, and give offence to the ruling powers. 

The fate of their Royal Maſter being determined, the 
ſurviving dependants on the drama were obliged again to 
return to the exerciſe of their former profeſſion. In the 
winter of the year 1648, they ventured to act ſome Plays 
at the Cockpit, but were ſoon interrupted and ſilenced 
by the ſoldiers, who took them into cuſtody in the midſt 
of one of their performances, and committed them to 
priſon, After this ineffectual attempt to ſettle at their 
former quarters, we hear no more of any public exhibi- 
tion for ſome time. They ſtill, however, kept together, 
and, by connivance of the commanding officer at White- 
hall, ſometimes repreſented privately a few plais-at a 
ſhore diſtance from town. They allo were - permitted. to 
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entertain ſome of the Nobility at their country houſes; 
where they were paid by thoſe under whoſe protection 
they acted. They alſo obtained leave at particular feſti- 
vals to divert the publick at the Red-Bull, but this was 
not always without interruption. Thoſe at the head of 
affairs ſtill continued their implacable rancour againſt all 
who were connected with polite letters, and the unfortu- 
nate Actors who ſurvived to this period felt the greateſt 
diſtreſs. A flender and ptecarious ſupport was all they 
could obtain. In this ſituation ſeveral of them were ob- 
liged to draw forth the manuſcripts of their contempora- 
ries which they had in their poſſeſſion, and many plays 
were publiſhed which might otherwiſe have never ſeen the 
light. 

Sur though the fury of religious zeal ſeemed to threaten 
that the Stage ſhould never revive, and every method was 
taken which might tend to accompliſh that deſign, the 
pleaſure which had been received fro'n dramatic enter- 
tainments was too ſtrong to be totally overcome. Amidſt 
the gloom of fanaticiſm, and whilſt the royal cauſe was 
conſidered as deſperate, Sir William Davenant, without 
moleſtation, exhibited entertainments of declamation and 
mulic after the manner of the ancients at Rutland-houſe, 
He began in the year 1656, and two years afterwards re- 
moved to the Cockpit, Drury-lane, where he performed 
until the eve of the Reſtoration. 

On the appearance of that event's taking place, the 
, retainers of the Theatre then remaining collected them- 
ſelves rogether, 'and began to reſume their former em- 
ployment. In the year 1659, about the time general 
Mook marched with his army out of Scotland towards 
London, Mr. Rhodes, a bookſeller, who, had formerly 
been wardrobe-keeper to the company which acted at 
Black Fryers, fitted up the Cockpit in Drury-lane. The 
_ AQtors he procured were chiefly new to the Stage; and 
two of them, Betterton and Kynaſton, had been his ap- 
prentices. About the ſame time, the few performers wha 
bad belonged to the old companies afſembled, and began 
_ to act at the Red Bull, in Saint John' 5. trect, and from 
the eagerneſs with which two patents were ſoon afterwards 
obtained 
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obtained from the Crown, it may be preſumed that they 
met with a conſiderable "ſhare of ſucceſs, Sir William 
Davenant, before the civil wars broke out, had been fa- 

bvoured with a patent by Charles the Firſt, and therefore 
his claim to a new one was wartanted, as well by his for- 

mer poſſeſſion, as by his ſervices and ſufferings i in the rayal 

cauſe. The other candidate was T homas Killegrew, 
Eſq. a perſon who had rendered himſelf acceptable. to 
his Sovereign, as much by his vices and follies, as by his 
wit or attachment to him in his diſtreſs, 

The Actors who had been employed by Rhodes ſoon 
afcerwards were taken under the protection of Sir William 
Davenant ; and the remains of the old Companies were 
received by Mr. Killegrew; all of them were ſworn by 
the Lord Chamberlain as ſervants 'of the Crown; the 
former being ſtyled the Duke of York's company; and 

the latter that of the King. 

The King's company, "after their removal from the 
Red- Bull, performed in a new-built houſe ſituated in 
Gibbons's Tennis Court, near Clare- market. Bur this 
Theatre being not well adapted for the uſe to which 
it was appropriated, they were obliged to erect a more 
convenient one in Drury-lane. This latter was finiſhed 
and opened on the 8th day of April, 1662, with Beau- 

mont and Fletcher's Contaty of The Humourous Lieutenant, 
which was acted twelve nights. ſucceſſively. 

During theſe removals of the King's company, their 
rivals belonging to the duke of Yor k were ſhifting their 
places of performance, and were ſome time before they 
were wholly ſettled. From the Cockpit they went to a 
new Theatre built in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, which was 
opened in the ſpring of the year 1662, after ſeveral of 
their plays had been rehearſed at Apothecaries-Hall. Bur 
this Playhouſe was likewiſe ſoon diſcovered to be ill. con- 
trived and inconvenient, and Sir Witham Davenant found 
"Mn neceſſary to ſearch out a new ſpot to ere one mort 
commodious. He fixed upon Dorſet- Garden, in Saliſ-. 
bury. Court, for this purpoſe, but did not hve to ſee the 
edifice made any uſe of. This Theatre will be men- 
oned hereafter. 
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Mrs. Marſhall, Mrs. Knep, and afterwards Mrs. Boutel 


- metropolis put a ſtop to the further progreſs of ſtage- 


Alter a diſcontinuance of eighteen months, both houſes 


performers was worn away, and their ſtock of plays had 


1 
W = 


The two Companies being now eſtabliſhed at Drury- 
lane and Lincoln's-Inn Fields, they each began to exert 
their endeavours to obtain the favour of the town. The 
principal performers in the King's company were of the 
men, Hart, Mohun, Burt, Winterſel, Lacy, Cartwright, 
and Clun; to whom, after the opening of Drury-lane 
Theatre, were added Joe Haines, Griffin, Goodman, 
and ſome others. Among the women were Mrs. Corey, 


and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. Of the Duke's company were 
Betterton, . Sheppy, Kynaſton, Nokes, Moſely, and 
Floyd, who. had all performed under Rhodes; Harris, 
Price, Richards, and Blagden, were added by Sir William 
Davenant, who alſo about a year after received Smith, 
Sandford, Medburn, and two others. The actreſſes were 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Saunderſon (who afterwards mar- 
ried Mr. Betterton), Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Long; all of 
whom boarded in the Patentee's houſe. Beſides theſe, 
were Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. 
Jennings; and, if any dependance may be placed on 
the judgment of thoſe who then frequented Plays, there 
were more excellent performers in each Company than 
have ever been ſeen together at any one time ſince that 
eriod. 9 N 
1 The avidity of the publick for Theatrical Entertain- 
ments ſufficiently recompenſed for a conſiderable time 
the aſſiduity of the performers, and the expectations of 
the Managers and Proprietors. Their ſucceſs was, how- 
ever, ſoon interrupted by national calamities. In 1665, 
the plague broke out in London with great violence ; 
and in the ſucceeding year, the fire which deſtroyed the 


performances, 


were again opened at Chriſtmas 1666. The miſeries occa- 
fioned by the plague and fire were forgotten, and public di- 
"verſions were again followed with as much eagerneſs as they 
"had been before their interruption. Both companies were 
at firſt ſucceſsful ; but after the novelty of the ſeveral 


been 
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been repeated until they became familiar, the Duke's 
company, excellent as they were allowed to be, felt their 
inferiority by the ſlender audiences they were able to draw 
together. This conſideration induced Sir William Dave- 
nant to try the effects of a new Theatre, built with 

reater magnificence than that in Lincoln ln. and he 
choſe Dorſet- Garden, probably where the Old Play houſe 
in Saliſbury-Court ſtood, as a proper place for the pur- 
poſe ; but before this Theatre was finiſhed he died, and 
on that event the management of his property therein 
came into the hands of his widow Lady Davenant, Mr, 
Betterton, and Mr. Harris, aſſiſted by Charles Davenant, 
afterwards well known as a politician and civil lawyer, 
This new houſe was opened on November, 1671, not- 
withſtanding an oppoſition made to ir by the City of 
London. But the opinion of the publick till inclifing 
to the King's company, Mr. Davenant was obliged to 
have recourſe to a new ſpecies of entertainment. He de- 
termined to call-in the aſſiſtance of ſhew and ſound; he 
increaſed the ſplendor of his ſcenery, and introduced 
muſic, ſinging, and dancing, into ſome of the pieces re- 
preſented. Dramatic Operas, with expenſive decorations, 
ſoon came into faſhion, and enabled the Duke's company 
to obtain an advantage over their competitors, which they 
were confeſſedly not entitled to by their merit, 

Soon after the Duke's company began to act in their 
new Theatre, an accident happened, which muſt have 
diſabled their antagoniſts from conrending with them 
for a ſhort time. In January, 1671-2, the Playhouſe i in 
Drury lane took fire, and was entirely demoliſh:d. The 
violence of the conflagration was ſo great, that between 

fifty and ſixty adjoining houſes were burnt or blown up. 
| Where the Company belonging to this houſe remoyed, 
J have not been able to diſcover, though I find they con- 
tinued to act in the ſeyeral years which intervened betucen 
the deſtruction of the Old Houſe and its being rebuilt; 
and from the ſeries of Plays which they produced, it 
ſeems probable that they immediately occupied ſome The- 
atre which then remained unuſed. The Proprictors of 
the Old Playhouſe, after they had recovered the conſter- 
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nation which this accident had thrown them into, reſolved 
to rebuild their Theatre with ſuch improvements as right 
be ſuggeſted ; and for that purpoſe employed Sir Chril- 
topher Wren, the moſt celebrated architect of his time, 

to draw the deſign, and ſuperintend the execution of 
it. The plan which he produced, in the opinion of thoſe 
who were well able to judge of it, was ſuch a one as 
was alike calculated for the advantage of the performers 
and ſpectators; and the ſeveral alterations afterwards made 

in it, ſo far from being improvements, contributed only 
to defeat the intention of the architect, and to ſpoil the 
building. | - 

The new Theatre, being finiſhed, was opened on the 
26th of March, 1674. On this occaſion a Prologue and 
Epilogue were delivered, both written by Mr. Dryden, 
in which the plainneſs and want of ornament in the houſe, 
compared with that in Dorſet- Gardens, were particularly 
mentioned. The encouragement given to the latter on 
account of its ſcenery and decorations was not forgotten; 
and as an apology for the deficiency of embelliſhment 
which was to be found in the former, the direction of 
his Majeſty is expreſsly aſſerted. That the concerns of 
the Stage were ſometimes thought not unworthy the no- 
tice of Royalty, i is very well known. 

The preference given to Davenant's Theatre, on account 
of its ſcenery and decorations, alarmed thoſe belonging to 
the rival houſe. To ſtop the progreſs of the public taſte, 
and to divert it towards themſelves, they endeavoured to 
ridicule the performances which were ſo much followed. 
The perſon employed for this purpoſe was Thomas Dutf- 
fer, who parodied the Tempeſt, Macbeth, and Pſyche : 
theſe efforts were, however, ineffectual. The Duke's 
Theatre continued to be frequented; the victory of found 
and ſhew over ſenſe and reaſon was as complete in the 
Theatre at this period as it hath often been ſince. The 
King's Theatre languiſned; but the great expences in- 
curied at the other diminiſhed their gains to ſuch a de- 
Free, that after a few years the leaders in each diſcovered 
that it would be for their mutual advantage to unite their 
en together, and open but one Houſe. Of thoſe 


; who 
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who originally belonged to Killegrew's company, ſeveral 
had quitted the Stage, ſome were dead, and the chief 
who remained; began to experience the infirmities of age. 
Theſe conſiderations induced them to liſten to overtures 
from Davenant, Betterton, and Smith, who entered into 
an agreement with Hart and Kynaſton, which effectually 
detached thoſe-performers from the King's Theatre, Their 
revolt, and the influence which they poſſeſſed, ſeem to 
have effected the union ſooner than it otherwiſe might 
have been agreed to, though it could not have been pre- 
vented any length of time, having been recommended by 
the King. The junction took place in the year 1682, 
on which event the Duke's company quitted Dorſet Gar- 
dens, and removed to Drury-lane. Hart perrormed no 
more, but retired on a penſion; and Mohun ſoon after- 
wards died. The remainder of the troop were incorpo- 
rated with the Duke's, and for the future were ſtyled the 
King's Company. | 8 

The advantages which were expected to follow this 
junction do not appear to have been the conſequence of 
iz. Though the patents were united, the profits to the 
proprietors and performers ſeem not to have been increaſed. 
The old patentees either ſold their authority to new adven- 
turers, or relinquiſhed all their attention to the manage- 
ment. On the zoth of Auguſt, 1687, Mr. Charles 
Davenant aſſigned his patent to Alexander Davenant, eſq: 
who, on the 24th of March, 1690, fold his interett 
therein to Chriſtopher Rich, a lawyer, whoſe name is 
often to be found in the future annals of the Theatre. 
This gentleman, who was not poſſeſſed of abilities cal- 
culated to make the ſtage flouriſh under his adminiſtra- 
tion, ſoon contrived to engroſs the whole power into his 
own hands. By various inſtances of miſmanagement, he 
alienated the affections of the principal performers from 
him, and by wanton oppreſſions provoked them to at- 
tempt their deliverance from the tyranny he exerciſcd 
over them. An aſſociation of the Actors was entered 
into, with Betterton at the head of it. Their complaint, 
by means of the earl of Dorſet, was laid before King 
William, and was conſidered of ſufficient importance to 
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engage the attention of his Majeſty, The principal law- 

vers at that period were conſulted, who agreed that the 

grants irom King Charles to Killegrew and Davenant 

did not preclude the reigning Prince from giving a ſimilar 
authority to any perſon with whom he might. chuſe to 
intruſt it. In conſequence of this opinion, a licence was 

granted to a ſelect number of the Players to act in a ſe- 
arate Theatre for themſelves. 

This favour being obtained, a ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot for building a new Theatre within the walls of the 
Tennis-Court, in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. The people of 
quality, to ſhew their ſenſe of the ill treatment which the 
Actors had received, contributed very liberally for this 
purpoſe. The patentees became ſenſible of the folly of 
their conduct, and, to repair the miſchief they had done 
themſelves, endeavoured to retain as many of the Actors 
as they could engage. To ſupply the places of ſome who 
had left them, they brought a few new performers from 
the companies in the country, and made the beſt diſpoſi- 
tion they were able, to encounter their enemies. 
be Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields was opened, on 
the goth of April, 1695, with the new Comedy of Love 
fer Love, which was ated with extraordinary ſucceſs du- 
ring the remainder of the ſeaſon, The new adventurers, 
however, met with an oppoſition from a quarter where it 
was not expected. A number of the inhabitants of Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, finding themſelves incommoded by the 
concourſe of coaches which the Playhouſe drew together, 
had recourſe to the law, to remedy the inconveniences they 
ſuffered, In Trinity Term, they moved the Court of 
King's Bench for a prohibition to reſtrain the Company 
from acting any longer at the new houſe; and a rule be- 
ing grantea,, cauſe was ſhewn againſt it in the ſucceeding 
term, when further time was allowed to each party to 
come before the court more fully prepared to ſupport 
and invalidate their ſeveral ſuggeſtions. The event of 
this law- ſuit can only be conjectured from the Company's 
being permitted to act until their, en to the Hay- | 
market. 8 
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 ANTRODUCTION. a 
. The. proſperity of the new houſe was of no long con- 
tinuance. After one or two years ſucceſs, the audiences 
began to decline, and it was found that two rival The- 
atres were more than . the town was able to ſupport. 
The old houſe ſuffered all the diſtreſſes which obſtinacy 
and ignorance in a manager at the head of a raw, unex- 
perienced ſet of actors could produce. Having little 
judgment to direct him in the conduct of a Theatre, 
he not only permitted the beſt Plays to be mangled by 
the moſt deſpicable performers, but by the introduction 
of tumblers and buffoons, and other extravagances, 
brought the entertainments of the Stage to the loweſt 
degree of contempt. He perſiſted, however, to the laſt 
in the ſame mode of conduct which his ſon afterwards 
followed, and by that means had a greater influence on 
the preſent public entertainments than at firſt fight would 
be thought probable. | 
While the rival Theatres were contending againſt each 
other with inveterate malice, an enemy to the very tole- 
ration of Dramatic Entertainments appeared, who, with 
conſiderable ability, and with all the rigid puritanical 
maxims of a ſevere ſect, attacked the Stage on account 
of its profaneneſs and immorality. This was the celebrated 
Jeremy Collier, who, in 1697, publiſhed a book, con- 
raining a ſevere invective againſt the acting of Hlays, 
the profligacy of the performers, and the licentiouſneſs of 
the poets; and having ſome truth and juſtice on his ſide, 
the advocates for the Theatre found themielves hard preſſed 
to anſwer the charges brought againſt their favourite di- 
verſion. It cannot be denied but that many authors, and 
ſome in great favour with the publick, had written in a 
manner which warranted the cenſure ot every perion who 
profeſſed the leaſt regard to propriety or decency. Mr, 
Collier was oppoſed by Congreve, Vanbrugh, Dryden, 
Dennis, and others, with wit and humour, but without 
confuting the objections which had been ſtarted either 
againſt themſelves individually, or againſt the Stage in 
general, The public opinion ran fo much againſt the de- 
fenders of the Theatre, and in favour of their 'enemy, 


that King William conſidered. Mr, Collier's book as a work 
which 
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which entitled the author of it to ſome lenity in a proſe- 
cution then carrying on in conſequence of errors in his 
political conduct. This controverſy produced as much 
as could be wiſhed for from it. Mr. Cibber obſerves, 
the calling our dramatic writers to this ſtrict account had 
c a very wholeſome effect upon thoſe who writ after this 
ce time. They were now a great deal more upon their 
de guard; indecencies were no longer wit; and by de- 
t grees the fair ſex came again to fill the boxes on the 
« firſt day of a new comedy without fear or cenſure.” 

To forward the Stage's reformation, proſecutions were 
commenced againſt ſome of the performers for repeat- 
ing prophane and indecent words. Several were found 
guilty ; and Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were actually 
fined. Theſe ſeverities were not entirely thrown away. 
From this period may be dated the introduction of that 


more refined taſte which hath done ſo much credit to the 


Britiſh Theatre. 255 5 
The managers acting under the united patents had hi- 
therto made uſe of both the Theatres in Dorſet-Garden 


and Drury - lane; but about this time the former of theſe 


houſes was deſerted. The company which had been left 
by Betterton and his party, after ſtruggling with unequal 
force againſt the excellent performers who liſted under the 
banner of that reſpectable veteran, began now to remove 


the prejudices which had been entertained againſt them, 


and to claim their ſnare of applauſe. Many of them were 
much improved. They had the advantage of youth; and 
having had the opportunity of exhibiting themſelves in 
new characters, where compariſons to their diſadvantage 


could not be made, they began to be viewed in a more 


favourable light. In the mean time, Betterton and ſome 
of his aſſociates were daily loſing ground through old age. 
Their ſyſtem of nianagement, which had been haſtily 


ſettled, deprived their principal friend of that authority 
vhich is neceſſary for the perſon who undertakes to govern 


any body of people, and eſpecially thoſe who belong to 
a Theatre. The houſe itſelf was tog ſmall, and poorly 


Fitted up, very inſufficient for the purpoſes of profit or 


ſplendor. T hefe conſiderations induced Sir John * 
N brugh 
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brugh to procure ſubſcriptions for erecting a new and mag- 
nificent Playhouſe in the Hay- market, calculated to do 
honour to the architect and to the nation, and at the 
lame time produce wealch to thoſe who were concerned 


in ic. The ſum of 3009/7, was immediately raiſed, and 


thezbuilding begun under Sir John's direction. 

On this ſcheme being propoſed, it was agreed that 
Mr. Betterton ſhould aſſign over to Vanbrugh his licence 
to perform, and for the future ſerve only as an Actor, 
without any concern in the conduct or direction of the 
Theatre. The propoſal was readily aſſented to on the part 
of Betterton, He had now been upon the Stage between 
forty and fifty years, and found the infirmities of age be- 
ginning to make inroads upon his conſtitution. He was 
therefore deſirous of repoſe, and to be relieved from the 
facigues of management. In the latter part of the year 
1704, he performed his part of the agreement, by ſur- 


rendering to Sir John Vanbrugh all his right and intereſt 


in the licence granted to him. The new proprietor aſſo- 
ciated himſelf with Mr. Congreve, and, from the joint 
abilities of ſuch excellent writers, great expectations were 
formed. On the gth day of April, 1705, the Theatre 
was opened with an Italian Opera, which did not meet 
with the ſucceſs expected from it. The failure of their firſt 
hope obliged the principal manager to exert himſelf; and 
he according]y, with that happy facility which accompa- 
nied him 1n writing, immediately produced no leſs than 
four new pieces, But thele were inſufficient to bring the 
Theatre into reputation. It was ſoon found, that the 
architect of it was better qualified to ſupport the Stage 
by his writings than to conſtruct houles to act his 
formances in. Every piece repreſented appeared under 
manifeſt diſadvantage. The edifice was a vaſt triumphal 
piece of architecture, wholly unfit for every purpoſe of 
convenience; the vaſt columns, the gilded cornices, and 
lofty roofs, availed very little, when ſcarce one word in ten 
could be diſtinctly heard, for it had not then the form it 
has now. At the firſt. opening it,” ſays Mr. Cibber, 
£5 1 flat cieling, that is now over the orcheſtre, was then 
a ſemi- oval arch, that ſprung fifteen feet higher from 
I e above 
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ever he received he kept to himſelf, without accounting 
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c above the cornice. The cieling over the pit too was ſtill 


< more raiſed, being one level line from the higheſt back 
« part of the upper galley to the front of the ſtage ; the 
4e front boxes were a continued ſemicircle to the bare walls 
* of the houſe on each ſide: this extraordinary and ſuper- 


4 fluous ſpace occaſioned. ſuch an undulation from the 


ce voice of every actor, that generally what they ſaid 
« ſounded like the gabbling of ſo many people in the 
&« lofty ailles in a cathedral The tone of a trumpet, or the 
« ſwell of an eunuch's holding note, *tis true, might be 
e ſweetened by it; but the articulate ſounds of a ſpeaking 
«'yoice were drowned by the hollow reverberations of one 
* word under another.” To theſe diſadvantages the ſitua- 
tion might be added; it had not at that time the benefit 

of a large city, which hath ſince been built in its neigh- 
bourhood, and it was too remote from the then frequenters 
of the Theatre to be much attended by them. All theſe 
circumſtances uniting together afforded ſo little proſpect of 
profit or ſucceſs, that in a few months Mr. Congreve gave 
up his ſhare and intereſt wholly to Sir John Vanbrugh z 
who, at the end of the ſecond ſeaſon, either finding the 
gains which aroſe from the management too few, or the 
trouble ariſing from his attendance on it too much, grew 
alſo diſguſted with his ſituation, and wiſhed to be relieved 
from it. But of fo little value was the Theatre conſidered 
at that juncture, that no perſon thought it of conſequence 
enough to apply for it. At length it was offered tp Mr. 
Owen Swiney, a mere adventurer without property, who 
had been employed by Mr. Rich as under-manager, and 
who, with the concurrence of his principal, agreed for it 
at the rate of five pounds for every acting day, and not to 
exceed 700 J. in the year. The new manager entered upon 
his undertaking in the latter part of the year 1706, and at 
the end of the firſt ſeaſon found that he had conſiderably. 


improved his fortune. 


From the time that Mr. Rich got poſſeſſion of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, he had paid no regard to the property of 
any of the parties who had joint intereſts with him, but 
proceeded as though he was ſole proprietor of it. What- 


to 
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to any of his partners; and he had continued this mode 
of conduct ſo long, that thoſe who had any claims on the 
Theatre abandoned them in deſpair of ever receiving any 
advantage from them. The concerns of the playhouſe 
were thought of ſo little worth, that about this time Sir 
Thomas Skipwith, who Cibber ſays had an equal right 
with Rich, in a frolick, made a preſent .of his ſhare to 
Colonel Brett, a gentleman of fortune, who ſoon after 
forced himſelf into the management much againſt the in- 
clination of his partner. The ill effect of two play- 
houſes being open at once, in point of profit, appeared ſo 
evident to Mr. Brett, that the firſt object he dedicated his 
attention to was a reunion of the two companies, and, 
through the interpoſition of the Lord Chamberlain, he 
effected it in the year 1708. It was then reſolved, that the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market ſhould be appropriated to 
Italian Operas; and that in Drury-Lane to Plays. The 
one was given to Swiney, and the other continued with 
Rich and Brett; the latter of whom, conducting the bu- 
ſineſs of it in a different manner from what it had hereto- 
fore been, brought it once more into ſo good a ſtate, that 
Sir Thomas Skipwith repented of his generoſity, and ap- 
plied to the court of Chancery to have the property he 
had given away reſtored him. Colonel Brett, offended 
at this treatment, relinquiſhed his claim; and Mr. Rich 
again poſſeſſed himſelf of all the powers of the patent. 
Inſtead of being warned, by the experience of paſt 
times, to avoid the difficulties which a tyrannical and op- 
preſſive behaviour to the performers had created, the 
acting manager reſumed his former conduct, without 
fearing or apprehending any reſi ſtance to his meaſures. 
An application to the Lord Chamberlain was the con- 
ſequence; and that officer, who was ſuppoled to poſſeſs 
both an abſolute and undefinable authority over the ſtage, 


agreed to permit as many of the actors as choſe to engage 


with Swiney to deſert from Drury-Lane, and act at the 
Hay-Market. A private treaty was accordingly entered 
into; and Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, were propoſed to 
be managers and joint-ſharers with Swiney in conducting 
the Theatre, which for the future was to be uſed both 
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as a Play-houſe and Opera-houſe. After all the ptel}niis 
naries were ſettled, the Lord Chamberlain iſſued an order; 
dated 7th of June, 1709, forbidding the patentees to per- 
form any longer; on which the houſe was ſhut up. 8 
The deſerters immediately began to alter the Hay- 
Market Theatre, in order to obviate the inconveniences of 
its original conſtruction, and make it fit for the repre- 
ſentation of dramatic performances. They began to act 
in the winter of the year 1709; and their audiences ſo 
much exceeded their expectations, that they would have 
had every reaſon to be content with the change which had 


happened, if the direction of the Operas, which this ſeaſon | 


began to decline, had not greatly diminiſhed their profits, 
On the whole, however, they appear to have received more 
than they had done at Drury-Lane, and therefore were 
not diſſatisfied. with their emancipation from the authority 
of their former governor. 

The power of the Chamberlain had days been impli- 
citly acknowledged. Thoſe therefore who had any con- 
cern in the interdicted T heatre patiently ſubmitted to the 
prohibition, and had recourſe only to ſupplications in 
order to procure a revocation of the ſilencing order. As 
it was put in execution ſo late in the ſeaſon, no imme- 
diate detriment enſued; and it was generally expected, 
that, as the time of acting approached in the following 
winter, the proprietors would be permitted to open their 
houſe. The ſummer was taken up in petitions to the 
Chamberlain, and appeals to the Queen's juſtice and hu- 
manity, both from the patentees and players. The appli- 
cations, however, were not crowned with ſucceſs; the or- 
der was ſtill continued in force, and at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon one Theatre only employed. 

As ſoon as it appeared with certainty that the old ma- 
nager would not be able to obtain a recall of the order 
for ſilencing the patent, one who had ſome property in the 
houſe, and who had joined io all the applications ro be 
relieved againſt the Chamberlain's mandate, determined to 
avail himſelf of his intereſt ar court, and profit by the dif- 
treſs of his partners. This was William Collier, Eſq; a 
las yer of an enterprizing head and a jovial heart, He 
| was 
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was a member of parliament, and by his convivial qualities 
had become a favourite with the people then in power, and 
was often admitted to partake with them in thoſe detached 
hours of life when buſineſs was to give way to pleaſure. 

This gentleman, obſerving the ſituation of theatrical 
affairs to be deſperate in the hands of Mr. Rich, applied 
for and obtained a licence to take the management of the 
company left at Drury-Lane. The late patentee, who ſtill 
continued in the Theatre, though without the power of 
uſing it, was not to be removed without compulſion. Mr. 
Collier, therefore, procured a leaſe of the houſe from the 
landlords of it, and armed with this authority took the 
advantage of a rejoicing night, the 22d of November, 
when, with a hired rabble, he broke into the premiſſes, 
and turned the former owner out of poſſeſſion. 

Here ended the power of Mr. Rich over the Theatres. 
After his expulſion from Drury-Lane, he employed the 
remainder of his life in rebuilding the playhouſe in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, which was opened about fix weeks after 
his death by his ſon, in the year 1714, with the Comedy of 
The Recruiting Officer. Both this Theatre and its manager 
will be mentioned hereafter. 

The ſcheme which Mr. Collier had engaged in did not 
proſper according to his wiſhes ; the profits of the ſeaſon 
were very ſmall, and by no means a compenſation for the 
trouble, riſk, and expence, which he had been at in ſeat- 
ing himſelt on the theatrical throne. The joint-ſharers at 
the Hay-Market had acquired both fame and money ; he 
therefore meditated an exchange of Theatres with them, 
and, by again employing his influence at court, ſoon ef- 
fected it. By the agreement which was then entered into 
between the rival managers, the ſole licence for acting 
Plays was veſted in Swiney and his partners; and the per- 
formance of Operas was to be confined to the Hay-Market 
under the direction of Collier. | 

The authority which this gentleman had now obtained 
in the Opera-houſe, he immediately farmed to Aaron 
Hill, Efq; for 600 J. per annum; but before the ſeaſon ex- 
pired, he reſumed the management again into his own 

hands. The flouriſhing ſtate of Drury-Lane had at- 
tracted 
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tracted his notice and envy. He grew again diſſatisfied 
with his ſtation, and propoſed once more to return to the 
ſtage he had abandoned. The ſame power which had 
hitherto ſupported him in his caprices ſtill continued to 
favour him. Swiney was obliged to return to the Hay- 
Market ; and Collier, Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, re- 
- mained. at Drury-Lane, where from this period the abili- 
ties, induſtry, and integrity, of the managers brought 


their theatre into ſo much reputation, that it became to 


them the ſource of independence during the reſt of their 
lives. On the contrary, at the end of the firſt ſeaſon, Swiney 
was ruined at the Hay-Market, and obliged to baniſh him- 
ſelf from the kingdom. 

As ſoon as the new regulation was ſettled, Collier ren- 
dered his ſhare a ſinecure, and agreed to accept a certain 
ſum annually in lieu of all claims. In 1712, the Tragedy 
of Cato. was acted, wherein Mr. Booth acquired ſo much 
reputation, that he was encouraged to ſolicit for a ſharein 
the management of the Theatre, and was gratified in it 
during the ſucceeding year. On his introduction, Dog- 
get, in diſguſt, retired from the management, to which he 
never afterwards returned. 

In the year 1714, Queen Anne died; and, amongſt the 
changes which that event brought about, the management 
of Drury-Lane Theatre was not too inconſiderable to at- 
tract the notice of the court. At the deſire of the acting 
managers, Sir Richard Steele procured his name to be in- 
ſerted initead of Collier's in a new licence jointly with 
them; and this connection laſted many years equally to 
the advantage of all the parties. In this year, the pro: 
hibition which the patent had been long under was re- 
moved, and Lincoln's-Inn Fields Theatre opened under 
the direction of the late Mr. John Rich. 

No ſooner were dramatic performances permitted at 
two Theatres, than the manager of the weaker company 
was obliged to have recourſe to foreign aid, and to op- 
pole his antagonitts with other weapons than the merits of 
his actors, or the excellence of the pieces reprefented by 
them. The performers who were under Mr. Rich's di- 
rection were ſo much inferior to thoſe at Drury-Lane, that 

* | the 
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the latter carried away all the applaufe and favour of the 
town. In this diſtreſs, the genius of the new manager 
ſuggeſted to him a ſpecies of entertainment, which hath 
always been conſidered as contemptible, bur which at the 
ſame time hath been ever followed and encouraged. Pan- 
tomimes were now brought fowards ; and; as found and 
' ſhew had in the laſt century obtained a victory over fenſe 
and reaſon, the ſame event would have followed again, if 
the company at Drury-Lane had not, from the experience 
of paſt times, thought it adviſable to adopt the ſame mea- 
ſures. The fertility of Mr. Rich's invention in theſe exotic 
entertainments; and the excellence of his own performance 
in them, muſt be ever acknowledged. By means of theſe 
only, he kept the managers of the other houſe at all times 
from relaxing their diligence z and, to the diſgrace of pub- 
lic taſte, frequently obtained more- money by fuch ridi- 
culous and paltry performances than all the ſterling merit 
of the rival Theatre was able to acquire. 9 ST 

The buſineſs of the ſtage was carried on ſucceſsfully; 
and without interruption, until about the year 1720, when 
on a diſgult which the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord 
chamberlain, had received from Mr, Cibber, that gentle- 
man was for ſome time forbid to perform; and ſoon after 
a difference ariſing between the fame nobleman and Sir 
Richard Steele, the power which had been often exerciſed 
by the perſons who had held his grace's office was exerted, 
and an order of filence was enforced againſt the managers. 
On this occaſion a controyerſy fucceeded ; but how long 
the prohibition laſted, or in what manner the difference was 
ad; uſted, no where appears. TO N 

In this year 1720, a new playhouſe was erected in the 
Hay- Market by one Mr. Potter, a carpenter, It was not 
built for any particular perlon or company, but ſeems to 
have been intended as a mere ſpeculation by the architect, 
who relied on its being occaſionally hired for dramatic 


exhibitions. „ ene, 6 n 
The harmony which had ſubſiſted for many years be- 
tween Sir Kichard Steele and his partners was ſoon after- 
wards interrupted, and the affairs of the Theatre became 
again the objects of a chancery litigation, which in 1726, 
Vo. I. 1 | "mas 
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was determined in favour of the acting proprietors by a 
decree of Sir Joſeph Jekyll, then maſter of the Rolls. 
The breach, Ls which this diſpute had made would 
perh-ps never have been healed, had Sir Richard been 
able to have reſumed his ſhare of the management. His 
faculties at this time began to decline : he foon afterwards 
retired into Wales, where he died on the 1ſt of September, 
1729. 

75 the powers of the patent granted to him terminated 
at the end of three years after his death, the remaining 
managers ſolicited and obtained a renewal of the authority 
for twenty one years commencing on the iſt of September, 
17323 but the proſperous courſe of their affairs was 
doomed about this time to be firft checked, and after- 
wards put an end to by the illneſs and deaths of the princi- 
pal 1 concerned in the Theatre. Booth was ren- 
dered incgpable of performing for ſeveral years before 
he died. On the 23d of October, 1730, the ſage ſuf- 
fered an irreparable Joſs by the death of Mrs. Oldfield ; and 
2bout the fame time Mrs. Porter was prevented from actin 
by the misfortune. of a diſlocated limb. To complete the 
whale, Wilks died in September, 1731 ; and Cibber, diſ- 
liking his new partners, grew weary. of his ſhare, and 
rook the earlieſt opportunity of parting with it. 

The number of Theatres in London was this year 
f1729] increaſed by the addition of one in Goodman's 
Fields, which met with great oppoſition from many re- 
ſpectable merchants and grave citizens, who apprehended 
much miſchief from the introduction of theſe kind of 
diverſions ſo near to their own habitations. Some of the 
clergy alſo took the alarm, and preached with vehe- 
menee againſt it. Mr. Odell, however, the proprietor, 
was not deterred from purſuing his deſign; he com- 
pleated the building, and, having collected a company, 
began to perform in it. It! is aſſerted, that for ſome time 
he got not leſs than one hundred pounds a week by 
this undertaking; but the clamour againſt it continuing, 
he was obliged to abandon the further proſecution of his 
ſcheme; by which means he ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, 


It was afterwards revived by Mr. Giffard with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs, 1 
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The patent for Drury-Lane being renewed, Mr. Booth, 
who found his diſorder increaſe, began to think it was time 
to diſpoſe of his ſhare and intereſt in the Theatre. The 
perſon upoa whom he fixed for a purchaſer was John 
Highmore, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune, who unbappily 

had contracted an attachment to the ſtage from having 
performed the part of Lothario one night for a wager. A 
treaty between them was ſet on foot ſoon after Mr. 
Wilks's death, and was concluded by Mr. Highmore's 
agreeing to purchaſe one Half of Mr. Booth's ſhare, with 
the whole of his power in the management, for the ſum 
of two thouſand five hundred pounds. Before his ad- 
miſſion, Mrs. Wilks had deputed Mr. Ellis to attend to 
the conduct of the Theatre in her behalf. The intro- 
duction of two people into the management, who were 
totally unqualified either by their abilities or experience 
for the offices they were to fill, gave offence to Mr. 
Cibber : he therefore, to avoid being troubled with the 
importance of the one or the ignorance of the other 
of his brethren, authorized his fon Theophilus to act for 
him as far as his intereſt was concerned. The firſt ſeaſon 
was ended with ſome profit to the patentees; but Mr. 
Highmore, being kurt by the impertinence of young Cib- 
ber, determined to get rid of his interference, and pur- 
chaſed the father's ſhare for the ſum of three thouſand 
guineas. | 
This ſecond purchaſe by Mr. Highmore was made at 
the beginning of the ſeaſon of 1733, about the ſame time 
that Mrs. Booth fold her huſband's remaining ſhare to 
Mr. Giffard. Mr. Highmore's connection with the Theatre 
began now to be attended with alarming conſequences to 
him; two weeks had hardly paſſed before the principal 
actors, ſpirited up by young Civber, determined to re- 
volt from the patentees, and ſet up for themſelves. The 
houſe called the Little Theatre in the Hay-Market was then 
unoccupied; they therefore agreed to rent it of the pro- 
prietor, and, after making the neceſſary alterations, opened 
it with the Comedy of Love for Love, to an elegant crouded 


audience. 
1 ep „„ The 
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The patentees alſo, though weakened by the deſertion of 
their beſt performers, began 1 to act at the uſualtime. To ſup- 

ly the places of thoſe who had left their ſervice, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to ſuch aſſiſtance as the country 
companies would afford. With all the help they could 
obtain, their performances were ſo much inferior to thoſe 
exhibited at the Hay-Market, that a conſtant loſs was 
ſuſtained until the end of the ſeaſon. Mr. Highmore in 
the mean time buoyed himſelf up with hopes of obtain- 
ing redreſs, firſt from the Lord Chamberlain, and after- 
wards by putting the laws concerning vagrants in force 
againſt the delinquent players. In both thele expectations 
he found himſelf diſappointed. The loſſes fell ſo heavy 
upon him, that he was under the neceſſity of giving up 
the contention, in order to ſecure a ſmall part of the pro- 
Perty he had imprudently riſked 1 in this unfortunate un- 
dertaking. 

The perſon who now ſucceeded to the patent of Drury- 
Lane playhouſe was Charles Fleetwood, a gentleman wy 
at one period of his life had poſſeſſed a very large for- 
tune, of which at this time a ſmall portion only remained. 
He purchaſed not only the ſhare belonging to Mr. High- 
more, but thoſe of all the other partners; and ſo little 
value was then let upon the Theatre, that the whole ſum 
which he diſburſed for it hardly more than exceeded the 
half of what Mr. Highmore had before paid. The re- 
volting actors were by this time become diſſatisfied with 
their ſituations. A treaty was therefore opened, and ſoon 
concluded, for their return to Drury-Lane. 

Although dramatic entertainments were not at this 
time ſupported by the abilities of any actors of extraor- 
dinary merit, and the characters of thoſe excellent perfor- 
mers who had lately been loſt from Drury-Lane were very 
ill ſupplied, yet this period ſeems to have been particularly 
marked by a ſpirit of enterprize which prevailed in thea- 
trical affairs. The ill fortune of Mr, Odell at Goodman's 
Fields had not extinguiſhed the expectations of another 
ſchemer, who ſolicited and obtained a ſubſcription for 
building a magnificent playhouſe in that part of the 


toun; and in — of all oppoſition it was compleated 
and 
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and opened on the 2d day of October, 1732, with the play 
of King Henry IV. Mr. Giffard the new proprietor, 
however, did not remain long there. In 1733, the houſe 
in Covent-Garden was finiſhed, and Mr. Rich's company 
immediately removed thither, which occaſioned the old 
building in Lincoln's-Inn Fields to be deſerted. Mr. 
Giffard was then adviſed, that it would be more for his 
advantage to quit Goodman's Fields, and take the vacant 
edifice. He accordingly agreed for it in 1735, and acted 
there during the two enſuing years. | 
Soon afterwards, though at a time when ſo many Thea- 
tres were employed to divert the public, and when none of 
them were in a flouriſhing ſtate, the imprudence and ex- 
travagance of a gentleman, who poſſeſſed genius, wit, and 


humour in a high degree, obliged him to ſtrike out a new 


ſpecies of entertainment, which in the end produced an 


extraordinary change in the conſtitution of the dramatic 


ſyſtem. To extricate himſelf out of difficulties in which 
he was involved, and probably to revenge tome indig- 
nities which had been thrown upon him by people in 
power, that admirable painter and accurate obſerver of 
life, the late Henry Fielding, determined to amuſe the 
town at the expence of ſome perſons in high rank, and of 
great influence in the politicaf world. For this purpoſe he 
got together a company of performers, who exhibited at 
the Theatre in the Hay-Market, under the whimſical title 
of the Great- Mogul's Company of Comedians, The 
piece he repreſented was Paſquin, which was acted to 
crowded audiences for fifty ſucceſſive nights. Encouraged 
by the 'favourable reception this performance met with, 
he determined to continue at the ſame place the next ſeaſon, 


when he produced ſeveral new plays, ſome of which were 


applauded, and the reſt condemned. As ſoon as the no- 
velty of the deſign was over, a viſible difference appeared 
between the audiences of the two years. The company, 
which as the plays. bills ſaid dropped from the clouds, 
were diſbanded ; and the manager, not having attended 
to the voice of economy in his proſperity, was letr no 
richer nor more independent than when he arit engag-d in 
the project, | 4 | 
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The ſeverity of Mr. Fielding's ſatire in theſe pieces had 


called the miniſter to that degree, that the impreſſion was 3 
not erazed from his mind when the cauſe of it had loſt 
all effect. He meditated therefore a ſevere revenge on the 
ſtage, and determined to prevent any atracks of the like 
kind for the future. In the execution of this plan he 
ſteadily perſiſted ; and at laſt had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the enemy, which had given him fo much uneaſineſs, 
effectually reſtrained from any power of annoying him on 
the public Theatres, An act ct parliament paſſed in the 
year 1737, Which forbad the repreſentation of any per- 
formar.ce not previoully licenced by the Lord Chamber- 
Jain, or in any place, except the city of Weſtminſter and 
the libertics thereof, or where the royal family ſhould at 
any time reſide. It alſo took from the crown the power 
of licencing any more Theatres, and inflicted heavy pe- 
nalties on thoſe who ſhould hereafter perform in defiance 
of the regulations in the ſtatute. This unpopylar act did 
not paſs without oppoſition. It called forth the eloquence 
of Lord-Cheſterfield in a ſpeech, wherein all the argu- 
ments jn favour of this obnoxious law were anſwered, the 
dangers which might enſue from it were pointed out, and 
the little neceſſity for ſuch hoſtilities againſt the ſtage 
clearly demonſtrated. It alſo excited an alarm in the peo- 
ple at large, as tending to introduce reſtraints on the li- 
15 of the preſs, Many pamphlets were publiſhed 
againſt the principle of the act; and it was combated in 
every ſhape which wit, ridicule, or argument, could op- 
poſe it in. All theſe, however, availed nothing; the mi- 
niſter had reſolved, and the parliament was too compli- 
ant to flight a bill which came recommended from fo 
powerful a quarter. It therefore paſſed into a law, and 
Peg the then, and all future miniſters, from any appre- 
henſions of miſchief from the wit or malice of dramatic 
Writers. „ n 
The year 1741, was rendered remarkable in the thea- 
trical world by the appearance of an actor, whoſe genius 
5 ſeemed intended to adorn, and whoſe abilities were deſtined 
to ſupport the ſtage. This was the late Mr. Garrick, 
who, after experiencing ſome flights from the — 
| | = of 
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of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, determined to make 
trial of his theatrical qualifications at the playhouſe in _ 
Goodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Giffard, 
who was at that time permitted to perform there without 
moleſtation, The part he choſe for his firſt appearance 
was that of Richard the Third, in which he diſplayed fo 
clear a conception of the character, ſuch power of execu- 
tion, and a union of talents ſo varied, extenſive, and un- 
expected, as ſoon fixed his reputation as the firſt actor of 
his own or any former time. His fame ſpread through 
every part of the town with the greateſt rapidity ; and 
Goodman's Fields Theatre, which had been confined to 
the inhabitants of the city, became the reſort of the polite, 
and was honoured with the notice of all ranks and orders 

of people. It 

At Goodman's Fields, Mr. Garrick remained but one 
ſeaſon ; after which he removed to Drury-Lane, where he 

continued to increaſe his reputation, and, by a prudent at- 
tention to the dictates of frugality and diſcretion, acquired 
a character which pointed him out as a proper perſon to 

ſucceed to the management of the Theatre a few years 
after; and a fortune which enabled him to accompliſh that 
point when the opportunity offered. 

The affairs of Drury-Lane Theatre ſuffered all the miſ- 
chiefs which could ariſe from the imprudence or inability 
of the manager. That gentleman had embarraſſed his 
domeſtic concerns by almoſt every ſpecies of miſconduct, 
and involved himſelf in ſuch difficulties, that there remained 
no other means of extricating himſelf from them than by 

abandoning his country, and retiring abroad. About the 
year 1745, the whole of his property in the Theatre was 
either mortgaged or ſold; and the patent, which had been 
aſſigned to ſome creditors, was advertized to be diſpoſed 
of by public auction. Two Bankers became the pur- 
chaſers, and they received into the management the late 
Mr, Lacey, to whom the conduct of the Theatre was re- 

linquiſhed. The calamities of the times affected the cre- 
dit of many perſons at this juncture; and amongſt the reſt 
of the new managers, who found themſelves obliged to 
flop payment. Their misfortunes occaſioned the patent 
d 4 | again 
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f again to become the object of a ſale. It was offered to 
ſeveral perſons, but few appeared to have courage enough 
to venture upon it even at the very low price then aſked 
for it. At length it was propoſed by Mr. Lacey, that 
he and Mr. Garrick ſhould become Jjoint-purchaſlers, 
The offer was accepted. A renewal of the patent was 
ſolicited and obtained. All the preliminaries were in a 
ſhort time ſettled, and, in the year 1747, the houſe was 
opened with a Prologue written by Dr. Johnſon, and 
ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, 

From this period may be dated the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the 1 heatre, The new partners were furniſhed with abili- 
ties to make ther purchaſe advantageous to themſelves, 
and uſeful to the publick. Mr. Garrick's admirable per- 
formances inſured them great audiences ; and the induſtry 
and attention of Mr, Lacey were employed in renderin 
the houſe convenient to the frequenters of it. They both 
exerted their endeavours to acquire the favour of the 
town; and the preference which was given to them over 
their rivals at the other Theatre r proved the 
ſuperior eſtimation they were held in. The harmony 
which ſubſiſted between them ABS. to the ſucceſs 
of their undertaking, and their efforts in the end pro- 
cured them both riches and reſpect. 

The month of December, 1761, was marked with the 
death of Mr. Rich, who had been manager under the 
patents granted by Charles the Second almoſt fifty years. 
His peculiar excellence in the compoſition of thoſe per- 
formances which demanded ſhew and expence enabled 
him, with an indifferent company of actors, to make a 
ſtand againſt the greateſt performers of his time: he was 
unrivalled in the repreſentation of his favourite character 
Harlequin, and poſſeſſed with many foibles ſome qualities 


; which commanded the eſteem of his friends and ac- 


quaintance. On his deceaſe, the buſineſs of Covent- 
Garden T heatręe was conducted by his ſon- in- law Mr, 
Beard, 

In Ws year epi Mr. Genick, by the advice of his 
phyſicians, went abroad, in order to relax from the fati- 
gues of his profeſſion, and to re-eſtabliſh his health, 
which had been much broken by an uninterrupted exertion 
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of his abilities on the Stage. He was abſent two ſeaſons, 
and then returned to the Theatre, where he remained untill 
the year 1770. 

The Theatre in the Hay-market had for ſome years 
been occupied in the ſummer time by virtue of licences 
from the Lord Chamberlain, In the month of July, 
1766, 1t was advanced to the dignity of a Theatre royal; 
a patent being then made out to Mr. Foote, authorizing | 
him to build a Theatre in the city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, and to exhibit dramatic performances, &c. there- 
in, from the 14th day of May to the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, during his life. On this grant being paſſed, 
the patentee purchaſed the old Playhouſe, which had 
been built in 1720, and immediately pulled it down. It 
was rebuilt in the courſe of the next year, and opened 
in the month of May, 1767. Mr. Foote very ſucceſsfully 
managed this Theatre untill the ſeaſon before his death. 
| From the deceaſe of Mr. Rich, Covent-Garden The- 
atre had been intruſted to the direction of his ſon-in-law 
Mr. Beard, who introduced ſeveral muſical pieces to the 
Stage, which were received with applauſe, and brought 
conſiderable profits to thoſe concerned in the houſe. The 
taſte of the publick inclined very much to this ſpecies 
of performance for ſeveral ſeaſons; but about the year 
1766 the audiences beginning to leſſen, and the acting 
manager finding no relief for a deafneſs which he had long 
been afflicted with, he became deſirous of retiring from 
the bultle of a Theatre to the quiet of private life. In 
the ſummer of 1707, a negotiation was ſet on foot by 
Meſficurs Harris and Rutherford, for the purchaſe of 
all the property in the Play houſe which belonged to the 
then proprietors; but the advantage of having a capital 
performer as one of the ſharers being ſuggeſted, Mr. 
Powell was invited to join with them, and he recommended 
Mr. Colman as a perſon from whom the unde: taking 
would receive great benefit. The pr..polal being afſented 
to by the ſevcral parties, the proper y of the heatre 
| Was aſſigned | in Auguſt, 1567; ihe conduct of tle Stage 
was intruſted to Mr. Colman, and the beute 010 ered on 
the 14th of -September with the Comedy of 4 Le tet carſe! 
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-and a Prologue written by Paul Whitehead, and ſpoken 
by Mr. Powell. TY | 

The diſputes which ſoon afterwards aroſe amongſt the 
new managers are unworthy of any notice, on account of 
the virutence and acrimony with which each party ſcems 
to have been inflamed; it is ſufficient to obferve, that 
after they had continued a long time, and had received 
a judicial determination, they were amicably ended. 

Mr. Rutherford fold his ſhare to Meſſieurs Leake and | 
Dagge. Mr. Powell died in July, 1769; and his widow 
afterwards married Dr. Fiſher, who by that means became 
entitled to ſome part of her late huſband's intereſt in the 
Tneatre. Mr. Colman managed the affairs of-the Stage 
untill the year 1774, when his right was purchaſed by 
the reſt of his partners, to whom it was immediately aſ- 
figned. On the 23d of January, 1774, Mr. Lacey died, 
kKaving his property in Drury-lane Theatre to his ſon 
Willoughby Lacey, Eiq; who continued to carry on the 
buſineſs of the Stage in great harmony with his father's 
old friend and partner. At length an event took place, 
which the admirers of Theatrical entertainments had long 
expected with concern, and now viewed with regret. Mr. 
_ Garrick, at a period when his powers had ſuffered little 
injury from time, and in the height of his fame and popu- 
larity, determined to relinquiſh all connections with the 
Stage, and retire to the honourable enjoyment of a large 
fortune, acquired in the courſe of near forty years ſpent 
in the ſervice of the publicx. His laſt appearance was 
in the character of Don Felix in the Play of the Wonder, 
acted on the 10th day of June, 1776, for a charitable 
benefit. He was honoured with a brilliant and crowded 
audience, and was diſmiſſed with the loudeſt applaules 
ever heard in a Theatre. The obligations which the pub- 
lick are under to him for the decency and propriety of 
our preſent dramatic performances, will ever entitle him 
to the grateful reſpect of the world, independent of his 
extraordinary merit either as an actor or as an author. 
The Perſons to whom Mr. Garrick transferred his 
intereſt in the Theatre, were Mr. Sheridan, a young gen- 
tleman who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the — 
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| *thor of two excellent dramatic pieces, one of which had 
been more ſucceſsful than any recent production; Mr. 
Thomas Linley, an eminent Compoſer; and Dr. Ford, 
a Phyſician. Thele gentlemen, apparently diſtruſting 
their abilities for ſo new an undertaking, called to their 
aid the experience of Mr. Sheridan's father, who was de- 
puted to be the acting manager: But this ſyſtem, for 
reaſons which have not tranſpired, laſted but a ſhort time. 
The elder Mr. Sheridan gave up his poſt; and Mr. 
Lacey, at about the fame period, ſold his Share of the 
Theatre to his remaining partners, who now continue in 
_ poſſeſſion of the whole property therein, | 
The ſucceeding year produced a revolution in the 
Theatre Royal in the Hay market. Mr. Foote, who, 
after he had obtained the Patent, conducted the affairs of 
bis houſe with confiderable ſucceſs, and annually acquired 
a large income as Proprietor and Manager, was induced 
to transfer his Theatre to Mr. Colman, in conſideration of 
an annuity, and ſome particular advantages as a Per- 
former, The reaſons which prompted him to take this 
ſtep, were ſuppoſed to have ariſen from an infamous pro- 
ſecution which had been maliciouſly (as was generally 
believed) inſtituted againſt him. The event of his tryal 
freed him from the charge; but the vexation of mind 
which it occaſioned ſo much injured his health, that it 
probably contributed to ſhorten his life. He died the 
_ 21ſt day of October, 1777. FR 
_ Notwithſtanding Mr, Garrick had quitted the Theatre 
as Manager and Performer, he did not entirely relinquiſh 
his attention to the Stage; he continued to aſſiſt ſome au- 
thors and actors, and promoted the advantage of the new 
© Patentees occaſionally with his advice and aſſiſtance. The 
loſs of a man who had taken ſo conſiderable a part in the 
dramatic line for ſuch a number of years, cannot but be 
eſteemed as an epocha in the annals of the Stage, He died 
on the 20th January, 17-9; and went to the grave with 
the univerſal admiration of the publick at large, and with 
the particular concern of his numerous friends and con- 
nections, = | 
To the foregoing brief account of the Engliſh Theatre, 
which it is but juſtice to acknowledge is Chiefly extracted 
| | | from 
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from the Preface to Mr. Dodſley's Collection of Old 
Plays, and the late Supplement added to it; it may not | 
be improper to ſubjoin a ſhort account of the ſeveral au- | 
12 who have * produced works of the preſent 
kind 

ASE Grit of theſe which preſents itſelf, is a Liſt 
printed in the year 1656, and prefixed to Goffe's Tragi- 
Comedy of The Careleſs Shepherdeſs, by the bookſellers 
who publiſhed that piece. It contains merely a Catalogue 
of ſuch Plays as were then commonly ſold, without ſpecify- 
ing either the dates or ſizes of them. This Liſt was 
augmented by Francis Kirkman, a bookſeller, in 1661, 
with the ſame defects as were to be found in the former, 
After an interval of 16 years, Gerard Langbaine, ſon 
of the Provoſt of Queen's College, Oxford, produced 
a rew Catalogue in 4to, to which he gave the title of 
Momus Triumphans, Mr. Warton obſerves of him, that 
* he was firſt placed with a bookſeller in London, but 
at 16 years of age, in 1672, he became a Gentleman 
*© Commoner of Univerſity College in Oxford. His lite- 
4 rature chiefly conſiſted in a knowledge of the Novels 
& and Plays of various Languages; and he was a con- 
„ ftant and critical attendant of the Playhouſes many 
% years. Retiring to Oxford in the year 1690, he died 
te the. next year, having amaſſed. a collection of more 
than a thouſand printed Plays, Maſques, and Inter- 
e Indes.” Five hundred copies of his. Pamphlet being 
quickly ſold, the remainder of the impreſſion appeared 
next year with another title, viz. A neto Catalogue of En- 
gliſh Plays, containing Comedies, &c. London, 1688, 4to. 
Ar length he digeſted his work anew, with great acceſ- 
fions and improvements, which he entitled An Account of 
the Engliſh Dramatick Poets, &c. Oxon. 8vo. 1691. 
Of the ſeveral Caralogues of the Engliſh Stage, Lang- 
baine's only is to be implicitly relied on for his fidelity. 
He ſeems to have been ſcrupulouſly exact in putting down 
no more than he had authority for; and had he been 
equally diligent i in enquiring after the firſt Editions of the 
ſeveral Dramatic pieces then extant, his work would have 


been more uſctul to the Publick ; bur contenting himſelf 
E. with 
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with ſuch copies as were in his poſſeſſion, he has been 
tlie means of introducing the greateſt confuſion in ſuch 
writers as have heedleſsly quoted him, and thereby occa- 
fioned the moſt embarraſſing anachroniſms in their com- 
poſitions. To his want of acquaintance with the earheſt 
Editions of each author, it may be preſumed, that he 
choſe an alphabetical mode of arranging the works of 
the ſeveral writers. With all its faults, it is, however, 
the beſt Book which the ſubje& afforded; and has fur- 
niſhed great aſſiſtance to every writer who has had occa- 
ſion to have recourſe to it. 

To Langbaine ſucceeded Mr. Gildon, whoſe works, 
entitled The Lives and Charaders of the Engliſh Dramas 
tick Poets, &c. 8 vo. was printed above! ah year 1698. 
It contains little more than an abſtract of his predeceſſor's 
performance, continued to the time of the publication of 
his own. As he mentions ſome writers omitted by Lang- 
baine, his Catalogue has allo been of ſervice to later 
authors, but in a much leſs degree than the former. 
From this time, to the year 1714, no Liſt of Plays 
was publiſned; but at that period, Mr. Mears, a book- 
ſeller, printed a Catalogue, which afterwards was conti- 
nued to the year 1726. It was calculated only for the 
uſe of his ſhop, and is defective from the frequent want 
of dates, and the total neglect of mentioning the ſizes of 
each performance. In 1723, Giles Jacob gave the Pub- 
lick his Poetical Regiſter, or the Lives and Characters of 
all the Engliſh Poets, with an Account of their Writings. 
8vo. This he acknowledges to be founded on Lang- 
baine's work; and, with reſpect to the diſtribution of 
the authors, he continued it in the ſame alphabetical 


mode. He has, however, improved it in one particular, 


by placing the performances of each writer in their proper 
chronological order. Though ſpoken of with great con- 
tempt by a late author, it muſt be owned that he is ge- 
nerally accurate and faithful, and affords much informa- 
tion to thoſe who have occaſion to conſult him. It can- 
not be denied that he poſſeſſed very ſmall abilities; but 
he was fully equal to a taſk where plodding induſtry, and 


not genius, muſt be deemed the molt eſſential qualification. 
The 
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of the ſmalleſt regard, 


1 INTRODUCTEON. | 
The next compilation which appeared was a poſthu- 
mous performance, called 4 Lift of all ihe Dramatic 
Authors, with ſome Account of their Lives, and of all 
the Dramatic Pieces ever publiſhed in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, to the Year 1747. 8vo. It was added to a Play 
called Scanderbeg, by Mr. Whincop, who ſeems to have 
received aſſiſtance in the execution of it from Mr. Motley, 
Theſe authors have not improved, in the leaſt, on Ja- 
cob's plan; and though ſome new materials are added, 
they are too frequently innacurate and erroneous to have 
much dependence placed on their authority. A ſhort in- 
terval elapſed, before the publication of a new perform- 
ance by Mr. Chetwood, who had been many years Prompter 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, and from his ſitu- 
ation there, might be ſuppoſed not unqualified for the 
the taſk. His work was called The Britiſh Theatre; con- 
taming the Lives of the Engliſh Dramatic Poets, with an 
Account of all their Plays: together with the Lives of 
moſt of the principal Afors as well as Poets. To which is | 
prefixed, a ſhort View of the Riſe and Progreſs of the 
Engliſh Stage. 12mo. 1752. Of this compilation it is | 
difficult to ſpeak with any temper. It contains the groſſeſt 
blunders that negligence could poſſibly create, and miſ- 
takes that the ſlighteſt attention would have prevented. 


The faults, however, of this work, ariſing from neglect 


or ignorance, though very numerous, are pardonable, 
when compared to ſuch as have fraud and deceit for 


their parents. In the courſe of bis undertaking, he has 


forged and created dates and titles whenever the wanton- 
neſs of his invention choſe to give the reins to impoſition. 
The Reader need only inſpect the article of Shakſpeare, 


Where Editions are mentioned of every Play of that au- 
'thor, none of which ever exiſted. The impartiality of a 


Reviewer demands this declaration, that the performance 
of Mr. Chetwood, now under conſideration, The Thea- 
trical Records, 12mo. 1756, and The Playhouſe Pocket 
Companion, 12mo. 1779. both built on the ſame foun- 
dation, are equally erroneous, and altogether unworthy 
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The work which is now re-publiſhed, . next claims to 
be noticed. Beſides the labours of the ſeveral writers 
(except the laſt) who have been already mentioned, Mr. 
Baker is ſaid to have had the uſe of fome manuſcripts 


belonging to Mr. Coxeter, a perſon who was very dili- 


ent in collecting materials for the Lives of the Engliſh 
= That Mr. Baker poſſeſſed abilities fully compe- 
tent to the undertaking, the compliments which have 
been paid to his performance by ſeveral eminent writers 


& ſufficiently prove. The principal defect in his account 


aroſe from his omitting the places where the pieces were 
acted, and in not inſerting the various Editions of each 
Play. He had likewiſe adopted Langbaine's alphabetical 
arrangement in the account of authors, without noting 
either the dates or ſizes of their works, a ſpecies of in- 
formation -which books of this kind particularly want, 
and are ſingularly deficient in. The judgment of this 
writer is for the moſt part correct, and his criticiſms well 
grounded; he ſeems allo not to have ſuffered himſelf to 
be miſled by prejudice or partiality. With every abate- 
ment which the defects belonging to the performance 
might warrant, it was certainly the leaſt exceptionable and 
moſt generally approved work on the fubject extant in 
the Engliſh language. | 

To correct the errors, and ſupply the defects of the 
former edition, it was found neceſſary to refer to the ori- 
ginal publications of the ſeveral Plays mentioned in the 
following volumes. Many miſtakes, tranſmitted from 
writer to writer without examination, have by this means 
been rectified, and it is preſumed, ſome new information 
added. The principal of the preſent- extenſive Collec- 
tions of Plays on this occaſion have been conſulted, and 
much aſliſtance received from the information of Gentle- 
men whoſe names would reflect honour on a more reſpect- 
able publication than a mere Catalogue can, pretend to 
be. The preſent Editor has not been wanting in dili- 
gence to render the work as perfect as he was able, con- 
ſiſtent with his attention to more important avocations. He 
deſires, however, to derive no credit from any part of it; 
and therefore, without apology, or ſolicitation for favour, 
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commits it to the. candour of the Publick, to be cons 
demned or praiſed as it may be found to | deſerve cenſure 


or _ ; 


ABBREVIATIONS | explained, 
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B. Burletta 


B. O. Ballad Opera 

CT. Comed x 

C. H. Comical Hiſtory 

C. M. Comical Moral 

C. F. Comic Farce 

C. O. Comic Opera 

C. S. Comical Satire 

C. Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays 


Dramatic Entertainment 


FEET 


"ts 

N. Dramatic Novel 

R. Dramatic Romance 

P. Dramatic Poem 

S8. Dramatic Satire 
Entertainment 
Farce 

T. Fairy Tale 

.O. Farcical Opera 

. P. Hiſtorical Play 

5 Interlude 

Maſque 

Muſical Entertainment 

Muſical Drama 

. Muſical Opera | 

. Not ated 

Not printed 

Opera 

Occaſional Prelude 

Petite Piece 

. Paſtoral Drama 

Serenata 


— 
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P. F. Tragi-Comi Operatical Paſtoral Farce 
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X RK. Gent —Theſe initials 
A we find prefixed to a dra- 
| @ matic piece, entitled, 
The Valiant Welchman, Tragi-Com. 
None of the writers give any ac- 
count of this author, nor even hint 
at his name; yet I cannot help 
ventuting ' one conjecture in regard 
to him, which is, that I think it not 
1mprobable to be Mr. Robert Armin, 
author of a Comedy called the Hi- 
ſtory of the Tao Maids of Moore 
Clacke, — There. being ſome reſem- 
blance in the manner and ſtile of the 
two titles, and the difference of only 
{ix years in their dates, the laſt-named 
piece having been publiſhed in the 
year 1609, and this before us in 
1615. 8 


ApAMs, GEORGE, M. A.— This 


entleman was ſome time Fellow of 
t. John's College, Cambridge. He 
tranſlated the following plays of 
Sophocles, printed in Bro 2 vols. 
1729: ö | 

3 fax. 

2. Llectra. 

3. Oeditus Jyrannus. 
4. Antigone, © 

5. Oedipus Coloneus, 
6. Trachiniæ. | 
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2. Pßiꝛloctetes. 
He alſo wrote 

The Heathen Mariyr; or, The 
Death of Socrates, Trag. 1746, 4to; 

App1soN, Jos Er, Eſq.— This 
very great ornament to the age he 
lived in, his own country in parti- 
cular, and to the cauſe of polite li- 
terature in general, was ſon of the 
Rev. Dr. Launcelot Addiſon, who 
afterwards became dean of Lich- 


field and Coventry but, at the time 


of this ſon's birth, rector of Mile- 
ſton, near Ambroſhury, Wilts, at 
which place the ſubje& of our pre- 
ſent conſideration received his vital 


breath, on the iſt day of May, 1672. 


He was very catly tent to fchool to 
Ambroſbury, being put under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Naith, then 
maſter of that ſchool ; from thence, 
as ſoon as he had received the firſt 
rudiments of hterature, he was re- 
moved to Saliſbury ſchool, taught 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and after 
that to the Charter- Houſe, where 
he was under the tuition of the 
learned Dr. Ellis. Here he firſt 
contracted an intimacy with Mr. 
Steele, afterwards Sir Richard, which 
continued alwof till his death, 

| At 
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At about fifteen years of age he was 
entered of Queen's College, Oxford, 


and in about two years afterwards, 


through the intereſt of Dr. Lan- 
caſter, dean of Magdalen, elected 


into that college, and admit: ed to the 


degrees of bachelor and maſter of 
arts. | 

While he was at the univerſity, he 
was repeatedly ſolicited by his ta- 
ther and other friends to enter into 
Holy Orders, which, although from 
his extreme modeſty and natural 
d ffdence he would gladly have de- 
clined, yet, in compliance with his 
father's deſires, he was Once very 
near concluding on; when having, 
through Mr. Congreve's means, be- 
come a great favourite. with that 
univerſal patron of poetry and the 
polite arts, the famous lord Halifax, 


that nobleman, who had frequently 


regretted that ſo few men of liberal 


education and great abilities applied 


themſelves to affairs of public buſi- 
nels, in which their country might 
reap the advantage of their talents, 
earneſtly perſvaded him to lay aſide 
this deſign, and as an encourage- 
ment for him ſo to do, and an in- 
dulgence to an inclination for travel, 
which ſhewed itſelf, in Mr. Addiſon, 


procured him an annual penſion of 


300 J. from the crown, to enable him 
to make the tour of France and Italy. 
On this tour then he ſet out at the 


| latter end of the year 1699, did his 


country great honour by his extra- 
ordinary abilities, receiving in his 


turn every mark of eſteem that 


could be ſheu n to a man of exalted 
genius, particularly from M. Boi- 


Greck tongue in the univerſity of 


leau, the famous French poet, and 
the abbe Salvini, proteilor of the 


Florence, the former of whom de- 


clared that he firſt conceived an 


” 


opinion of the, Engliſh genius for 
poetry irom Mr. Addiſon's Latin 


Poems, printed in the Muſæ Angli- 


canz, aud the latter tranſlated into 


k 


xD 


elegant Italian verſe, his Epiſtolary 


Poem to lord Halifax, which is 
eſteemed a maſter-piece in its kind. 

In the year 1702, as he was 
about to return home, he was in- 
formed from his friends in England, 
by letter, that king William intended 
him the poſt of ſecretary to attend 
the army under prince Eugene in 
Iraly.—This was an office that 
wou'd have been extremely accept- 
able to Mr. Addifon 3 but his ma- 
jeſty's death, which happened be- 
tore he could get his appointment, 
put a ſtop to that, together with 
his penſion.— This news came to 
him at Geneva ; he therefore choſe 
to make the tour of Germany in 
his way home, and at Vienna com- 
poſed his treatiſe on Medals, which 
however did not make its appearance 
till after his death, 

A different ſet of miniſters com- 
ing to the management of affairs in 
the beginning of queen Annes 
reign, and conſequently the intereft 
of Mr. Addiſon's friends being con- 
ſiderably weakened, he continued 
unemployed and in obſcurity till 
1704, when an accident called him 


again into notice, 


The amazing victory gained by 
the great duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, exciting a deſire in 
the earl of Godolphin, then lord 
high treaſurer, to have it celebrated 


in verſe, lord Halifax, to whom 


that nobleman had communicated 
this his wiſh, recommended Mr. 
Addiſon to him, as the only perſon 
who was likely to execute ſuch a 
talk in a manner adequate to the 
ſubject: in which he ſucceeded fo 
happily, that when the poem he 
wrote, viz, The Campaign, was 
finiſhed no farther than to the ce- 
lebrated fimile of the angel, the 
lord high treaſurer was fo delighted 


with 1t, that he immediately pre- 


ſented the author with the place of 
one of the commiſſioners of appeals 
| | in 
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in the Exciſe, in the room of Mr. 
Locke, then lately deceaſed. 

In the year 1705, he attended 
lord Halifax to Hanover, and in 
the ſucceeding year was appoint- 
ed under-ſecretary to Sir Charles 
Hedges, then ſecretary of {tate ; 
nor did he loſe this poſt on the 
removal of Sir Charles, the earl of 


Sunderland, who ſucceeded to that 


gentleman, willingly continuing 
lr Addiſon as his under- ſecretary. 

In 1709, lord Wharton being 
appointed lord heutenant of Ire- 
land, nominated our author ſecre- 
tary for that kingdom, the queen 
at the ſame time beſtowing on him 
alſo the poſt of keeper of the re- 
cords in Ireland. But when, in 
the latter end of her majeſty's 
reign, the miniſtry was again 
changed, and Mr. Addiſon ex- 
pected no farther employment, he 
pladly ſubmitted to a retirement, 
in which he had formed a de- 
ſign, which it is much to be re- 
gretted that he never had in his 
power to put in execution, Viz. 


the compiling a Dictionary to fix 


the ſtandard of the Engliſh lan- 
guage upon the ſame kind of plan 


with the famous Diitionario della 


Cruſca of the Italians; a work in 


no language fo much wanted as in 


cur own, and which from fo ma- 
ſterly, ſo elegant, and ſo correct a 
pen as this gentleman's, could not 
have failed being executed to the 
greateſt degree of perfection. 
We have however the leſs reaſon 
to lament this loſs, as the ſame de- 
ſign has ſince been carried on, and 
brought to a maturity that reflects 
the higheſt honour on our country 


In general, and its author in parti- 


cular; — nor after this character 
can I, I think, have need to enter 
Into a farther explanation, or even 
hint that I mean Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon's Dictionary of the Eng- 


liſh language. 


— 
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What prevented Mr. Addiſon's 
purſuing this deſign, was his being 


again called out into public buſi- 


neſs; for on the death of the 
queen, he was appointed ſecretary 
to the lords juſtices; then again, 
in 1715, ſecretary for Ireland, and 
on lord Sunderland's refignation of 
the lord lieutenancy, he was made 


one of the lords commiſſioners of 


trade, d 

In 1716, he married the coun- 
teſs of Warwick, and in the en- 
ſuing year was raiſed to the high 
dignity of one of her majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, —The 
fatigues of this important pot 
being too much for Mr, Addiſon's 


conſtitution, which was naturally | 


not an extraordinary one, he was 
very ſoon obliged to reſign it, in- 
tending for the remainder of his 
life to purſue the completion of 
ſome literary deſigns which he had 
planned out: but this he had no 
long time allowed him for the 
doing, an aſthma, attended with a 
dropſy, carrying him off the ſtage 
of this world before he could finiſh 
any of his ſchemes.—He departed 
this life at Holland houſe, near 
Kenſington, on the 15th of June, 
1719, having then juſt entered into 
his 48th year, and left behind him 
one only daughter. | 

As a <vriter we need ſay little of 


him, as the general eſteem his 


works were, {till are, and ever muſt, 
be held in,“ pleads, as Shakſpeare 
„ fays, like angels trumpet tor gucd, 
in their behalf. As a poet, his Cato 
in the dramatic, and his Campaign 
in the Heroic way, will ever main- 


tain a place amongſt the firſt rate 


works of either kind. Vet I can- 
not help thinking even theſe ex- 
celled by the elegance, accuracy, 
and elevation of his Proje Mrit- 
ings; among which his papers in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
hold a foremoſt rank, and muſt 
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continue the objects of admiration, 
ſo lopg as the Engliſh language 
retains its purity, or any authors 
who have written in it continue to 
be read. — As a man, it is impoſſi- 
hle to ſay too much, and it would 
even extend beyond our preſent 
limits to ſay enough, in his praiſe, 
as he was in every reſpect truly 
valuable.—In private life he was 
amiable, 1n public employment ho- 
nourable ; a zealous patriot ; faith- 
ful to his friends and ſtedfaſt to hi; 
Principles; and the noble fentt- 
ments which every where breathe 
through his Cato, are no more than 
emanations of that love for his 
country, which was the conſtant 
guide of all his actions. — But laſt of 
all let us view him as a Chriſtian, in 
which light he will appear ſtill 
more exalted than in any other, — 
And to this end nothing perhaps 
can more effectually lead us than 
the relating an anecdote concern- 
ing his death, in the words of one 
of the beſt men as well as the beſt 
writers, who, in a pamphlet writ- 
ten almoſt entirely to introduce 
this little ſtory, ſpeaks of him in 
the following manner: 3 

„After a long and manly, but 
« vain ſtruggle with his diſtem- 
6 per,” ſays he, he difmifſed his 
« phyſicians, and with them all 
« hopes of life: but with his hopes 


« of life he diſmiſſed not his con- 
&« cern for the living, but ſent for 


& a youth (Lord Warwick) nearly 
„related, and finely. accompliſhed, 
© but not above being the better 
for good impreſſions from a dy- 
« ing friend: he came; but life 
en w glimmering in the ſocket, 
s the dying friend was ſilent.— 
„ A ter a decent and proper pauſe, 
*« tne youth ſaid, Dear Sir! you 
«* {ent for mes I believe, and I hope, 


* that you late ſome commands; I 


& all hald Heim moſt ſacreu. May 


„ diſtant ages,“ proceeds this au- 
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thor, “ not only hear, but feel the 
reply! — Forcibly graſping the 
“ youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, See 
ein what peace a Chriſtian can die. 
„He ſpoke with difficulty, and 
ſoon expired.” The pamphlet 
from which this is quoted, is en- 
titled, Conjectures on original Cumpo- 
ſction, and, although publiſhed ano- 
nymoufty, was written by the great 
Dr. Edward Voung. Nor can [ 
with more propriety cloſe my cha- 
rafter of Mr. Addiſon than with 
this very Gentleman's obſervations 
on the juſt- mentioned anecdote, 
when, after telling us that it is to 
this circumſtance Mr. Tickell re- 
fers, where, in his lines on this 
great man's death, he has theſe 
words, 
He taught us how to live; and, 
Oh! tao high | 
A price for knowledge, taught us 
how to die. a 
Thus proceeds Dr. Young ; “ had 
* not this poor plank been thrown 
* out, the chief article of his glo 
6 would probably have been Funk 
for ever, and late ages had re- 
„ ceived but a fragment of his 
fame. — A fragment glorious in- 
e deed, for his genius how bright! 
* but to commend him for com- 
„ poſition, though immortal, is 
& detration now, if there our en- 
* comium ends.—Let us look far- 
„ ther to that concluding ſcene, 
„ which ſpoke human nature not 
„ unrelated to the Divine. —To 
„ that let us pay the long and 
large arrear of our greatly poſt- 
„ humous applauſe.” _ | 
A little farther. he thus termi- 
nates this noble encomium.—* If 
powers were not wanting, a mo- 
„ pument more durable than thoſe 
* of marble ſhould proudly riſe 
* in this ambitious page to the 
© new. and far nobler Addiſon, 
* than that which you and the 
5 public have ſo long and ſo much 
„ admired: 


* . pt 
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& admired :—nor this nation only, 


for it is Europe's Addiſon as 


« well as ours; though Europe 


ce knows not half his titles to her 


e efteem, being as yet unconſcious 
« that the dying Addiſon far out- 
« ſhines her Addiſon immortal.” 

Having thus given ſome account 
of the life and death of this great 
man, nothing more remains in this 
place to be done, but to give a liſt 
of his dramatic pieces, which were 
the following three: | 

1. Roſamond. Opera. 1707. 

2. Cato, Iraf. 1713. 

3. The Drummer. Com. 1715. 

ALABASTER, WILLIAM. This 
author was born in Suffolk, and 


educated in Trinity College in the 


univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and was afterwards incorporated 
of the univerſity of Oxford, 7th of 
July, 1592. Wood ſays, he was 
the rareſt poet and Grecian that 
any one age or nation produced. 
He attended the unfortunate earl 
of Eſſex in his voyage to Cadiz as 
his Chaplain; but entertaining 
ſome doubts upon religion, he was 
prevailed upon to declare himſelf 
a Roman catholic, and wrote a 
pamphlet to vindicate his conduct 
on the occaſion, Becoming diſ- 
guſted with his new friends, he 
changed a ſecond time, and re- 
turned to the church of England. 
He was made prebendary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral in London, doctor 
of divinity, and rector of Thar- 
held in Hertfordſhire, He died 
about the beginning of April, 
1640, and was buried by his friend 
Nicholas Bacon of Gray's-Inn, 
whom he appointed his execu:or, 

He was the author of ſeveral 
works, and one Latin play, which 
Dr. Johnſon mentions with appro- 
bation in his life of Milton; ſee 
p. 7. It was called, 


oxana, Trag. Svo. 1632. 
DL. 1. i 
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ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, earl 


of STERLING The family of 
this North Britiſh bard was origin- 
ally a branch of the Macdonalds.— 
Alexander Macdonald, their an- 
ceſtor, obtained from the family of 
Argyle a grant of the lands of 
Menſtry, in Clacmananſhire, where 
they fixed their reſidence, and took 
their ſurnames from the chriſtian 
name of their predeceſſor, Our 
author was born in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; and, during the 
minority of James VI. of Scotland, 


| he gave early ſpecimens of a riſing 


genius, and. much 1mproved the 
fine parts he had from nature, by 
a very polite and extenſive educa- 
tion. He firſt travelled abroad as 
tutor to the earl of Argyle, and, 
after his return, being happy in ſo 
great a patron as the earl, he was 
careſſed by perſons of the firſt 
faſhion, while he yet moved in the 
ſphere of a 
Mr. Alexander, having a ftrong 
propenſity to poetry, declined en- 
tering upon any public employ- 
ment for ſome years, and dedicated 
all his time to the ſtudy of the an- 
cient poets, upon whom he formed 
his taſte. Although king James 
had but few regal qualities, yet he 
certainly was an encourager of 
learned men. Accordinely, he ſoon 
took Mr. Alexander into his fa- 
your, and accepted the poems, 
our author preſented him, with the 
moſt condeſcending marks of 


eſteem. In the year 1614, he 


created him a knight, and gave 
him the place of maſter of the re- 
queſts. Charles I. alſo beſtowed 
on him great marks of the royal 
favour, and made him ſecretary of 
ſate for the Scotch affairs, in place 
of the earl of Haddington, and a 
peer, by the title of Viſcount 
Sterling; ſoon after which he raiſed 


him to the dignity of an earl, by 


letters patent, dated 14 June, 1633, 


* | upon 


n 
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upon the ſolemnity of his majeſty's 
coronation, at the palace of Holy- 
Rood-Houſe in Edinburgh. His 
lordſhip enjoyed the place of ſecre- 
tary with the molt unblemiſhed 
reputation, for the ſpace of fifteen 
years, even to his death, which 
happened on the 12th of February, 
1640. | 
His lordſhip's dramatic pieces 
are, 

i. Darius. Trag. 4to. 1693. 

2. Craſus. Trag. 1604. 

3. The Alerandrian Tragedie. to. 
1604. | 

4. Julius Cz/ar. Trag. to. 1604. 
His Works were publiſhed in 1637. 

ANnDprEws MILES PETER. This 
gentleman is a living author, and 
a dealer in gunpowder; but his 
works (which are as follow) in 
their effect by no means reſemble 
fo active a compoſition, being ut- 
terly deficient in point of force 

and ſplendor. | 

1. The Election. Int. 8 vo. 1774. 

2. The Conjurer. F. 1774. N. P. 

3. Belphegor; or, The Wifhes, 
C. O. 1778. N. P. 5 

4. Summer Amnſements, or, An 
Adventure at Margate, C. O. 1779. 
This was written in conjunction 
with Mr, Miles. | 

5. Fire and Water. B. O. 1780. 

6. Diſſibation. C. Svo. 1781. 

The Baron Kiukvervankots- 


derftrakengatchdern. M. C. B8vo. 
1781. 5 | 
ARMIN, RoßgERT. This au- 


thor was an actor at the Globe, 
Black-Fryers, and was living in 
1611, ſome verſes having been 
addrefled to him in that year by 
John Davies. of Hereford ; from 
which he appears to have occa- 
fionally performed the part of the 
Fool or Clown ' in Shakſpeare's 
Pla) s. | | 

In Tarleton's Jeſts it is ſaid, that 
he was an apprentice at firſt to a 
Goldſmith in Lombard-ſtreet, and 
that going to a tavern in Grace- 
church-ſtreet, to dun the keeper 
thereof, who was a debtor to 


] | 
AR 

his maſter, Tarleton, who of the 
maſter of that tavern was now 
only a lodger in it, ſaw ſome verſes 
written by Armin on the wainſcot- 
upon his maſter's ſaid debtor, 
whoſe name was Charles Tarleton, 
and liked them ſo well that he 
wrote others under them, prophe- 
cying, that as he was, ſo Armin 


ſhould be; therefore called him his 


adopted ſon, to wear the clown's 
ſuit after him. And ſo it fell out, 
for the boy was ſo pleaſed with 
what Tarleton had written of him, 
ſo reſpected his perſon, ſo fre- 
quented his plays, and fo learned 
his humour and manners, that 
from his private practice he came 
to public. playing his 275 that 
he was in great repute for the ſame 
all the former part of king James's 
reign. 

He was the author of 

The Two Maides of More Clacte, 
Com. 4to. 1609. | | 

He likewiſe wrote a book called, 
A Nef? of Ninnies, fimply of them- 
ſelves wvith compounds, 1608, And 
at Stationers-Hall was entered in 
the ſame year, a book called, 
% Peantaſm, the Italian Taylor and 
is Boy, made by Mr. Armin, 
« ſervant to his mijeſly,” I have 
in another place ventured a ſurmiſe 
in regard to his having been the 
author of one dramatic piece, from 
the correſpondence of the prefixed 
initials (See above, A. R.).— 
There was publiſhed in the year 
1604, a pamphlet, entitled, 

A Diſcourſe of Elizabeth Armin, 
ch, cui ſome other Complices, at- 
tempted to poiſon her huſhand, 

Whether this azecdote has any 
reference to our author I cannot 
pretend to affirm; but think it by 
no means improbable, from the 
correſpondence of the date with 
the time that he flouriſhed in. 

ARMSTRONG, Dr. JohN. This 
gentleman was born in Scotland, 
and after a liberal education de- 
voted himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
in which, though he was eſteemed 

| to 
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to have made a conſiderable pro- 


ficiency, he never arrived at much 
practice. He however was ap- 
pointed phyſician to the king's 
army, a poſt which I believe he 
held at his death. His works have 
rent inequalities, ſome of them 


eing poſſeſſed of every requiſite to 


be ſought after in the moſt perfect 


compoſition, while others can hard- 
ly be conſidered as ſuperior to the 

roductions of mediocrity itſelf. 
His Art of preſerving Healrtb, a 
poem, is his beſt performance, and 
will tranſmit his name to poſterity 
as one of the firſt Englith wri- 
ters. He died in September, 1779. 


In the year 1770, two volumes 


of Miſcellanies were printed, in 


which is included, 


The Forced Marriage, Trag. writ- 


ten in 1754. 

AR NE, Dr. Thouas AuGUs- 
TINE. This gentleman was the 
ſon of Mr. Arne, an upholdſterer, 
in Covent-Garden, the perſon ſup- 
poſed to have been intended by 
Mr. Addiſon in drawing the cha- 


racter of the celebrated pol itician, 


in No 155 and 160 of The Tatler. 


He was early devoted to muſic, 
and ſoon became eminent in his 
profeſſion. On the Gth of July, 
1759, he had the degree of doctor 
of muſic conferred on him by the 
univerſity of Oxford. The excel- 
lence of his compoſitions is uni- 
verſally acknowledged, and he was 
particularly fcilful in inſtructing 
vocal performers, ſeveral of whom 
have been in great favour with the 
town, Though poſſeſſed of abilt- 
tics which ſeemed to promiſe him 
both fortune and reputation, he 
was always in. narrow circum- 
liances, to which an unbounded 
artachment to the fair ſex might 
a good deal contribute, He died 
the 5th of March, 1778, having 
writen the following pieces: | 
1. Artaxerxes, Opera, i702, 80, 


227 
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2. The Guardian outtwitted, Com. 


Opera, 1764, 8vo. 


3. The Roſe, C. Oper. 1778, 8vo. 
And probably two or three anony- 
mous dramas. 

ARNOLD CoRNELI VS. Of this 
author we can learn no particulars, 
except that at one time he was 
one of the uſhers of Merchant 
Taylors ſchool. In a volume of 
Poems, publiſhed in 1757, in 4to. 
is a play by him, called, 

Oſman, Trag. 

ARROWSMITH, Mr. This gen- 

tleman was of Cambridge, and 
had the degree of maſter of arts, 
Langbaine alone informs us that 
to him was aſcribed a play, which 
however was publiſhed anony- 
mous, entitled, 
The Reformation, Com. 4to. 1673. 
ARTHUR, J. Was a player of 
eminence in the characters of old 
men, and for ſeveral years per- 
formed at Covent-Garden theatre. 
He afterwards became manager of 
the playhouſe at Bath, and died 
April 8, 1772. | ee: 

About the year 1754, was ated 
at Covent-Garden, for his benefit, 
a Ballad Opera, written as he ſaid 
by himſelf, and which had been 
acted at the ſame theatre, and 
printed in 1738. It was called, 

The Lucky Diſcovery; or, The 
Tanner of York, 8vo. | 

ASCOUGH, CHARLES EDWARD. 
This gentleman was ſon of Dr, 
Francis Aſcough, dean of Briſtol, 
by a fiſter of the firſt lord Lyttel- 
ton, He was brought up in the 
army, and for ſome time had a 
commiſſion in the guards. A bad 
ſtare of health compelled him 
to reiinquiſh his profeſſion, and 
obliged him to travel into Italy. 


His diſorder was not relieved by 


theſe meaſures, he continued lin- 
gering for ſome time, and in the 
end died on the 14th day of 
October, 1779. He was the pub- 
"<< | K 
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lier of the Miſcellaneous Works 


of his uncle lord Lyttelton, and 


wrote ſome account of his own 
travels. He was the author of one 
Play, called, 

Bemirainis, Trag. 1776, 8vo. 

Askhrox, RoBERT. This au- 
thor was of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and wrote one play, which, 
from a paſſage in the Epilogue, 
appears to haye been produced in 
the year 1727. It is called, 

The Battle of Aughrim ; or, The 
Fall of Mon ſieur 5 Ruth, Trag. 
Printed ſeveral times in Dublin. 

As PIN WALL, 8. Of this au- 
thor I can learn no account. 


as the title-page declare: from the 
French of Corelle. It is called, 

Red gune; or, The Rival Bro- 
thers, 1765, 8vo. 

As rox, Anrkon Y. Common- 
ly called i ony Aſton, was che ſon 
of a gentleman who had formerly 
been maſter of the Plea Office, in 
the King's Bench. He was bred 
an attorney; but having a ſmat- 
tering of humour, he left "the, ſtudy 
of the aw for the tage. He play- 


ed on all the theatres in London, 


but never long in any ot them, 
being of too flighty a diſpoſition 
to ſettle any where, His way of 
living was peculiar to himſelf and 
family; reſorting to the principal 
cities and towns in England with 


his Medley, as he called it, which 


was compoſed of ſome capital 
ſcenes of humour out of the moſt 
celebrated plays. His company 
con ſiſted only of himſelf, his wife, 
and ſon; and between every icene 
a ſong or dialogue of his own 
kom pohng was ſung or perſormed 
to fil yp the interval. He pre- 
tended a right to every tewn he 
entered; and whenever another 
company interſered with him, he 


Was ver 32 attenive ang dextrous in 


ö 7 


1 


He publiſhed one Tragedy, done 


FT. 
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laying them under contribution. 
5 1725, he petitioned the Houſe 
of Commons to be heard againtt 
the bill then depending for regu- 
lating the ſtage, and was permit- 
ted to deliver a ludicrous ſperch, 
which was afterwards publiſhed. 
Chetwood, in his Hiſtory of the 
Stage, printed 1749, imagines that 
our author was then living, and 
travelling in ſome part of the king- 
dom. 

He is the author of one piece, 
called, 

Love in a Hurry, Com. 1709. 

As oN, WALTER. This au- 
thor is only known as the writer 
of one piece, which was forbid to 
be repreſented, called, 

The Ręſtauration of Ki ing Charles 
the Second; or, The Life and Death 
of Oliqer Cromwell, Bal. Oper. 8vo. 
1733. 

AVERAY, RoBERT, This wri- 
ter is totally unknown. There is, 
however, in print by him one 
dramatic' performance, called, 

Britannia and the Gods in Coun- 
cil, 4tOs 17 56. 

'AYRE, WILLIAM. Of this 
gentleman I know nothing more 
than that he has favoured the pub- 
lic with a tranſlation of that ce- 
lebrated dramatic 1 of W 
called, 

e 8vo. [17 575 
and alſo with that of an Italian 
Tragedy, the original text of which 
he has printed page by page with 
his tranſlation, entitled, 

Merope. 8:0. 1740. 


AvRrEs, JaAmEs, This author 


is mentioned no where but in the 
Britiſh Theatre, where he is ſaid 
to be a native of Ireland, and 'to 
have wrote one dramatic piece, 
Ent: led by: 

Sencho at Court. Bal, Opera. Lxo. 


* . 
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W. This author is menti- 
B. oned by the above initials, 
which are prefixed to a little piece 
never acted, but printed by the title 
of, | | 
The Furor. Farce. 8v9. 
This piece was publiſhed in 1717. 
' Bacon, Dr. Was the author of 
the ſeveral dramas hereafter men- 
tioned. I believe his chriſtian 
name was Phanuel, a gentleman 
of Magdalen College, Oxſord, 
who took the degree of M. A. 
April 17, 1722; of B. D. April 
29, 1731; and of D. D. Dec. q, 
2 
called, The Kite. | 
His dramatic works are the fol- 
jog 
1. The Taxes. D. E. 1757, 8vo. 
2. The Infeenificants. C. 1757, 8v9. 
3. The Tryal of the Time-killers. 
C. 1757, 8vo. 
4. The Moral Quack, D. S. 1757, 
8vo. | 
5. The Oculiſt. D. E. 1757, 8vo, 
BAILE V, ABRA HAM This gen- 
tleman was a member of the ho- 
nourable ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, 
and in the early part of his life 
wrote a play, called, 
The Spightful Siſter. C. 4to. 1667. 
BAILLIE, Dr. JohN. This gen- 
tleman was one of the phyſicians to 
St, George's Hoſpital, and alſo 
hyſician to the Engliſh army in 
landers, He died of a ſpotted 
fever at Ghent, in December, 1743. 
He is ſaid to have been of a very 
amiable d-{pofition, and his loſs 
was much regretted by his friend“. 
After his death was publiſhed 
by ſubſcription, tor the benefit of 
his widow, | 


Tac Married C g act. 8vo. 1749, 


He alſo wrote a Poem, 


B A 


BAKER, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was the ſon of a very emi- 
nent attorney in the city of Lon- 


don, and was ſome time of the 


univerſity of Oxford. His turn 
was entirely to Comedy, and his 
Plays in general met with ſucceſs, 
and were held in good eſtimation. 
Nor was that approbation by any 
means unjuſt, notwithſtanding the 
lighting manner in which Mr. 
Whincop has ſpoken of his writ- 
1ngs. His plots are in general his 
own, his conduct of them pleaſ- 
ing, his characters ſtrongly drawn 
(which 1s certainly one of the 
greateſt perfeftions of Comedy), 


his language eaſy and agreeable, his 
wit pure and genuine, and his ſa- 


tire juſt and poignant. I have the 
more readily entered into this en- 
comium, which I think his writ- 


ings deſerve, to vindicate their 


character, as well as the judgment 
of the public which gave them the 
ſanction of applauſe, from the con- 
tempt thrown on them by Mr. 


Whincop, who is the only writer 


that has attempted to give them 
any character at all, and who in- 
deed contradicts himſelf in the cha- 
racter he has given, ſince he denies 
them. both wit and humour, and 
yet allows them to poſſeſs the Ys 


 comica (or, as he calls it,“ ſome- 


„thing to make one laugh”), 
which certainly can never ſubſiſt 
without one or the other of theſe 
two properties; but indeed Mr. 


Whincop ſeems on the whole to 


write with ſome degree of prejudice 
againit him, throwing the ſame 
kind of abuſe on a periodical pa- 
per which he was the author of, 
calied the Femaic Tatler, 
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The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him are five in number, 
and their titles as follow: 


1. Humours of the Age. Com. 
4to. 1701. 5 

2. Tunbridge Walks, Com. 4to. 
150627 

3. Af at Oxford. Com. 4to. 
1704. 8 

4. Hampſtead Heath, Com. 4to. 
. 

5. Fine Ladies Airs. Com. 4to. 
_ 


All of them have a conſiderable 
ſhare of merit, yet only one among 


the number ſtands on the preſent | 
Was born on the 21ſt of November, 


£*% 7 pw '% 


There is an anecdote in regard 
to a character in this Comedy, with 
reſpect to the author's character, 
which I might properly have taken 
notice of here, but that the reader 
will find it in the ſecond part of 
this work in my account of the 
piece itſelf. | | 

Whether the effeminate turn of 
diſpoſition there hinted at, or this 

entleman's attachment to the 
Muſes, drew him from any appli- 
cation to buſineſs, or from what 
other cauſe 1 know not, but during 
the latter part of his life he ſtood 
on but indifferent terms with his 
father, who allowing him but a 


very ſcanty income, he was obliged 


to retire into Worceſterſhire, where 
Whincop tells us he 1s reported to 
have died of that loathſome difor- 
der the Morbus pediculoſus. 
BAKER, Davio ERSKINE, to 
whom the public are indebted for the 
former edition of this work, was the 
eldeſt {on of Henry Baker, a gentle- 
man well known inthe philoſophical 
world, by a daughter of the cele- 
brated Daniel Defoe, Being adopt- 
ed by an uncle, who was a filk 
throwſter in Spital Fields, he ſuc- 


ceeded him in his buſineſs; but 


wanting the prudence and attention 


Vork, and Stokeſley 


B A 


which are neceſſary to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs in trade, he ſoon failed. He 
was the author of ſeveral occaſional 
Poems in the periodical collec- 
tions, and of one dramatic piece. 
The Muſe of Oſfian; a dramatic 


Poem, ſelected from the Poems of 


Oſſian, acted and printed at Edin- 
CCCCCͥͤ ͤ T 

BAKER, R. This author 1s only 
known by having produced one 
dramatic piece, called, 

The Mad Houſe. B. O. 8 vo. 1737. 

Bare, Joan, is more known as 
an hiſtorian, and controverſialiſt, 
than as a dramatick writer. He 


1495, at Cove, a ſmall village near 


Dunwich, in Suffolk. His pa- 


rents, having many other children, 


and not being in very affluent cir- 
cumſtances, ſent him, at the age 


of twelve years, to the monaſtery 
of Carmelites at Norwich, where 
he received part of his education; 
he aſterwards ſtudied at Hulme 
Abbey in Northumberland, and 
from thence removed to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, While he 


continued at the univerſity, being 


as he ſays ſeriouſly ſtirred up by 
the illuſtrious the lord Wentworth, 
he renounced the tenets of. the 
church of Rome; and, that he 
might never more ſerve ſo exe- 
crable a beaſt, I took, ſays he, to 
wite the faithful Dorothy, in obe- 
dience to that divine command, 
Let him that cannot contain, 
& marry.” Biſhop Nicolſon in- 
finuates, that his diſlike to a ſtate 
of celibacy was the means of his 
converſion, more than any doubts 
which he entertained about the 
truth of his faith. The change of 
his religion expoſed him to the 
perſecution of the Romiſh clergy, 
particularly of Lee archbiſhop of 
ey biſhop of 
London : but he found an able 
and powerful protector in the boy 

| on 
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ſon of lord Cromwell, the favou- 
rite of Henry the Eighth. On 
the death of this nobleman, he 
withdrew into the Low Countries, 
and reſided there eight years ; in 
which time he wrote ſeveral pieces 
in the Englith language. On the 
acceſſion of king Edward the Sixth, 

he was recalled into England, and 
obtained the living of Biſhops 
Stocke, in the county of South- 
ampton. During his reſidence at 
his living, he was almoſt brought 
to the point of death by an ague; 
when hearing that the king was 
come in progreſs to Southampton, 
five miles only from where he 
dwelt, he went to pay his reſpects 
to him. * I toke my horſe, ſays 
“he, about 10 of the clocke, for 
very weakneſſe ſcant able to ſytt 
„hym, and fo came thydre. Be- 
6 twixt two and three of the clocke, 
4 the ſame day, I drew towardes 
„the place where as his majeſtie 
& was, and ſtode in the open Hrete 
«6 ryghragaini the gallerye. Anon, 
my frinde Johan Fylpot, a gen- 
e tylman, and one of hys previe 
chambre, called unto him two 
% more of hys companyone, which 
„ in moving their heades towardes 
5 me, ſhewed me moſt frendely 
00 countenaunces. By one of theſe 
of three the kynge havynge infor- 
„ macion that I was there in the 
4e firete, he marveled therof, for ſo 
* much as it had bene tolde. hym 
% a lytle afore that I was bothe 
& dead and buried. With that 
„ hys grace came to the wyndowe, 

& and ear:elily bebelde me a poore 
„ weake creature, as though he 
had had upon me fo ſymple a 
& ſubject, an earnet regard, "Or ra- 
< ther a very fatherly care.“ This 
viſit to the king occaſioned his im- 
mediate appointment to the bi— 


fuoprick or Of tory, which was ſet- 
ted the next dau, = ne declared 
_alterwards, a2272/; bs 5 vt * tie 
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the 20th of . 1553, he was 
conſecrated at Dublin 1 eo 
biſhop of that ſee, and underwent 
a variety of perſecutions from the 

Popiſh party in Ireland, which at 
I: -ngth coihpelled him to leave bis 
dioceſe, and conceal nimſelf i in 
Dublin. Endeavouring to eicapę 
from thence in a ſmall. trading 
veſſel, he was taken priſoner by 
the captain of a Dutch man of war, 
who rifled him of all his money, 
apparel, and effects. The ſhip 
vas then driven by ſtreſs of weather 
1nto St. Ives in Cornwall, where 
he was taken up on ſuſpicion of 
high treaſon, but ſoon diſcharged. 
From thence, after a cruize of 
ſeveral days, the ſhip arrived in 
Dover Road, aud he was again put 
in danger by a falſe accuſation. 
On his arrival in Holland, he was 
kept priſoner three weeks, and 
then obtained his liberty on pay- 
ment of a ſum of money. From 
Holland he retired to Baſil in 
Switzerland, and continued abroad 
during the remainder of queen 
Mary's reign. On the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, he returned to 


England; but being diſguſted wita 


the treatwent he met with in Ire- 
land, he went thither no more. 
He was promoted on the 15th of 
January, 1560, to a prebend 1n the 
cathedral church or Canterbury, 
and died in that City in Nov. 1563, 
in the 63th year of his age. Ac- 
cordiog to the manners of the times 
in which he wrote, he appears to 
have taken very indeceat liberties 
with all his antagoniſts in his re- 
ligious controverfies, and to have 
confidered himſelf as not baund by 
any rules of decorum ih replyiag 
to thoſe from Whom he differed in 


matters wherein the intereſts of 


religion were concerned, The acri- 
N mony 
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mony of his ſtyle on theſe occaſions 
acquired him the appellation of 
Bilious Bale, and it was applied to 
him with ſingular propriety. His 

incipal work is eſteemed the 
Scriptorum illuſtrium majoris Brytan- 
ag quam nunc Angliam et Scotam 
vocant Catalogus; a Fapheto per 
3618 anos uſque ad annum hunc 
domini 1557, &c. firſt printed i Im- 
perfectly at Weſel 1549, and af- 


terwards more compleat in 1557 


and 1559. He was the author of 
a great number of dramatic pieces, 


three of which only appear to have 


you publiſhed, viz. 

. A Tragedye or E nterlud:, a- 
awfe fling the chefe promyſes of God 
unto Man in all ages of the olde lawe 

from the fall of Adam to the Incar- 
racyon of the Lorde Feſus Chrift, 
Comyled by Johan Bale, Anno Do- 
eint 1538, Bvo. Re-printed in 
Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, 

Another edition of this perfor- 
mance was printed in 4to. by John 
Charlewood 1577, and in the title- 
page faid to be now fyrſt imprinted, 
{See Ames, 369.) 


2. A brefe Comedy or E uterlude of 


Foban Bapriſies preachyng in the 
Wilderneſſe, the crafiy aſſauites of the 
bypocry es, with the gloryouſe bap- 
eyſme of the Lorde Jeſus Chriſt. Com- 
glg Johan Bale, Ai no 15 38, S vo. 
Re- printed in the Harleian Miſ- 
cellany, vol. I. p. 37. 
3. A bree Comedy or Enterlude, 
concernynge the ' texpratyon of our Lorde 


and Saver Feſus Chriſt by Sathan in 


the dejſart, Compyled by Johan 
Bale, Anno 1538, 8vo. (Ames, 
497» 498.) 

According to ws all theſe 
pieces were originally printed 
zhroad. | 
_ He has aiſo tranſlated the Tra- 
gedies of Pammachius ; and, in his 


_ account of the writers of 55 


be ſides ile plais already mention- 
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ed, he has given the following 
liſt of his other dramatic perfor- 
mances. 

1. Of Chriſt «when he was tauelue 
Years old, one Comedy, 

2; Of Þ aptiſm and Temptation, 


two Comedies. 


3. Of Lazarus ra je Jrom the 
Dead, one Comedy. 

4. 07 the Councells 1 Biſhops, one 
Comedy. 

5. Of Simon the Laer, one Co- 
medy. 

6. Of the Lord's Supper and 2 | 
ing the Feet, one Comedy. 

5. Of the Paſſion of Chryf/t, two 

. 

8. Of the Sepulture and Reſurs- 
rection, two Comedies. 

9. Upon both Marriages of the 
King. 

10. Againſt Momus's and Zoilus's. 

11. The Treacheries of the Papyſts. 

12. Againſt thoſe ho adulter ate 
the Word of God. | 

13. Of John King of En gland. 

14. Of the Impoſtures f Thomas 
Becket. 

15. Corruptions of the Divine 
Laws, 

16. The Image of Love, 

BaxcROT, Joan. This author 
was by profeſſion a ſurgeon ; and 
happening to have a good deal of 
practice among the young wits and 
frequenters of the theatres, whom 


the warm favours they had met 


with among the fair devotees of 
the Paphian goddeſs drove to ſeek 
his advice and aſſiſtance, he ac- 
quired from their converſation a 
paſſion for the muſes, and an in- 
clination to ſignalize himſelf in 


their ſervice: in conſequence of 


which inclination he made two eſ- 
ſays in the dramatic way, neither 
of which are devoid of merit, nor 
failed of meeting with ſome de- 
gree of ſucceſs, viz. ; 

1. Sertorius. Trag. 4to. 1670. 


2, Henry 


B A 
2. Henry TI. Trag. 4to. 1692. 
He died in the year 1696, and 
lies interred in St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden. It is not improbable that 
he might be related to, or a de- 
ſcendant from, Mr. Thomas Ban- 
croft, of Swanton in Derbyſhire, 
whom Sir Aſton Cockaine has ce- 
lebrated as a poet of eſteem. See 
Cockaine's Poems, 8vo. 1658. p. 
103. 112. 116. 1 56. | 
Coxeter attributes another play 
to this author, which however he 
ſays he made a preſent both of the 
reputation and profits of to Mount- 


fort the player. It was entitled, 


3. Edward III. Frag. 4to. 1691. 
_ Panks, JokN. This gentle- 
man was bred an attorney at law, 
and belonged to the ſociety of 
New-Inn. The dry ſtudy of the 
law however not being ſo ſuitable 
to his natural diſpoſition as the 
more elevated flights of poetical 
imagination, he quitted the pur- 
ſuit of riches in the Inns of Court, 
for the paying his attendance on 
thoſe ragged jades the Muſes in the 
theatre, Here however he found 
his rewards by. no means adequate 
to his deſerts, His emoluments at 
the beſt were precarious, and the 
various ſucceſſes of his pieces too 
' feelingly convinced him of the 
error in his choice. This how- 
ever did not prevent him from 
purſuing with chearfulneſs the path 
he had taken ; his thirſt of fame, 
and warmth of poetic enthuſiaſm, 
alleviating to his imagination many 
diſagreeable circumſtances, which 


indigence, the too frequent atten- 


dant on poetical purſuits, often 
threw him into. 

His turn was entirely to Tragedy. 
His merit in which is of a pecu- 
iar kind. For at the ſame time 
that his language muſt be confeſſed 
to be extremely unpoetical, and 
his numbers uncouth and inharmo- 
nious; nay, even his characters 


{33 
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very far from being ſtrongly mark. 
ed or diſtinguiſhed, and his Epi- 
ſodes extremely irregular; yet it 


is impoſſible to avoid being deeply 


affected at the repreſentation, and 
even at the reading of his tragic 
pieces. This is owing in the ge- 
neral to an happy choice of his 
ſubjects, which are all borrowed 
from hiſtory, either real or roman- 
tic, and indeed the moſt of them 
from circumſtances in the annals 
of our own country, which, not 
only from their being familiar to 
our continual recollection, but even 


from their having ſome degree f 


relation to ourſelves, we are apt to 
receive with a kind of partial pre- 
poſſeſſion, and a pre- determination 
to be pleaſed. He has conſtantly 
choſen as the baſis of his plays 


ſuch tales as were in themſelves 


and their well-known cataſtrophes 
moſt truly adapted to the purpoſes 
of the drama. He has indeed but 
little varied from the ſtrictneſs of 


hiſtorical facts, yet he ſeems to 


have made it his conſtant rule to 
keep the ſcene perpetually alive, 
and never ſuffer his characters to 
droop. His verſe is not poetry, 
but proſe run mad. Vet will the 
falſe gem ſometimes approach ſo 
near in glitter to the true one, at 
leaſt in the eyes of all but the real 


Connoiſſeurs (and how ſmall a 
part of an audience are to be 
ranked in this claſs will need no 


ghoſt to inform us), that bombaſt 
will frequently paſs for the true 
ſublime, and where it is render- 


ed the vehicle of incidents in 


themſelves affecting, and in which 


the heart is apt to iatereſt itſelf, it 


will perhaps be found to have a 
ſtronger power on the human paſ- 
ſions than even that property to 
which it is in reality no more than 
a bare /uccedaneum, And from 
theſe principles it is that we muſt 
account for Mr. Banks's writings 
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having i in the general drawn more 
tears from, and excited more ter- 
ror in, even judicious audiences 
than thoſe ot much more SEEN” 
and more truly poetical authors. 
The Tragedies he has leit be- 
hind him are ſeyen in number, 
and are as follow: _ 

1. Ripal Rings. Tr. 4to. 1677. 


O 


2. Deferudtion of Troy, Tr. 410. 


1679. 
3. Vir ue betray? d. Tr. 4to. 1682, 


4. {/land Dueens. Tr. 4to. 1084. 
"Y Unhappy Favorite, Tr. 4to. 


65 ace Uſurper. Tr. 4t0.1694. 
7. Cyrus the Great. Tr. 4t0.1690. 
Of theſe few have been per- 
formed for ſome | years paſt, ex- 
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cepting the Unhappy Favorite, or 
Zar of 22 Er, which continued 
ph very lately a flock tragedy at 
both theatres. "3 Jones“ s Tra- 
gedy on the ſame ſubject, which 
came out in 1758, and ſince that 
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laces), 1 however to bave 
5 that alſo from the ſtage; ; 
at, leaſt for a while. Vet I cannot 
elp obſerving, to the honour of 
15 Banks's * , that although 


eminence, VIZ. . Mr. Ra] ph, have 
all handled the fame ftory in ſome- 
what a different manner, yet they 


many paſſages from his Tragedy; 
and moreover, that whatever ad- 


his in ome reſpects, yet in point of 
Pathos, which ought to be one of 


fands ſuperior to them all. 

Ihe writers on dramatic ſubjects 
have not aſcertained either the 
year of the birth or that of the 
death of this author. His laſt re- 
mains however lie interred in the 
church of St. James“ s, Weſtmin- 


fer, 7 0 
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theſe two writers, and ane er of 


have all concurred in borrowing . 
vantages their pieces may have over 


the great aims of Tragedy, he ſtill 


Barcrar, Sir WILLIAM. Of 
this gentleman I know no more 
than that he lived in the reigns of 

K. James I, and K. Charles I. and 
that he was author of one play, 
entitled, | 
The Loft 5 17. Com. 4to. 
16 5 

3 RIchARD. This 
gentleman was, 1 believe, of Exe- 
ter College, in Oxford, and took 
his degree of M. A. Nov. 25, 1729. 
I am entirely unacquainted with 
any further particulars concerning 


him except that he wrote, 


Y, he Vi 27 zin Queen. * 8 vo. 1 729. 

BARKER, Mr. A gentleman of 
this name is ſaid by all the writers 
to have been the author of two 
dramatic pieces, whoſe titles are as 
follow, 

I. Beau di feated. Com. 

2. Fidelia and Fortunatus, _ 

But that theſe plays were writ- 
ten by Mr, Barker I cannot but 
entertain a doubt. The former of 
them hath the name of Mrs. Pix 
to it as the author; and the latter 
is probably of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a play with that title 
being e at Stationer's Hall 
on the 12th of Nov. 1584; and 
Coxter, ip his MS, notes, ſays, that 
Mr. Barker, who wrote Fidelia 
and Fortunatus, is a different per 
ſon from him Who was author of 
the Beau d feated, : 

BaR N ARD, Mr. This gentle- 
man is the author of a volume, en- 
titled, Virtue the Source of Pleaſure, 
$8vo. 1757. in which are two dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, 

I. The ſome what. 

2. Edward the Sixt. | | 

Bax x BS, BarnaBy. Was a 
youn ger ſon of Richard Barnes, bi- 
hop of Durham, but born in York- 
ſhire, 1569. He became a ſtudent 
of Brazen Nofe College i in 1580, 
but left the univerſity without a de- 


gree. He afterwards went into the 
| F rench 
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French ſervice, under the earl of 
Eſſex, in 1591; but when he 
died is unknown. Beſides ſeveral 
Poems, he publiſhed one Play, 
called, | a 
The Dewil's Charter, Trag. 4to. 
160 7 | 9 
BARON, RoBERT, Eſq. This 
author was born in the year 
1630. He received the earlier 
arts of his education at Cam- 
1 after which he became a 
member of the honourable ſo- 
ciety of Gray's-Inn. During his 
reſidence at the univerſity, and 
indeed when he was no more 
than ſeventeen years of age, he 
wrote a Novel, called, The Cyprian 
Academy, in which he introduced 
the two firſt of the dramatic 
pieces mentioned , below. The 
third of them is a much more re- 
gular and perfect Play, and was 
probably written when the author 
had attained a riper age. The 
names of them are as follows : 
1. Deorum Dona, 1 . 
2. Gripus and Hegio, P. 7 
3. Mirza. Trag. 8vo. N. D. 
Phillips and Winſtanley have alſo 
attributed ſome other Plays to him, 
but on what foundation I know 
not, viz. | 
Dick Scorner. Com. 
Don Duixote, Com. 
Deſtruction of Ferujalem,s 
Marriage of Wit and ſcience. 
Together with Maſques and In- 
terludes; all which however Lang- 
baine denies to be his, as he alſo 


does Phillips's aſſertion that any of 


his pieces were ever repreſented 
on the ſtage. 
Mr. Baron had a great intitaacy 
with the celebrated Mr. James 
Howell, the great traveller, in 
| Whole collections of Letters there 
is one to this gentleman (See How- 
ell's Letters, B. 3. Letter 17.) who 
was at that time at Paris. To 
Mr. Howell in particular, and to 
4 
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all the ladies and gentlewomen of 
England in general, he has dedi- 
cated his romance. = 
BARRVY, Lopowick, Eſq; What 
this Gentleman's rank in life was 
ſeems ſomewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. The writers on dramatic 
ſubjects, viz, Langbaine, Jacob, 
Gildon, Whincop, &c. ſtiling him 
only Mr. Lodowick Barry; whereas 
Anth. Wood, in his Athen. Oxon, 
vol. I. p. 629, calls him Lodo- 
wick Lord Barry, which title Coxe- 
ter in his MS, has alſo beſtowed on 
him. This is however poſitively 
denied by Whincop, p. 91. But 
let this be as it may, all authors 
agree that he was of an ancient 
and honourable family in Ireland, 


that he flouriſhed about the mid- 


dle of K. James the firſt's reign, 
and that he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled, 

Ram Alley. C. 4to. 1610. D. C. 
Bas KER, THoMAs, To a gen- 
tleman of this name, Langbaine 
informs us ſome of the old cata- 


logues have attributed the being 


author of a play printed with the 
letters T. D. in the title page, and 


called, 


The Bloody Banquet. Trag. Ato. 
1620. 

Barz, HENRY. An author yet 
living, more celebrated for conduct- 
ing a miniſterial News- paper than 
for his dramatic writings, and ſtill 
more for his duels than either. He is 
the ſon of a clergyman who had a 
living at or near Chelmsford in 
Eſſex, and 1s bimſeif in orders. 
He is poſſeſſed of ſome church pre- 
ferment, but where it is lituated is 
unknown. His dramatic works 
are the following: 

1. Henry and Emma, Interl. 8 vo. 


2. The Rival Candidates. 


Op. Bvo. 1775. 


3. The Blackamoor Waſh White, 
4. The 


Com, | 
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4. The Flitch of Bacon. C. O. 
vo. 1778. | 


BE AUH wr, FRANCIS, and 


Joun FLETCHER. | 

As theſe two gentlemen were, 
Fhile living, the moſt inviolable 
friends and inſeparable compa- 
nions; as In their works alſo they 
were united, the Oreſtes and Py- 
Jades of the poetical world; it 
would be a kind of injury done to 
the Manes of their friendſhip, 
ſhould we here, after death, ſepa- 


Tate thoſe names which before it 


were found for ever. joined. For 
this reaſon we ſhall, under this 
fingle article, deliver what we have 
been able to collect concerning 


both, yet, for the ſake of order, it 


will be proper firſt to take ſome 
notice of thoſe particulars which 
ſeparately relate to each. Firſt 
then, as his name ſtands at the 
head of this article, we will begin 
with Fees 
Francis BEAUNMONJT. This 
entleman was deſcended from a 
very ancient family of that name, 
ſeated at Grace Dieu in Leiceſter- 
ſhire. His grand- father, John 
Beaumont, had been maſter of the 
Rolls, and his father, Francis Beau- 
mont, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Nor 


was his deſcent leſs honourable on 


the fide of his mother, whoſe name 
was Anne, the daughter of George 
Pierrepoint of Home Pierrepoint 
in the county of Nottingham, Efq; 
and of the ſame family from which 
the preſent Duke of Kingſton de- 
tives his anceſtry. | | 
Our poet however appears to 
have been only a younger ſon, 
Jacob mentioning a brother of his 


by the title of Sir Henry Beau- 


mont, though Cibber with more 
propriety in his Lives of the Poets, 
vol. I. p. 157. calls him Sir John 
Beaumont. He was born in the 
year 1585, and rereived his edu- 
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cation at Cambridge, but in 
what College is a point which we 
have not been able to trace. He 
afterwards was entered a ſtudent 
in the Inner Temple. It is not 
however apparent that he made 
any great proficiency in the law, 
that being a ſtudy probably too 
dry and unentertaining to be at- 
tended to by a man of his fertile 
and ſprightly genius. And in- 
deed, we ſhould fearcely be ſur- 
priſed to find that he had given no 
application to any ſtudy but poe- 


try, nor attended on any court but 


that of the Muſes; but on the con- 
trary onr admiration might fix it- 
ſelf in the oppofite extreme, and 
fill us with aſtoniſhment at the 
greatneſs of his genius and rapi- 
dity of his pen, when we look 


back on the voluminouſneſs of his 


works, and then enquire into the 
time allowed him for them ; works 
that might well have taken up a 
long life to have executed, For 
although, out of fifty-three plays 


which are collected together as 


the labours of theſe united authors, 
Mr. Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greateſt part of them, 
yet he did not live to complete his 
thirtieth year; the king of terrors 


ſummoning him away in the be- 


ginning ot: March 1615, on the 
gth day of which he was interred 
in the entrance of St, Benedict's 


chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He 
left behind him only one daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Frances Beaumont, who 
muſt then have been an infant, as 
ſhe died in Leiceſterſhire fince the 
year 1700. She had been poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſeveral MS. poems of her 
father's writing, but the envious 
Iriſh ſeas, which robbed the world 
of that invaluable treaſure, the re- 
maining part of Spenſer's Fay 
Jueen, deprived it alſo of theſe 
poems, which were loſt in her 
voyage from Ireland, in which 

kingdom 
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kingdom ſhe had reſided for ſome 
time in the family of the duke of 
Ormond. Let us now proceed to 
our ſecond author, h 
Jokx FLETCHER, This gentle- 
man was not more meanly de- 
ſcended than his poetical colleague; 
his father, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
having been firit made biſhop of 
Briſtol by queen Elizabeth, and 
afterwards by the ſame monarch, 
in the year 1593, tranſlated to the 
rich and honourable ſee of Lon- 


don. Our poet was born in 1576, 


and was, as well as his friend, 
educated at Cambridge, where he 
made a great proficiency in his 


{udies, and was accounted a very 


good ſcholar. His natural viva- 
city of wit, tor which he was re- 


markable, ſoon rendered him a de- 


votee to the Muſes; and his cloſe 


attention to their ſervice, and for- 


tunate connection with a genius 
equal to his own, ſoon raiſed him 
to one of the higheſt places in the 
temple of poetical fame. As he 
was born near ten years before Mr. 


Beaumont; ſo did he alſo ſurvive 


him by an equal number of years; 
the general calamity ot a plague, 
which happened in the year 1625, 


_ involving him in its great deſtruc- 


tion, he being at that time forty 
nine years of age. 

During the joint lives of theſe 
two great poets, it appears that 
they wrote nothing ſeparatdy, ex- 
cepting one little piece by each, 
which ſeemed of too trivial a na- 


ture for either to require aſſiſtance 


in, viz, The Faithful Shepherdeſs, a 
Paſtoral, by Fletcher; and 7% Maſ- 
gue of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen, by 
Beaumont, Yet what ſhare each 
had in the writing or deſigning of 
the pieces thus compoſed by them 
Jointly, there is no poſſibility of 
determining. It is however gene- 


rally allowed that Fletcher's pecu- 


ligrtalent was <vz; and Beaumont's, 
Vo L, 1. d 
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though much the younger man, 


Judgment, Nay, ſo extraordinary 


was the latter property in Mr, 
Beaumont, that it is recorded of 
the great Ben Jonſon, who ſeems 
moreover to have had a ſufficient 
degree of ſelf- opinion of his own 
abilities, that he conſtantly, ſo lon 

as this gentleman lived, —— 


his own writings to his cenſure, 


and, as it is thought, availed him- 
ſelf of his judgment at leaſt in the 
correcting, if not even in the con- 


triving all his plots. 


It is probable therefore that the 
forming the plots and contriving 
the conduct of the fable, the writ- 


ing of more ſerious and pathetic 


parts, and lopping the redundant 
branches of Fletcher's wit, whoſe 
luxuriance, we are told, frequently 
ſtood in need of caſtigation, might 
be in general Beaumont's portion 
in the work; while Fletcher, whoſe 
converſation with the Beau Monde 
(which indeed both of them from 


their births and ſtations in life had 


been ever accuſtomed to), added to 
the volatile and lively turn he poſ- 
ſeſſed, rendered him perfectly ma- 
ſter of dialogue and polite lan- 
guage, might execute the deſigns 
formed by the other, and raiſe the 
ſuperſtructure of thoſe lively and 


ſpirited ſcenes which Beaumont 


had only laid the foundation of; 
and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful, 


that though his wit and raillery 


were extremely keen and poignant, 
yet they were at the ſame time ſo 


perfectly genteel, that they uſed 


rather to pleaſe than diſguſt the 
very perſons on whom they ſeemed 
to reflect. Vet that Fletcher was 
not intirely excluded from a ſhare 
in the conduct of the drama, may 
be gathered from a ſtory related by 
Winſtanley, viz. that our two 
bards having concerted the rovgh 


draught of a tragedy over a bottle 


of wine at the tavern, Fletcher 


e | ſaid, 
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8 
ſaid, he would undertake to I! the 


King which words being overheard 


by the waiter, who had not hap- 
pened to have been witneſs to the 
context of their converſatzon, he 
lodged an information of treaſon 
againſt them. But on their ex- 
planation ot it only to mean the 
deſtruction of a theatrical monarch, 
their loyalty moreover being un- 
queſtioned, the affair ended in a jeſt. 

On the whole, the works of 
| theſe authors have undoubtedly 
very great merit, and ſome of their 
pieces deſervedly ſtand on the lit 
of the preſent ornaments of the 
theatre. 
intereſting and well managed, the 


characters ſtrongly marked, and 


yet there is in the latter 28978 
neſs which 1s not ſuitable to the 
politeneſs of the prefent age, and 
a fondneſs of repartee, which fre- 
quently runs into obſcenity, and 
which we may ſuppoſe was the 
vice of that time, ſince even. the 
delicate Shakſpeare himſelf is not 
entirely free lrom it. But as theſe 


the dialogue in he ner natural; 


authors have more of that kind of 


wit than the laſt. mentioned writer, 
it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign 
of Charles II. preferred to his. 
Now, however, to the honour of 
the preſent taſte be it ſpoken, the 
tables are entirely turned; and 
while Shakſpeare's immortal works 
are our conſiant and daily fare, 


thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


though delicate in their kind, are 
only occaſionally ſerved up, and 
even then great pains 1s ever takea 
to clear them of that fumet, which 
the haut zout of their contempora- 
ries conſidered as their ſupremeſt 
reliſh, but which the more unde- 
praved taſte of our has been juſt- 
ly taught to look on as what it 
really is, no more than a corrupted 
and unwholeſome taint. 


The plots are ingenious, 
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The pieces they have left be- : 


hind them are as follows: 

1. The Woman Hater. C. 1Goy. 
4to. 

2. Maſque of the Inner Temple and 
Gray's-{un. 1612. 4to. (By Beau- 
mont). | 

3. 25 Knight of the Burning 
Peſile, C. 1613. 4to. 

4. Cupid's Revenge. T. about 
161 5. 4to. 

5. The Scornjul Lady. O. 1616. 

to, 


6. The K: ng and no Ning. T. C. 


101 Ato. 
7. The Maid”s Tragedy. 1619. 
4to. 


8, Thierry and Theodorets T. 


1621. 4to, 
9. Philaftere T. C. 1622. to- 
10. The Faithful Shepherds. P. 
N. D. 4to. (By Fletcher). 
11. The Txvo Noble Kinſmens T. 
C. 1634. 400. 
12. The Elder Brother. C. 1637. 
4to. | 
13. Monſccur Thomas. C. 1038. 
4to. | | 
14. Wi: without Money. C. 1639. 
4to. 
15. Rollo, T. 1639. 4to. 
16. Rule a IV aud have a Wiſe. 
C. 1640 4to. 5 
17 "The Nigl Walter, C. 1640. 
4.19. 
The following 34 Plays were 
Ur publiſhed together 3 in Fo. 1647. 
18. The Mad Lower, T. C. | 
19. The Spaniſh Curate. C. 
20. Ne Little French Last. ther. C. 
21. The Cufiom of the Couuiry. C. 
22. The Noble Gentleman, T. G. 
23. Toe Caplain. =: 
24. The Beggars Buſh, C. 
25. The Coacomb. C. 
26. The Falle One. T. 
27. The Chances. C. 
28. The J. oval Subject. 1 
29. The Laws of Candy. T. C. 
30. The Lovers P. ogreſs, 1 C. 
31. The Landi Princeſs. To 
37. The 
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32. The Humorous Lieutenant, T. 
C. ä 
The Nice Valnr, T. C. 

The Maid in the Mill, C. 

The Propheteſs, T. 

36. Bonduca. I 

37. The Sca Poyagr. T. C. | 

38. The Double Marriage. T. C. 

39. The Pilgrim, C. 
40. The Knight of Malta, T. 

41. The Woman's Prize, C. 

42. Love's Cure. C. 
43. The Honeſt Man's Fortune. C. 
44. The Juen of Corinth, T. C. 
45. Women pleaſed. C. 

46. A Wife for a Month. T. C. 
47. Wit at ſeveral Weapons, C. 
48. Falentinian. T. 

40. The Fair Maid of the Inn. 

1 
50. Lowe's Pilgrimage. T. C. 
51. Four Plays in One. | 
5 2. The Wild Gooſe Chaſe. C. 

Fo. 1679. 

63. The Widew.. By Jonſon, 
Fletcher, and Middleton, 4to. 165 2. 


35e 


54. The Feweller . Amſterdam ; 


or, The Hague. By Fletcher, Field, 
and Maſſinger. N. P. 
G5. The Faithful Friend. C. N. P 
556 A Right Woman. C. Both 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, N. P. 
57. The Hitory of Mador King 
of Brittain, By Beaumont, N. P. 
BECKINGHAM, CHARLES. This 
gentleman was the ſon of a linen- 
draper in Fleet-ſtreet. He was edu- 
cated at that great nurſery of learn- 
ing Merchant-Taylor's-School, un- 
der the learned Dr. Smith, where 
he made a very great proficiency 
in all his ſtudies, and gave the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimonials of very extra- 
ordinary abilities, In poetry more 
particularly he very early diſco- 
vered an uncommon genius, two 
dramatic pieces of his writing be- 
ing repreſented on the ſtage before 
he had well compleated his twen- 
tieth year; and thoſe not ſuch as 
required the leaſt indulgence or al · 
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lowance on account of his years, 
but ſuch as bore evidence to a 
boldneſs of ſentiment, an accuracy 
of diction, aa ingenuity of con- 
duct, and a maturity of judgment, 
which would have done honour to 
a much more ripened age. The 
titles of his Plays, both of which 
were Tragedies, are, 

I. Scipio Africanus. 1 2mo. 1718. 

2. Henry IV. of France. 8 vo. 1720. 

At the repreſentation of the firſt- 
mentioned piece, his ſchool-maſter 
Dr. Smith, as a peculiar mark of 
diſtinction and regard to the merit 
of his pupil, gave all his boys a 
holiday on the afternoon of the 
author's benefit, in order to afford 
an opportunity, to ſuch of them as 
pleaſed, to pay their compliments 
to their ſchool- fellow on that oc- 
caſion. 

He was born in 1699, and be- 
ſides theſe dramatic pieces wrote 
ſeveral other poems; but his ge- 
nius was not permitted any very 
long period to expand itſelf in; 
for he died on the 18th of February, 
1720, in the 32d year of his age. 

BepLor Capt. WILLIAM. This 
perjured wretch, at the time he 
lived, nde himſelf better known 
and mot conſidered on account of 
his actions than his writings, hav- 
ing been a very principal and uſe- 
ful evidence in the diſcovery of the 
Popiſh plot in the reign of king 
Charles II. The particulars of that 
important event may be ſeen by 
looking into any of the Engliſh 
hiſtorians relating to that period; 
and captain Bedloe's life, which 
contained little extraordinary ex- 
cepting what concerned the ſaid. 
plot, having been written by an 
unknown hand, and publiſhed in 
1681, 8vo, being the year after his 
death, we ſhall refer our readers 
to that work, and only proceed to 
the mention of one dramatic piece, 
which he publiſhed in his life- 
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time, although never acted. It is 
entitled, | 
The Excommunicated Prince. Tr. 
Fo. 1679. 


The printer having, without the 
author's knowledge, added a ſecond 
title, and called it © The Popiſh Plat 
* in a Play,” greatly excited the 
eurioſity of the public, who were 
however much difappointed when 
they found the plan of the piece to 
be founded on a quite different 
ſtory. Anth. 2 Wood, in his 
Aibenæ Oxon. vol. ii. p. 884. will 
not allow the captain the merit of 
this play; but aſſerts that it was 
written partly, if not entirely, by 
one Tho. Walter, M. A. of Jefus 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. Macpherſon is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent him very juſtly in the fol- 
lowing account: He roſe from a 
* footboy, or common runner of 
% meſlages, into a livery ſervant of 
« the lord Bellaſis. To the baſe- 
« neſs of his birth, he added the 
% loweſt depravity of the mind. 


„He was by nature a knave, and 


* followed iniquity from inclina- 
tion, more than from profit, Ac- 
& tive in his perſon, and a wan- 
« derer from diſpoſition, he was a 
& kind of poſt or letter carrier be- 
4 yond fea; and, in that ſervile 
& condition, he found an opportu- 
“ nity to become acquainted with 
et the names, and the more obvious 
concerns, af people of note on 
de the continent. He converted his 


knowledge into the mea ns of 


„ ſharping. He went under falſe 
% names; he borrowed money by 
« fraud ; he forged recommenda- 
© tions; he perſonated men of fi- 
6 gure. Under the character of an 
eFnolithman of rank, he traverſed 
Italy; he pafled through France; 
<< he travelled to Spain; —marking 
< his way with frauds, cheatry, 
< robbery, and lyes. Habituated 
sto puniſhments, and ſeaſoned to 
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& priſons, he became hardened a- 
„ gainſt the animadverſions of the 
% law; and though he fed, half his 
„% time, with common felons, out 
„of the alms-baſket, he was always 
& prepared for any wickedneſs that 
& promiſed temporary profit.“ 


He died at Briſtol, Auguſt 20, 


1680. | 

Benn, APHARA, or ArhRA. 
Some kind of diſpute has ariſen in 
regard to this lady's chriſtian name, 
in conſequence of Langbaine's hav- 
ing attributed that of Aſtræa to her 
as a real name, which was indeed 
no more than a poetical one, by 
which ſhe was known and addreſſed 
by her contemporaries. She was a 
gentlewoman by birth, being de- 


ſcended from a very good family, 


whoſe reſidence was in the city of 
Canterbury, She was born ſome 
time in Charles I's reign, but in 
what year 15 uncertain, Her ta- 
ther's name was Johnſon, who, 
through the intereſt of the lord 
Willoughby, to whom he was re- 
lated, being appointed lieutenant- 
general of Surinam, and fix and 
thirty lands, undertook a journey 


to the Weſt-Indies, taking with him 


his whole family, among whom was 
our poetels, at that time very young. 


Mr. Johnſon died in the voyage 


but his family reaching Surinam, 
ſettled there tor ſome years. 

Here it was that ſhe learned the 
Hiſtory of, and acquired a perſonal 
intimacy with, the American Prince 
Oroonoto, and his beloved IJnoinda, 
whoſe adventures ſhe has herſelf ſo 
pathetically related in her cele- 
brated Novel of that name, and 


which Mr. Southerne afterwards 


made ſuch an admirable uſe of in 


making it the ground-work of one 


of the beſt Tragedies in the Engliſh 
language. Her intimacy with this 
prince, and the intereſt ſhe took in 
his concerns, added to her own 
youth and beauty, afforded an op- 

portunity 
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portunity to the ill-natured and cen- 


ſorious to accuſe her of a nearer 


connection with him than that of 
friendſhip, This, however, a lady 
of her acquaintance, who has pre- 
fixed ſome Memoirs of her Lite to 


an edition of her Novels, takes great 


pains, and [ think very much to the 
purpoſe, to acquit her of. 


On her return to London, ſhe 


became the wite of one Mr, Behn, 
a merchant, reſiding in that city, 
but of Dutch extraction. How 
long he lived after their marriage, 
is not very apparent, probably not 
very long; for her wit and abilities 
having brought her into high eſti- 
mation at court, king Charles II. 
fixed on her as a proper perſon to 
tranſact ſome atfairs of importance 
abroad during the courſe of the 
Dutch war. To this purpoſe ſhe 
went over to Antwerp, where, by 
her intrigues and gallantries, ſhe ſo 
far crept into the ſecrets of ſtate, as 
to anſwer the ends propoſed by 
ſending her over. Nay, in the 
latter end of 1665, ſhe, by means 
gf the influence ſhe had over 
one Vander Alberr, a Dutchman 
of eminence, whoie heart was 
warmly attached to her, worm- 
ed out of him the deſign formed by 
De Ruyter, in conjunction with the 


tamily of the De Wits, of failing * 


up the Thames, and burning the 
Engl:ſh ſhips in their harbours, 


which they afterwards put in exe- 


cution at Rocheſter. This ſhe im- 
mediately communicated to the 
Engliſh court ; but though theevent 
proved her intelligence to be well 
grounded, yet it was at that time 
only laughed at, which together, 
probably, with no great inclination 
ſhewn to reward her for the pains 


ihe had been at, determined her to 


drop all farther thoughts of politi- 
cal affairs, and during the remain- 
der of her ſtay at Antwerp, to give 
herſelf vp entirely io the gaiety and 
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gallantries of the place. Vander 
Albert continued his addreſſes, and 
after having made ſome unſucceſs- 
ful attempts to obtain the poſſeſſion 
of her perſon on eaſter terms than 
matrimony, at Jength conſented to 
make her his wife: but while he 
was preparing at Amſterdam for a 
Journey to England with that in- 
tent, a fever carried him off, and 
left her free from any amorous en- 
gagements. She was alſo ſtrongly 
tolicited by a very old man, of the 
name of Van Bruin, at whoſe ex- 
pence ſhe divemed herſelf for a time, 
and then rejected him with that ri- 
dicule which his abfurd addrefles 
juſtly merited. 


In her voyage back to England, 


ſhe was very near being loſt, the 
veſſel ſhe was in being driven on the 
coaſt by a ſtorm ; butghappening to 
founder within fight of land, the 
paſſengers were, by the timely aſ- 
ſiſtance of boats from the ſhore, all 
fortunately preſerved, _ 

From this period ſhe devoted her 
life entirely to pleaſure and the 
Muſes. Her works are extremely 


numerous, and all of them have a 


lively and amorous turn, It is no 
wonder then that her wit ſhould gain 
her the eſteem of Mr. Dryden, 
Southerne, and other men of ge- 
nius ; as her beauty, of which in her 
younger part of life ſhe poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare, did the /ove of thoſe of 
gallantry. Nor does ſhe appear to 
have been any ſtranger to the deli- 
cate ſenſations of that paſſion, as 
appears from ſome of her letters to 
a gentleman, with whom ſhe cor- 
reſponded under the name of Ly- 
cidas, and who ſeems not to have 
returned her flame with equal ar- 
dour, or received it with that rap- 
ture her charms might well have 
been expected to command, 

Her works, as I have before 
obſerved, were very numerous, con- 
ſifting of Plays, Novels, Poems, Let- 
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ters, &c. But as our preſent de- 


fgn only authorizes our taking 
notice of her dramatic pieces, we 
Mall hereto ſubjoin a liſt of them, 
amounting to ſeventeen in num- 
ber, viz. 


I. Forced Marriage. T. C. 4to. 


1671. 5 

2. The Amorous Prince. C. 4to. 
1671. 

3. The Dutch Lover. C. 4to. 
1673. „ 


4. Abdelazar. T. 4to. 1677. 

6. The Town Fop. C. 4to. 1677. 
Wee The Rover. C, Part I. 4to. 
1 . 
= Sir Patient Fancy, C. 4to. 
8. The Feigned Courtexans. C. 4to. 
1679. 

7 The Rover, C. Part II. 4to. 

. 8 5 « 
| 20 The City Heircſi, C. 4to. 
7032, | OS 
11. The Falſe Count. C. 4to. 
1682. 8 

12. The Roundbeads. C. 4to. 
„ . | 
13. The Young King, T. C. 4to. 
1683. — SF 
14. The Lucky Chance, C. Ato. 
2089. ] 
15. The Emperor of the Moon. F. 
4to. 1687 


16. The Widow Raater. C. 4to. 


1690. | | 
4 The Younger Brother, C. 4to. 
- 1 will appear by this catalogue 
that the turn of her genius was 
chiefly to comedy. As to the cha- 
racter her plays ſnould maintain 
in the records of dramatic hiſtory, 
it will be difficult to determine, 
fince their faults and perfections 
ſtand in ſtrong oppoſition to each 
other, In all, even the moſt in- 
different of her pieces, there are 
ſtrong marks of genius and under- 
ſtanding. Her plots are full of 


buſineſs and ingenuity; and her 
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dialogue ſparkles with the dazzling 
luſtre of genuine wit, which every 


where glitters among it. But then 
ſhe has been accuſed, and that not 
without great juitice, of interlard- 


ing her comedies with the moſt 
indecent ſcenes, and giving an in- 
dulgence in her wit to the moſt 
indelicate expreſſions. To this ac- 


cuſation ſhe has herſelf made ſome + 


reply in the Preface to the Lucky 
Chance; but the retorting the 
charge of prudery and preciſeneſs 
on her accuſers 1s far from being 
a ſufficient exculpation of herſelf. 
The beft, and perhaps the only 
true excuſe that can be made for it 
is, that although ſhe might herſelf 
have as great an averſion as any 
one to looſe ſcenes or too warm de- 


ſcriptions, yet, as ſhe wrote for a 


livelihood, the was obliged to com- 
ply with the corrupt taſte of the 
times. And, as the was a woman, 
and naturaily, moreover, of an 


amorous complexion, and wrote in 


an age and to a court of gallantry 
and licentiouſneſs, the latter cir- 
cumiances, added to her neceſſi- 
ties, compelled her to indulge her 
audience in their fayourite depra- 
vity, and the former, afſſiſted by a 
rapid flow of wit and vivacity, en- 
abled her ſo to do; ſo that both 
together have given her plays the 
looſe caft which it is but too appa- 
rent they poſſeſs. 

Her own private character I ſhall 


give to my readers in the words of 


one of her own female companions, 


who, in the memoirs before men- 


tioned, prefixed to her novels, 
ſpoke of her thus: She was,” 
ſays this lady, „of a generous, hu- 
„ mane diſpoſition, ſomething paſ- 
% ſionate, very ſerviceable to her 
friends in all that was in her 
„ power, and could ſooner forgive 
„san injury than do one. She had 
wit, humour, good-nature, and 
* Judgment; ſhe was miltreſs of 


* „ 
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* 
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& a]! the pleaſing arts of converſa- 
tion: ſhe was a woman of ſenſe, 
„and conſequently a lover of 
e pleaſure, For my part, I knew 
her intimately, and never ſaw 
* aught unbecoming the juſt mo- 
„ deity of our ſex; though more 
* gay and free than the folly of 
« the preciſe will allow.“ 
After a life intermingled with 
numerous diſappointments, which, 
as Mr. Gildon juſtly obſerves, a 
woman of her ſenſe and merit 


ought never to have met with, and 


in the cloſe of a long indiſpoſition, 


Mrs. Behn departed from this 


world on the 16th of April 1689, 
and lies interred in the cloyſters of 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, under a blue 
marble-ſtone, againſt the firſt pil- 
lar in the eaſt ambulatory, with the 
following inſcriptionn 
Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
died April the 16th, 
1689, 
Here lies a proof that <vit can never be 
Defence enough againſt mortality. 
Revived by Tho. Waine, in reſpect 
do ſo bright a genius. 
BELCHIER, DAW BRIDGE“ 
COURT. This gentleman was the 
eldeſt ſon of William Belchier, of 
Gilleiborough in Torihampton- 
thire, Eſq. He was firſt entered 
of Corpus Chriiti College, Cam- 
bridge, on March 2, 1597; and 
afterwards of Chriſt Church, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree 
of batchelor of arts, Feb. 6, 1600, 
ſome years after which he went 
into the United Provirices, and ſet- 
tied at Utrecht, where he wrote, 
or, as Coxeter terms it, tranſlated 
into Engliſh (from the Dutch, I 
ſuppoſe) one dramatic piece, called, 
Hans Beer Pol's Ind fible Comedy. 
4to. 1618. N 
Phillips and Winſtanley, how - 
ever, among the numerous miſ- 
takes they are guilty of, have at- 


* 
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tributed this piece to Thomas 


Naſh. h 

Mr. Belchier died, in the Low 
Countries, in 1 5 
| Berramy, DANIEL, ſen, and 
jun. Theſe gentlemen are father 
and fon. The father, as we are 
informed in the title page to their 
works, was ſome time fince of St. 
John's College, Oxford, and the 
ſon of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. They are authors in con- 
junction, and in the year 1740 
publiſhed a collection of miſcel- 
lanies in proſe and verſe, in two 
vol. 12mo. in which, among other 
pieces, are ſome which had before 
been printed by the father. The 


names of the ſeveral pieces are as 


follows: 

1. Junocence betrayed, 

2. Languiſhing Lover. 

3 Love Triauphant. Imo. 
172 | 

4. Perjured Devotee, 

5. Rival Nymphs. 

6. Rival Prieſts, | 

7 Vangu qed Lowe. And 

8. Three ſclect ſcenes of Gza- 
rini's Paſtor Fido. 

All theſe little pieces (the 2d 
and 8th only excepted) were ex- 
preſsly written to be performed by 
the young ladies of Mrs. Bellamy's 
boarding- ſchool at Chelſea, at the 
fared periods of breaking- up for 
the hol. days, for the improvement 
of themielves, and the amuſement 
of their parents and friends. They 
are well adapted to the purpoſe, 
being ſhort and conciſe, the plots 
imple and familiar, and the lan- 
guage, though not remarkably 
poctical, nor adorned with any 


very extraordinary beauty, yet, on 


the whole, far rrom contemptible. 
They are caiculated tor ſhewing 


the peculiar talents of the young 
ladies, who were to appear in 


them; and to fer forth the im: 
C4 = provements 
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provements they had acquired in 


their education, eſpecially in mu- 


ſic, to which end ſongs are pretty 


laviſhly diſperſed through them 


all. In a word, the deſign on the 
whole is laudable; and it were to 
be wiſhed that an example of this 
ſort were to be followed in more 
of the ſeminaries of education both 
male and female, as theſe kinds of 
public exhibitions conſtantly ex- 


cite a degree of emulation which 


awakens talents that might other- 
wiſe have lain entirely buried in 
obſcurity, and rouzes to a greater 
degree of exertion thoſe which 
have already been diſcovered. 
BELLERs, FETTIPLACE. Of 


this gentleman I can give no ac- 


count, except that he was the au- 
thor of A Delineation of Uni- 
verſal Law.” 4to. © The Ends of 


Society.“ 4to. 1759, and one play, 


called, 
Injured Innocence. T. 17 32, 8vo. 
BeLoNn, PęrEx. Of this author 
no account 1s tranſmitted to us, 


He was living in 1690 when 


Langbaine publiſhed and. wrote 
one play, called, ; 
The Mock Duelle; or, The 


French Vallet. 4to. 1675. 


BENNET, Priliy, Eſq. Who 
this gentleman was I know not. 
His name, however ſtands as the 
author of one piece, entitled, 

The Beau Adventures, Farce. 
Svo. 1733. | | 95 

BEN TLET, THoM As. This gen- 
tleman, who is now living, is the 
fon of the late well-known Dr. 
Bentley, the great critic, The 
poet author is poſſeſſed of con- 
iderable literary abilities; yet the 
turn of his genjus ſeems not great- 
ly adapted to dramatic writings, 
by the ſpecimen he has given'of 
them in a piece which made its 
appearance at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre in the ſummer of 1761, It 
oo 
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1. The Wiſhes, Com. N. P. 

It is attempted to be written af- 
ter the manner of the Italian co- 
medy ; but though the author has 
ſhewn great knowledge of the 
world, an accuracy of judgment, 
and in ſome paſſages of it. a ſtrong 


poignancy of ſatire, yet on the 


whole it is deficient in that no- 
velty of plot, variety of incident, 
and yivacity of wit, which are eſ- 
ſential to the very exiſtence of 
comedy. In ſhort, the author has 


written more like a man of learn- 


ing than genius, more to the clo- 
ſet than the ſtage. It will not 
therefore perhaps be regretted if 
he ſhould for the ſuture employ 
that learning he is maſter of for 
the emolument of the public on 
ſubje&s of more importance, and 
quit the arduous, yet leſs valuable 
talent of amuſing, for the myre 
uſeful one of inſtructing, 

2. Philodamus. T. 4to. 1767. 

BERNARD, RICHARD. 4 
the particulars of this gentleman's 
life, none hive been handed down 


to us, farther than that he flouriſh- 
ed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 


beth, and that he lived at Epworch 
in Lincolnſhire. In his literary 
capacity only therefore we can 
ſpeak of him, in which light we 
are to conſider him as the firſt per- 
{on who gave this kingdom an en- 
tire tranſlation of Terence's Co- 
medies. To the learned it would 
be needleſs to repeat their names, 
but for the ſake of our fair readers, 
and others who may not be ſo well 


acquainted with the Latin claſſics, 


it may not be improper to inform 
them that they were ſix in num- 
ber, and their titles as follows, 
I. Adelphi. Fay, 
2. Andria. 
3. Eunuchus, 
4. Heautontimorumenos, 
8. Heeyra, TA 
6, Phor mie 4to. 1 598. 


Mr, 


*y* 
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Mr. Bernard has not, however, 
contenred himſelf with giving a 
bare tranſlation of theſe fix plays, 
but has alſo ſelected ſeparately and 
diſtinctly, in each ſcene, all the 
moſt remarkable forms of ſpeech, 
theſes and moral ſentences, after 
the ſame manner as had been done 
before him in an old French tranſ- 
lation of the ſame author, printed 
at Paris in 1574. Theſe little ex- 
tracts are extremely uſeful and en- 
tertaining, and may not only be 
rendered ſerviceable to boys at 
ſchool in the more immediate un- 

derſtanding of the author, but are 
alſo of great aſſiſtance to thoſe 
who read him with a more claſſical 
view, in the pointing out, and fix- 
ing on the memory ſome of the 
moſt beautiful paſlages, or ſuch as 
from the importance of the ſenti- 
ment, or the peculiar arrangement 
of the phraſeology, may be the 
moſt deſirable to remember. 
| BeTTERTON, THoMas. Though 
in purſuance of the deſign of this 
work we can inſert no names but 
thoſe of dramatic writers, yet the 
gentleman who now comes under 
our conſideration requires our 
ſpeaking of him not in that light 
only, but alſo as an actor, and that 
perhaps as the moſt capital one 
that this or any other country has 
ever produced, He was born in 
Tothill-Street, Weſtminſter, in the 


time under-cook to K. Charles J. 
He received the firſt rudiments of 
à genteel education, and ſhewed 
ſuch a propenſity * that 
it was for ſome time the intention 
of his family'to have brought him 
up to one of the liberal profeſſions. 
But this deſign the confuſion and 
violence of the enſuing times di- 
yerted them from, or probably put 
it out of their power to accom- 
ben His fondneſs for reading, 
10wever, induced him to requeſt 
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year 1638, his father being at that 


LE, 

of his parents that they would bind 
him apprentice to a bookſeller, 
which was readily complied with, 
fixing on one Mr. Rhodes, near 


Charing-Croſs, for his maſter. 


This gentleman, who had been 
wardrobe-keeper to the Theatre in 
Black-Friars before the troubles, 
obtained a licence in 1659, from 
the powers then in being, to ſet 
up a company of players in the 
Cock-pit in Drury-Lane, in which 
company Mr. Betterton entered 
himſelf, and though not much 
above twenty years of age, imme- 
diately gave proof of the moſt ca- 
pital genius and merit, and ac- 
quired the higheit applauſe in the 
Loyal Subject, the Wild Gooſe Chace, 
the Spant/h Curate, and ſeveral other 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which were then the pieces molt in 
vogue. | 

| Preſently after the reſtoration, 
two diſtin Theatres were eſta- 
bliſhed by royal authority, the one 
in Drury-Lane, in conſequence of 
a patent granted to Henry Kilh- 
grew, Eſq; which was called the 
King's company: the other in 
Lincoln's -Inn-Fields, who ſtiled 
themſelves the duke of York's ſer- 
vants, the patentee of which was 
the ingenious Sir William Dave- 
nant ; which laſt- mentioned gen- 
tleman engaged Mr. Betterton, 
and all who had acted under Mr. 
Rhodes, into his company, which 
opened in 1662, with a new play 
of Sir William's, in two parts, call- 
ed the Siege of Rhodes, IS 

In this prece, as well as in the 
ſubſequent characters which Mr. 
Betterton performed, he increaſed 
his reputation and efteem with the 
public, and indeed became ſo much 
in favour with King Charles II. 
that one of his biographers aſſerts 
(ſee Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 
vol. III. p. 157.) that by his Ma- 
jeſty's eſpecial command he went 

| over 
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over to Paris, to take a view of the 
French ftage, that he might the 
better judge what would contri- 
bute to the improvement of our 
own, and even goes ſo. far as ro 
fay, that he was the firſt who in- 
troduced moving ſcenes on the 
Engliſh ſtage, the honour of which, 
however, the other writers have 
given to Sir William himſelf, 

In the. year 1670, he married 
one Mrs. Saunderſon, a female per- 
former on the ſame ſtage, who, both 
as an actreſs and a woman, was 
every thing that human perfection 
was capable of arriving at, and 
with whom he, through the whole 
courſe of his remaining life, poſ- 
ſeſſed every degree ot happineſs 


that a perfect union of hearts can 


deſtow. 


When the Duke's company re- 
moved to Dorſet Gardens, he con- 
tinued with them; and on the coa- 
lition of the tuo companies in 
1684, he ſtill remained among 


them; Mrs. Betterton maintaining 


the ſame fore moſt figure among the 
women, that her huſband ſupport- 
ed among the male performers. 
And ſo great was the eſtimation 
they were both heid in, that in the 
year 1675, when a paſtoral, called 
Califfo, or the Chafte Nymph, writ- 
wen by Mr. Crown, at the deſire 
of Queen Catherine, conſort to 


Charles II. was to be performed ar 


court by perſons of the greatelt 


diſtinction, our Engliſh Roſcius 


was employed to inſtruct the gen- 
tlemen, and Mrs. Betterton ho- 


, noured with the tutorage of ihe 


Jadies, among whom were the two 
princeſſes Mary and Anne, daugh- 
ters of the Duke of York, both of 


whom afterwards ſucceeded to ihe 


crown of theſe realms, In grate- 


: ful remembrance of which, the lat- 
ter of them, when Queen, tetiled 


a penſion of / 100 per aunum on 
her old inſtructreſs. 
2 
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In 1695, Mr. Betterton, having 
ſounded the inclinations of a ſelect 


number of the actors whom he 
found ready to join with him, ob- 


tained, through the influence of 


the Earl of Dorſet, the royal li- 


cence for acting in a ſeparate 
Theatre; and was very ſoon en- 


abled, by the voluntary ſubſcrip- 


tions of many perſons of quality, 


to erect a new play-houſe within 


the walls of the Tennis Court in 


Lincolu's-Inn-Fields. 

To this ſtep Mr. Betterton was 
probably induced by two diſtinct 
motives. The firſt was the ill 
treatment he received from the 
managers, who, exerting a deſpo- 
tic authority over their performers, 
which he thought it his duty to 
remonſtrate againſt, began to grow 
jealous of his power; and there- 
fore, with a hope of abating his in- 


fluence, gave away ſome of his 


capital parts to young and juſuf— 
ficient performers. This conduct 


however had the direct contrary 


effect to that which they expected 
from it, by attaching to Mr. Bet- 
terton all the beſt players (who be- 
came apprehenſi ve of meeting with 


the ſame treatment themſelves), 


and at the ſame time exaſperating 
the town, which would not ſubmit 
to be dictated to in its diverſions, or 
have its moſt rational amuſements 
damped by bungling and imper- 


. fect performances, when it was 


apparently in the power of the 
managers to give them in the 
greateſt height of perfection. | 
The other motive probably was 
a pecuniary one, with a view to 
repair, by the more enlarged pro- 
fits of a manager, the loſs of his 
whole fortune (upwards of two 
thouſand pounds) which he had 
ſaFczed in the year 1692, by ad- 
venturing it in a commercial 


ſcheme to the Eaſt-Indies. 
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Be this however as it will, the 
new theatre opened in 1695, with 
Mr. Congreve's Love for Love, the 
ſucceſs of which was amazingly 
great. ; 
peared that the profits ariſing from 
this theatre were very infignifi- 
cant; and Mr. Betterton growing 
now into the infirmities of age, 
and labouring under violent at- 
tacks of the gout, he gladly quitted 
at once the fatigues of manage- 
ment, and the hurry of the ſage. 

The public, however, who re- 
tained a grateful ſenſe of the plea- 
ſure they had frequently received 
from this theatrical veteran, and 
ſenſible of the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances, reſolved to continue 
the marks of their eſteem to him, 
by giving him a henefit. On the 
7th of April 1709, the comedy of 
Love for Love was performed for 
that purpoſe, in which this gen- 
tleman himtelf, though then up- 


wards of ſeventy years of age, 


acted the youthful part of Valen- 
tine ; as In the Sep ember follow- 


ing he did that. of Hamlet, his 


— 


performance of which the author 
of the Tatler has taken a particu- 
lar notice of. On the former oc- 
calion, thoſe very eminent per- 
formers Mrs. Barry and Mrs, 
Bracegirdle, who had quitted the 
ſtage ſome years before, in grati- 
tude to one whom they had had fo 
many obligations to, ated the 
pow of Angelica and Mrs, Frail ; 
nd Mr. Rowe wrote an epilogue 
for that night, which was ſpoken 
by Mrs. Barry, who with Mrs, 
Bracegirdle ſupported between 
them this once powerful prop of 
the Engliſh ftage. 

The profits of this night are ſaid 
to have amounted to upwards of 
L 500, the prices having been 
raiſed to the ſame that the operas 
and oratorios are at preſent, and 
when the curtain drew up almoſt 


Yet in a few years it ap- 
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as large an audience appearing be- 
hind - before it. 2” 
The next winter, Mr. Betterton 
was prevailed on by Mr. Owen 
M<Swinney, then manager of the 
Opera-houſe in the Haymarket (at 
which plays were acted four times 
a week) to continue performing, 
though but ſeldom. In conſe- 
quence of which, in the enſuin 
ſpring, viz. on the 25th of April 


1710, another play was given out 


for this gentleman's benefit, viz. 
the Maid's Tragedy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in which he bimſelf 
performed his celebrated part of 
Melantius. This however was the 
laſt time he was to appear on the 
ſtage. . For having been ſuddenly 
ſeized with the gout, and bein 
impatient at the thoughts of di 
appointing his friends, he made 
uſe of outward applications to re- 
duce the ſwellings of his feet, 
which enabled him to walk on the 
ſtage, though obliged to have his 
foot in a {lipper. But although he 
acted that day with unuſual ſpirit 
and briftnefs, and met with uni- 
verſa] applauſe, yet he paid very 
dear for this tribute he had paid 
to the public; for the fomenta- 
tions he had made uſe of occa- 
fioning a revulſion of the gouty 
humour to the nobler parts, threw 
the diſtemper up into his head, 
and terminated his lite on the 
28th of that month. On the 2d 
of May, his body was interred 
with much ceremony in the cloy- 
ſter of Weſtminſter, and great ho- 
nour paid to his memory by his 
friend the Tatler, who has related 
in a very pathetic, and at the ſame 
time the moſt dignified manner, 
the proceſs of the ceremonial. 
Ihe dramatic pieces he left be- 
hind him are as follows: 

1. The Roman Virgin; or, Unjuſt 
Judge. T. 49. 1079, 

3 3 | 2. The 
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2. The Revenge; or, A Match in 


"Newgate. C. 4to. 1680. 


3. The Propheteſs;. or, The Hiſtory 
of Diocigſan. O. 4to. 1690. 
4 . King. Henry the Fourth, with 
the Humours of Sir John Falſtaff. 
T. C. 4to. 1700. 5 
c. The Amorous Widow; or, The 
Wanton Mie. C. 4to. 1700. 
6. Sequel of Henry the Fourth, 8 vo. 


N. D. [t719]}- 


7. The Bondman; or, Love and 
Liberty. T. C. 8vo. 1719. 


8. The Woman made a Juſtice. C. 


N. P. 
Of theſe J have not much more 
to ſay, than that thoſe which are 
roperly his own are not devoid of 
merit, and thoſe which he has only 
altered haye received an advan- 


tage from his amendment. In 
both, however, he has preſerved 


one degree of perſection, which is 


of great conſequence to the ſuc- 
ceſs of any dramatic piece, viz. an 


exact diſpoſition of the ſcenes, and 


the preſervation of a juſt length, 
abſolute propriety, and natural 


connections. | 
As an actor, he was certainly 
one of the greateſt of either his 


own or any other age, but to enter 


into particular details in that re- 
ſpe would only take up the time 


of our readers unneceſſarily, and 


fill up a greater portion of room 


in this work than we have a right - 


to allot to any one article. I ſhall 
therefore refer thoſe who are de- 


ſirous of having him painted out 


in the moſt lively colours to their 
imagination, to the deſcription gi- 
ven of him by his contemporary 
Mr. Colley Cibber, in the Apology 
for his own Life. And as a man, 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſay more, 


and it would be injuſtice to ſay 


leſs of him, than that he was as 
unblemiſhed a pattern of private 


and ſocial qualities, as he was a 


perfect model of theatrical action 


and dramatic execution, 


BI 


It was on the death of Mr. Bet» 
terton that queen Anne ſettled on 
his widow the penſion I have taken 
notice of above, which however 
ſhe did not enjoy long, the grief 
for the ioſs of ſo good a huſband, 
with whom ſhe lived forty years in 
the utmoſt harmony and affection, 
wrought ſo ſtrongly on her deli- 
cate frame, which was already en- 


feebled by old age, and a long ſtate. 


of bad health, that it very ſoon 
deprived her of her reaſon, and at 
the end of about half a year of her 
life alſo. 

BickERSTAFFE, IsAac. Ana- 
tive of Ireland, and for ſome time 
one of the moſt {ſucceſsful} writers 
for the ſtage. He was formerly an 
officer of marines, but left the 
ſervice with circumſtances whick 
do not reflect credit on him as a 
man, He is {aid to be {till living 
at ſome place abroad, to which 
a deed without a name has baniſked 


him, and where he exiſts poor 


and deſpiſed by all orders of peo- 
ple, 

He is the author of 

1. Leucothoe, 1756. D. P. 8vo, 


2. Thomas and Sally; or, The 


$ailor's Remern. 1760. M. E. 8vo, 
3. Love in a Village. C. C. 1762. 


8vo. 


4. The Maid of the Mill. C. O. 
1765. 8vo. 

5. Daphne and Aminlor. C. O. 
1705. 8 o. 
6. The Plain Dealer. C. 1766. 


8vo, 


7. Love in the City. C. O. 1767. 
8vo. 

8. Lionel and Clariſſa. C. O. 
1768. 80. 

9. The Abſent Man. F. 17 
890, 

10. The Padlock, C. O. 1766. 
8vo. | n 

11. The Hypocrite. C. 1768. 8 vo. 


12. The Ephefian Matron. C. 8. 


1769. 8vo. — 
| 13. s 
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1 3. Dr. Laſt in his Chariot. C. 
1769. 8vo. 
14. The Captive, C. O. 1769. 


8vo. | 

is. A School for Fathers, C. O. 
1770. 8vo. 

16. 77s Well it's no Worſe, C. 
1770. 8vo. 

17. The Recruiting Serjeant, M. 
E. 1770. 8v0. | 

18. He would if he could; or, 
An old Fool <vorſe than any. B. 1771. 
8vo. 

Heis ſuppoſed to be the authorof, 

The Sultana. F. 177 5. not printed. 

BLA DEN, Max TIN, Eſq; This 
gentleman was of Abrey Hatch, in 
the county of Eſſex, and formerly 
an officer in the army, bearing the 
commiſſion of a lieutenant-colonel 
in queen Anne's reign, under the 
great duke of Marlborough, to 
whom he dedicated a tranſlation 
of Cæſar's Commentaries, which 1s to 
this day a book held.in very good 
eſtimation. In 1714, he was made 
comptroller of the Mint, and, in 
1717, one of the lords commiſſion- 
ers of trade and plantations. In 
the ſame year he was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the court 
vf Spain, in the room of 
Brett, Eſq; but declined it, chuſing 
rather to keep the poſt he already 
had, which was worth a tnouſand 
pounds per annum, and which he 
never parted with till his death, 
which was the 14th of February, 
1746. He was in the sth, 6th, 
and 7th parliaments of Great Bri- 
tain, member for Stockbridge, in 
the 8th for Malden, and the gth 
for Portſmouth, Coxeter hints that 
he was ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland, 
but in this he ſeems not abſolutely 
certain, making a query in regard 
to the time when, which however 
muſt, if at all, have been in queen 
Anne's reign ; for from the third 
year of George I. to the time of 
his death he held his place at the 
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board of trade, and I believe was 
not out of England. ; 
He wrote two dramatic pleces, 
both of which (for the one is only 


a Maſque introduced in the third 


Act of the other) were printed in 
the year 1705, without the author's 
conſent. Their names are, 

1. Orpheus and Eurydice, Maſque. 

2. Solon. T. C. Ee 5 

Branca, J. This gentleman, 
who appears to have lived near 
Gloucetter, and is ſaid in the title- 
page of his firſt performance to 
have been a clothier, was the au- 
thor of three very contemptible 
pieces, none of which were ever 
acted. They are entitled, 

I. The Beaux Merchant. C. to. 


1714. ; 


2. Swords into Anchors. C. 4tos 


1725. 


3. Hoops into Spinning-wheels, T. 
C. 4to. 1725 | 

By his own account in the Dedi- 
cation to the ſecond mentioned 
piece, he mult have been born 
about 1650, as he then in 1725 
declares himſelf to have been 
ſeventy-five years of age. In the 
third parliament of Great Britain, 
which- met 1n 1719, I find John 
Blanch, Eſq; returned as member 
for the city of Glouceſter, but de 
not know that he was the ſame 
perſon. 

BLAN D, J. Of this author I 
have no account. In the title of 
the only piece which he publiſhed, 
he ſtyles himſelf Gentleman; and 
in the Preface, which 1s dated 
from Portpool Lane, Grays's-Inn 


Lane, he profeſſes to inſtruct any 


gentleman in the art of punctu- 
ation by the accent points in the 
Hebrew Code. The drama which 
appeared in his name, though it 
can hardly be called one, is en- 
titled, I 
The Song of Solomon, A Drama 
in ſeven Scenes. 8y0. 1750. 
BobExs, 


BO | 
Bopzxs, CnARxLES. This gen- 


tleman had a commiſſion in the 
foot-guards, beſides which he had 


the honour of being for many years 


one of the gentlemen vihers to his 
late majeſty. He was a man of a 

y turn and lively diſpoſition, 
which he indulged by the com- 
poſing one piece for the ſtage, 
which was far from being totally 
devoid of merit, and yet did not 
meet with any very extraordinary 
ſucceſs, It was entitled, | 

The Modijh Couple. C. 8vo. 1732. 
This play has been fince cut 


down into a farce, and acted in the 


year 1760 for Mr. Yates's benefit, 
by the title of, | 
Marriage à - la- Mode. | 
It has not however made its 
appearance in print under that 
form. 2 
Boss v, MicHABL. A French- 
man, who, in the title-page of his 
tranſlation, ſtyles himſelf a bar- 
riſter at law in Paris, and teacher 
of the modern languages at the 
academy of Heath, in Yorkſhire. 
He publiſhed, 
The Miſer of Moliere. 12mo. 1752. 
Bond, WILLIAM. 
man we believe of the county of 
Suffolk. He appears to have been 
a perſon of very little genius; 
though it is probable that his whole 
ſubſiſtance was at leaſt in the latter 
part of his life derived from his 
writings. Among other perform- 
ances, he tranſlated PBuchanar's 
Hiſtory, and was jointly concern- 
ed with Aaron Hill in writing 
The Plain Dealer, a ſeries of pa- 
pers, afterwards collected in two 
volumes, 8yvo. From that muni- 
ficent friend, he was compliment- 
ed with his Tragedy of Zara; 
which after being offered to the 
managers of both theatres, and 
delayed for two years, was obliged 
to be ated at the Great-Room in 
York Buildings, The profits of 


LT 
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the performance were intended 


for the benefit of Mr. Bond, Who 


himſelf repreſented Luſignan; but 
he played only one night, for be- 
ing in a weak condition he faint- 
ed on the ſtage, was carried home 
in his chair, and died next morn- 
ing. This happened in 1735, the 
year before Zara was originally 
performed at Drury-Lane, 
Mr. Bond produced a play writ- 
ten by a gentleman deceaſed, but 
reviſed and altered by himſelf, 
called, 

The Tuſcan Treaty; or, Tarquin's 
Owerthroaw. 173 3. 8v0. - 

Boortn, Barron. This 
tleman, who was an author, and 


_ alſo a very eminent actor, was 


deſcended from an ancient and 
honourable family, which origin- 
ally had a ſettlement in the county 
Palatine of Lancaſter, He was the 
third ſon of John Booth, Eſq; who 
was nearly related to the earl of 
Warrington, and who, though his 
fortune was not very conſiderable, 
was extremely attentive to the edu- 
cation of his children. In con- 
ſequence of this parental care, he 
put the ſubject of our preſent ob- 


ſervations, as ſoon as he arrived at 


the age of nine years, to Weſt- 
minſter- ſchool, where he was firſt 
under the tuition of the famous 
Dr. Buſby, and afterwards under 
that of his ſucceſſor, the no leſs fa- 
mous Dr. Knipe. Here he ſhewed 
a ſtrong paſſion for learning in ge- 
neral, and more particularly for an 
acquaintance with the Latin poets, 
the fineſt paſſages in whoſe works 
he uſed with great pains to im- 
print in his memory ; and had be- 
ſides ſuch a peculiar propriety and 
judicious emphaſis in the repeti- 


tion of them, aſſiſted by ſo fine a 


tone of voice, and adorned with 
ſuch a natural gracefulneſs of ac- 


. . . 4 
tion, as drew on him the admira- 


tion of the whole ſchool, and, ad- 
ded 
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ded to the ſprightlineſs of his parts 
in general, ſtrongly recommended 
him to the notice of his maſter Dr. 
Buſby, who having himſelf, when 
young, obtained great applauſe in 
the performance of a part in the 
Royal Slave, a play written by 
William Cartwright, had ever af- 
ter held theatrical accompliſhments 
in the higheſt eſtimation. 

In conſequence of this extraor- 
dinary talent, when, according to 
the cuſtom of the ſchool, a Latin 
play was to be performed, Mr. 
Booth was fixed upon for the act- 
ing the capital part. The play 
happened to be the Andria, and 
the part aſſigned to him that of 
Pamphilus, the young Bevil of 
Terence, in which the muſical ſweet- 
neſs of his voice, his elegance of 
deportment, and gracefulneſs of ac- 
tion, drew the univerſal applauſe of 
all the ſpectators; and he has him- 
felf confeſſed that this circumſtance 
was what firſt fired his young breaſt 
with theatrical ambition. Hais ſa- 
ther intended him for the pulpit ; 
but his mind and inclinations were 
now fo fixed on the ſtage, that 
when he had arrived at the age of 
ſeventeen, and the time approach- 
ed when he muſt have been taken 
from ſchool in order to be ſent to 
the univerſity, he determined to 
run any riſque rather than enter on 
a courle of life ſo unſuitable to the 
natural vivacity of his diſpoſition ; 
and therefore becoming acquaint- 
ed with one Mr, Aſbbury, manager 
of the Dublin theatre, who was 
then in London, probably on the 
recruiting ſcheme, and was very 
glad to receive a youth of ſuch 
promiſing expectations and grow- 
ing genius, he immediately quit- 
ted all other views, engaged him- 
ſelf to Mr. Aſbbury, ſtole away 
from ſchool, and went over to Ire- 
land with that gentleman in June 
1698. | | 
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His firſt appearance on the tage 


was in the part of Oroonoko, in 


which he came off with every teſti- 
monial of approbation from the 


audience. From this time he con- 


tinued daily improving, and after 
two ſucceſsful campaigns in that 
kingdom conceived thoughts of 
returning to his native country, 


and making a trial of his abilities 


on the Engliſh ſtage. To this end 
he firſt by letters reconciled him- 
ſelf to his friends; and then, as a 
farther ſtep towards inſuring his 
ſucceſs, obtained a recommenda- 
tion from lord Fitzarding (one of 


the lords of the bedchambver to 


prince George of Denmark) to Mr. 
Betterton, who, with great candour 
and good-nature, took him under 
his care, and gave him all the aſ- 
liſtance in his power. 


The firſt part Mr. Booth ap- 


peared in at London, which was 


in 1701, was that of Maximus, in 


lord Rocheſter's Halentiniau, his 
reception in which exceeded even 
his moſt ſanguine expectations, and 
very ſoon atter his performance of 
Araban, in Rowe's Ambitions Steþ- 
mother, which was a new Tragedy, 
eſtabliſhed his reputation as ſecond 
at leaſt to his great inſtructor. 
Pyrrhaus, in the Diftreſ/t Mother, was 
another part in which he ſhone 


without a rival. But he was in- 


debted to a happy coincidence of 


merit and chance for that height 


of fame which he at length attain» 
ed, in the character of Cato, as 
drawn by Mr. Addiſon, in 1712. 
For this play being conſidered as 
a party one, the whigs, in favour 
of whofe principles it was appa- 


rently written, thought it their 
duty ſtrongly to ſupport it, while 


at the ſame time the tories, who 
had too much ſenſe to appear to 


conſider it as a reflection on their 


adminiſtration, were ſtill more ve- 
hement in their approbation of it, 
which 
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which they carried to ſuch an 
height, as even to make a collec- 
tion of fifty guineas in the boxes 
during the time of the perform- 
ance, and preſent them to Mr. 
Booth, with this compliment, That 
it was a flight acknowledgment 


for his honeft oppoſition to a perpetual 


diflator, and his dying ſo Ro in 
the cauſe of liberty; beſides which 
he had another preſent of an equal 
ſum from the managers, in conſi- 
deration of the great ſucceſs of the 
play, which they attributed in 
good meaſure to his extraordinary 
merit in the performance; and 


certain it is, that no one ſince that 


time has ever equalled or even 
nearly approached his excellence 
in that character. 

But theſe were not the only ad- 
vantages which were to accrue to 
Mr. Booth from his ſucceſs in this 
part; for lord Bolingbroke, then 


one of the principal Secretaries of 


State, in a little time after pro- 
cured a ſpecial licence from Queen 
Anne, recalling all the former 
ones, and nominating Mr. Booth 
as joint manager with Wilks, Cib- 
ber, and Dogget, none of whom 
were pleaſed at it, but the laſt 
more eſpecially took ſuch diſguſt, 
as to withdraw himſelf from any 


farther ſhare in the management. 


In 1704, Mr. Booth had mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir William 
Barkham, of Norfolk, Bart. who 


died in 1710, without iſſue. Af- 
ter her death, he engaged in an 


amour with Mrs. Mountford, who 
readily put her whole fortune, 
which was conſiderable, being not 
leſs than / 8000, into his hands. 
This however he very honourably 
returned to her, when, on the diſ- 
covery of her intimacy with an- 
other gentleman, he thought pro- 
per to break off his connection 
with her. She had, however, great 
reaſon to repent of her infidelity to 
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him, for her new lover not only 
embezzled and made away with all 
her money, but even treated her 
in other reſpects extremely ill, and 
was guilty of meanneſſes greatly 
inconſiſtent with the title of a gen- 
tleman. „ 

Being now eſtabliſned in the ma- 
nagement, he once more turned 
his thoughts towards matrimony, 
and in the year 1719 united him- 
ſelf to the celebrated Miſs Heſter 
Santlow, a woman of a moſt amia- 
ble diſpoſition, whoſe great merit 
as an adreſs, added to the moſt 
prudential oeconomy, had enabled 
her to accumulate a conſiderable 
fortune, which was by no means 
unacceptable to Mr, Booth, who, 
though a man that had the ftrict- 
eſt regard to juſtice and punctuality 
in his dealings with every one, yet 
was not much inclined to the ſav- 
ing of Money. 

With this valuable companion; 
he continued in the moſt perfect 


ſtate of domeſtic happineſs all the 


year 1727, when he was attacked 
by a violent fever, which laſted 
him for forty- ſix days without in- 


termiſſion; and although, througi 


the care and {kill of thoſe great 
phyſicians Dr. Freind and Dr. 
Broxholm, by whom he was at- 
tended, he got the better of the 
preſent diſorder, yet from that 
time to the day of his death, 
which was not till fix years after, 


his health was never perfectly re- 


eſtabliſhed, Nor did he ever, dur- 
ing that interval, appear on the 
ſtage, excepting in 15 run of a 
play called the Double Falſhoot, 
brought on the Theatre by Mr. 
Theobald in 1729, and aſſerted, 
but unjuſtly, to be written by 
Shakſpeare. In this piece he was 
revailed on to accept a part oft 
the fifth night of its performance, 
which he continued to act till the 
twelfth, which was the laſt 
13 
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his theatrical appearance, although 


he did not die till the 10th of May, 
1733, when having been attacked 
by a complication of diſorders, he 


aid the laſt debt to nature, leav- 


ing behind him no iſſue, but only 
a diſconſolate widow, Who imme- 
diately quitted the ſtage, devoting 
herſeit entirely to a private life, 
and who died ſo lately as the f eth 
of January, 1773. A copy of his 
will may be ſcen in the London Ma- 
gaxluie for 1733, p-. 126, in which 
he ſtrongly teſtifies his eſteem for 
this amiable woman, and aſſigns 
his reaſuns for bequeathing her 
the whole of his fortune, which he 
acknowledges not to be more than 
two thirds of what he received 
from her on the day of marriage. 

His character as a writer has 
not been eſtabliſhed by any works 
of great importance; yet be was 
undoubtedly a man of conſiderable 


erudition, of good claſſical Know- 


ledge, and though what he has 
written are trivial in point of bulk 
and extent, yet they are far from 
being ſo in point of merit. He 
has left behind him only one dra- 
matic piece, which, though ſuc- 
celsful, was his only attempt in that 
way, It is entitled, : 
The Death of Dido, Maſque. 8vg. 
1716, 
Wich reſpect to his abilities as 
an actor, there is ſurely no great 
occaſion to expatiate on them, as 
they have never yet been called in 
queſtion; the applauſe of the pub- 
lie bore witneſs to them in his life- 
time; the commendations of his 
contemporaries have handed them 
down to poſterity. His excellence 
lay wholly in tragedy, not being 


able to endure ſuch parts as had 


not ſtrong paſſion to inſpire him. 
And even in this walk dign'ty, ra- 
ther than complacency, rage rather 


than tenderneſs, ſeemed to be his 


Ne. For a more particular idea 
Vor. I, 
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of him however J ſhall recommend 
to my readers the deſcription Mr. 
Cibber has given of him in his 
A pology, and the admirable cha- 
rater drawn of him by that excel - 
lent judge in dramatic perfection, 
Aaron Hill, Eſq; in a paper pubs 
liſhed by him, called the Prompter, 
which, though too long for our in- 
ſerting in this place, may be ſeen 
at length in Theoph, Cibber's Lives 
of the Poets; and in Chetwood”s 
Hfory of the Stage, His character 
as a man was adorned with many 
amiable qualities, among which a 
perfect goodneſs of heart, the baſis 
of every virtue, was remarkably 
conſpicuous. He was a gay, lively, 


chearful companion, yet humble 


and diffident of his own abilities, 
by which means he acquired the 
love and eſteem of every one; and 
ſo particularly was he diitinguiſhed 
and careſſed, and his company 
ſought by the great, that as Chet - 
wood relates of him, although be 


kept no equipage of his own, not 


one nobleman in the kingdom had 
ſo many ſets of horſes at command 
as he had. For at the time that 
the patentees, jealous of his merit, 
and , of his influence 
with the miniſtry, in order to pre- 
vent his application to his friends 
at court, which was then kept at 
Windſor, took care to give him 


conſtant employment in London, 


by giving out every night ſuch 
plays as he had principal parts in ; 
yet even this policy could not avail 
them, as there was punctually 
every night the chariot and fix of 
ſome nobleman or ather waiting 


for him at the concluſion of the 
play, which carried him the twenty 


miles in three hours at fartheſt, and 
brought him. back again next 
night, time enough for the buſts 
neſs of the theatre, 

BooTtaByY, FRANCES, This gen- 
tlewoman lived in the reign of 


king 
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king Charles II. and was related 
to lady Yate, of Harvington in 
Worceſterſhire, as it appears from 
ſome paſſages in the dedication of 
a dramatic piece, which ſhe has 
addreſſed to that lady, and which 
was performed with fome ſucceſs 
at the theatre royal. The title of 
It is, + 8 88 
Marcelia. T. C. 4to. 1670. 
BovLrox, Thouas. This gen- 
tleman was probably of Liverpool, 
where his dramatic piece was pub- 
liſhed. It is called, | = 
De Sailors Farewell; or, The 
Grninea out fit, C. 12mo. 1768. 
BovurcnitrR, Jenin, Lonhp 
BxxNERS. Grandſon and heir 
of a lord of the ſame name, who 


was defcended from Thomas of 


Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 
and had been knight of the garter, 
and conſtable of Windſor caſtle, 
under Edward the Fourth, and was 
firſt known by quelling an inſur- 
rection in Cornwall and Devon- 
ire under the conduct of Michael 
Joleph, a blackſmitb, in 1495, 
which recommended him to the 
Yavour of Henry the Seventh. He 
Was captain of the pioneers at the 
nige of Therouenne under Henry 
the Eighth, by whom he was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer 
For life, lieutenant of Calais and 


the Marches, appointed to con- 


duct the lady Mary, the king's 
filter, into France, on her marriage 
'with Lewis the Twelfth, and with 
whom (Henry the Eighth) he had 
the rare felicity of continuing in 
Favour eighteen years, He died 
In 1532, leaving his gown of 
damaſk tawny furred with jennets 


to his natural ſon Humphrey Bour- 


chier; and certain legacies to 
two other illegitimate ſons, havin 


bad only two daughters by his 


wife Catherine, daughter of John 


duke of Noriolk; from one of 


which ladies is deſcended the pre- 
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to have been a devotee to the 


liſhed under her name, entitled, 


Bo 


ſent lady baroneſs Berners, whoſe Ml 
right to that title, which had long 
lain in obſcurity, was clearly made 
out and recovered by the late 
Peter Le Neve, Eſq. Norroy. 9 

Lord Berners, by the command 
of king Henry, tranſlated “ Froiſ- 


4c ſari's Chronicle,” which was 
qr in 1523, by Richard Pin- 
on. | 


He wrote and tranflated many 
other works, and amongſt the reſi 
was the author of one play, called, 
Ite in Vineam. C. N. P). 
He died at Calais, aged 63z. 
Bouvxczkols, BENIAMIN. I 
know not whether this is a real or 
fictitious name. It ſtands how- 
ever before two Plays, viz, | 
r. The Squire burlſqued ; or, The 
Sharpers out-ewitted, C. 8v0. 1765, 
2. The Diſappointed Coxcomb. C. 
8vo. 1766, * | 
_ BOURNE, REUBEN. This gen- 
tleman was of the Middle Temple, 
and has left behind him one Play, 
entitled, hg a: 
The Contented 
1692. 8 
Boyce, SAMUEL, This author 
had ſome time a place in the South- 
Sea-Houſe. He wrote ſeveral 
Poems; and one Drama, entitled, 
The Rover; or, Happingſs at laft, 
P. D. 4to. 1752. = 
Bovp, ELIZABETH. Who this 
lady was I know not, but find her 


Cuckold. C. 4to. 


Muſes, from a dramatic piece pub - 


Don Sancho; or, The Student's 
Whin. B. O. 85 
to Which is added, | 

Minerwa's Triumph. M. 8vo. 1729 · 

Boyer, Apex. Was born the 
13th of June, 1667, at the city of 
Caſtres in the Upper Languedoc. 
He was deſcended from a gocd fa. 
mily ; his great grandfather and 
grandfather were maſters of the 
riding ſchool at Niſmes; bis fe- 
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ther was prefident of the ſupreme 
court at Caſtres; and his mother 
was Catherine, the daughter of 
Monſieur Campdomerius, a very 
famous phyſician. 
Mr. Boyer got his firſt rudiments 
of learning from his uncle Camp- 
domerius, his mother's brother, a 
noted divirie and preacher among 
the Hugonots, and then went to 
the proteſtant ſchool at Podio- 
Jauris, where he gave proofs of his 
diligence and defire of learning, as 
alſo of a good genius ; but he par- 
ticularly made ſach quick progreſs 
in the Latin and Greek, as eaſily 
to outſtrip all hts-ſchool-fellows. 
In the year 1685, when the per- 
ſecution prevailed againſt the Pro- 
teftants in Frante, he followed his 
uncle Campdomerius by ſea to 


Holland; where, preſſed by want, 


he firſt entered the military ſervice 
in the year 1687; but ſoon, by the 
advice of bis relations, returned 
to his ſtudies, and went to the uni- 
verſity of Franaquer in Frieſland, 
where he had the advantage of the 
moſt. famous profeſſors, viz, Van 
Roeb, in Philoſophy; Vander 
Wagen, in Divinity; Perizonius, 
in Phylology and Hiftory; and 
Rheufields, in Hebrew: here he 
employed his time'wholly in ſtudy, 
and made confiderable improve- 
ment in Geometry, and 1n other 
parts of the Mathematicks. | 

When king James the Second 
abdicated this kingdom, king 
William and queen Mary were 
advanced to the throne, viz. in the 
year 1689, at which time the 
French Proteſtants were fed with 
hopes of returning again to their 
own country upon good terms: 
upon which hopes, and alſo hav- 
ing a mind to ſee England before 
he returned home, he came over 
hither: but his defign of return- 
ing to France being diſappointed, 
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he fell into great poverty; where- 
upon, to gain an honeſt liveli- 
hood, he firſt of all wrote out and 
prepared for the preſs with much 
labour, and at a ſmall price, Cam- 
den's Letters to and from his Friends, 
from the Cotton manuſcripts, for 
the uſe of Dr. Thomas Smith, 
who afterwards publiſhed them, 
and Camd:n's Life with them. 

In the year 1692, he became 
French and Latin tutor to Allen 
Bathurſt, Eſq; eldeſt ſon to Sir 
Benjamin Bathurſt ; this he under- 
took the more willingly becauſe 
his pupil's father being a man of 
figure and much in favour with 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark 
(afterwards queen of Great-Bri- 
tain), he had hopes of obtaining 
ſome preferment at court. 

With thts view, and that he 
might have merit with the father, 
he ſpared no pains to accompliſh 
the young gentleman, who was of 
an excellent and promiſing genius, 
and therefore for his pupil's uſe, 
Mr. Boyer - compoſed two com- 
pendious Grammars, one Latin, 
the other French, the former of 
which is ſtill in manuſcript un- 
publiſſred, the latter was printed 
and dedicated to the duke of 


Glouceſter at three years old, 


though more to the author's ho- 
nour than profit: having, ſpent 
the prime of his life in the Bathurſt 
family, he miſſed of his expected 
advancement, occaſioned ' as he 
thought principally by his ſiding 
with a different party in the di- 
viſions which reigned at thar time 
in the nation; Mr. Boyer, with 
all the reſt of his countrymen who 
had fled hither for religion, being 
more zealous for the whig cauſe, 
than -perhaps might be thought 
became exiles at that time. 
After theſe misfortunes (that he 
might free himſelf from the into. 
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lerable yoke of teaching ſchoo]) 
he applied himſelf ſtrenuouſſy to 
maſter the Engliſh tongue, and to 
that purpo'e day and night peruſed 
the beſt books in that language, 
out of which he collected what- 
ever was new and worthy of ob- 
ſervation. | | 

He died on Sunday the 16th of 
November, 1529, in a houſe he 
had built himſelf in Five Fields, 
Chelſea, and was buried the 19th 


of the ſame month in Chelſea- 


church-yard. He left behind him 
a widow, and a, daughter about 
three years old. | | 
He was tor many years concerned 
in, and had the principal manage- 
ment of, a News-paper, called the 
Pgf-Boy. He likewiſe publiſhed 
a monthly Work, entitled, The 
Polit cal State of Great-Britain, He 
wrote a Lie Queen Anne, in folio, 
which is eſteemed a very good 
Chronicle of that period of the 
Engliſh Hiſtory. But what has 
rendered him the moſt known and 
eſtabiiſhed his name are the very 
compleat Dictionary and Grammar 
of the French language, which he 
campiled, and which have heen, 


and ſtill are, eſteemed the m_ 


beſt in their kind. Yet all theſe 
works would not authorize our 
giving him a place here, had he 
not enliſted himſelf under the ſtan- 
dard of the butkin, by writing, 
or rather tranſlating from the 
French of M. de Racine, the Tra- 
gedy of ſpbigenia, which he pub- 
liſhed under the title of, 
Achilles in Aulis. T. 4to. 1700. 
It was performed without any 
ſucceſs, but is far from being a bad 
play. Nor can there perhaps be 
a ſtronger inſtance of the ahilitics 
of its author thin ſucceſs in ſuch 
an attempt, ſince writing with any 
degree of correctneſs or elegance, 
even in proſe, in a language which 
we were not born to the ſpeaking 
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of, is an excellence not very fre- 
quently attained ; but to proceed 
ſo far in the perfection of it, as to 
be even ſufferable in puetry, and 
more eſpecially in that of the 
Drama, in which the diction and 
manner of ex pre ſſion require a pe- 
culiar dignity and force, and in a 
language ſo difficult to attain the 

erte& command of as the Engliſh, 
is what has been very ſeldom ac- 
comp'iſned but in the inſtance of 
the gentleman we are now ſpeak- 
ing of; and indeed with regard to 
the. piece itſelf, it is but juſtice to | 
acknowledge, that notwithſtanding | 
the reſtraint which all tranſlation 
naturally undergoes, and the other 
diſadvantages which attended on 
its author, the language, though 
not perhaps ſo ſublime or poetical, 
ſo poliſned into poetry as that of 
ſome ot our native writers, yet 
poſſeſſed fo great a ſhare of cor- 
rectneſs, and is ſo entirely fiee 
from any galliciſms, or even the 
leaſt veſtige of the foreigner in it, 
that it is even in that reſpect ſu- 
perior to many of our madern tra- 
gedies (eſpecially thoſe written 
about the time in which that ap- 
peared), and ſuch as no native Eng- 
Iiſhman at a firſt attempt need be 
aſhamed to confeſs himſelf the au- 
thor of. It is however remark- 
able, that no: withſtanding the great 
difficulty that mod foreigners find 
in the acquiring our language; 
this is not the only inſtance of their 
having attained it in great per- 
fection, ſince we meet with an- 
other gentleman, a countryman of 
our author, who not only at- 
t-mpted, but even repearediy ſuc- 
ceeded in dramatic writing in it. 


his gentleman was Vir. Motteux, 


of whom 1 ſhall make a fuller 
mention hereafter, And this ſeems | 
a kind of tacit proof, not only of 
the native beauty of the language 
in itlelt, and its aptneſs for the 
. pur poſes 
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purpoſes of the Drama, which 
could tempt even foreigners to eſ- 
ſay its powers, but alſo that it is 
not of ſo difficult a conſtruction, 
nor of ſo wild and ungovernable a 
nature, ſo hard to reduce within 
the limits of grammatical rules, as 
it has been contended to he. 

Boy Tk, CHARLES, EARL OF 
Ox RERVY. This noblemin was 
ſecond ſon of Roger, the ſecond 
earl of Orrery, by lady Mary Sack - 
ville, daughter of the earl of 
Dorſet. He was born in Auguſt 
1676, at Chelſea, and at the age 
of fifteen, 1690, was entered as a 
nobleman of Chriſt Church in Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of Dr. At- 
terbury and Dr, Freind, His ap- 
plication to ſtudy was vigorous 
and conſtant, and his paſſion for 
letters ſo ſteady and unremitting, 
that his friends were apprehenſive 
his health would be injured by too 
cloſe an attention to his literary 
purſuits, The firſt work that he 


printed was the Life of Ly/ander, 


tranſlated from Plutarch, which 
gave Dr. Aldrick ſo good an opi- 
nion of him, that he intruſted to 
his care the new edition of the 
Ehlſtles of Phalaris, then about to 
be priated at Oxford, This book 
became accidentaHy the cauſe of a 
very long and furious diſpute be- 
tween Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyle, 
and their ſeveral adherents, Tt 
ended at that time greatly to the 
advantage of the latter. ; but poſte- 
rity hath not ratified the verdict of 
their contemporaries, it being now 
the general opinion that Dr. Bent- 
ley ſupported his hypotheſis with 
more learning. wit, and argument, 
than his antagoniſt. On leaving 
the univerſity, Mr. Boyle was 
choſen member for the town of 
Huntingdon; but his elder bro- 
ther Lionel, earl of Orrery, dying 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1703, with- 
out iſſue, he ſucceeded to that 
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title; and entering into the ſervice 


of the queen, had a regiment 
given him, at the head of which 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very 


gallant manner. On the 13th cf 


October, 1705, he was elected one 


of the knights companions of the 
thiſtle. In 1709, he was raiſed 
to the rank of a major-genera], 
and ſworn. of the privy council. 
He was afterwards appointed en- 
voy to the States of Bravant and 
Flanders; and on the 1oth of 
September, 1712, was created an 
Engliſh peer. At the acceſſion of 


George I. he was made lord of 


the bed- chamber; and on the 3d 


of December, 1714, was conſti- 


tuted lord lieutenant of Somerſet- 
ſhire, and ſeemed' to enjoy 'the 
confidence of his ſovereign. In 


1716, however, he fell under the 
diſpleaſure of the court; his regi- 


ment was taken from him, and 
he reſigned the poſt of lord of 
the bed-chamber. At the time of 
Layer's plot in the year 1722, he 
was taken into cuſtody, and com- 
mitted to the Tower; but nothing 
being diſcovered againſt him, he 
was releaſed after ſix months im- 
priſonment. This aecident is ſup- 
poſed to have much affected him; 
and he lived only to the 28th of 
Auguſt, 1731, on which day he 
died in the fifty-fixth year of his 
age. 
yg was the author of one Play, 
called, | 5 
As you find it. C. 4to. 1705. 
BoyLe, Murxxovcn, Lord 
ViscounTBLtss1NGTON. This 
nobleman was ſon of Dr. Michael 


Boyle, archbiſhop of Armagh, and 


lord chancellor .of Ireland, who 
dicd in the year 1702, at the great 
age of 93. He was a perion 


Whoſe genius and abilities did 5 


credit to the name of Boyle, He 


wrote one Play, which, from the 


ſpecimen we have ſeen of it, was a 
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truly contemptible one, and died 
in the year 1712. 

The name of his Play was, 

. T. 

BoyLE, RoGtr, EARL or Or- 
RERY. Was the younger brother 
of Richard, earl of Burlington and 
Cork, and fifth ſon of Richard, 
ſtyled the Great Earl of Cork. 
He was born April 25, 1621, and 
was raiſed to the dignity of baron 
Broghill in Ireland, when only 
ſeveg years old. luca 
was in the college of Dublin; 
where he applied himſelf with ſuch 
diligence to his books, and ſo 
happily digeſted what he gathered 
from them, that he was very ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed as an early and pro- 
miſing genius. In 1636, his fa- 
ther ſent him to make the tour of 
France and Italy, in company with 
lord Kynaimeaky, his elder bro- 
ther. After his return from his 
travels, this gallant young noble- 
man found all things in great con- 
fuſion in England, and a war on 
the point of breaking out with 
Scotland; in which he was invited 
to ſerve, with marks of peculiar 
diſtinction; but his thoughts were 
turned another way. As the old 
earl of Cork loved to ſettle his 
children very early in the world, 
a marriage was at this time pro- 


poſed for lord Broghill, with the 


lady Margaret Howard, daughter 
to the earl of Suffoik, and it was 


quickly concluded: immediately 
after which his lordſhip, with his 
new- married lady, ſet out for Ire- 
land, where they landed October 
23, 1641, the very day on which 
the rebellion broke out in that 
kingdom. | 

The family of lord Cork were 
inſtantly obliged to take arms, in 
order to their own ſecurity, as well 
as that of the publick; and the 
poſt aſſigned to lord Broghill, was 
the defence of his father's caſtle of 


His education 
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Liſmore; in which he behaved 
with all the ſpirit of a young of- 
ficer, and all the diſcretion of an 
old one. He afterwards diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf on many fgnal 
occaſions; in the courſe of which 
he equally maniſeſted bis abilities 
for the field and the cabinet. At 
the death of Charles l, however, 
he was induced to quit both his 
eſtate ard his country, as ruined 
paſt all hopes. For ſome time he 
remained in cloſe retirement; but 
at length Cromwell, to, whom the 
merit of lord Broghill was well 
known, found means to gain him 
over to that party, which he had 
hitherto ſo rigorouſly oppoſed ; 


but they were ſuch means as re- 


fle& no diſhonour to his memory, 
The ſtory is told at length in the 
Biographia Britannica, under the 
article BOYLE ; to which we refer, 
being too circumſtantial for ſo brief 
a compilation as the preſent. By 
his own intereſt he now raiſed a 
gallant troop of horſe, conſiſting 
chiefly of gentlemen attached to 
him by perſonal friendſhip ; which 
corps was ſoon increaſed to a 
compleat regiment, of 1500 men, 
Theſe he led into the field againſt 
the Iriſh rebels; and was ſpeedily 
joined by Cromwell, who placed 
the higheſt confidence in his new 
ally; and found him of the greateſt 
conſequence to the intereſt of the 


commonwealth. Among other con- 


ſiderable exploits performed by 
lord. Broghill, his victory at Mac- 
croom deſerves to be particularly 
mentioned; where, with 2000 
horſe and dragoons, he britkly 
attacked above 5000 of the rebels, 
and totally defeated them. He 
afterwards relieved Cromwell him- 
ſelf, at Clonmell, where that great 
commander happened to be ſo 
dangerouſly fituated, that he con- 
feſſed nothing but the ſeaſonable 
relief afforded him by lord Brog: 

| | hi 


Bo 


kill could have ſaved him from 


deſtruction. He likewiſe worſted 


lord Muſkerry, who came againſt 


him with an army raiſed by the 
Pope's nuncio, and which con- 
ſiſted of three times the number of 
lord BroghilPs forces, beſides the 
advantage of being well officered by 
veteran commanders from Spain. 

When Cromwell became pro- 
tector, he ſent for lord Broghill, 
merely to take his advice, occa- 
ſionally. . And we are told, that 
not long after his coming to Eng- 
land, he formed a project for en- 
gaging Cromwell to reſtore the old 
conſtitution. The baſis of the 
ſcheme was to be a match be- 
tween the king (Charles II.) and 
the protector's daughter. As his 
lordſhip maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the exiled mo- 
narch and his friends, it is imagin- 
ed he was, before-hand, pretty 
ſure that Charles was not averſe to 
the ſcheme, or he would not have 
' ventured to propoſe it ſerioufl; to 
Cromwell: who, at firſt, ſeemed 
to think it not unfeaſible. He 
ſoon changed his mind, however, 
and told Broghill, that he thought 
the projet impracticable; for, 


| faid he, „Charles can never for- 


give me the death of his father.” 
In fine, this buſineſs came to no- 
thing, although his lordſhip had 
engaged Cromwell's wife and 
daughter in the ſcheme ; but he 
never durſt let the protector know 
that he had previouſly treated with 
Charles about it. | 


On the death of the protector, 8 


lord Broghill continued firmly at- 
tached to his ſon Richard, till he 
ſaw that the honeſty and good- 
nature of that worthy man would 
infallibly render him a prey to his 
many enemies; he did not think it 
adviſable to fink with a man he 
could not ſave. The dark clouds 
of anarchy ſeemed now to. be 
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hovering over the Britiſh iſland: 
Lord Broghill ſaw the ſtorm ga- 
thering, and he deemed it prudent 


to retire to his command in Ire- 
land, where he ſhortly after had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing things 
take a turn extremely n 
to the deſign he had long been 


well-wiſher to that of the king's 
reſtoration. In this great event, 


lord Broghill was not a little in- 
ſtrumental; and, in conſideration 
of his eminent ſervices in this re- 
ſpect, Charles created him earl of 
Orrery, by letters- patent, bearing 
date Sept. 5, 1660. He was ſoon 
after mage one of the lords juſtices 
of Ireland ; and his conduct, while 
at the head of affairs in that king- 
dom, was ſuch, as greatly added 
to the general eſteem in which his 
character was before held. 


His lordſhip's active and free 


courſe of life, at length, brought 
upon him ſome diſeaſes and in- 
firmities, which gave him pain and 
uneaſineſs; and a fever, which fell 


into his feet, joined to thegout, with 


which he was often afflicted, abated 
much of that vigour which he had 


ſhewn in the early part of his life; 


but his induſtry and application 
were ſtill the ſame, and bent to 
the ſame purpoſes; as appears 
from his Letters, which ſhew at 
once a capacity and an attention 
to buſineſs which do honour to that 
age, and may ſerve as an exam- 
ple to this. | 

Notwithſtanding his infirmities, 
on the king's defiring to fee his 
lordſhip in England, he went over 
in 1665. He found the court in 


ſome diſorder ; his majeſty was 


on the point of removing the 
great earl of Clarendon, lord high 
chancellor; and there was al- 
ſo a great miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the royal brothers. Lord 
Orrery undertook to reconcile the 
king with the duke of York ; 
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Which he effected by prevailing on 
the latter to aſk his majeſly's par- 
don for ſome ſleps he had taken in 
ſupport of the chancellor. 

On his teturn to Iteland, he 
found himſelf called to a new ſcene 
of action. The Dutch war was 
then in its height; and the French, 
in confederacy with the Hollan- 
ders, were endeavouring to ſtir 5 


the aſhes of rebellion in Ireland. 


The duke de Beauſort, admiral of 
France, had fornied a ſcheme for 
a deſcent upon that iſland; but 
this was rendered abortive by the 
extraordinary diligence, military 


ſkill, and prudent mraſures, of lord 


Orrery, : : 

But, in the midſt of all his la- 
bours, a diſpute aroſe, founded on 
a mutual jealouſy of each other's 
grea'neſs, beiwixt him and his old 
friend the duke of Ormond, then 
lord lieutenant; the bad effects of 
which were ſoon felt by both the 
diſputants; who reſorted 10 Eng- 
land, to defend their reſpective 
intereſts and pretenſions; both 
having been attacked by ſecret 
enemies, wha ſuggeſted many 
things to their prejudice, This 
quariel, though of a private be- 

inning, became at laſt of a pub- 
ic nature; and, producing firſt an 
attempt to frame an impeachment 
againſt the duke bf Or mond, cc- 
caſioned in the en, by way of re- 
venge, an actual impeachment of 
the ea of Orrery, He defended 
himſelf ſo well, however, agaipſt 
2 charge of high crimes, and even 
of treaſon itſelf, that the proſecu- 
tion came to nothing, He, never- 


theieſs, loſt his public employ- 


ments, but not the king's favour 
he ſtill came frequently to court, 
ard ſometimes to council. Atter 
this revolution in his affairs, he 
made ſeveral voyages to and from 
Ireland; was often conſulted by 
his majeſty on affairs of the utmoſt 
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conſequence; and, on all oees- 
ſions, gave his opinion and advice 
wirh the freedom of an honeſt plain- 
dealing man, and a ſincere friend; 
which the king always found him, 
and reſpected him accordingly. 

In 1678, being attacked more 
crueily than ever by his old eremy 
the gout, he made his laſt voyage 
to England, for advice in the me- 


dical way. But his diſorder was 


beyond the power of medicine; 
and having, in his laſt illnets, given 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of chriſtian pa- 
tience, manly courage, and ra- 
tional fortitude, he breathed his 
laſt on the 16th of October, 1679. 
in the goth year of his age. 

As to the literary character of 
this amiable and worthy nobleman, 
it may be given in few words, 


His wit was e e and 


ſolid ; the early bloffoms cf it were 
fair, but not fairer than the fruit, 
He wrote ſeveral political tracts 
and ſome ingenious poems; but 
the pieces which particularly en- 
titied him to a place in this col- 
«fi were the foilowing Plays, 
VIZ. 

1. Muflatha, T. 1667. fo. 

2. Henry the T'ifth, T. 1068, 
fo. PE 
j 3- The Black Prince, T. 1669. 
Os ; 

4. Truphon. T. 1672. fo. 

5 Mr, Anthony. Uo 1690. 4to. 
5. Guzman, C. 1693. 4to. 
7. Herod. T. 1694. ſo. 

8. Altemira. T. 1702. 4to. 

All theſe (except Mr. Anthonr) 
were cclle&ed and publiſhed in 
2 vol. 8vo. 1729. 

BRADY, DR. NIichOLAS. Was 
deſcended from Hugh Brady, the 
firſt Proteſtant b:ſhop of Meath. 
He was the fon of major Nic holus 
Brady, and was born at Bardon, 


in the county of Cork, about che 
year 1655. At the age of twelve 


years, he went to Weſtminſter- 
1 | | School, 


„ 


School, from-whence he was elected 
a king's ſcholar of Chriſt. Church, 
Oxford. Having ſtaid there four 
years, he removed to Dublin, and 
took the degree of maſter of arts, 
but had that of doctor of divinity 
. preſented to him by the ſame uni- 

verſity whilſt he reſided in Eng- 


land. His firſt preferment was to 


a prebend in St. Finbarr's cathe- 
dral, and to the pariſh of Kilnag - 
lorv, in the county of Cork. In 
1690, being in London, he was 
elected miniſter of St, Catherine 
Cree Church, and lecturer of St. 
Michael's; after which he was 
preferred to the rectory of Clap- 
bam, and the living of Richmond, 
both in the county of Surrey. He 
had been chaplain to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, and alſo to 
gueen Anne, and was at the time 
of his dea h, which happened on 
the 2oth of May, 1-25, chaplain 
to the princeſs of Wales, after- 
wards queen Caroline. About the 
time of his ſettlement in London, 
he joined with Tate in a new ver- 
fion of the Pſalms, He alſo tranſ- 
lated The Zncid of Virgil, and 
publiſhed ſeveral volumes of Ser- 
mons, and one Play, called, 

The Rape; or, The Innocent In- 
Pofters. F. 1692. 4to. 

Breanpovw, SaMuEeL. This au- 
thor wrote about the latter part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, but of 
what profeſſion he was, or what 
rank he held in life, | have not 
been able to procure any informa- 
tion concerning. He appears how - 
ever to have been poſſeſſed of no 
ſmall thare of vanity and ſelf. ſuf- 
kceiency, from the Italian verſe he 
has ſubjoined to the only dramatic 
piece he wrote, and which not- 
withſtanding. che high opinions he, 
and perhaps fom=: of his partial 
friends might entertain of it, is 
now intirely forgotten, viz. 
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L' Acqua non temo dell' eterno Oblios 


which may thus be engliſhed, 


OsLiviox's powers I have no 
cauſe to far; 
My works her ua . ETERNAL» 


LY ball jþare. | 
The title of the play, which he 
thus defies either time, eternity, or 
oblivion, to eraze the remembrance 


of, is, Þ 
Dye Virtuous Oftavias T. C. 


12mo. 1598. 

BREN AN, Mr. Of this wri- 
ter I can give no account; but 
he was probably an Iriſhman, hav- 
ing publiſhed at Dublin one piece, 
called, | 

The Painter's Breakfa/ff, D. 8. 
12mo. 1756. 

Ba ER ETON, Thomas. This 
gentleman was the ſon of major 
Thomas Brereton, of the queen's 
dragoons, in the reign of king 
William III. and was lineally de- 
ſcended by a younger branch from 
the very ancient and noble family 
of the Breretons, of Brereton in 
Cheſhire, He received the firſt 
rudiments cf learning at the free- 
ſchool at Cheſter, from which he 
was firſt removed to a boarding- 
ſchool in the ſame city, kept by 
one Mr, Dennis, a French Refu- 
gie, and afterwards to Brazen- 
Noſe College in Oxford, of which 


he continued a member for eight 


years, and took the degree of 


batchelor of arts. About 1717. 
Sir Robert Walpole, then prime 
miniſter, and who had ſome friend. 
ſhip for Mr. Brereton's family, 
preſented him with a little poſt ĩa 
the Cuſtoms, in which his ſtation 


was very agreeable to himſelf, 


being in the port of Cheſter, his 
own native country, To this then 
he retired, but did not long enjoy 
it, death ſnatching him away in a 


few years after his ſettling there. 
- | The 
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The dramatic pieces which he lived 
to finiſh were only two, and were, 
never ated, _—_— 

1. Efther, Trag. 12mo. 1715. 
2. Sir Jobn Oldeaſtle. Trag. 
The firſt is little more than a 

tranſlation of the HHber of Racine; 

and the laſt a cloſe imitation of the 

Polieutte of Corncille ; and indeed 

neither of them have any great 

mare of merit in the execution. 

He had however begun two other 

pieces, the one a Tragedy, called, 
Athaliah, 

which was to have been a tranſla- 

tion from Racine's play of that 

name; and the other a Comedy, to 
which he intended to have given 


the title of, 


The Oxford Ladies; ; or, The Nos 
bleman. 

Neither of theſe however did he 

hve to tiniſh. 

BrETON, NichoL AS. 
gentleman have both Jacob and 
Gildon attributed the honour of 
authorſhip in regard to an old dra- 
matic piece, entitled, 

An Old Mans Lefſon; or, A 
Young Man Love. Int. 4to. 1605: 
but one would be apt to imagine 
they neither of them had ſeen the 
piece, and that the latter had im- 
plicitly copied the error broached 
by the former, ſince in the preface 
Mr. Breton acknowledges himſelf 


to have been only the editor of 


this Interlade, nay, even declares 
that he is wholly ignorant who the 
As ſuch however I 
could not with propriety avoid in- 
ſerting his name in this place, ſince 
to him the world is at leaſt obliged 


for the knowledge of w Latever ſhare - 


of merit may be found in the piece. 
BREVAL, JohN DurRamT, Was 

the ſon of Francis Durant de Bre- 

val, D. D. prebendary of Weſt- 

minſter. He was educated at Weſt- 

minſter ſchool, from whence he 

went to Trinity College Cam- 
2 


Can T 
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bridge, where he was elected 2 
fellow about the year 1702, but, 
upon ſome diſagreement between 
him and Dr. Bentley then maſier 
of that College, he ſoon after 
quitted or reſigned his fellowſhip 
and. went into the army, then in 
Flanders, as an enſign. The eaſe 
with which he acquired the Fle- 
miſh and German languages, his 
great learning, his exquilite pen- 
eil, and genteel behaviour, were 
ſoon taken notice of by the duke 
of Marlborough, who not only 
promoted him io the rank of cap- 
tain, but alſo employed him in 
divers negotiations with ſeveral 
German princes, which he exe- 
cuted with great integrity, aud 
very much to the ſatisfaction of 
his noble employer. He began 
his travels about the year 1720, 
publiſned the firſt two volumes in 
1723 and 1725, and the 3d and 
4th in 1738 ; and died univerſally 
beloved in January 1738-9. He 
was the author of ſeveral Poems, 
and of the following Plays, viz. 
1. The e eas . 1717: 


C. 


8vo. 


2. The Play is hs P lot. 

1718. 4to. 

From this Play was taken 
3. The Strollers. F. . 
4. The Rape of Helen. M. O. 

1737. 8 vo. 

Soon after the appearance of 
that doughty performance of a club 


of wits, called Three Hours ofter 


Marriage, which, though publiſhed 
with only Mr. Gay's name to it, 
was undoubtedly the joint offspring 
of that gentleman, Mr. Pope, and 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and which met 


with that condemnation from the 


public which it juſtly merited, Cap- 
tain Breval, under the aſſumed 
name of Joſeph Gay, produced 
The Confederates. | 
On which account Mr. Pope, 
who never could forgive the lea 
attempt 
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attempt made againſt his reigning 


the unrival'd ſovereign on the 
throne of wit, has introduced this 
gentleman into that poetical pil- 
Jory the Dunciad, among the va- 
rious authors whom he has ſup- 
poſed devotees of the goddeſs of 
Dulineſs. „ 

BREWNER, ANTHONY. This 
writer lived in the reign of king 
ames I. and appears to have been 
held in high eſtimation by the wits 
of that time, as may be more par- 
ticularly gathered from an elegant 
compliment paid to him in a Poem, 
called Steps to Parnaſſus, wherein 
he is ſuppoſed to have a magic 
power to call the Muſes to his 
aſliſtance, and is even ſet on an 
equality with the immortal Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf. There are how- 
ever great diſputes among the ſe- 
veral writers as to the number of 
his works, Winſtanley and Phil- 
lips have made him author of fix 
Plays. The author of the Britiſb 
Theatre, and after him Mr. Theo- 
philus Cibber, have given him 
the credit of three only. Lang- 
baine, Jacob, and Gildon, allow him 
but two, and even of thoſe, the 
firſt of theſe authors ſeems to doubt 
the authenticity of one. | 

To come however to the beſt 
judgment I can collect, I ſhall firſt 
mention the pieces which Win- 
ſtanley has aſſigned to' him and 


which are univerſally rejected. 


Theſe are the following three. 
1. Landgartha. T. C. - 
2. Love's Dominion, Paſtoral. 

3. Love's Loadſlone. C. 
The two Plays, which all the 

writers in general have ſet down to 

this author, are, „ 
I. Country Girl. C. 4to. 1647. 
2. Love-fick King. T. C. 4to. 

1655. | 
Laogbaine's obiection to the firſt 

of theſe: being only the letters T. 


B. in the title page, which might 


BR 


have been, only a typographical 
error, proceeding, perhaps, from. 
the negligence or careleſſneſs of the 
printer, who, not being certain o 

the author's chriſtian name, might 
chuſe rather the inſerting any let- 


ter at a venture, than delaying the 


working off the ſheet till he could 

obtain a more authentic informa» 

tion. 5 
And now the only piece in diſ- 

pute is that, entitled. 
Lingua. C. to. 1607. 


This Langbaine abſolutely de- 


nies to be Brewer's, yet aſſigns no 
other reaſon for ſo doing but his 
own bare %% dixit; neither does 
Winſtanley ſhew any cauſe for aſ- 
cribing it to him. Mr. Theophi- 
lus Cibber, however, as well as the 
author of the Britiſh Theatre, has 
followed the authority of the lat- 
ter; as has alſo Mr. Dodſley, who 


republiſhed the piece with the name 


of Anthony Brewer, in his Col. 
lection of Old Plays. To this I may 
add, that probability is alſo in its 
favour, ſince, being of a much ear- 
lier date than either of the other 
two, it is publiſhed anonymous, 
and may therefore be ſuppoſed to 
have been the author's firſt Eſſay 
in this kind of writing. 

Be the author, however, whom 
he will, there 1s a remarkable anec- 


dote recorded by Winſtanley, in 
regard to the piece itſelf, Which 


points it out to have been in ſome 
meaſure the cauſe of thoſe troubles 
which diſturbed the peace of theſe 
realms in the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth century. He tells us, that 


when this Play was ated at Cam- 


bridge, Oliver Cromwell (then a 
youth) performed a part in it. The 
ſubſtance of the piece is a conten- 
tion among the ſenſes for a crown, 
which Lingua has laid for them to 
find. The part allotted to young 
Cromwell was that of Ta#fus, or 


Touch, who, having obtained the 


conteſted 
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> 
conteſted coronet, makes this ſpi- 
rited declaration, 


Roſes, and bays, pack hence ! this 
crown and robe, 
My brows, and body, circles and in- 
59s: 
How gallauthy it fits me !—ſure the 
Nlave 
Meaſured my head that wrought this 
coronet,— 
They lie that ay, complexions ca nnot 
change! 
My blood"s ennobled, and I am eur. 
form 5 
Unto the ſacred temper of a king. 
Methinks 1 hear my noble paraſites 
Sreleng me Cæſar, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, &c. 


It is ſaid that he felt the whole 
part ſo warmly, and more eſpe- 
cially the above-quoted ſpcech, 


that it was what firit fired his ſoul. 


with ambition, and excited, him, 
from the poſſe ſſion of an imaginary 
crown, to ſtretch his views to that 
of a real one, for the accompliſh- 
ment of which he was contented to 
wade through ſeas of blood, and 
* ſhut the gates of mercy on man- 
„ kind.” 

This Rory, as it hath found its 
way into moſt of the anecdotes of 
our author, is here retained, I 
ſhall only obſerve upon it, that the 
Play was publiſhed in 1607, and 
that Oliver Cromwell was not born 
until 1 599. (See the laſt edition 
of Dodfley's Old Plays, vol. V.) 
| "i ppp 1 ROMAS. 
tleman is a native of Yorkſhire, 


and was at one period of his life 


a wine-merchant at Hull. He 1s 
the author of a very humorous 
Traveſltie of Homer, the Ad- 
ventures of a Bank note, ſome 


Poems, and the two following | 


dramatic pieces : 
1. Diao. C. O. 8vo. 1771. 
2. The Dutchman, M. E. 8vo. 


1775. 
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Bromr, ALExanDER. This 
author flouriſhed in the reign of 
king Charles I. and was an attor- 
ney in the lord mayor's court. 
He was born in 1620, and died 
June 3oth, 1666. So that he lived 
rarough the whole of the civil wars 
and the protectorſhip, during all 
which time he maintained his loy- 
alty untainted. He was a warm 
cavalier, and though in his pro- 
feſſion of the law he could do no 
fervice to the cauſe he loved, yet 
as he was a devotee of the Mates, 
as well as an aiterdant on the 
courts, he frequently turned his 
pen from the filling up of writs, 
to the inditing of odes, ſonnets, and 
dithyrambs, in the molt of which 
he treated the round-heads with 
great keenneſs and ſeverity. In 
ſhort he was author of much the 
greateſt part of thoſe ſongs and 
epigrams which were publiſhed in 
tavour of the royeliſts, and againſt 
the Runp, as well in Oliver Crom- 
well's time as during the rebellion. 
1 heſe, together with his epiſtles 
and epigrams tranſlated from dif- 
ferent au-hors, were all printed in 
one vol. 5vo. after the Reſtoration. 
He alſo publiſhed a verſion of 
Horace, by bimſelf and other 


hands, which is very far from a 


bad one, He left behind htm only 
one dramatic piece, which is en- 


titled, 


The Cunning Lovers. C. 4to. 
1651. 

The world however is indebted 
to him for two volumes of Richard 
Brome's plays in Octavo. many of 
which, but for his care in preſer- 
ving and pubiiſhing them, would 
in all probability have been entirely 
loft. 

Brower, Ricyuarp. This au- 
thor hved in the reign of kivg 
Charles I. and was contemporary 


with Decker, Ford, Shirley, &c. 
His extraction was mean, he hav» 


wg 
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ing originally been no better than 
a menial ſervant to the celebrated 
Ben Jonſon. He wrote himſelf 
ho ever into high repute, as is 
tetified not only by various com- 
mendatory verſes written by his 
contemporaries, and pre fixed to 
many of his plays, but alſo by ſome 
lines which his quondam maſter 
addreſſed to him on account of his 
Comedy called the Northern Laſs, 
in which, although Ben Jonſon 
has given way to that kind of va- 
nity „ hich is perpetually ftarting 
forth in all his writings, and re- 
preſents himſelf as the firit who 
had inſtructed the age in the co- 
mic laws, and all the perfect arts 
of the Drama, yet he pays great 
commendation to Richard Brome, 
by acknowledging that he has 
made very good uſe of the im- 
provements he had acquired during 
a long app enticeſhip under ſo 
ſcilful a maſter. 0 

Brome, in imitation of his maſ- 
ter, laid it down as his firſt great 


point, to apply cloſely to the ſtudy 


of men and manners. His genius 
was entirely turned to comedy, 
and therefore bis proper provinee 
was obſervation more than read- 
ing, His plots are all his own, 
and are far from being ill- con- 


ducted; and his characters, which 


for the moſt part are ſtrongly 


marked, were the offspring of his 


own judgment and experience, 
and his cloſe attention to the foi- 
bles of the human- heart. 'In a 
word, his plays in general are good 
ones, met with great applauſe 
when firſt acted, and, as Langbaine 
informs us, were thought by the 
players worthy to be revived, to 
their own profit and the author's 
honour, in that critical age which 
he himſelf lived in. Nay we have 
had a proof, even in our own time, 
of the merit of one of his Come- 


dies, which with a very little al- 


* 


now probably loſt: 
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teration has been revived and 
with great ſucceſs, viz. the Fovial 
Crew, which has brought crowded 
audiences to the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden at all the frequenc 
repetitions of its performance. 
The Comedies which this au- 
thor 3 behind him are fifteen 
in number, ten of which are col- 
lected together, as beforemention- 
ed, under Alexander Brome, in 
two volumes 8 vo. each volume 
bearing the title of Five New Plays 
by Richard Brome. The whole liit 
of his pieces 1s as follows : 

1. The Northern Laſs, C. qto. 
163 -* x” 
2. The Sparagus Garden. C. 4to. 
1640. | 
. The Antipodes. C. 4to. 1649. 

4. The Jovial Crew; or, The 
Merry Beggars. C. 4to. 1652. D. C. 

5. A mad Couple well mateb' d. C. 
8vo. 1653. 

6. Novella. C. 8vo. 1653. 

7. The Court Brggar. C. 8 vo. 

165 ; ; 


man wears the Breeches, C. 8vo. 


1653. c 
9. The Damoiſelle; or, The new 


Ordinary. C. 8vo. 1653. 


10. The Queen's Exchange, C. 


4to. 1657. | 
11. {he Enzliſh Moor; or, The 
Mock Marriage. C. 8vo. 1659. 
12. The Love-fick Court; or, 
The Ambitious Politick. C. $v0. 
1659. 


13. Covent - Garden wweeded ; or, 


The Middlejes Fuftice of Peace, C. 
8vo. 1659, | 


14. New Academy; or, The New 


Exchange. C. 8vo. 1659. 


15. The Jucen aud Concubine, 


C. 8vo. 1659: 


He alfo jained with Thomas 
Heywood in 7% Laneaſhire Witches, 
and wrote the following pieces 


159 Ut 


4 3. 
8. The City Wit; or, The Mo. 
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1. Witt in a Madnes. 

2. Chriflianetta, 

3. The Jewiſh Gentleman, | 
- 4+ The Love:fick Maid; or, The 
Honour of young Ladies. 

& The Lil and Death of Sir 
Margin Skink, with the Warres of 
abe Countries. + 
6. The Apprentices Prize, 

The two laſt alſo in conjunction 
with Thomas Heywood. 

Richard Brome died in the year 
1652. (See Dodiley's Collection 
of Old Plays, vol. X. p. 322.) 

BRxOOEkE, HENRY, Eſq. This 
gentleman, who is ſtill living, is a 
native of Ireland, having, as I 
have been informed, a paternal 
eſtate in the county of Cavan, and 
is beſides barrack-maſter of Mul- 
lingar, in the county of Weſt- 
meath: He gained great reputa- 
tion as a writer, by the Farmer's 
Letters, publiſhed in Ireland, in 
the time of the rebellion, and writ- 
ten after the manner of Dean Swift! 
Drapier's Letters, His greateſt ap- 
plication however ſeems to have 
been to the Drama, for in the year 
1738, he had his Tragedy of 
Guftavus Vaſa rehearſed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane; the 
actors were all ready in their parts, 
and no bar ſeemed in the u ay to its 
public appearance, when an order 
came from the lord chamberlain 
to prohibit it. He met with the 


ſame ill-ſucceſs in Dublin with 


regard to an Opera, called Jaci the 
Grant Queller, brought on ſoon af- 
ter the cloſe of the rebellion, 
which after the firſt night's repre- 
ſentation was forbidden by the 
n e to be continued. As to 

is firſt play, however, the prohi- 
bition did him no kind of injury, 
as he was immediately encouraged 
to publiſh it by a ſubſcription, 
which has been ſaid to have a- 
mounted to eight hundred pounds. 
In 1741, his Betrayer of his Country 


B R 
was brought on the ſtage in Dublin, 


and met with ſucceſs; and about 


1752, at the ſame theatre, his Ear! 
of Her. This laſt play however 
being, I believe, the property of 
Mr. Sheridan, late manager 

Smock Alley Theatre, when that 
gentleman acted at Drury-Lane in 
the winter of 1761, his emolu- 
ments being to arife from a cer- 
tain proportion of the profits of 
the houſe on thoſe nights in which 


he performed, he was allowed a 


- . Tightof reviving or getting up ſuch 


plays as he imagined would turn 
out the moſt to his and the mana- 
gers joint advantages, Among 
thoſe which he fixed on as his 


choice, was Mr. Brooke's Earl of 


Eſex, which being licenced by the 
lord chamberlain was now brought 
on at Drury Lane, and met with 


good ſucceſs. | 


Through the whole of Mr. 
Brooke's writings there breathes a2 
ſtrong ſpirit of liberty, and pa- 
tnotic zeal, which, though the na- 
tural and inborn principles of every 
ſubject of theſe reatms may have 
ſubjected them to miſrepreſenta- 
tion, and, what is far from an un- 
common caſe, rendered general ſen- 
timent ſuſpected as particular re- 
flection; yet thoſe who have the 
pleaſure of knowing this gentleman 
perſonally muſt be ſo well aſſured 


of the integrity of his heart, and 


his firm attachment to the preſent 
happy ſucceſſion, as will entirely 
clear him from the ſlighteſt ſup- 


poſition of any intent to excite 


corruption, or awaken diſcontent, 

by any of his writings. | 
His dramatic pieces in them- 
ſelves, independent of theſe kind 
of conſiderations, though not to be 
ranked in the firſt claſs, have-un- 
doubtedly a confiderable ſhare of 
merit. His plots are ingeniouſly 
laid and well conducted, his cha- 
racters not ill-drawn, and his lan- 
” guage 
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nage bold and nervous; though 
1. muſt be acknowled, ed in the laſt 
articular the author at times ſeems 
to pay too little regard to the cor- 
rectneſs of meaſure, and to that po- 
liſh which the language of Tragedy 


ought to receive from harmony of 


numbers. 
His dramatic pieces are as follow: 
I. Guftavus Vaſa. T. N vo. 1738. 
3s The Earl of N nor and. s 

1741. 

3. Little Joln and the Giants. 


D. O. about 1746. 


4. The Barlof Hit. T. 850.1761. 
5. Anthony and . as I. 
5. The Inpoſter. T. 

. Cymbeline. T. 
8. Montezuma. . 
9. The Vital Virgin, T. | 
10, The Contendins Brothers, C. 
T1 The Char ble Aſſociation Co 

12. The Female Officer. C. 


| 1 The Marriage Contract, 5 


15. Ruth, O. 
All printed i in his Works, 4 vols. 
dvo. 1778. 
BROOKE, FR. ANCES. This lady, 
whoſe maiden name was Moore, 


is the daughter and wife of cler- 


gymen, and a lady of firſt· rate abi- 
lities. She has written and pub- 


iſhed ſome admirable novels, and 


one play, which was never ed, 
entitled, 
Pirginia. Trag. 80. 17 56. 
BOOK Es, R. This gentleman 


Was rector of Aſhney in Northamp- 


tonſhire, and publiſhed a tranſla- 


tion of Du Halde Hitory of China, 
in which is contained one Play, 


Cane 5-5 


7. 3 Chi OY Zul; or, The Lit 


tl Orphan of the Family of Tehao. 


T. 1737. 
BROUGHTON, Tuon As. Was 


borh on the 5h of July, 1704; in 
the pariſh” of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, where his father was mini- 
ſter. He received his education 
at Eton-ſchool, and from thence 


ters 1 in the Biographia 
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was removed to Gonville and 
Caius College. He took the de- 


gree of batchelor of arts on the 
28th of May, 1727, and entering 
into orders left the univerſity for 


a curacy, that of Offley in Hert- 


fordſhire. In 1739, he was in- 
ſtituted to the rectory of Stibing- 
ton, in Huntingdonſhire, on the 
e of John duke of Bed- 


ford, who alſo appointed him.one 


of his chaplains. Soon after he 
was Choſen reader to the Temple, 
by which means he became known 
to biſhop Sherlock ; who, in 1744» 


preſented him to the valuable vi- 


carage of Bedminfter, near Briſtol, 
with the chapels of St. Mary Red- 
clif, St. Thomas and Abbots 
Leigh annexed, Some ſhort time 


after, he was collated by the ſame 
Patron to the prebend of Bedmin- 


ſter and Redeliff, in the cathedral 


of Saliſbury. Upon receiving this 
Preferment he removed from Lon- 
don to Briftol, where he married 
the daughter of Thomas Harris 


Clerk. He reſided on his living 
till his death, which happened on 
the 21ſt of December, 1774, in the 
ſeventy- firſt year of his age, and 
was, buried in the church of St. 
Mary Redclif, 

He was one of the eriginal wri- 

ritannica, 

and befides many other works, 
was the author of, . 

Hercules. M. D. 1745. 8vo. 

Brown, AnTuony, Eſq; This 
gentleman was a member of the 
Temple, and wrote a Play; en- 
titled, 

The Patal Retirement. T. go. i 739. 

This Play was damned, and in- 


deed. very deſervedly, there being 


neither plot, incident, or language 


in it that had by any means a 
- right to recommend it to the pub- 


lic regard. Yet its want of ſuc- 


ceſs was the occaſion of ſome in- 
ſults being ne wn to an actor of 


great 
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great conſequence, whoſe ſpirited 


aviour on the circumſtance may: - 
be ſeen more at large in the ac- 


count of this Play in the other part 
of this wor x. 1 
Browns, TgouAs. This fa- 
cetious writer, who is the delight 
of ſuch as admire low humour, 
was the ſon of a farmer of Shiffnal, 
in Shropſhire. He was educated 
at Newport-ſchool in that county, 
attained the knowledge of the La- 
tin, Greek, French, Italian, and 
Spaniſh languages. From New- 
rt-ichool he removed to Chriſt 
hurch College, Oxford. There 
he was celebrated for his abilities, 
and for his irregularities; and on 
account. of the latter was ſoon 
obliged to quit the univerlity. 
After exhauſting the whole of the 
ſmall pittance he had brought to 
town with him, he, for his ſup- 
port, became a ichool-matter at 
Kingſton upon Thames; but being 
impatient of a recluſe life, he 
ſoon quitted that ſituation and 
came again to London, where he 
plunged into all the licence and 
diſfipation of the metropolis. He 
now became an author by pro- 
feſſion, and experienced all the 
viciſſitudes of fortune which a 


mixture of induſtry and careleſſneſs 


could produce. An anonymous 
writer, who has given the world 
ſome account of him, obſerves, 
6 that it was not his immorality 
that hindered him from climb. 


jag to the top of poetry and pre- 
* ferment ; but that he had a par- 


6 ticular way of ſinning to him- 


«« ſelf. To ſpeak in plain Eng- 


& liſh, Tom Browne had leſs the 
«< +pirit of a gentleman than the 
« jeſt of the wits, and more of a 
„ ſcholar. Tom thought himſelf 
% as happy with a retailer of 


«« damnation in an obſcure hole, 
| gant, ingenious, and unhappy au- 


„ as another to have gone to the 


* devil with all the ſplendour of a 
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«© fine equipage. "Twas not the 
«6 brightneſs of Czlia's eyes, nor 
her gaudy trappings, that at- 
* tracted his heart. Cupid might 


keep his darts to himſeif; Tom 


„always carried his fire about 
„ him. If ſhe had but a mouth, 


« two eyes, and a noſe, he never 
© enquired after the regularity of 
«© her dreſs or features. He al- 
* ways brought a good ſtomach 
« with him, and uſed but little ce- 
remony in the preface. As of 
* his miſtreiſes, ſo he was very 
„ negligent in the choice of his 
„ companions, who were ſome- 
* times mean and deſpicable, a 
* circumltance which never fails 
© to ruin a man's reputation. He 
« was of a lazy temper; and the 


© bookſellers, who gave him cre- 


% dit enough as to his capacity, 
* had no confidence to put in his 
« diligence.” The ſame writer 
adds, that though our author was 
a good-natured man, yet he had 
one pernicious quality which eter- 
nally procured him enemies, and 
that was ra:her to loſe his friend 
than his joke. He died in the 
year 1704, and was buried in the 
Cloyſter in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
near the remains of Mrs. Behn. 

He was the author of, 

I. Phyfick yes a Bleeding ; or, 
The Apothecary turned Doctor. C. 
4t0. 1697. 5 

2. The Stage Beaux toſſed in a 
Blanket ; or, Mpocriſie A-la-Mode. 
C. 4te. 1704. | 

3. The Diſpenſary, F. Printed 
in his Works, 

Brown, Mr. To a perſon of 


this name, Mears, in his Cata- 


logue, aſcribes a tranſlation from 
Noble of a French Play, entitled, 
The Tavo Harlequins, F, 8v0. 


1718. 


BROWN ER, Dr. Jon. This ele - 


thor was born at Rothbury, in the 
| Ces county 
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county of Northumberland, on the 
cth of November, 1715. The fa- 
mily from which he was deſcend- 
ed were the Browns of Colſtown, 
near Haddington in Scotland. 
His father John Brown was a na- 
tive of Duns in Scotland, and, at 
the time of his ſon's birth, was 
curate to Dr. Thomlinſon, rector 
of Rothbury, Le afterwards was 
collated to the vicarage of Wigton 
in Cumberland, To this place he 
carried his ſon, and there our au— 
thor received the firſt part of his 
education. From thence he was 


removed to the univerſity of Cam- 


bridge, where he was matricu-, 
lited on the 168th of December; 
1732, and entered of St, John's 
College under the tuition of Dr. 
Tuntall. After taking the deg: ee 
of batchelor of arts with great fe- 
putation, he returned to Wigton, 
and was ordained by Dr. Fleming, 


church of Carliſle, He remained 
in obſcurity at that city ſeveral 
years until the rebellion 1745, 
when he 2Q<d as a volunteer at 
the ſiege of the cuſtle, and behaved 
with great intrepidity. In-17 39, 
he took the degree of M. A. 
and ſome time after was preſent- 
ed to the living of Morland, in 
the county of Weſtmorland. He 
reſigned his preferment in the Ca- 
thedral of Carliſle in diſguſt. On 
Mr. Pope's death he wrote The 
Eſay on Satire, addreſſed to Dr. 
Warburton, who immediately in- 
troduced him to his friend Mr. 
Allen and others, and by his in- 
tereſt with lord Hardwicke pro- 
cured him the living of Great 
Horkeſley in Eſſex. In 1757, he 
publiſhed his celebrated Eſtimate 
of the manners and principles of 
the times, a work which was run 
down by popular clamour, but not 
VOls 
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anſwered, Obtaining the vicarage 


of St. Nicholas, Newcaſtle, he re- 
ſigned his living in Eſſex to lord 
Hardwicke, with whom as well as 
with Dr. Warburton there had 
ſome time before been a coolneſs. 
He received no other preferment, 
which to a perſon of Dr. Brown's 


ſpirit muſt have been a great mor- 


tification, In the latter part of 
his life, he had an invitation from 
the empreſs of Ruſſia to ſuper- 
intend a grand deſign which ſhe 
had formed of extending the ad- 
vantages of civilization ver that 
great' empire. He accepted the 
otter, and actually prepared for 
his journey ; but finding his health 
in too precarious a ſtate to admit 
him to fulfill his intention, he was 
obliged to relinquiſſ it. This and 
other diſappointments were fol- 
lowed by a dejeftion of ſpirits 


which he had often been ſubje ct to. 
biſhop of Carliſle, His firit pre- 
ferment was to a minor canonry 
and leQturerſhip of the Cathedral 


In an interval of deprivation of 
reaſon, he was prompted to do 
violence to himſelf, and on the 23d 
of September, 1706, cut his throat 
in the fifty-firſt year of his age. 
The Page ſtands indebted to him 
for two dramatic pieces, the ſuc- 


ceſs of which has been different, 


yet has not I think done any great 
honour to public tate, fince his 
Atheiffan, which I cannot help 
thinking much the more original 
and better executed piece of the 
two, has never becn performed 
ſince the ſeaſon of its firit ap- 
pearance; while Barbaroſſa, whoſe 
de{ign is much too nearly ap- 
proaching to that, of Merope and 
ſome other of our modern Trage- 


dies, ſtill continues on the lift of 


acting plays. 


His Tragedies, as I before ob- 


ſerved, are only two, viz. | 

r. Barvareſſe. SY0, 17 95. Wl 
2. Athel//an. $v0. 17 56. 

and one Ofatorio, ©. 

The Cure of Saul. 4to. 1763. 
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Browns, Mosss. This writer 


is, | believe, yet living. He is a 
divine of the church of England, 
vicar of Olney in Bucks, and chap- 
lain to Morden- College, He is 
the author of a Poem, called, Sun- 

day Thoughts; and ſeveral other 
pieces, ſome of which are poſſeſ- 
ſed of conſiderable merit. In his 
youth, for he was born in the ow 
1703, he wrote two pieces, which 
were both repreſented together, 
and have pretty nearly an equal 
degree of merit. 'They are en- 
titled, ; 

1. Polidus, T. 8vo. 1723. 

2. All bedevilled. F 

The ſecond was acted by way 


of an Entertainment added to the 


firſt, Neither of them however 
were performed at a Theatre Roy- 
al, or even by regular actors, but 
only by ſome gentlemen of the au- 
thor's acquaintance, for their own 
diverſion and the gratification of 
his vanity, at a place which in the 
title page 1s called the private 
Theatre in St. Alban's Street, but 
this I imagine to have been no- 
thing more than ſome ſchool or 
ailembly room fitted up for the 
immediate occaſion of this play, and 
other repreſentations of that kind, 

BROWN E, WILLIAM. Was born 


at Taviſtock, in Devonfhire, in 


the year 1990; his father, ac- 
cording to Prince, in his Woribies 


Devon, being probably of the 


knightly family of Browne, of 
Browne Ilaſh, in the pariſh of 
Langtree, near Great Torrington. 
After he had paſled through the 
grammar-ſchool, he was ſent to 
Exeter-College, Oxford, where he 
became a great proficient in claſ- 
ſical learning, and in the Belles 
Lettres was ſcarcely equalled; from 
thence he was removed before he 
had taken any academical degree 


to the Inner Temple, London, 


where he more particularly devo- 
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ted himſelf to the Muſes. 


returned again to Exeter-College, 


and became tutor to Robert Dor- 


mer, afterwards earl of Carnarvon, 
who loſt his liſe at Newbury fight 


on the 29th of September, 1643. 


On the 25th of March, 1624, he 
rece 7ed permiſſion to be created 
M. A. although the degree was not 
conferred upon him till the No- 
vember following. He is ſtiled, in 
the public Regiſter of the univer- 
ſity, a man well ſkilled in all kinds 
of polite literature and uſeful arts; 
Vir omni haumana literatura et bo- 
narum artium cognitione inſtruflus, 
After he had left the Coltege with 
kis pupil, he was received into the 
family of William earl of Pem- 
broke, who had a great reſpect for 
him; and here, according to Wood, 


he made his fortune ſo well that 


he purchafed an eſtate: he alſo 
adds that he had a great mind in 


a little body; but with regard to 


the time of his death he is very 
doabtful ; for all that he ſays of 
the matter is, that, in his ſear- 


& ches he finds that one William 


% Browne of Ottery St. Mary, in 
© Devonfſhire, died in the year 
4 1645 ; but that he cannot tell 
« whether he was the fame with 
as the Poet.” | 
His Works were collected and 
ubliſned, by Thomas Davies, 
ſeller, in 3 vols. 1772, and 
amongſt them was then firſt printed, 
The Inner Temple Maſque. 
Buck, Paul. Is in Oldys's 
MSS. faid to be the author of, 
The Three Ladies of London. C: 
4to. 1592. | 5 
Bur.Lock CARISTO RER. This 
author was a player by profeſſion, 
and the ſon of Mr. William Bul- 
lock, whom we find to have ſtood 
in very good eſtimation in bis 
theatrical capacity, nor was this 
ſon of his by any means deficien: 
| in 


In the. 
beginning of the year 1624, he 
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in point of merit as an actor. At 
what place, or in what year, our 
author was born, I have not been 
able to trace. He became joint 
manager with Mr. Keene, and ano- 
ther actor, of the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. In the year 
1717 he married a natural daugh- 
ter of that great performer Mr, 
Wilks, by Mrs. Rogers the actreſs. 
This lady was bred up to the ſtage, 
but although, from the advantage 
of an agreeable figure, ſhe pleaſed 
tolerably well in ſeveral dramatic 
charaQers, yet ſhe was far from 
inheriting the capital merit of ei- 
ther her father or mother. Mr. 
Bullock died in 1724, not muck 
advanced in life, for Mr. Chet- 
wood, who mult have perſonally 
known him, ſays he was then only 
in the road to excellence. He had 
à great deal of natural ſprightli- 
neſs, which was of advantage to 
him on the ſtage, he performing 
for the molt part the ſame caſt or 
characters at the one houſe that 


Mr. Colley Cibber ſupported at 


the other, which were the fops, 
pert gentlemen, &c. in which live- 
lineſs and eaſe are moſt eſſentially 
neceſlary. - | 

The d-amatic pieces Mr, Bul- 
lock left behind him were ſeven in 
number, and are as follow : 

r. Woman's Revenge, C. lazmo. 
17156. Fs | 
2. Slip, F. 12mo. 1715. 

3. Adventures of Hatf an Hour, 
. l2mo. 1716. | t 

4. Cobler of Pręſton. F. 12mo, 
1716, | 

J. Pam, F. . 1717. 

b. Woman's a Riddle. C. 4to. 
1718. 4 | 
7. The Traytor, T. 8vo. 1718, 

As to the Comedy of Woman's 
@ Riddle, he has been accuſed of 
ſome unfair dealing about it with 
regard ro Mr. Savage; but that is 
a point I ſhall endeavour more 
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fully to explain when we come to 
the life of that gentleman. 

BurTEEL, JohN. This author 
was, I believe, ſecretary to the earl 
of Clarendon, and was created 

M. A. at Oxford gth of Septem- 
ber, 1661. He was the ſon of a 
Frenchman, of both the ſame names, 
who lived ſome time at Dover. He 
died a batchelor in the pariſh of 
St. Martin in the Fields, Weſt- 
minſter, in 1669, having written 
one Play, called, 

Amorous Orontus ; or, The Lobe, 
in Faſbion. C. 1665. 4to. 

ByrGess, Mrs. This authoreſs 
is yet living, and a ſhopkeeper 
in St. George's Street, Canterbury. 

She has written one Play, ſeveral 
times acted in that city, called, 

The Oaks; or, The Beauties of 
Canterbury. C. 8vo. 1780. 

Bug dU VSE, JohN, Eſq; This 
author was lately a lieutenant- 
general in his majeſty's army, 
but, diſguſted with his reception 
from government ſince his return 
from America, reſigned all his 
military employments. The fa- 
tal buſineſs at Saratoga will tranf- 
mit his name to poſterity, but 
whether with honour or diſgrace 
muſt be left to the impartial de- 
termination of time. He married 

a daughter of the earl of Derby, 

and, with the afliftance of Mr. 

Garrick, produced a flight per- 

formance, entitled, 

The Maid of the Oaks. D. E. 
8vo. 1774. | 
BURKAEADPD, Henry. This 
gentleman was a merchant of Briſ- 
tol, and lived in the reign of king 

Charies I, He ſeems to have been 

a man of ſtrong party principles, 

and wrote a play which was never 

ated, nor probably even intended 
ſo to be, entitled, 
Cola's Fury, T. 1645. 


the ſubject of it being the Triſh 


rebellion, which broke out in Octo- 
E'2 
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ber, 1741, In it he has charac- 
terized all the principal perſons 
concerned in the affairs of that 
time, under feigned names. And 
even the ſecond title to the piece, 
viz. Lireuda's Miſery, is expreſſi ve 
of the ſubject aimed at, Zena 
being no more than an anagram 
(Which was a kind of quibble then 
much in vogue) formed from the 
letters which compoſe the name of 
Ireland. 5 
Bus NAB VYV, CHaRLES, Eſq. 
This gentleman had a liberal edu- 
cation, having been bred up at 
the univerſity, and afterwards en- 
tered a member oi the Middle 
Temple. He wrote four Plays, 
the names of which are as follow : 
i. The Reformed Wife, C. 4to. 
1700. 
2. The Ladies Viſiting Day. C. 4to. 


1701. 
$7 The Modiſh Huſband, C. 4to. 
. | | 

4. Love betray'd. C. 4to. 1702. 

BuRNEL, HENRY, Eſq; All I 
can gather in regard to this gen- 
tleman is, that he was a native 
of Ireland, and wrote a play, which 
was aQed with applauſe at the 
theatre in Dublin, calied, ; 

Landvartha, T. C. ato, 16411. 

It appears that he had before 
this made an attempt in the dra- 
matic way, which had miſcarried ; 
but what the name of that former 
Play was I cannot trace, nor 1s it at 
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all improbable that it might never 
make its appearance in print. 
BURROUGHES, Mr, Of this 
author I can give no account, 
but that his name appears 1n the 


books of the Stationers Compiny 


4th of Sept. 1640, as the author of 
one Play, which I believe was never 
rinted, called, a 

The Fatall Friendſhip. 

Buknty, Dr. CharLEs. A 
gentleman who is ſtill living, He is 
author of a Hiſtory of Muſick, writ- 
ten with uncommon elegance and 
perſpicuity, as well asthree volumes 
of Travels through different parts 
of Europe. He hath likewile pi- 
ven the publick a tranſlation of 
one piece from the French ot 
Rouſſeau, called, 

The Cuuning Man, M. E. 8vo, 


1766. 
Bus rox, PuII IPI NA. Is pro- 
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bably ſtill living. She was an ac- . 
treſs one, if not two, ſeaſons at 
the theatre in the Hay-Market, 
and produced one play, acted the 
27th of April, 1770, for her own 
benefit, with very ſmall ſuccels, 
though as much as it deſerved, 
called, | DN 
Faſhion diſplayed. C. Not printed, 
BusHt, Auv as, Eſq; M. A. 
F. K. 8. Of this gentleman. i 
know nothing more than that he is 
the author of one dramatic piece, 
not intended for the ftage, entitled, 
Socrates. Dram. Poem. 4to. 1758. 
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]. Theſe two letters are pre- 


(+; fixed to aComedy, entitled, 
The Tivo Merry Milkmaids. . C. 


but I cannot, either from theſe. 


letters, from the date, or from 
any other circumſtance belonging 
to this picce, attribute 1t to any 
known author. | 


C. R. Theſe letters ſtand in 


the title page to a tranſlation of a 
Latin Play, written by R. Rug- 
gles, entitled, . | 
„% 
tranſlated by R C. who 1s there 
faid to have been ſome time maſ- 
ter of arts in Magdalen College in 
Oxford; and which letters Coxeter 
in a MS. note explains to ſtand for 
Robert Codrington., Tin 
The writers however have made 
a ſtrange jumb'e of errors in re- 
gard to this tranſſator and the aus 
thor of an hiſtorical Play, called, 
Alphoiſus, king of Arragon. 
Langbaine and Gildon having 
equa ly run into the error of af: 
cribing both theſe Plays to the ſame 
author, with this only difference, 
that the firſt has diſtinguiſhed his 
name by the letters R. C. and the 
latter by thoſe of R. G. But as 
the date of publication of theſe 
two pieces has a difference of up- 
wards of ſixty years, Aobonſus be- 
ing publiſhed in 1599, and /gno- 


rams not till 1662, it is not very 


probable they ſhould both be the 
work of one perſon. I have there- 
fore thought it moſt reaſonable to 
tollow the auchority of Langbaine, 
as explained by Coxeter, tor the 
tranſlator of the latter; and that 


C. 
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of Gildon, which. Jacob lkewiſe 
acquieſces with, for the author of 
the former. 5 


CAuBELL, Mr, In Mears's 
Catalogue this name is put to a 
play, which we believe was never 
printed, entitled, 

"The Rover reclaimd; or, The 


Man of Mode a Coxcomb. C. | 


CAamrion, Thomas, Was a 

phyſician in the reign of king 
James the Firſt, and was the au- 
thor of, . 
1. A Maſh preſented at Whitehall 
on Tivelfth Night on the Marriage of 
Lord Hayes, and the Dauyhter and 
Heir of Lord Denny. 4to. 1607. 

2. Entertainment given by Lord 
Anovies at Camwſome-Houſe, near 
Reading, to Queen Anne, in ber Pro- 
greſs to the Bath, to. 1613. | 

CAPELL, EDWARD, This gen- 
tleman appears to have been ot the 
county of Suffolk, and received his 
education at the ſchool of Bury 
St. Edmonds, In the Dedication 
of his edition of Shakſpeare to 
the Duke of Grafton, he obſerves 
that his father and the grandfather 
of his grace were friends, and to 
the patronage of the deceaſed no- 
bleman he owed the leiſure which 
enabled him to beſtow the atten= 
tion of twenty years on that work. 


Ile is at preſent deputy inſpector 


of the Plays, a place of ſome pro- 
fit. He (with the aſſiſtance of Mr. 


Garrick) altered one Play from 
Shakipeare, which, was. performed 
at Drury-Lane, viz. 

Anthony and Claopatra. T,. 8vg. 
17 68. 7 | ap 
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Carew, LADp T EL1ZABETH. 
This lady flouriſhed in the reign 
of king James, and muſt have been 
of diſtinftion in her time; but 
from what family ſhe was deſcend- 
ed, or what part of the kingdom 
claimed tbe honour of her birth, I 
have not been able to diſcover. 
We find, however, fome of her 
contemporaries dedicating their 
works to her; and ſhe herſelf has 
written one dramatic piece, en- 
titled, . 

Mariam, the fair Queen of Fewry. 
T. 4to. 1613. | 
Oldys, 


name ſhould be ſpelt Cary, and 
that ſhe was the wife of Sir Henry 


CarEw, Tuo as, Eſq; This 
gentleman was deſcended from a 
very ancient and honourable fa- 
mily of the name, whoſe eſtabliſn- 
ment had long been in the county 
of Devon, He flouriſhed in the 
reign of king Charles I. ard was 
brother to Matthew Carey, who, in 
the time of the rebellion, appeared 
to have been very ſtrongly at- 
tached to the cauſe. of that unfor- 
tunate prince, C 
ceived the rudiments of his edu- 
cation in Corpus Chriſti College, 
Cambridge; but it does not ap- 


pear that he either took any de- 
oy there, or was even matricu- 


ated as a member. Afterwards, 
however, having greatly improved 
bimſelf by travelling abroad, and 
by the converſation of ingenious 


men at home, he acquired a great 


reputation for his wit and poetical 
abilities, which being taken notice 
of at court, he was made a gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, and 
ſewer in ordinary to the king, with 
whom he ſtood very high in fa- 
vour, inſomuch that to the laſt he 
eſteemed him as one of the moſt 


* 
* 


deſefring wits about his court. 


however, in his MS, 
notes on Langbaine, ſuppoſes her 


Our author re- 
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Nay, ſo favourable an opinion did 
he entertain of his abilities in that 
reſpeft, that it was by his wa- 
jeſty's peculiar command that he 
undertook the only dramatic piece 
he appears to have written, and 
which is entitled, 

Cum Britaunicum. A Maſque, 
Ato. 1634. | | 
With a reference to which cir- 
cumſtance he has prefixed to it the 
following modeſt diſtich, 


Non habet ingenium ; Cæſar ſed 
Jaffit ; habebo.: 
| Cur me poſſe negem, boge quod ille 
putat & | | 
Lord Clarendon obſerves, that 
* he was a perſon of a pleaſant 
** and facetious wit, and made 
„many Poems {eſpecially in the 
© amorous way), which for the 
„ ſharpneſs of the fancy, and the 
« elegancy of the language in 
* which that fancy was ſpread, 
were at leaſt equal, if not ſu- 
55 eher. to any at that time: but 
“his glory was, that after fifty 
years of his life, ſpent with leſs 
& ſeverity or exactneſs than it 
© ought to have been, he died 
© with the greateſt remorſe for 


„ that licenſe, and with the great- 


* eſt manifeſtation of chriſtianity 
6 that his beſt friends couid de- 
6 fre,” | | 
He was very much eſteemed 
and reſpected by his contemporary 
Poets, particularly by Ben Jonſon, 
Yet, from a flanza relating to him 
in Sir John Suckling's Seſſion of 


the Poets, be appeara to have been 


a ſtudied laborious writer. For 
though that gentleman was his 
friend, and had much kindneſs for 
him, yet he could not help cha- 
racterizing him as follows : 5 


Ton CAR EW «vas ncæt, but le 
bad a fault, 
That <vould not *vell fand with a 


Laureat; 
9 His 
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His Muſe cas hide-bound, and 

the iſſue of 's brain 

Nas jeldom hrought forth but with 
trouble and pain. 

He appears to have died in the 
year 1639. 

Carty, Henny, Was a mu- 
ſician by profeſſion, and one of 
the lower order of poets; his firſt 
preceptor in muſic was Olaus 
Weſteinſon Linnert, a German; 
he received ſome further inſtruc- 
tions from Roſeingrave; and, laſt- 
ly, was in ſome ſort a diſciple of 
Geminiani. Being but ſlenderly 
accompliſhed in his art, his chief 
employment was teaching at board- 


ing-ſchools, and among people of 


middlirg rank in private familics, 
Though he had but little ſkill in 
muſic, he had a prolific invention, 
and very early in his life diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the compoſition 
of ſongs, being the author both 
of the words and the muſic. One 
of theſe, beginning Of all the 
Girls that are fo ſmart,” is ſaid 
to have pleaſed Mr. Addiſon fo 
much, that he more than once 
vouchſafed to commend it, 
However deficient Carey might 
be in genius in his profeſſion, he 
was a fortunate writer, and com- 
poſer for the ſtage. The dramatic 
pieces which he 
generally ſucceſsful, and ſome of 
them are ſtill favourably received 
by the public. He was a man 
who poſſeſſed a good deat of low 
humour ; and his Poem, called 


Namby Panty, in ridicule of Am- 


broſe Philips, was honoured by the 
approbation of Mr. Pope, whoſe 
lentiments concerning it were 
mentioned in terms of exultation 
by the author ſeveral years before 
his death. 

As the qualities that Carey was 
endowed with were ſuch as ren- 
dered him an entertaining com- 
panton, it is no wonder he ſhould 


produced were 
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be, as hefrequently was, in ſtreights, 
He therefore in his difficulties had 
recourſe to his friends, whoſe 
bounty he experienced in ſub- 
ſcriptions for the Works which he 
from time totime publiſhed, He was 
however ſtill unhappy, though the 
cauſe of it is not certainly known. 
It has been ſuggeſted by ſome to 
have been occaſioned by the male- 
volence of thoſe of his own pro- 
feſſion, by others to domeſtic un- 
eaſintſs, and ſome aſcribe it chief- 


ly to his embaraſſed circumſtances, 
To whatever it was owing, his ca- 


taſtrophe was ſhocking. In a fit of 
deſpair, he laid violent hands upon 
himſelf on the 4th of October, 1743, 
at his houſe ia Warner-ſtreet, Cold 
Bath Fields, and by means of a 
halter put a period to a life which 
had been led without reproach, 
As a muſician,” Sir John Haw- 
kins obſerves, ** Carey ſeems to 
have been of the firſt of the low» 
«eft rank; and as a poet the laſt of 
„ that claſs of which Durfey was 
& the firſt, with this difference, 
„that in all the Songs and Poems 
„written by him on Wine, Love, 
& and ſuch kind of ſubjects, he 
“ ſeems to have manifeſted an in- 
% violable regard for decency ahd 
c good manners.“ 
He wrote, 
1. Hanging ard Marriage; or, 


The Dead Man's Wedding, F. 
1715. | 

2. The Contrivances, O. 12m0, 
1715, : 


3. Amelia, O. 8v0. 1732. 
4. Teraminta. O. 8vo. 1732. 
5, Chrononhotonthologos. B. T. 
6. The Honeft Yorkſhire Man, F. 
8vo. 1736. 
7. The Dragon of Wantly. B. O. 
8vo, 1737. 
8. Margery; or, A worſe Plague 


than the Dragon, B. O. 8vo, 1738. 


9. Betty; or, The Country Bump- 


| RIns, B. F. 1738. : 


E 4 10. Nancy 3 


not keen able to trace, 


ſon ſuv; vin 
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10. Nancy; or, The Parting Lo- 
vers M.L 


Whincop ſays he wrote a Farce, 


called, The Wife <vell managed. 

I believe this is confeunded with 
one of the ſame name by Mrs. 
Centlivre. 


Carty, Henry Lucius, 
Lox Viscounrt FALKLAND. 


This learned nobleman, whom we 


find ſo juſtly celebrated by Mr. 


Cowley, was the only ſon of Sir 


Lucius Carey, the great Icrd Falk- 


land, who: died gioriouſly 1 in the 


Feld of honour, and in the ſupport 
of his king, at the ſamous battle 
of Newbury, September 20, 1643. 


His mother's name was Lettice, * 


daughter of Sir Rickard Morriſon. 
In what year he was born T have 


him to have married Margret, 
daughter of Anthony Hungerford, 
Eſq; and that he died iu 1063. 
He ſeems to bave inherited the 
virtues of his father, having ren- 


dered himſelf eminent and very 


greatly reſpected both at court, 
in the ſenate, and in his county 5 


Oxfordſhire, of which he was lord 
lieutenant, not only for his ex- 


traordinary parts, but alſo ſar his 
heroic ſpirit. Langbaine tells us 
that he was cut oF in the prime 
of his years (which indeed. he 0 
have been, bis father having bee 

no more than thirty-four years cf 
age when he was killed. and this 


years), and Ane he was as much 
miſſed and regretted when dead, as 
he had been beloved and reſpreted 


while living. He left one play 


behind him, which, although it 
contains a great deal ot true wit 
and fatire, yet it ſeems dubious 
whether it was ever repreſented or 
not, as the date of its publication 


15 ſubſequent to that of its author? 5 


death. It is entitled, 
The Marriage 4 be. 27 4to,166 4. 


6 


_ acc,unt 35 


the profeſſion at this time, 


but find 


of the following 
ſormances: 


2 him only by twenty 
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Mr, Walpole relates the 6 
ing anecdote of this nobleman; 
that being “ brought early into 
„the Houſe of Commons, and a 
& grave ſenator objecting to his 
youth, and to his not lookin 
© 25 if he had ſowed his wild oats; 
© he replied with great quick = 
« neſs, Then I am come to the 
© propereſt place where are fo 
* many geeſe to pick them up.” 
CARE T, GEORGE SAVILE, 
An author yet living. He is the 
fon of Hemy Carey, of whom an 
s given in the Jait article 
The preſent writer was 


but one, 


brought up to the buſineſs of a 


print. r, ard may piobab! * exerciſe 
-FIE 
was one ſeaſon at leaſt on the 
ſtage at Covent-Garden, but made 
no figure es a player, although his 
powers of 1mitation are very con- 
ſide rable. He is the author of a 
Ledure cn M7 mickry, which he 
delivered with ſome ſucceſs, and 
dra matic per- 


1. The Inoculator. C. 8 vo. 1766. 
. The Co!tagers. O. 8vo. 1766, 

35 Lihery choftifed; OT, Pairio- 
tifin in Chains, F. C. P.F.8vo.1768. 

4. Shakeſpeare's Jubilee. M. 8vo. 
1 769. 

5: The Three Old omen weather: = 

w/e. I. Svo. 1770. 

6. The Magic Girdle. B. 4to. 
1770. 

7. The Nutbrown Maid, C. 0. 
I 2M0, 1770. 

CARrLELL, Lopowie, Eſq; 
This gentleman was a. courtier, 
who lived in the reigns both of 
king Charies the Firſt and Second. 
He nad various places at court, 
being gentleman of the bows to 
king Charles I. groom of the 
king's and queen's privy cham- 
ber, and ſerved the queen mother 
many yeers. He wrote , ſeveral 
dramatic Pieces, che molt of which 

were 
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were ated with conſiderable ap- 
plauſe, Their titles are as follow: 

1. Deferving Pavourtte, . 
410. 1029. 

2. Arviragus and Philicia. T. C. 
in two Parts. 1 2mo. 1639. 

3. Paſſicnate Lover. T. C. in 
two Parts 4to. 1655. 

4. Hool would be a Favourite by iy 
C. 8vo. 1657. 

5. Oſmond the Great Turks . 
evo. 1657. 

6. 3 T. 4to. 1664. 

. Spartan Lallics. C. N. P. 

The ſix firſt of theſe Plays only 
in general are aſcribed to this au- 
thor; as to the laſt-mmentioned one, 
it is named only in a Catalogue at 
the end of an edition of 17:7, deton's 
Mare Difembiers befid's omen. But 
Winſtanley, who has omitted the 
Heraclitus, which undoubtedly was 
Mr. Carlell's, has as erroneoully at- 
tributed to him a Tragedy, written 
Ly Dr. Lodge, entitled, 

Marius and Syla, 

CARLISLE, Jau 8. This gen- 
tleman was a native of Lancaſhire, 
and in the earlier parts of his life 
fol.owed the profeſſion of a player, 
but aſterwards preferring the ac- 
tive ſtage of the real world to the 
feigned affairs of the theatrical 
one, and chuſing rather to h, than 
to prr/orate, a hero, he quitted that 
employment, and took up arms in 
the defence of his country's reli- 
gion and liberties in the Iriſh wars 
5 king William III. to which 
glorious cauſe he reſigned himſeif a 
willing ſacrifice, dying i in the bed 
of honour at the famous battle of 
Aughrim on the 11th of July, 
i691, He left behind him one 
dramatic piece, which had been 
well received, entitled, 

The For Tape er, . 4to 1689. 

CakR, Joux. This author is 
living, and has deſervedly acquired 
gre at reputation as maſter of the 


jchaol at Heriford, and by a app 


4 
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tranſlation of Lucian. He has 
publiſhed ſeveral Poems and other 
pieces, and is ſaid to be the writer 
of one Play, viz. 
Epponina. D. E. 8vo. 17 765 
CAR R, SAMUEL, Of thi au- 
thor I know nothing, except. that 


he Joined with Samuel Hayes in 


writing one Play, called, 

Lugeuia. T. SVO. 1770. 

CAR PEN TEA, RICHARD, This 
gentleman, who from the general 
tenor of his, writings, and from 
ſome Se, mons publiſhed under the 
ſame name, in the year 1623, it is 
reaſonable to conclude, was a di- 
vine, was born about the beginning 
of king James I's reign, and lived 


till towards the end of Charies II's, 


being alive at Ayleſbury in Bucks, 
in 1670. He received his firſt 
rudiments of education at Eton» 
ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to Cambridge, and was 
elected a ſcholar of King's College 
in that univerſity, anno 1623. 
Here he ſtaid two or three years; 

after which he not only quitted 
that, but alſo his country and 
friends, went abroad, and ſtudied 
in Flanders, France, Spain, and 
Italy, and at length took orders in 
the Romiſh church from the hands 
of the Pope's ſubſtitute at Rome, 
and, becoming a monk of the Be- 
vedictine order, was ſoon after ſent 
into England in order to gain pro- 
ſelytes. But he had ſcarcely been 
a year and a half in this employment 
before he returned to the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and accepted of the 


vicarage of Poling, near Arundel- 


caſtle in Suſſex, on which account 
he received many affronts from 
the Romiſh prieſts who reſided in 
thoſe parts ;«notw! ithſtanding which, 
in the time of the civil war, he 
went over to Paris, and there com- 
menced a railer againit the Pro- 
teſtants. On his return to Eng- 
land he again became a Proteſtant, 

but 
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but revolted once more before his 


death to popery, in which per- 
ſuaſion he died. The great anti- 
quary Antb. a Wood, who was 
perſonally acquainted with him, 
fays of him, That he was a fan- 
<« taſtical man, that changed his 
& mind with his cloaths, and that 


& for his juggles and tricks in mat- 


„ters of religion he was eſteem- 
ed a theological mountebank.” 
And indeed the account I have al- 
ready given of his leaving both 
country and religion, of his return- 
ing to them both, and again for- 
faking them, ſeems I think per- 
ſectly to juſtify that character of 
him. (See Alben. Oxouienſ. vol. I, 
P. 430.) | 

He has moreover left behind 
him one dramatic piece, which 
from its very title conveys to us an 
idea of its having been written by 
one who, if not an enthuſiaſt, muſt 
at Jeaſt have been a warm contro- 
vertiſt in religion, ſince he could be 
induced to make ſuch controverſy 
the bafis of a work, which notwith- 
Kanding the propriety of blending 
inſtruction with amuſement in the 
ſuperſtructure, is ever expected to 
have its foundation laid in the lat- 
ter. It is called, 

The Pragmatical Feſuit new lea- 
eened, C. 4to. N. D. 
and is ſaid in the title- page to he a 
play trending to Morality and Vir- 
rue, To this Comedy his picture 


is prefixed, in a very genteel lay 


Habit ; whereas before another work 
publiſhed by him he 15 repreſented 
as a formal clergyman, and with a 
very grave and mortified coun- 
tenance. 

CanTwRIGHT, GEORGE. Of 
this gentleman I know nothing 
more than that he lived at Fulham, 


and has obliged the world with one. 


* 


Play, entitled, 


De Heroic Lover. Trag. 8 vo. 


1661. 
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Langbaine has omitted any men- 
tion of this piece or its author, 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM.— 
There is ſome degree of conteſt 
among the biographers concerning 
the place of this author's nativity, 


and the name of his father; Lloyd, 


in his Memoires, declaring him to 
be the fon of Thomas Cartwright 
of Burford in Oxfordſhire, and 
born Auguſt 16, 1615. Whereas 
Wood, in his Athen. Oxon. (which 
I muſt conteſs I take to be the better 
authority), tells us, that he was born 
at Northway, near Tewkſbury in 
Glouceſterſhire, in Septemb. 1611, 
and that his father's name was 
William; and adds, that the fa- 
ther, having diſſipated a fair jnhe- 
ritance he knew not how, was at 
laſt reduced to turn innkeeper at 
Cirenceſter. By this way of life, 
however, it is prohable he healed 
his broken fortune, as we find him 
afterwards beſtowing a liberal edu- 
cation on this ſon, who being a lad 
of a promiſing genius, he pro- 
cured him firſt to be initiated into 
learning by Mr. Topp, maſter of 
the free ſchool at | Cirenceſter, 
From thence he was removed to 
Weſtminſter, as a king's ſcholar, 
and ſtudied under the learned Dr. 
Oſbaldiſton. From thence, in 1628, 
he went to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, where he was chofen a ſtu- 


dent of Chriſt-Church, and placed 


under the care of Mr. Tarrent. 
Here he purſued his ſtudies with 
unwearied diligence and rapidity, 
went through the claſſes of logic 
and philoſophy, took the degree of 
batchelor and maſter of arts, en- 
tered into holy orders, in which 
he ſoon became eminent for his 
preaching, and was made meta- 

hyſical reader in the room of Mr. 

homas Barlow of Queen's Col- 
lege, who afterwards became biſnop 
of Lincoln. In this office alſo he 
acquired great reputation both 5 
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his literary knowledge and his ora- 
torical endowments. 

In 1642, he was promoted to the 
place of ſuccentor to the Cathedral 
of Saliſbury, and on the 12th of 
April, 1643, was elected junior 
proctor of the univerſity. Vet, as 


if he had in ſo ſhort a period run 


the full race of learning, and reach- 
eil the goal of perfection, beyond 
which he could go no farther, he 
was taken out of this world on the 
29th of November following, 1643, 
by a malignant fever which then 
reigned at Oxford, was known by 


the name of the Camp Dyjea/e, and 


was fatal to numbers beſides. 

No man perhaps ever acquired 
an earlier fame than this amiable 
youth, or, leaving the world at a 
time of life when men in general 
begin but to be known, had ob- 
trained ſo univerſal a homage to his 
memory from his contemporaries. 
For though according to the ear- 
lieſt account of his birth he could 
but have entered into his thirty- 
third year (and the publiſher of 
his Poems ſays, as Wood alſo im- 
plies, that he died at thirty), he 
was moſt univerſally lamented; and 


even the king and queen, who 
were then at Oxford, ſhewed great 


anxiety during his illneſs, and 
were greatly afflicted at his death. 

The character given of him by 
the writers of his time is almoſt 
beyond belief. Ben Jonſon, who 
gave him the title of his ſon, va- 
ned him ſo highly that he ſaid of 
him, My jon CARTWRIGHT writes 
ail like a man, The editor of his 
Works applies to him the ſaying 
of Ariſtotle concerning Xſchron the 
poet, that he could not tell aubat 
scuxox could not do. Lang- 
baine ſays of him, that He was 
* extremely remarkable both for 
* his outward and inward endow- 
** ments; his body being as hand- 
*f ſome as his ſoul, He was an 
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expert linguiſt, underftanding 
6 not only Greek and Latin, but 
„French and Italian, as perfectly 
as his mother tongue. He was 
an excellent orator, and yet an 
e admirable poet; a quality which 
„“ Cicero with all his pains could 
& not attain to; nor was Ariſtotle 
« leſs known to him than Cioero 
& and Virgil.“ | 

In a word, he was of ſo ſweet 
a diſpoſition, and fo replete with 
all virtues, that he was beloved of 
all learned men that knew him, 
and admired by all ſtrangers. And 
u hen after his death his Plays and 
Poems were publiſhed together, 
we find them accompanied by 


above fifty copies of verſes writ- 


ten by the moſt eminent wits of 


the univerſity, every one being 


deſirous to appear in the number 
of his friends, and to give public 
teſtimony to the world of the value 
they had for his memory. It is 
impoſſible however to cloſe his 
character with any thing ſtronger 
or more conciſe than the mention 
made of him by the learned and 
pious Dr. Fell, biſhop of Oxford, 


who ſaid of him, “Cartwright 


e avas the utmoſt man could come to.” 
His dramatic pieces are only 


four, viz. 


1. Royal Slave, T. C. 4to. 1639. 
2. Lady Errant, T. C. 8 vo 
1651. 

3. Ordinary. C. 8vo. 1651. D. C. 

4. Stege, T. C. 8vo. 1651. 

CAR VL, Joux. Was probably 
a Suſſexman, and of the Roman- 


catholic perſuaſion. He was ſecre- 


tary to queen Mary, the wife of 
James the Second, and one who 
followed the fortunes of his abdi- 
cating maſter. How long he con- 
tinued in this ſervice is unknown; 
but he was in England in the reign 
of queen Anne, and recommend- 
ed the ſubjet of Mr. Pope's 
% Rape of the Lock” to that au- 

5 | thor, 
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thor, who on its publication ad- 


drefſed 5 it to him. He was alive in 
1717, and at that time mult have 
been a very old man. See three 
of his letters in Additions to 
Pope, vol. II. p. 114. He wrote 


1. The Engliſh Princeſs ; or, The 


Death of Richard the Third, T. 4to. 
1667. 
2. Sir Salomon ; ; or, The 8 
ous Coxcomb, C. 4to. 10671. 
CAvenDisn, WILLIAM, DUKE 
or NEwcasTLE. This noble au- 
thor, who was juſtly eſteemed one 


of the moſt finiſhed gentlemen, as 


well as the moſt diſtinguiſned ge- 
neral and ſtateſman of the age he 
lived in, was the ſon of Sir Charles 
Cavendith, whoſe father was Sir 
William Cavendiſh, and his elder 
brother the fiſt Earl of Devon- 
ſhire of that family. His mother 
was Catharine, daughter of Cuth- 
bert, Lord Ogle, He was born in 
1592; and his father, who diſco- 
vered in him, even from infancy, 
a great quickneſs of genius, and a 
ſtrong propenſity to literature, took 
care 0 improve thoſe advantages, 
by procuring for him the beſt 
matters in every ſcience. 

His courſe of education being 
euriy compleated, he appeared at 
court with ſo high a reputation tor 
abilities, as drew on him the pe- 
culiar attention and regard of Kit 2 
James J. who, at the creation ot 
Henry Prince of Wales in 1619, 
11d: him a Kuigbt of the Bath, 
and, in 1520, his father having 
4 85 dead three years, by whote 
deceaſe be became poll: fed oi a 
large eſtate, he was created a peer 
by the title of Baron C ole and Vil- 
count Maus feld, which titles were 
aiterwards farther cas. obled in the 
third year ef King Cher es I's 
reign, by the addition of that of 
Lord Carendiſh of Roifover, and 
the i131! higher. one of Eurl ot New- 
caliic upon Tyne, 


* 
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The high favour, however, in 
which his lordſhip ſtood at court, 
excited the jealouſy of the min1- 
ſters, and more particularly of cke 
favourite Duke of B. ackingham ; j 
notw ith} tarGing which, his lord- 
ſhip preſerved the King 5 affection 
towards him in fo perfect a degree, 
that, in 164%, his majeſ . gave 
the lire nit teſtimony of his con- 
fdence, Bord in his abilities avd 
honour, by aſſigning him the very 
1mport:ut office of governor to the 
Prince of Wales. In 1039, when 
the troubles broke out in ocotiand, 
the king bring obliged, not only 
to afſemble an army in che north, 
but alſo to put himſelf at the head 
of it, which was an expedu ion 
that God rot but require immienſe 
furs, and that at a time when the 
royal aances were extreme:y low, 
his lordſhip, in demonilration of 
his zeal and loyalty, not only con- 
tribuird ten thouſand pounds to 
the treaſury, but allo raiſed a 
troop of horſe, confilling of about 
two hund:ed knights ard gentle- 
men, who ſerved at their own 
charge, and w re incorporated un- 
der the title of the Prince's troop; 
on which occation a very remaik- 
able inflance was given of how far 
his loyalty, hywever it might eſta- 
bliſi him in the King's eſteem, 
continued to give umbrage to thole 
who were dehrous cf a ſuperior in- 
flivence at court. And, as his lord- 
ſhip's behaviour on the cccafion 
as Exalted his reputa- 
tion, ar the ſame time that it con- 
ſiderably lefiened that of a rival, 
hall take the liberty. of rejating 
the tory in this Place. 

In the number of T thoſe who 
looked wiin an envious eye On tne 
par: icutet diſt ions ſewn o our 
author by the King, was the Earl 
ot Hoj:ans, at that time general | In 
chief of the harſe. He was a man 


Icmaikably ſelfiih in his temper, | 
21 
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and of a diſpoſition, al hough his 


courage had never before been ſuſ- 


pected, rather cunut'2 and pene- 
trating, than brave or open. The 
troop which the Earl of Newcatle 


had raiſed, was, as I have belore 


obſerved, called the Prince's; but 


was commanded by the earl him- 
ſelf, in perſon, as its captain. 
When the army drew near Ber- 
wick, the ear! ſent Sir William 
Carnaby, his aid de camp, to Lord 
Holland, to know where his troop 
ſhould march; whoſe anſwer was, 
mat after the troops of the general of- 
Fecrs. The earl on this ſent again 
to repreſent, Lat having the bonour 
to march under the Prince*s colours, 
he thought it not becoming for bim to 
give place to any of the officers of the 
field, The general, however, re- 
peated his orders with great pe- 
remptorineſs, which the Earl of 
Newcatitle, therefore, obeyed, tak- 
ing no iarther notice of it at that 
time than by ordering the Prince's 
colours to be taken. off the ſtaff, 
and marching without any. But, 
as ſoon as ever the ſervice was 
over, he ſent the. Earl ot Holland 
a challenge, which his lordſhip ac- 
cepted, and agreed to the time and 


place of meeting; to which, how- 


ever, when our author came, he 
found not his antagoniſt, but his 
ſecond, Tune affair bad been diſ- 


cicſed to the King, by whoſe au- 


thority, according to Lord Claren- 
don, the matter was compoſed ; 
but not without leaving an impu— 


tation, in the minds of many, of 


ſome want of perſonal bravery in 
Lord Holland. . 
But though in this conteſt he 
had apparently the advantage, yet, 
as it Convinced him, ib concur- 
rence with other circumſtances, 
how hard the minilterial faction 
was inclinable to bear upon him, 


ard being unwilling to give his 
majeſty any trouble about himſelf, 
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he voluntarily reigned the place 
of governor to the Prince, and re- 
tired into the country, where he 
remained quiet till he received the 
King's orders to reviſit Hull, which 
important fortreſs, and ail the ma- 
gazines that were in 1t, be offered 
to his Majeſty to have ſecured for 
him; but when, inſtead of re- 
cerving directions for that purpoſe, 
he found his inſtructions were to 
obey the orders of the parliament, 


he dropped his detizn, and once 


more retired into the country, 
Here he remained totally inac- 
tive, till the flame of civil war 
being kindled to ſuch a blaze that 
it would have appeared cowardice 
to continue longer fo, he engaged 
in the royal cauſe, and accepted of 
a commiſſion for the railing men 
to take care of the town of Neu- 
caille, and the four adjacent coun- 
ties; in which he was fo expedi- 


tious and ſucceſsful, that his Ma- 


jeſty conſtituted him general and 
commander in chief of all the 
forces raiſed north of Trent, and 
alſo of thoſe that might be levied 
io many of the ſouthern counties, 
with a molt extraordinary pleni- 
potentiary power of conferring the 
honour of knighthood, coining 
money, and printing and ſettin 


forth all ſuch declarations as ſhoul 


to him appear expedient. Of all 


theſe extenſive powers, however, 
bis lordſhip made a very ſparing 
uſe, excepting that of raifing men, 


which he purſued with ſuch dili- 


gence, that in three months he had 
levied an army of eight thouſand 


horſe, foot and dragoons, with” 
which he marched directly: into 
Yorkſhire, and, after defearing the 
enemy at Peirce bridge, advanced 


to York, the governor of which 
city ſurrendered up the keys to 

him. r 
During the courſe of the civil 
war, the earl of Neweaſtle was 
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very ſucceſsful, having more than 
once defeated general Fairfax, and 
even gained ſeveral important forts 
and battles. For which ſervice 
king Charles, in the year 1643, 
advanced him to the dignity of 
marquis of Newcaſtle ; but when, 
in 1644, through the precipitancy 
of prince Rupert, his majeſty's 
forees received a total defeat at 
Martton Moor, in which the mar- 
quis's infantry was cut to pieces, 
this nobleman, finding the king's 
affairs in that part of the kingdom 
irretrievably ruined, made the beſt 
of his way to Scarborough, and 
from thence, with a few of the 
principal officers of his army, em- 
barked for Hamburgh. After 
ſtaying for about fix months at 
that place, he went by ſea to Am- 
ſterdam, and from thence took a 
journey to Paris, where he married 
and refided ſome time. He afcer- 
wards removed to Antwerp, where 
he paſſed the remainder of his ex- 
ile, during which he underwent a 
variety of misfortunes and diſtreſs, 
his circumſtances being at ſome 
time fo bad, that the dutchefs her- 
F ſelf, in the life ſhe has written of 
"her huſband, confeſſes they were 
both reduced to the neceſſity of 
pawning their 'cloaths for ſubſiſt- 
ence. For, although his eſtates in 
England. were valued at upwards 
of twenty thouſand pounds per an- 


num, yet they were left entirely at 


the. mercy of the parliament, who 
levied immenſe ſums on them. 
Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
ſeverities of fortune, during the 
courſe of a ſixteen years baniſh- 
ment, he never loft his ſpirit, but 
retained his vigour to the laſt, re- 
crunting his natural vivacity by 
the ſprightly converfation of his 
lady, the frequent company of the 
young king, who made him Knight 
of: the Garter, and a full prepoſ- 


ſemon that the clouds, which then 
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1 
over-hung bis own fortunes and 
thoſe of his country, would at 
length be difperſed by the king's 
reſtoration. In this his lordſhip 
proved a true prophet, for the 
gloomy period at length came to 
ah end, and the marquis returned 
to his own country with his ſove- 
reign. where, after being; by let- 
ters patent, dated March 16, 1664, 


created earl of Ogle and duke of 


Newcaſtle, his grace withdrew to 
a happy country retirement, where _ 
he ſpent the evening of his days in 
calm repoſe, and in the indulgence 
of thoſe ſtudies, with which he 
was the moſt affected. 

At length, after a liſe of great 
action and great variety, having 
attained to the higheſt honours, 
and deſervedly purchaſed the fair- 
eſt reputation, this truly noble 
lord took his flight to a better 
world on the 2 Fth of Dec. 16703 
ætatis 84, and lies interred in 
Weſtminſter-Abdey, against the 
ſereen of the chapel of St. Michael, 
under a moſt ſpacious and noble 
tomb, which a little before his 
death he had cauſed to be erected 
to the memory of his dutcheſs. 
The monument is all of white mar- 
ble, but adorned with two pillars 
ot black marble; with entablatures 
of the Corinthian order, embel- 
liſhed with arms, as in the pede- 


ſtal, with various trophy works, 


whereon are two images of white 
marble, excellently well carved, 
and in full proportion, in a cum- 
bent poſture, repreſenting the duke 
and dutcheſs. - 1 5 
With reſpect to this nobleman's 
public character, it will be need- 
leſs to add any thing to what ha: 
been already ſaid in regard to his 


private one. Some of his hiſto- 


rians have ſeemed to condemn him 
for a profuſeneſs and paſſion for 
magnificence, which ſometimes 


had too great a tendency to the 


encourage; 


C A 
encouragement of luxury and diſ- 
ſipation, of which they produce as 
inſtances the two ſumptuous en- 


tertainments which he gave to 
king Charles I. at his feat at Wel- 


beck, the expences of which, ac- 


cording to the dutcheſs's own 
computations, muſt have amounted 
to upwards of ten thouſand pounds. 
And others, of the graver kind, 
have cenſured him for too ſtrong 
an attachment to poetry and the 
polite arts, in which, however, 
they have done no honour to the 
delicacy of their own taſte, It is 
certain, indeed, that this noble 
perſonage was, from his earlieſt 
youth, celebrated for his love of 
the Mules, that he had a true taſte 
tor the liberal arts, was ever de- 
lighted with having men of genius 
about him, and took a ſingular 
pleaſure in reſcuing neceſſitous 
merit trom obſcurity, In a word, 
that he was truly the Mæcenas of 
king Charles T's reign: but it does 
not appear that, in the buſy ſcenes 
of life, his lordſhip ſuffered his 
thoughts to ſtray ſo far from his 
employment as to turn aathor, 

In his exite, indeed, being ex- 
tremely fond of the breaking and 
managing horſes, than which there 
cannot be a more manly exerciſe, 
though in our delicate age almoſt 
entirely leſt to grooms and jockeys, 
he thought fit to publiſh bis ſenti- 
ments on thoſe ſubjects, in that 
very pompous work printed in his 
name, and which. is ſtill held in 
high eſteem. He alſo, for the 
amuſement of ſome leiſure hours, 
applied himſelf to dramatic poe- 
try, the produce of which cannot 
but give us a ſtrong idea of his 
fortitude and chearfulnels of tem- 


per, even under the greateſt diffi- 


culties, ſince, though written dur- 
ing his baniſhment, and in the 
midſt of depreſſion and poverty, 
all the pieces he has left us in that 


10 } 


way of writing, are of the comic 
kind, Their titles are, 

1. The Country Captain. Com. 
I2mo. 1649. 5 

2. Variety, Com. 1z mo. 1649. 
1 3. Triumphant Widow, Com. to. 
1677. 

* Humorous Lowers, Com. 4to. 
1677. | 
Whincop alſo aſcribes to him a 
Play, called, The Exile; but as no 
other writer mentions it, and as it 
is not to be found in any of the 
preſent Collections of Plays, I am 
doubtful about its exiſtence. 

His grace had been twice mar- 
ried, but had iſſue only by his firſt 
lady. His titles deſcended to his 
ſon Henry earl of Ogle, who was 
the laſt heir male of his family, 
and who dying without ifſue in 
1691, the title of Newcaſtle, in the 
line of Cavendiſh, became extinct. 


CAVENDISH, MaRrGaReErT,. 


DurcuEtss or NEWCASTLE. This 


fantaſtic lady, as Mr. Walpole calls 


her, was born in St. John's, near 
Colcheſter in Eſſex, about the lat- 
ter end of the reign of king James 
the Firſt, and was the youngeſt 
daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, a 


gentleman of great ſpirit and for- 


tune, who died when ſhe was very 
young. Her mother was remark- 
ably careful in the education of 
this and her other daughters, giv- 
10g them all the polite accompliſn- 
ments in which young ladies are 
generally inſtructed; as needle- 
work, dancing, muſic, and learn- 
ing the French tongue, 

In 1643, ſhe obtained leave of 
her mother to go to Oxford, where 
the court then reſided, and was 
made one of the maids of honour 
to Henrietta Maria, the royal con- 
ſort of king Charles the Firſt. 
And when the queen was forced 
to leave England and go to her 
native country, ſhe attended her 
thither. At Paris ſhe met 2 
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the marquis of Newcaſile, then a 
widower, who admiring her per- 
fon, diſpoſition, and ingenuity, was 
married to her in that place an. 
1645. From Paris they went to 
Rotterdam, where they relided fix 
months. From thence they re- 
turned to Brabant unto the city of 
Antwerp, where they ſettled and 
continued during the time of their 
exile; chuſing it as the moſt plea- 
ſant and quiet place to retire to 
and enjoy the remainder of their 
ruined fortunes. She proved a 
moſt agreeable companion to the 
marquis in this his melancholy 
receſs, as well by her writings as 
converſation, as appears by the 
many compliments and addrcites 


which he made to her on thoſe 


occaſions. | 

She came into England in order 
to obtain ſome of the marquis's 
rents to ſupply their preſſing ne- 
ceſſities, and pay the debts they 
had contracted there; and accord- 
ingly went with lord Lucas her 
brother to Goldſmith-Hall, but 


could not procure a grant td re- 


ceive one penny out of the mar- 


quis's vaſt ioheritance ; and had 
it not been for the ſeaſonable ge- 
nerofiry of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, 


they muſt have been expoſed to 


exifeme poverty. Having got a 
conſic erable ' ſum from her own 


and the marquis's relations, ſhe. 


returned to Antwerp, where ſhe 
continued with her lord. till the 
reſtoration of king Charles the 
Second. On this event the mar- 


quis returned to his native coun- 


try, after ſixteen years banzſhment, 
leaving his lady behind to diſpatch 
his affairs, which ſhe ſettled and 
then followed him. She ſoon af. 
ter came to England, where the 
ſpent the remainder of her life 
entirely devoted to letters. She 
died in London in the year 1673, 


and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
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Jan. 7, 1673-4, where an elegant 


monument was erected to her me- 
mory. | 

Her perſon it is ſaid was very 
graceful; her temper naturally re- 
terved and ſhy; and ſhe icidom 
ſaid much in company, eſpecial'y 
among ſtrangers: was moſt inde- 
fatigable in her ſtudies, contem- 
plations, and wri:1ngs ; was truly 
pious, charitable, and generous ; 
was an excellent œconomiſt, very 
kind to her ſervants; and a per- 
fect pattern of conjugal love and 
duty. DEB, | | 
Two volumes of Plays written 
by her have been -publiſhed, the 
fhric in 1602, which contains the 
following performances, viz. 

I. Loves Aaututures. 


2. The ve:ond Part of Love's Ad- 


tt,, S. | 
3. The ſeveral Wits, C. 
4. Touth's Glory and Death's Ban- 
quet, part. I. | 


G. The Second Part of Youtl's 


Glory and. Death's Banquet. © 

6. The Lady Contemplation, p. I. 

7. The Lady Contemplation, p. II. 

8. The Wits Cabal, part J. 

9. Wits Cabal, part II. 

10. The Unratural Tragedie. 

Il. The Publick Wooing, © 

12. Matrimonial Treubles, C. p. I. 

13. Matrimonial Troubles. C. T. 

14. Nature's three Daughters, 
Beauty, Love, and Wit, part J. 

15. Nature's three 
Beauty, Love, and Wit, part II. 

16. The Religious. 

17. The Comical Haſh, 

18. Bell in Campo, part TI. 

19. Bell in Campo, part Il. 

20. The Apocriphal Ladies. C. 

21. The Female Academy, © 

'The following fix were printed 
in another volume publiſhed 1008. 

22. The Convent of Pliaſure. C. 

23. The Sociable Cumpauious; or, 
Female Il its. ; Go | ; 
| 24. Tie 


Daughters, 


C E 
24. The Preſence. C. 


25. The Bridals, C. 

20. The Blazing World. C. p. I. 

27. The Blazing World. C. p. II. 

CELISIA, Mrs. This lady is 
daughter of David Mallet, Eſq; 


and wife of Mr, Celifia, a Genoeſe - 


gentleman, who formerly relided 
in London in a public character. 
She is {till living, and is the au- 
thor of, 8 | | 
Almida. T. 8vo. $771. : 
CENTLIVRE, SUSANNA. This 
lady was daughter of one Mr. Free- 
man of Hoibeach in Lincolnſhire, 
who although he had been poſ- 
ſeſs'd of no inconſiderable eſtate, 
yet being a diſſenter, and a zealous 
parliamentarian, was at the time 
of the reſtoration extremely perſe- 
cuted, as were alſo the family of 
his wife, who was daughter of Mr. 
Markham, a gentleman of a good 
eſtate at Lynn Kegis in Norfolk, 
but of the ſame political principles 
with Mr. Freeman, ſo that his 
eſtate was confiſcated, and he him- 
ſelf compelled to fly to Ireland. 
How long he ſtaid there I have not 
been able to trace; nor whether 
our authoreſs, who from a compa- 
riſon of concurrent circumſtances, 
I imagine, muſt have been born 
about 1680, drew her firſt breath 
in that kingdom or in England, 
Theſe are particulars all her. hiſto- 
rians have been filent in regard to; 
yet I am apt to conjecture that ſhe 
was born in Ireland, as I think i: 
probable her mother might not re- 
turn to her native country till af- 
ter the death of her huſband, which 
happened when this girl was only 
three years old, Be this as it will, 
we find her left to the wide world, 
by the death of her mother alſo, 
before ſhe had. compleated her 
tweltth year. Whincop relates a 


romantic ſtory of her in a very 

early period ot her life, which, al- 

thouph he ſeems miſtaken in ſome 
YO, I, 
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parts of her hiſtory (at leaſt either 
he or Jacob muft have been ſo), 
having made her father ſurvive the 
mother, and even to have married 
again before his death, yet as he 
ſeems to have taken pains in col- 
lecting many circumſtances of her 
life which are no where elſe re- 
lated, I cannot think myſeif au- 
thorized entirely to omit it. He 
tells us, that after her father's 
death, finding herſelf very ill 
treated by her ſtepmother, ſhe 
determined, though almoſt deſti- 
tute of money and every other 
neceſſary, to go up to London, to 
ſeek a better fortune than what ſhe 
had hitherto experienced, That 
as ſhe was proceeding on her jour- 
ney on foot, ſhe was met by a 
young gentleman from the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge (whoſe name, 
by the way, he informs us of, and 
was no other than the afterwards 
well-known Anthony Hammond, 
Eſq;) who was ſo extremely ſtruck 
with her youth and beauty, and 
ſo affected with the diftreſs which 
her circumſtances naturally de- 
clared in her countenance, that 
he fell initantly in love with her; 
and, enquiring into the particulars 
of her ſtory, ſoon prevailed on her 
inexperienced innocence to ſeize 
on the protection he offered her, 
and go with him to Cambridge, 
where, equipping her in boy's 
cloaths, he introdueed her to his 
intimates at' College as a relation 
who was come down to fee the 


univerſity, and paſs ſome time 


with him there; and that they 
continued this intercourſe for ſome 
months, till at length, ſated per- 
haps with poſſeſſion, or perhaps 
afraid that the affair would be dif- 
covered at the univerſity, he per- 
ſuaded her to come to London, 
providing her however with a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, and a 


letter of recommendation to a gen- 


N tlewoman 
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tlewoman of his acquaintance in 
town, ſealing the whole with a 
promiſe, which however it does 
not appear he ever performed, of 
ſpeedily following her, and renew- 
ing their amorous intercourſe, If 
this ſtory is :rue, it muſt have hap- 
pened when ſhe was extremely 
young; Whincop, as well as the 
other writers, acknowledging that 
ſhe was married in her ſixteenth 
year to a nephew of the Jate vir 
Stephen Fox, But that gentle- 
man not living with her above a 
twelvemonth, her wit and beauty 
ſoon -procured her a ſecond hul:- 
band, whole name was. Carrol, 


and whowas an officer in the army, 


but he having the misfortune to 
be killed in a duel within about a 
year and a half after their mar- 
riage, ſhe became a ſecond time a 
widow. This loſs was a ſevere 
affliction to her, as ſhe appears to 
have ſincerely loved this gentle- 
man. Partly perhaps to divert her 
melancholy, but chiefly it is pro- 
bable for the ſake of a ſupport, 
ſhe now applied to her pen, and 
became a votary to the Muſes, and 
it is under this name of Carrol 
that ſome of her earlier pieces 
were publiſhed. Her firſt attempt 
was in tragedy, 1n a Play called, 
The Perjur'd Huſband; yet her na- 
tural vivacity leading her after- 
wards more to comedy, we find 
but one more attempt in the buſkin 
among eighteen dramatic pieces 
which ſhe afterwards wrote. 

Such an attachment ſhe ſeems 
to have had to the theatre, that 
the even became herſelf a per- 
former, though it_ is probable of 


* 
2 


no great merit, as ſhe never roſe 


above the ſtation ef a country ac- 
treſs, However ſhe was not long 
in this way of life; for in 1706, 
performing the part of Alexander 
the Great, in Lee's Rival Queens, 
at Windſor, where the court then 


* 
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was, ſhe wounded the heart of one 
Mr. Joſeph Centlivre, yeoman of 
the mouth, or in other words prin- 


cipal cook to her majeſty, who 


ſoon after married her; and after 
pailing ſeveral years happily toge. 
ther, ſhe died art is Joſe bn 
Spring Garden, Charing-Croſs, on 
the firſt of December, 1723, ard 
was buried in the partſh of St. 
Martin's in the Fields. | 
Thus did ſhe at length bappil 

cloſe a life, which at its firſt ſet- 
ting out was overclouded with 
difficulty and misfortune. She for 
many years enjoyed the intimacy 


and eſteem of the moſt eminent 


wits of the time, viz. Sir Richard 
Steele, Mr. Rowe, Budgell, Far- 
quhar, Dr. Sewell, &c. and very 
few authors received more tokens 
of eſteem and patronage from the 
great; to which however the con- 
ſideration of her ſex, and the power 
of her beauty, of which me foſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable fhare, might, 
in ſome degree, contribute. 

Her diſpohtzon was good-na- 
tured, benevolent, and friendly; 
and her converſation, if not what 


could be called witty, was at leaf 
fprightly and entertaining. Her 


family had been warm party folks, 
and ſhe ſeemed to inherit the ſame 
diſpoſition from them, maintain- 
ing the ſtricteſt attachment to 
whig principles, even in the moi 
dangerous times, and a moſt zea- 
lous regard for the illuſtrious 
This party* 
ſpirit, however, which breathes 
even in many of her dramatic 
pieces, procured her ſome friencs 
and many enemies. 

As a writer, it is no very eafy 
thing to eſtimate her rank. It 
muſt be allowed that her Plays do 
not abound with wit, and that the 
language of them is ſometimes even 
poor, enervate, incorrect, and pue- 
nile, but then her plots are buty 
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and well conducted, and her cha- 
racers in general natural and well 
marked, But as plot and cha- 


rafter are undoubtedly the body 
and ſoul of comedy; and language 


and wit, at beſt, but the cloathing 


and external ornaments, it is cer- 
tainly leſs excuſable to ſhew a de- 
ficiency in the former than in the 
latter. And the ſucceſs of fome 


of Mrs. Centlivre's Plays plainly 


evince, that the firſt will ſtri ke the 
minds of an audience more power- 
fully than the laſt, fince her Co- 
medy of the Buſy Body, which a'l 
the players had decried before its 
appearance, which Mr. Wilks had 
even for a time abſolutely refuſed 
to play in, and which the au- 


dience came prejudiced againſt, 
rouzed their attention in deſpite 


of that prejudice, and forced a run 
of thirteen nights; while Mr. Con- 


ereve's Way of the World, which 


perhaps contains more true in— 
trinſie wit, and unexceptionable 
accuracy of language, than any dra- 
matic piece ever written, brought 
on the ſtage with every advantage 
of recommendation, and when the 
author was in the height of repu- 
ration, could ſcarcely make its way 
at all. Nay, I have been con- 
fidently aſſured, that the very ſame 
great actor I mentioned juſt now 
made uſe of this remarkable ex- 


preſſion with regard to her Boll 


Stroke for à Wife, viz. that not only 
her Play avould be damned, but ſbe 
berſelf be damned for auriting it, Yet 
we find it fill ſtanding on the lift of 


acting Plays, nor is it ever perform- 


ed without meeting with the appro- 
bation of the audience, as do alſo 
her Buſy Body, Wonder, and Gameſter, 
That Mrs. Centlivre was very 
perfectly acquainted with life, and 
Cloſely read the minds and man- 


ners of mankind, no one I think 


can doubt who reads her come- 


dies; but what appears to me the 


16 


n 

moſt extraordinary is, when we 
conſider her Hiſtory, the diſadvan- 
tages ſhe muſt have Jaboured un- 
der by being ſo early left to buitle 
with the world, and that all the 
education ſhe could have had muit 
have been owing to her own applt- 
cation and aſſiduity; when, I ſay, 
we conſider her as an abſolutely 
ſeif-cultivated genius, it is aſtoniſh- 
ing to find the traces of ſo much 
reading and learning as we meet 
with in many of her pieces, fince, 
for the drawing of the various 


characters ſhe has preſented us 


with, ſhe muſt have perfectly well 
underſtood the French, Dutch, 
and Spaniſh languages, all the 
provincial dialects of her own, 
2nd ſomewhat even of the Latin, 
ſince all theſe che occaſionally 
makes uſe of, and whenever ſhe 


does fo, it is conſtantly with the 


utmoſt propriety and the greateſt 
accuracy, In a word, I cannot 
help giving it as my opinion, that 
if we do not allow her to be the 
very firſt of our temale writers, 
ſhe has but one above her, and may 


jultly be placed next to her pre- 


deceſſor in dramatic glory, the 
great Mrs. Behn. 
1. Perjurd Huſband. T. 4to. 
1700. 
2. Love's Contrivances, C. 4to. 
1703. 
3. Bear's Duet, C. 4to. 1703. 
4. Stolen Heir. . AtO, 1703. 
58. Gamrſter. Com. 40. 1705. 
6. Baſjet Table. C. 4to. 1706. 
7. Love at a Venture. C. 4to. 
1700. 
8. Platonic Lady. C. 4to. 1707» 
9. Buſy Body. C. 4to. 1709- 
10. Man'sbewitch'd, C. 4to. 17 10. 
11. Bickerſiaff 's Burying. F. 4to. 


1 wy Marplot. Co 4t0, 1711. 
13. Perplex'd Lovers. C. to. 


1712. - 


14. Wonder, C. 4t0. 1713. 
F 2 15. Gotham 
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Io, Gotham Election. F. 12mo. 


1715. 
: 6. Wife well managed. F. 12mo. 
1715. 


17. Cruel Gift. T. 12mo. 1717. 

18. Bold Stroke for a Wife, C. 
8v0. 1718. ; 

19. Artifice. C. 8vo. 1721. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ROBERT. This 
author lived in the time of king 
Charles I. being born in 607 at 
Standiſh in Lincolnſhire. He lived 
for ſome years as clerk to Peter 


Ball, Eſq; who was ſolicitor-ge- 


neral to king Charles the birit's 
queen. By this gentleman he was 
at the age of thirty ſent to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he pur- 
ſued his ſtudies, and probably was 


bred to the pulpit, as we find a 


book written by him, entitled, 
Nocturnal Lucubrations; or, Medi- 
tatious Divine and Moral, He wrote 
a Play, called, 
. The Swaggering Damſel. C. 4to, 
ä 5 
Winſtanley has alſo attributed to 
him a Paſtoral, called, ” 
Sicelides. Written by Phineas 
Fletcher. 9 5 
CHAMBERLAINE, Dr. WIL 
LIAM. This gentleman was a 
Phyſician, and I imagine was fon 
of Dr. Peter Chamberlaine. He 
lived at Shafteſbury, in Dorſetſhire, 
in the reigns of king Charles I, 


and king Charles II. and was a 


very zealous cavalier, He wrote 
but one Play, entitled, | 
Loves Victory. T. C. 4to. 1658. 
which, being compoſed during the 
inteſtine troubles, at which time 
the play-houſes were ſuppreſſed, 
could not then be acted, but ſome 
ears after the reſtoration was 
Drought on the ſtage under the 
title of, ö 5 
. Wits led by the Noſe. C. to. 1678. 
CHAPMAN, GEORGE. Of this 
voluminous. and ingenious: writer 
we are at a loſs to trace ſome ma- 
8 = 14 ĩͤ «£1 ; 5 
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terial particulars, viz. the family 


from whence he was deſcended the 
place where he was born, and, the 


ſchool at which he imbibed the 


earlieſt rudiments of his erudition, 
It is known, however, that he firſt 
drew breath in the year 1557, and 
that in 1574, being then only in 
his ſeventeenth year, yet well 
grounded in grammar learning, he 
was ſent to the univerſity ; but 
here again ſome difficulty ariſes as 
to whether Oxford or Cambrides 
had the honour of compleating his 
ſtodies. 
that he was ſome time at Ox- 
ford, and made a figure there in 
the Greek and Latin languages, 


yet it does not appear that he 


ſhone there either in logic or phi- 
loſopby, or took any degree. On 
his return to London, he was 
warmly patronized by Sir Thomas 
Walſingham, and after his death 
by his fon. He was alſo held in 
high eſtimation by Henry prince 
of Wales, and the earl of Somer- 
ſet; but the firſt dying, and the 
other being diſgraced, Chapman's 
hopes of preferment were fruſ- 
trated ; to which diſappointments 
ee the umbrage taken by 

ing James at ſome reflections caſt 
on the Scots nation in a Comedy 
called Ea/fward Hoe, wherein this 
author had a hand, might be no 
{mall addition. He appears how-' 
ever to have had ſome place at 
court under that monarch, or his 
queen Anne, But what became 
of him during the troubles, which 
he lived to ſee; but not to be witneſs 
to their entire termination, I know 
not. He paſſed however through 
a long life, dying on the 12th of 
May, 1654, t. 77, and was bu- 
ried on the ſouth fide of the church 
of St. Giles in the Fields, a mo- 
nument being erected over his 
grave at the expence, and accord- 
ing to the invention, of that great 
UDW architect 


For though it is certain 
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architect Inigo Jones, who had 
been his peculiar friend and in- 
timate. | | 
He was undoubtedly a man of 
yery great learning ; and although 
tranſlation has within our latter 
ages reached a greater degree of 
perfection than it had then at- 
tained, a due honour ought to be 
paid to the induſtry hf this writer, 
who tranſlated, and that in a man- 
ner far from contemptible, the 
whole lad, Odyſſiy, and Batry- 
o:nyomachia of Homer, ſome parts of 
Heſiod, and Muſœus's Erotope@gnion. 
As to his dramatic Works, they 
are unequal ; nor has he in any of 
them paid much attention to re- 
oularity, the which he has fo 
greatly infringed, as to extend his 
number of acts in one piece, viz. 
Two Wiſe Men and all the reft Fools, 
to two beyond the ſettled ſtandard. 
His maſter pieces in the dramatic 
way are his Buſſy D'Amboiſe in 
Tragedy, his Widow's Tears in 
Comedy, and his Maſque of the 
Inns of Court. In his private 
character he was truly amiable, 
and maintained a very cloſe ac- 
quaintance with the firſt rate wri- 
ters of his time, Yet, ſuch was 
Jonſon's natural enviouſneſs of 
diſpoſition and haughtineſs of tem- 
per, that, as Chapman began to 
grow into reputation, he is ſaid to 
have grown jealous of him, and 
being, by the death of Shakſpeare, 
left without a rival, ſtrove to con- 


tinue ſo, by endeavouring to ſup- 


preſs as much as poſſible the riſing 
fame of this his friend. | 
The Plays Chapman has left 
behind him are as follow : | 
1. Blind Beggar of Alexandria, C. 
4to. 1598. + 
2. Humourous Day's Mirth, C. 
40. 1599. 
3. All Fools. C. 4to. 1605. D. C. 
4. Laſt ward Hoe. C. Aſſiſted 
by Ben Jonſon and Marſton, 4to. 
160 5. D. C. 


CH 


5. Gent/eman Uſper, C. 4to. 1606" 

6. Monfieur D'Olive, C. ao 
1600. 

7o Buſſy D' Ambois, 
1607. a 
8. Ce/ar and Pompey. T. 4to. 
1607. | 

9. 0 Conſpiracy Biron. T. two 
10. | Parts, 4to. 1608. 

Il. May Day. C. Ato. 1611. 

12. Widow's Tears. C. 4to. 1612. 
D. U. 

13. Buſſy D' Ambotis's Revenge, 


T. 4to. 


T. 4to. 1013. 


14. Maſque of the Middle Temple 
and Lincoln's-Inn. N. D. (1613.) 

15. Twvo wiſe Men, and all the 
reſt Fools. C. M. 4to. 1619, 

16. Althonſus Emperor of Ger- 
many. T. 4to. 1654. | 

17. Revenge for Honour. T. 4to. 
1654. | 

CHARKE, CHARLOTTE. This 
lady on the ſcore of an authoreſs 
has, Imuſtconfeſs, but barely a right 


to a place in this work, having 


only produced one little piece in 
the dramatic kind, entitled, 

The Art of Management. Far. 8vo. 
1735. 
bs ſhe was a daughter of the 
celebrated Colley Cibber, and fifter 
to Theophilus Cibber, ſhe ſeems 
to have a kind of hereditary claim 
to ſome particular notice in a work 
profeſſedly intended for the re- 
cording of ſuch perſonages and 
things as have any cloſe connec» 
tion with, or reference to, the af- 
fairs of the theatre. And although 
ſhe cannot be conſidered of equal 
conſequence to the public with 
either of theſe her before- named 
relations, yet as by a courſe of 
ſtrange occurrences, and a diſpo- 
ſition apparently of the moſt ro- 
man'ic and inconſiderate nature, 
ſhe rendered herſelf the ſubje& of 
much converſation and cenſure, 
and a, like her father and brother, 
ihe has thought proper to publiſh 
to the world ſome of the adven- 
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tures of her life, with a view, as it 
ſnould ſeem, to apologize for part 
of her conduct, it would certainly 
be an omiſſion that I could ſcarcely 
be forgiven for, was I not to ob- 
lige my readers with a ſhort ſum- 
mary of thoſe adventures which, 
diveſted from the number of very 
trifling incidents which {he had in- 
terlarded them with, in order to 
ſwell out her life to the bulk of a 
volume, may not perhaps be to- 
tally unentertaining. 
She informs us that ſhe was the 
voungeſt child of the celebrated 
Laureat, born at a time when her 
mother was forty- five years of age, 
and, having borne no children for 
Tome years before, began to ima- 
gine that without this additional 
viefling ſhe had fully anſwered the 
'end of her creation, and therefore 
ſeems to conclude that (excluſive 
of her parents, by whom ſhe con- 
feſſes ſhe was treated with the ut- 
mot tenderneſs and affection) ſhe 
came not only au unexpected, but 
an unwelcome, gueſt into the fa- 
mily. To this diſlike of her other 
relations ſhe attributes a very con- 
3derable ſhare of her followipg 
misfortunes; but indeed it mutt 
be contelied, that ſhe very early 
ieemed to ſhew a diſpoſition fo 
wild, fo difipated, and fo unſuit- 
able to her ſex, that it is ſcarcely 
to be wondered -ſhould give diſ- 
guſt to thoſe of her friends, whoſe 
wiſhes were even the moſt favour- 
able towards her. In ſhort, from 
infancy ſhe owns ſhe had more of 
the male than female in her incli— 
nations, and relates two or three 
droll adventures of her drefiing 
herſelf up in her father's cloaths ; 
her riding out on the back of an 
aſs's foal, when not above four or 
five years old, &c. that ſeem an 
evident foretaſte of the like maſ- 
culine conduct which ſhe purſued 
through life, At eight years old 


* 
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the was put to ſchool, but had an 


education beſtowed on her more 
ſuitable to a boy than to one of 
the oppoſite ſex; and as ſhe grew 
up ſhe foilowed the ſame plan, 
being much more frequently in 
the ſtable than in the bed-cham- 
ber, and fully miſtreſs of the hand- 
ling of a curry-comb, though to- 
tally ignorant of the uſe of a nee- 
dle. Her very amuſements all 
took the ſame maſculine turn, 
ſhooting, hunting, riding races, 
and digging in a garden, being ever 
her favourite exerciies, She alſo 
relates an act of her proweſs when 
a meer child, in protecting the 
houſe, when in expectation of an 
attack from thieves, by the firing 
ct piſtols and blunderbuſſes out at 
tne windows. All her actions 
ſeem to have had a boyiſh mif- 


chievouſneſs in them, and ſhe 


ſometimes appears to have run 
great riſque of ending them with 
the moſt fatal conſequences. 
This wildneſs, however, was 
put ſome check to by her mar- 
riage, when very young, with Mr. 
Richard Charke, an eminent per- 
former on the violin; immediately 
after which ſhe launched into the 
billows of a ſtormy world, in 
which ſhe was, through the whole 
remainder of her life, buffeted 
about without ever once reaching 
a peaceful harbour. Her huſ- 
band's inſatiable paſſion for women 
very ſoon gave her juſt cauſe of 
uneaſineſs, and in a ſhort time ap- 
pears to have occaſioned a ſepara- 
tion. She then applied io tbe 
ſtage, apparently from inclination 
as well as neceſſity, and opened 
with the little part of Mademot- 
ſelle in the Provoted M., in which 
ſhe met with all the ſucceſs ſhe 
could expect. From this ſhe roſe 
in her ſecond and third atten pts 
to the capital characters of A 
in Jaus Shore, and Andros 
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the Diſtrefed Mother, in which, 


notwithſtanding the re membrance 


of Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Old field, 


ſhe met with great indulgence 
from the audience, and, veing re- 
markable for reading well, was 
ſuffered to go on upon ſudden 
emergenci:s to read characters of 
no leſs importance than thoſe of 


Cleopatra and quebn Elizabeth, 


She was after this engaged, at a 
very good ſalary and a ſufficient 
ſupply of very confiderable parts, 
at the theatre in the Haymarker, 
and after that at Drury-Lane. In 
a word, ſhe ſeemed well ſettled, 
and likely to have made no inglo- 
tious figure in theatrical life, had 
not that want of conſideration and 
ungevernable impetuoſity of paſ- 
fions which run through all her 
actions, induced her to quarrel 
with Mr, Fleetwood, the then ma- 
nager, whom ſhe not only left on 
a ſudden without any notice given, 
but even vented her ſpleen againſt 
him in public, by the writing of 
the little dramatic piece I have 


' ſpoken of above; and though that 


gentleman not only forgave her 
this injury and reſtored her to her 
former ſtation, yet ſhe acknow- 
ledges that ſhe afterwards very 
vogratefully left him a ſecond 


2 . 1 3 
time, on a cauſe 12 Wich he could 


incur no ſhare of blame. 


Thus having thrown herſelf cut 


of employment in a profeſiion in 
which ſne had a fair apparent 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, ſhe next en- 
tered on a buſineſs, which, by 
knowing nothing of, ſhe mult be 


certain to fail in; in a word, ſhe 


commenced trader, and ſet up as a 
grocer and oil-woman in a ſtop 
in Long-Acre. 

In this Ration ſhe, with a great 
deal of humour, deſcribes and ral- 
lies her fanguine expectations and 
abſurd proceedings, till between 
her own ignorance, and the tricks 
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of ſnarpers, ſome of whom cheat- 
ed, and others robbed her, ſhe 
was, after having kept ſhop about 
three months, forced to throw it 
up, and ſet up a great puppet- 
ſhew, over the Tennis- Court, in 
James-Stteet, near the Haymarket. 
But after ſome little courſe of ſue- 


ceſs in this deſign, it began to fail; 


and ſhe was reduced to ſell for 
twenty guineas what ſhe ſays had 
cot her near five hundred pounds. 

During the courſe of theſe tranſ- 
2 crions, Mrs. Charke informs us, 
that ſhe had highly offended her 
father, but by what action of her 
own ſhe does not inform us. She 
confeſſes indeed that ſhe had in 
ſome reſpets juſtly incurred his 
d iſpleaſure, but is deſirous of hav- 
ing it appear that it had been 
greatly aggravated, and occaſioned 
to hang with a heavier load on her 
than it would otherwiſe have done, 
thraugh the ill offices of an elder 
ſiſter. However, I cannot help 
imagining the offence to have 
been of a very heinous nature, 
ſince it is evident Mr. Cibber ne- 


ver after forgave her, nor in her 


greateſt diſtreſſes ſeems to have at 
all affiſted her; a conduct entirely 
oppoſite to that humanity and uni- 
verſal benevolence which were ſo 
well known to be the characteriſtics 
of that gentleman's diſpoſition; 
and indeed, whatever was the firſt 
cauſe of his abandoning her, it is 
apparent ſhe took no great care to 
avoid a farther occaſion of reſent- 
ment: for in a piece called the 
Battle of the Pocts, in which was a 
character moſt abuſirely and ſcur- 
rilouſiy aimed at the laureat, Mrs. 
Charke, who happened to be a 
member of the company who per- 
formed it, was herſelf the.very per- 
ſon by whom that character was 
repreſented; a ftep which the could 
not have been compelled to rake, 
bur which mult have been a vo- 
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| luntary act of her own in the exer- 


tion of her reſentment, ſomewhat 


of the ſame nature with her con- 


duct towards Mr. Fleetwood; but 
which, in conſequence of the rela- 
tion ſhe ſtood in to Mr, Cibber, 
muſt apparently be the means of 
throwing an inſuperable bar in the 
way of any reconciliation between 
them. | 

But to proceed. During the 
courſe of theſe tranſactions, Mr. 


Charke, whom I have before men- 


tioned, had been for ſome time 
parted from his wite, and had en- 
gaged himſelf to go over to Ja- 
maica with a gentleman. in the 
mercantile way, where, in about 
twenty months after his arrival, 
he died, leaving our heroine once 
more at liberty io unite herſelf by 
the matrimonial tie wherever ſhe 
ſhould think proper. She there- 
fore informs us, that ſoon after 
her parting with her property as 
above related, ſhe was very cloſely 
addreiled by a worthy genileman, 
whoſe name ſhe ſeems very care- 


fully to conceal, in conſequence of 


a ſtrict vow ſhe had taken never to 
diſcover it. To this gentleman 


ſhe gives us to underftand ſhe was 


united by a fecret marriage ; but 
as he did not long ſurvive that 
union, ſhe was once again left deſ- 
titute and friendleſs, nay, even 
pre;udiced in her affairs from a 
talſe report of her having by his 


death come in to a very contider- 


able fortune. In ſhort, ſhe was 
ſoon after arreſted for a ſmall ſum; 
in conſequence of which ſhe was 
compelled to remain for ſome 
hours in a bailiff's houſe. The 


deſcription ſhe gives of her ſenſa- 
tions on this occaſion, and the diſ- 
appointment ſhe met with in her 
various applications for relief, are 
natural, but not new; and I can- 
not fay ſhe has done any great ho- 
nour to the apparent Choice ſhe 
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muſt have made of acquaintance, 
as ſhe informs us that ſhe had not 
been half an hour in cuſtody be- 
fore ſhe was ſurrounded by all the 
ladies who kept coffee houſes in 
and about Covent Garden; and 
that we find her diſcharge at laſt 
was brought about entirely by a 
ſubſcription, formed among a 
number of well-known proſtitutes 
and public brothel-keepers. - 

Being now releaſed, her fole 
means of procuring a livelihood 
was by ſeekiug out for the loweſt 
kind of theatrical employment, in 
filling up occaſionally ſuch parts 
as chanced to be deficient in the 
private exhibitions, or rather but- 
cheries of ſome bf our dramatic 
pieces at the Tennis-court, or elſe- 
where: 1n which buſineſs ſhe ſeems 
generally to have choſen the male 
characters; and indeed ſhe moi 
commonly uſed to be dreſſed in 
man's cloaths even in private life, 
the reaſon of which ſhe affects to 
make a myitery of, and to imply 
as if that myſtery had ſome refer- 
ence to her connection with the 
gentleman above-mentioned. 

Be this as it will, we are in- 
formed that, in the progreſs of her 
theatrical adventures of this kind, 
ſhe met with one whereby ſhe was 
for a ſhort time not a little embar- 
raſſed, which was no other than 


her becoming the object of a ten- 


der paſſion in the boſom of a young 
lady, who, having an immenſe for- 
tune in her own poſſeſſion, thought 
herſeif at liberty to make an ope 

profeſſion of her love, and even to 
offer propoſals of matrimony. This 
circumſtance, however, obliged her 
to a declaration of her ſex, to the 
no ſmall diſappointment of the 
lady; and the company of actors 
ſhe belonged to ſoon quitting the 


town, the affair was huſhed up, 


and the report of it ſilenced, , 
n 


CH 
In this uncertain kind of em- 
ployment ſhe continued till, 
through the recommendation of 
her brother, ſhe was received into 
the family of a certain novieman, 
in the character of a valet de 
cham're or geatleman. In this 
fituation ſhe deſcribes herſelt as 
being ve: y happy, kill ſome friends 
of his lordſhip's remarking an im- 
propriety in the entertaining one 
of her ſex in that character, ſhe 
Was again diſcharged and left to 
the wide worid, 

Her next employment was the 


making and ſelling of ſauſages for 


the ſupport of herſelf and child. 


But this failing, ſhe became a 


waiter at the King's-head tavern 
at Marybone; commenced after- 
wards manager of a ſtrolling com- 
pany of players, and paſſed through 
leveral trivial adventures, but moſt 
of them diſtrefsful ones, till at 
jength, by the aſſiſtance of an un- 
cle, ſhe was enabled to open a 
public houſe, the fatuation of which 
ſhe imprudently fixed in Drury- 
Lane; and here,. notwithſtanding 
dhe experience her long acquaint- 
ance with misfortune might, one 
would think, have given her, the 
ſame indiſcretion and miſmanage- 
ment which before had ruined her 
ſtill continued ro direct her ac- 
tions, and forced her in a very 
ſhort. time to ſhut vp her houſe, 
and diſpoſe of all her effects. Sne 
then engaged herſelf in the Hay- 
market theatre, under her brother 
Mr. Theophilus Cibber ; but this 
proviſion did not long continue, 
that gentleman and his company 
being ſoon after obliged to deſiſt 
by virtue of an order from the lord 
chamberlain. 

Her nent engagement was with 
the celebrated Mr. Kuſſel, the pup- 
pet-ſhew man, by whom ſhe tells 
us the was empioyed at a guinea 
per day to move his tigures during 
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his exhibition at Hick ford's Great 
Rome in Brewer-Street. But af- 


ter his death, the diftreſsful and 


wretched circumſtances of which 
ſhe has not badly related, ſhe again 
joined fortunes with different ſets 
of ſtrolling players, among whom 
ſhe remained for very near nine 
years. 

Her adventuresduring the courſe 
of that time being nothing but one 
variegated ſcene of pitiable diſ- 
treſſes, of a kind which no one can 
be a ſtranger to who has either 


ſeen or read the accounts of thoſe 


moſt wretched of all human beings, 
the members of a mere ſtrolling 
company of actors, I ſhall be ex- 
cuſed the entefing into particu- 
lars, and be permitted to proceed 
to her coming to London in 1755, 
where ſhe publiſhed that narrative 
of her own life, from which this 
account is abſtracted, and which 
therefore proceeds ſo far as to that 
year, She afterwards kept a pub- 
lic houſe at Iſlington, but whether 
ſhe continued in that fituation to 
the time of her death I am unable 
to ſay. She concluded, however, 
a life which had been one cont1- 
nued courſe of miſery, the evident 
conſequence of folly, imprudence, 
and abſurdity, on the 6th of April, 
1760, having not long ſurvived 
her father and brother ; ſome ac- 
count of whoſe lives our reader will 
find a little further in this work, 
CraTTERTON, THOMAS. This 
extraordinary young man, Whole 
abilities ſeem to have been deſtined 
to create animoſities among the 
learned, was born at B iſtol on 
the 20th of November, 1752 His 
father was maſter of the chzrity- 
ſchool of St. Mary, Redciiff, and 
died when his ton Ws very young. 
From his father's ſucceſſor Mr, 
Love, he received the only in- 
ſtruction that was be ſt wed on him 
in his early years. Ow the-3d of 
Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, 1760, he was admitted 


into Colſton's Blue-coat-ſchoo!, 
where writing and accompts on- 
ly were taught, and continued 
there ſeven years. He then went 
into the office of Mr. Lambert, 
an attorney, with whom he re- 
mained until April 1570, when 
he quitted Briſtol, and came to 
London, determining for the fu- 
ture to rely on his pen for ſub- 
ſiſtence. He immediately com- 
menced a writer for Magazines and 
other periodical publications; but 


the profits ariſing from theſe were 


too {mall to keep him from diſtreſs. 
On the 22d of Auguſt in the ſame 
year, in a fit of deſpair, he ſwallow- 
ed arſenic, and put a period to his 
life at the age of ſeventeen years, 
nine months, and two days. 

The annals of literature do not 
furniſh an inſtance of ſuch mira- 
culous talents, as Mr. Walpole 
properly calls them, being poſ- 


ſeſſed by any perſon ſo young as 


our author was when he deſtroyed 
himſelf; and it is to be lamented 
that his merit was not known early 
enough to prevent his wretched 
cataſtrophe, Could the ſeveral 
Poems, produced under the name 
of Rowley, be received as genuine, 
the extent of Chatterton's a- 
bilities would 
from pieces concerning which there 
is no diſputes, eſpecially when 
their number and his age are 
conſidered. But when we reflect 
that after every enquiry which 
ſome of the moſt intelligent gen- 
tlemen of the preſent age have 
made concerning the diſputed 
Poems, and the evidence which ac- 
companies . them, they are con- 
vinced of their being the produc- 
tions of modern times, and evea 
of Chatterton himſelf, the unpa- 
ralleied genius of this youth, and 
his early propenſities towards for 
gery, muſt ever engage our at- 
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appear amazing 


have great excellence. 
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tention and altoniſhment, That 


all the pieces produced by him 
were really of his own compoſi- 
tion, ſeems now to be generally 
acknowledged ; and the conſcious | 
fiieyce ot the advocates for their 
antiquity ſufficiently ſhows that 
little can be oppoſed to the proots 
brought in ſupport of his title 
to them. I therefore venture to 
aſcribe them to him, and on their 
account inſert his name 1n the pre- 
ſent liſt of dramatic authors. 

In the volume of Rowley's Poems 
are two Dramas, called, 

1. The Tournaincut. J. 

3% I. 
3. Geddwyn;z a Tragedie, un- 
finiſhed. 
lie alſo wrote ſonie ſcenes of a 
Play, called, 

4. The Dowager, which are ſtill 
in MS. | 

CRAVES, A, Of this author! 
can trace nothing fariher than that 
he wrote one Play, called, 

The Carts of Love. C. 1705. 4to. 

He does not however appear to 
have been a perſon of any conſi- 
derable note, by his piece being 
dedicated to Sir William Read the 
moun:ebank. 5 

CuEEKE, HENRY. Of this gen- 
tleman I know nothing more than 
the finding his name in Coxeter's 
MS. notes, as author, or as rather 


| tranſlator from the Italian, of a 


Play, called, 
Free Will, gf by" 4to. B. * N. D. 
CETWO OD, WILI IAM Rurvs. 
This author for ſome time kept a 
bock ſeller's ſhop in Covent-Gar- 
den, Ile was alſo for twenty 
years prompter to Drury-Lane 


Theatre, and in that very laborious 


and uſeſul office was eſteemed to 
| Though 
no actor himſelf, yet, from being 
ſo converſant with the ſtage, and 
with che various manners of dif- 


ſerent eminent performers, ke be- 
came 


CH 
came no bad theatrical inſtructor; 
and to the pains he has taken in 
that buſineſs ſome conſiderable ac- 
tors now living, perhaps, ſtand in- 
debted for part at leaſt of their 
early approbation. I have in par- 
ticular heard it aſſerted, not only 
by Mr. Chetwood himſelf, but 
others, that Mr. Barry received his 
firſt rudiments of theatrical exe- 
cution from this gentleman, as did 
alſo a lady, who has for a few 
years paſt ſtood in high eſtimation 
with the audiences of Dublin, viz, 
Mrs. Fitzhenry, former:y Dre. 
Gregory. 

Mr. Chetwood by his firſt wiſe 
had a daughter, who was bred up 
to the theatrical life, and was mar- 
ried to one Mr. Gemea, His ſe- 
cond wife was a grand-daughter 
of Mr, Colley Cibber. Mr. Chet- 
wood himſelf was living in Dub- 
lin in the year 1760, when a 
play was acted for his benefit, 
He was then a priſoner for debt, 
and, in a note to the Prologue 
ſpoken on that occaſion, it was aſ- 
ſerted that his old pupil Barry, in 
his greateſt diſtreſs, had refuſed 
him any aſſiſtance. It ſeems pio- 
bable that he died ſoon after. He 
wrote ſome pieces in the novel 
way, and a work called, A General 
1liffory of the Stage, which however 
has very little, or rather indeed 
no merit, He has alſo written the 
following dramatic pieces: 

i, The Slocâ- Jolbers; or, The 
Fiumours of Exchange-Alley, C. 
8vO. 1720. 

2. South Sen. Farce. 1720. 

3. Lover's Opera. vo. 1729. 

4. Generous Free Maſon, T. C. 
F. B. Opera. Svo. 1731. 

CIRRBE RN, COLLEY, Eſq; This 
gentleman, to whom ihe Engliſh 
ſtage has been in many reipets 
greatly obliged, both as an actor 
and a writer; and in the latter 


character doubly ſo by being not 
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only greatly aſſiſtant in ſupporting 


it by his numerous and entertain- 
ing dramatic pieces, but alſo its 
Hiſtoriographer through a very 
long and important period; has 
given us ſo very pleaſing and im- 
partial a detail of the moi: material 
circumſtances of his life, that T 
cannot apply to a more perfect 
ſource of intelligence concerning 
it than what that work will afford 
me, more eſpecially as in 1t he has 
drawn the moſt candid portrait of 
the features of his mind, as well 
as the cleareſt narrative of the ef- 
fects produced by the different 
combinations of the ſeveral parts 
of his natural diſpoſition, From 
that therefore the greateſt part of 
the following account will, in as 
conciſe a manner as poſſible, be ex- 
trated. 

Mr. Cibber then was born on 
the 6th of November, O. S. 167 1g 
in Southampton-ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, His father, Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, was a native of Holſtein, 
and came into England to follow his 
profeſſion of a ſtatuary ſome time 
before the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. The eminence he at- 
tained to in his art may be judged 
from the two celebrated images 
of raging and melancholy madneſs 
on the two piers of the great gate 
of Bethlehem Hoſpital, and alto 


by the haſſo relievo on the pedeſtz] 


of that ſlupendous column called 
the monument, erected in com- 
memoration of the great fire of 
London in 1666. His mother was 
the daughter of William Coller, 
Eſq; of Glaiſton in Rutlandſhire, 
whoſe father, Sir Anthony Colley, 
by his ſteady attachment to the 
royal cauſe, during the troubles of 
king Charles Hs reign, reduced his 
eſtate from three thouſand to about 
three hundred pounds per annum. 
The family ct the Colleys, though 
extinct by che death of our laureat's 

| uncle 
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l 
uncle Edward Colley, Eſq; from 


whom our author received his 
chriſtian name, and who was the 
Jaſt heir male of it, had been a 
very ancient one, 1t appearing from 
Wright's Hiſtory of Rutlandſhire, 
that they had been ſheriffs and 
members of parliament from the 


reign of Henry VII. to the latter 


end of king Charles I. In 1682, 
de was ſent to the free-ſchool of 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, where 
he ſtaid till he got through it, 
from the loweſt form to the upper- 
moſt, and ſuch learning as that 
ſchool could give him is, as he 
himſelf acknowledges, the moſt he 
could pretend to: about 1689, he 
was taken from ſchool to ſtand. for 
the election of children into Win- 
cheſter College, but having no 
farther intereſt or recommendation 
than that of his own naked merit, 
and the being deſcended by the 
mother's ſide from William of 
Wickham the founder, it is not to 
be wondered at that he was unſuc- 
ceſsful. Rather pleaſed with what 
he looked on as a reprieve from the 
confined life of a ſchool-boy, than 
| 1 at the loſs of his election, 

e returned to London, and there 
even thus early conceived an in- 


clination for the ſtage, which how- 


ever he, on more conſiderations 
. than one, thought proper to ſup- 


preſs; and therefore wrote down to 


his father, who was at that time 
employed at Chatſworth in Derby- 
ſhire, by the earl (afterwards duke) 
of Devonſhire, in the railing that 
ſeat to the magnificence it has ever 
fince poſſeſſed, to intreat of him 
that he might be ſent as ſoon as 
poſſible to the univerſity. This re- 
queſt his father ſeemed very in- 
clinable to comply with, and aſ- 
ſured him in his anſwer, that as 
ſoon as his own leiſure would per- 
mit, he would go with him to 
Cambridge, at which univerſity he 


1 
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imagined he had more intereſt to 
ſettle him to advantage than at 
Oxford; but in the mean time 
ſent for him down to Chatſworth, 
that he might in the interim be 
more immediately under his own 
eye. 

Before young Cibber, however, 
could ſet out on his journey for 
that place, the prince of Orange, 
afterwards king William III. had 
landed in the weſt, ſo that, when 
our author came to Nottingham, 
he found his father in arms there 
among the forces which the earl of 
Devonſhire had raiſed to aid that 
prince. The old man, conſidering 
this as a very proper ſeaſon for 2 
young fellow to diſtinguiſh himſelf 


in, and being beſides too far ad- 


vanced in years to endure the fa- 
tigue of a winter campaign, en- 
treated the ear] of Devonſhire to 
accept of this ſon in his room, 

which his lordſhip not only con- 
ſented to, but even promiſed, that 
when affairs were ſettled he would 
farther provide for him, Thus all 
at once was the current of our 
young hero's fortune entirely turn- 
ed into a new channel, his thoughts 
of the univerſity were ſmothered 
in ambition, and the intended 
academician converted, to his in- 


expreſſible delight, into a cam- 


paigner. 

They had not been many days 
at Nottingham before they heard 
that prince, George of Denmark, 
with ſome other great perſons, 
were gone off from the king to the 
prince of Orange, and that the 
princeſs Anne, fearing her father's 
reſentment, in conſequence of this 
ſtep of her conſort, had withdrawn 
herſelf from London in the night, 
and was then within half a day's 
journey of Nottingham; and more- 
over, that a thouſand of the king's 
dragoons were in purſuit of her, 


in order to bring her back priſoner 
5 to 


CI 
to London. Although this laft 
article was no more than a falſe 
alarm, being one of the ſtratagems 
made uſe of over the whole king- 
dom, in order to excite and ani- 
mate the people to their common 
defence; yet it obliged the troops 
to ſcramble to arms in as much 
order as their conſternation would 
admit of, to haften to her aſſiſtance 
or reſcue; but they had not ad- 
vanced many miles on the London 
road, before they met the princeſs 
in a coach, attended only by lady 
Churchill and lady Fitzharding, 
whom they conducted through the 
acclamations of the people to Not- 
tingham, where they were that 
night entertained at the charge of 
the earl of Devonſhire. On this 
occaſion Mr. Cibber being deſired 
by his lordſhip's Maitre D'Hotel 
to attend, the poſt aſſigned him 
was to obſerve what the lady 
Churchill, afterwards dutcheſs of 
Marlborough, might call for; and 
from the manner in which he has 
made mention of that lady, it is ap- 
parent that her charms at that time 
made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
young heart, as though the im- 
menſe diſtance of her rank obliged, 
and at the ſame time perhaps en- 
abled, him to ſuppreſs, yet even a 
courſe of fifty years which paſſed 
between that period and the time 
of his writing his Apology could 
not entirely efface. 

From Nottingham the troops 
marched to Oxford, where the 
prince and princeſs of Denmark 
met, Here the troops continued 
in quiet quarters till on the ſertling 
of the public tranquillity, when 
they were remanded back to Not- 
tingham, and thoſe who choſe it 
were granted their diſcharge, 
among whom was our author, who 
now quitted the field and the hopes 
of military preferment, and re- 
furned to his father at Chatſworth, 
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CT: 
And now his expectations of fu- 


ture fortune, in a great meaſure, 


depended upon the promiſes of 
patronage he had received from 
the earl of Devonſhire, who, on 
being reminded of them, was ſo 
good as to deſire his father to ſend 
him to Londan in the winter, when 
he would conſider of ſome pro- 
viſion for him; and our author, 
with equal honour and candour, 
acknowledges that it might well 
require time to conſider it, for that 


it was then much harder to know 


what he was really fit for, than to 
have got him any thing he was not 
fit for, During his period of at- 


tendance on this nobleman, how- © 


ever, a frequent application to the 
amuſements of the theatre, a- 
wakened in him his pafſion for 
the ſtage, which he ſeemed now 
determined on purſuing as his 


ſummun bonum, and in ſpite of fa- 


ther, mother, or friends, to fix on as 
his ze plus ultra. 

Previous however to our pro- 
ceeding to' the theatrical anecdotes 
of his life, it may be proper to 
mention one circumſtance, which, 
though it happened ſomewhat 
later than his firſt commencing 
actor, I cannot without an im- 
proper interruption introduce with 
any chronological exactneſs with- 
out breaking into the thread of 
my narrative hereafter ; yet which 
is an event conſtantly of import- 
ance in every man's hiſtory, and 
which he himſelf mentions as an 
inſtance of his diſcretion more 
deſperate than that of preferring 


the ſtage to any views of life, 


This 1s no other than his marriage, 
which he entered into about the 
year 1693, before he was quite 
twenty-two years of age, merely 
on the plan of love, at a time when 


he himſelf informs us he had no 
more than twenty pounds a year, 


which his father had aflured to 
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kim, and twenty fhillings per 
week frou the theatre, which could 
not amount to above thirty pounds 
per annum more. The lady he 
married was lifter to John Shore, 
Eſq; who for many years was 
ſerjeant-trumper of England, to 
which gentleman as Mr. Cibher 
was one day paying a viſit, his 
ear was charmed with the har- 
mony of a female voice, accom .- 


ed in a maſterly manner on a harp- 
fichord ; being informed, on an 
enquiry which an unuſual curi- 
ofity urged him to make, that both 
the voice and hand belonged to 
the ſiſter of his friend, he. begged 


to be introduced, and at firit fight 


was captivated with the view of 
every perſonal charm that could 
render a female amiable and at- 
tractive. Nor was ſhe leſs de- 
lighted with the ſprightlineſs of 


his wit, and the eaſy gaiety of his 


addreſs. In ſhort, a courtſhip 
quickly commenced on the foun- 
dation of a mutual paſſion, and 
terminated in a marriage contrary 
- to the conſent of the young lady's 
father, who, though he afterwards 
thought proper to give her ſome 
fortune, yet in the ſuddenneſs of 
his reſentment put it out of his 
own power to beſtow on her all 
that he had originally intended 
her, by appropriating great part 
of what he had fo deſigned her to 
the building of a little retirement 
on the Thames, which was called 
Shore's Folly, and which has been 
demolifhed for many years paſt. 
But to proceed to his dramatic 
hiſtory, It appears to have been 
about February 1689, when our 


author firſt became a dangler about 


the theatre, where for ſome time 
he conſidered the privilege of 
every day ſeeing plays a ſufficient 
conſideration for the beſt of his 
ſervices; ſo that he was full three 
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quarters of a year before he was 
taken into a ſalary of ten fhillings 
per week. The inſufficiency of his 
voice, and the diſadvantages of a 
meagre uninformed perfon, were 
bars to his ſetting out as a hero; 
and all that ſeemed promiſing in 
him was an aptneſs of ear, and in 
conſequence of that a juſtneſs in 
his manner of ſpeaking. The parts 


he played were very trivial; that 
pawed by « finger which perform- 


which he was firſt taken any con- 
fiderable notice in being of no 
greater conſequence than the Chap- 
lain in the Oban; and he him- 
ſelf informs us, that the com- 
mencations he received on that 
occaſion from Goodman, a veteran 
of eminence on the ſtage, which he 
had at that time quitted, filled him 
with a tranſport which could ſcarce. 
ly be exceeded by thoſe of Alex- 
ander or Charles XII. at the head 
of their victorious armies, His 
next ſtep to fame was in conſe- 
quence of queen Mary's having 
commanded the Double Dealer to 
be acted, when Mr, Kynaſton, who 
originally played Lord "Fouch- 
wood, being fo ill, as to be en- 
tirely incapable of going on for it, 
Mr. Cibber, on the recommenda- 
tion of Congreve, the author of the 
play, undertook the part, and at 
that very ſhort notice performed 
it ſo well, that Mr. Congreve not 


only paid him ſome very bigh 


compliments on it, but recom- 
mended him to an enlargement cf 
ſalary from fifteen to twenty ſnil- 
lings per week. But even this ſuc- 
ceſs did not greatly elevate the 
rank of eſtimation in which he 
ſtood with the patentees as an ac- 
tor; for on the opening of Drury- 
Lane Theatre in 1696, with the 


remainder of the old company, on 


the revolt of Betterton and ſeveral 
of the principal performers to 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, an occafional 
Prologue which he had written, al- 
| | though 
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though acknowledged the beſt that 
had been offered, and very readily 
paid for, yet would not be admit» 


ted to an acceptance on any other 


terms than his abſolutely relin- 
quiihing any claim to the ſpeaking 
it himſelf. 

Soon after his accepting of the 
part of Fondlewiſe in the Old Bat- 
chelor on a ſudden. emergency, in 
which, by the cloſeſt imitation of 
Dogget, who had been the original 
performer of it, not only in dreſs, 
but in voice and manner, he ob- 
tained an almoſt unbounded plau- 
dit from the audience, gave him 
ſome little flight of reputation 
yet not only this, but even the ap- 
plauſe which in the enſuing year 
he obtained, both as an author and 
actor, by his firit comedy, called 
I. hes Shift, or the Fool in Faſhion, 
were inſufficient to promote him 
to any conſiderable caſt of parts, 
till the year 1697, when Sir John 
Vanbrugh did him a double ho- 
nour, viz. firſt, by borrowing the 
hint of his comedy for the writing 
of his Relaf/e, by way of ſequel to 
it; and ſecondly, by fixing on 
him for the performance of his fa- 
vourite character in it of lord Fop- 
pington. In 17507, however, we 
find him conſidered by Mr, Rich, 
the patentee, as of ſome conſe- 
quence, by his excepting him from 
the number of the performers 
whom he permitted Mr. Swiney to 
engage with for his theatre in the 
Haymarket (though our author, 
on finding himſelf ſlightly uſed by 
this manager, paid no regard to 
that exception, but joined Swiney), 
and in the enſuing year, when his 
friend colonel Brett obtained a 
fourth ſhare in the patent, and 
that the performers formed a coa- 
lition, and returned to Drury Lane, 
Mr. Cibber alſo conceded to the 
treaty, and returned with them; 
but, on the filencing of the patent 
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in 1709, he, together with Wilks, 
Dogget and Mrs, Oldfield, went 
over again to Mr. Swiney. 

In 1711, he became united as 
joint pateniee with Collier, Wilks, 
and Dogget, in the management of 
Drury-Lane theatre. And after- 
wards in a like partnerſhip with 
Booth, Wilks, and Sir Rich. Steele. 
During his latter period, which 
did not entirely end till 1731, the 
Engliſh flage was perhaps in the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate it ever enjoy- 
ed. But the loſs of Booth, Mrs. 
Oldfield, Mrs. Porter, and Mr. 
Wilks, lopping off its principal 
ſupports, Mr, Eibber ſold out his 
ſhare of the patent, and retired 
from the public buſineſs of the 
ſtage, to which however he at a 


few particular periods occaſionally 


returned, performing at no leſs a 
ſalary, as I have been informed, 
than fifty guineas per night; and 
in the year 1745, though upwards 
of ſeventy- four, he appeared in the 
character of Pandulph the Pope's 
legate, in his own tragedy, called 
Papal Tyranny, which he periorm- 
ed, notwithſtanding his advanced 


age, with great vigour and ſpirit. 


What might perhaps be an ad- 
ditional inducement to this gentle- 
man to leave the ſtage at the time 
he did, when, as he himſelf tells 
us, though it began to grow late 
in life with him, yet, ſtill having 
health and ſtrength enough to 
have been as uſeful on the ſtage 
as ever, he was under no viſible 
neceflity of quitting it, might be 
his having, in the year 1730, on 
the death of Mr. Euſden, been pro- 
moted to the vacant laurel, the ſa- 
lary annexed to which, together 
with what he had ſaved from the 
emoluments of the theatre, and the 
ſale of his ſhare in the patent, ſet 
him above the neceſſity of conti- 
nuing on it. After a number of 


years paſſed in the utmoſt eaſe, 
| Sey 
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gaiety, and good-humour, be de- 
parted this life on the 12th of De- 
cember 1757, his man ſervant 
(whom he had talked to by his 
bed - ſide at fix in the morning, in 
ſeeming good health) finding him 
dead at nine, lying on his piliow 
juſt as he left him. He had juſt 
compleated his 86th year, 

Mr. Cibber has, in his own Apo- 
logy for his lije, drawn ſo open 
and candid a portrait of himſelf in 
every light in which we can have 
occaſion to confider him, that I 
can by no means do more juſtice 
to his character than by taking ſe- 
parately the ſeveral] features ot that 
portrait to enable the reader to 
form an idea of him in the ſeveral 
points of view, of a man, an actor, 
and a writer. 

As a man he has told us, that 

-even from his ſchool-days there 
Was ever a degree of inconſiſtency 
in his diſpolition ; that he was al- 
ways in full ſpirits ; in ſome ſmall 
Capacity to do right, but in a more 
frequent alacrity to do wrong; and 
conſequently often under a worſe 
character than he wholly deſerved. 
A giddy negligence always poſ- 
ſeſled him, inſomuch that he tells 
us he remembers having been once 
whipped for his theme, though his 
maſter told him at the ſame time 
that what was good of it was bet- 


ter than any boy's in the form. 


The ſame odd fate frequently at- 
tended the courſe of his later con- 
duct in life, for the indiſcretion, 
or at leaſt unſkilful openneſs with 
which he always acted, drew more 
ill-will towards him than men of 
worſe morals and more wit might 
have met with; whilſt his 1gno- 
rance and want of jealouſy of man- 
kind was ſo ſtrong, that it was with 
reluctance he could be brought to 


believe any perſcn he was ac- 


quainted with capable of envy, 
malice, or ingratitude. In ſhort, 
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a degree of vanity ſufficient to 
keep him ever in temper with him- 


ſelf; blended with ſuch a ſhare of 


humility as made him ſenſible of 
his own follies, ready to acknow- 
ledge them, and as ready to laugh 
at them; a ſprightly readineſs of 
wit and repartee, which frequent- 
ly enabled him to keep the laugh 
in his favour, with a fund of good- 
nature which was not to be ruflled 
when the jeſt happened to run 
againſt him; together with a great 
natural quickneſs of parts, and an 
Intimate acquaintance with elegant 
and polite lite; ſeem to be the prin- 
cipal materials of which his cha- 
racter was compoſed. Few men 
had more perſonal friends and ad- 
mirers, and few men perhaps a 
greater number of undeſerved cne- 
mies. A fteady attachment to 
thoſe revolution principles which 
he firſt ſet out with in life, though 
not purſued by him with virulence 
or offence to any one, created a 
party againſt him which almoſt 
conſtantly prevented his receiving 

thoſe advantages from his writ- 


ings, or that applauſe for his act- 


ing, which both juſily merited, 


Yet, that the malevolence of his 
opponents had very little effect on 
his ſpleen is apparent through 
the whole courſe of his diſputes 
with Mr, Pope, who, though a 
much ſuperior writer with reſpe&t 
to ſublimity and correctneſs, yet 
ſtood very little chance when ob- 
liged to encounter with the keen- 
neſs of his raillery, and the eaſy 
unaffected nonchalance of his hu- 
mour. In a word, he ſee med molt 
truly of Sir Harry Wildair's tem- 
per, whole ſpleen nothing could 
move but impoſſibilities. Nor did 
it ſeem within the power of even 


age and infirmity to get the bet- 


ter of this ſelf created happinels 
in his diſpoſition, for even in the 
very latter years of his life I re- 

member 


C 1 
member to have ſeen him, when, 
amidſt the circle of perſons, not 
one of whom perhaps had attain- 
ed to the third part of his age, yet 
has Mr. Cibber, by his eaſy good- 
humour, livelineſs #f converſation, 
and a peculiar happineſs he had in 
telling a ſtory, been apparently 
the very life of the company, and, 
but tor the, too evident marks of 
the hand of time on his features, 
might have been imagined the 
youngeſt man in it. Add to this, 
that, befides theſe ſuperficial Agre- 
mens, he was poſſeſſed of great 
humanity, benevolence, and uni- 
verſal philanthropy, and, by con- 
tinued actions of charity, compaſ- 
ſion and beneficence, ever bore the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimonial to his being 
maſter of that brighteſt of all ſub- 
lunary gems, a truly good heart. 

As an actor nothing can ſurely 
be a ſtronger proof of his merit 
than the eminence. which he at- 
tained to in that profeſſion, in 
oppoſition to all the diſadvantages 
which; by his own account, we 
find he had to ſtruggle with. For, 
exclutive of the. pains taken by 
many of his contemporaries to keep 
him below the notice of the public, 
nature ſeemed herſelf to oppoſe his 
advancement, 

His perſon at firſt, though not 
ill-made, was, he tells us, meagre 
and uninformed (but this defect 
was probably ſoon amended, as he 
latterly had a figure of ſufficient 
fulneſs and weight for any part); 
his complexion was pale and diſ- 
mal, and his voice weak, thin, and 
inclining to the treble. His great- 
eſt advantages ſeem to have been 
thoſe of a very accurate ear, and a 
critical judgment of nature. His 
chief excellency lay in the walk 
of fops and feeble old men in co- 
medy, in the former of which he 
does not appear ever to have been 
excelled in any period before him, 
Vo I. I. | 7 
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or nearly equalled in any ſince, 
Yet it is apparent, that he fre- 
quently acted parts of conſequence 
in tragedy, and thoſe too, if not 
with the admiration, yet with the 
patient ſufferance of the audience; 
and the rank of eſtimation he ſtood 
in, with reſpect to the public, in 
the oppoſed lights of a tragedian 
and a comic performer, cannot be 
better deſcribed than in his own 
words: I was vain enough to 


e think,” ſays he, © that I had 


© more ways than one to come at 


„ applauſe, and that, in the va- 
& riety of characters I acted, the 
© chances to win it were the 
« ſtrongeſt on my fide. That, if 
© the multitude were not in a roar 
* to ſee me in Cardinal Wolſey, I 
“could be ſure of them in Alder- 
& man Fondlewife. If they hated 
me in Iago, in Sir Fopling they 
* took me for a fine gentleman. 
„If they were ſilent at Syphax, 
© no Italian eunuch was more ap- 
% plauded than I when I ſung in Sir 
4 Courtly:, It the morals of Æſop 
„% were too grave for them, Juſtice 
« Shallow was as ſimple and as 
© merry an old rake as the wiſeſt 
of our young ones could wiſh 


«© me. And 3 the terror and 


e deteſtation raiſed by king Ri- 
* chard might be too ſevere a de- 


ee light for them, yet the more 
gentle and modern vanities of a 


© poet Bayes, or the well-bred 
% vices of a lord Foppingtoa, 
« were not at all more than their 
„merry hearts, or nicer morals, 
could bear,” 

Though in this account Mr. 
Cibber has ſpoken with great mo- 


deration of himielf, yet it is appa- 
Tent that he mult have had great 


merit in tragedy as well as come- 
dy, ſince the impreſſion he made 
on the audience was nearly the 
ſame in both; for as it is well 
known that his excellence in re- 
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preſenting the fops induced many 
to imagine him as great a coxcomb 
in real life as he appeared to be on 
the ſtage, ſo, he informs us, that 
from the delight he ſeemed to take 
in performing the villainous cha- 
racters in tragedy, half his audi- 
tors were perſuaded that a great 
ſhare of the wickedneſs of them 
muſt have been in his own nature, 
But this he confeſſes that he look- 
ed on in the very light I mention 
It in this place, rather as a praiſe 
than a cenſure of his performance, 
fince averſion in that caſe is no- 
thing more than an hatred incur- 
red for being like the thing one 
ought to be like, 5 
The third and laſt view in 
which we are to conſider him is 
that of a writer. In this character 
he was at times very ſeverely hand- 
led by ſome of his contemporary 
critics; but by none with more 
Harſhneſs than Mr. Pope. Party 
zeal, however, ſeems to have had 
a large ſhare in exciting the oppo- 
fition againſt him, as it is ap- 
. wk that, when uninfluenced 
y prejudice, the audience has, 
through a courſe of near a cen- 
tury, received preat pleaſure from 
many of his plays, which have 
conſtantly formed part of the en- 
tertainment of every ſeaſon, and 
many of them repeatedly perform- 
ed with that approbation they un- 
doubtedly merit. The moſt im- 
Portant charge againſt him ſeems 
to have been, that his plots were 
not always his own, which re- 
flexion would have been juſt, had 
he produced no plays but ſuch as 
he had altered from other authors; 
but in his firſt letter to Mr. Pope 
He aſſures us, and with great 
truth, that his Fool in Faßbion and 
Careleſs Huſband, in particular, 
were as much (if not fo valuable) 
originals as any thing his anta- 
goniſt had ever written. And in 
: x 
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excuſe for thoſe which he did only 


alter, or indeed compile from 
others, it is evident that they were 


for the moſt part compoſed by col- 
lecting what little was good in 


perhaps ſeveral pieces which had 
had no ſucceſs, and were laid aſide 
as theatrical lumber. 
count he was frequently treated as 
a plagiary ; yet it is certain, that 
many of thoſe plays which had 
been dead to the ſtage out of all 
memory, have, by his aſſiſting 
hand, not only been reſtored to 


life, but have even continued ever 


ſince in full ſpirit and vigour. On 


this account ſurely the public and 


the original authors are greatly in- 
debted to him, that ſentiment of 
the poet being certainly true, 


Chi trae l' Lom del Sepolcro, ed 
in Vita lo ſerba. 
SH Petrarch, 


Nor have other writers been ſo 
violently attacked for the ſame 
fault, Mr. Dryden thought it no 
diminution of his fame to take the 


ſame liberty with the Tempr/? and 


the Troilus and Crefſida of Shak- 
ſpeare. Nor do theſe altered plays, 
as Mr. Cibber juſtly pleads, take 
from the merit of thoſe more ſuc- 
ceſsful pieces, which were entirely 
his own. A taylor that can make 
a new coat well, 1s not ſurely the 
worſe workman becauſe he can 
mend an old one; a cobler may be 
allowed to he uſeful, though no 
one will contend for his being fa- 
mous; nor is any man blameable 


for doing a little good, though he 
cannot do ſo much as another. 


Beſides, Mr. Cibber candidly de- 
clares, that whenever he took upon 
him to make fome dormant play 
of an old author fit for the ſage, 
it was honeſtly not to be idle that 


ſet him to work, as a good houſe- 


wife will mend old linen when ſhe 


has not better employment, But 


that, 


On this ac- 
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that, when he was more warmly 
engaged by a ſubject entirely new, 
he only thought it a good ſubjeR, 
when it ſeemed worthy of an abler 
pen than his owngand might prove 
as uſeful to the hearer as profit- 
able to himſelf, And, indeed. this 
eſſential piece of merit mult be 
granted to his own original plays, 
viz. that they always tend to the 
improvement of the mind as well 
as the entertainment of the eye; 
that vice and folly, however plea- 
ſingly habited, are conſtantly laſn - 
ed, ridiculed or reclaimed in them, 
and virtue as conſtantly rewarded, 

There 1s an argument, indeed, 
which might be pleaded in favour 
of this author, were his plays poſ- 
ſeſſed of a much ſmaller ſhare of 
merit than is to be found in them, 


which is, that he wrote, at leaſt in 


the early part of his life, through 
neceſſity, for the ſupport of his en- 
creaſing family; his precarious in- 
come as an actor being then too 
ſcanty to ſupply it with even the 
neceſſaries of life: and with great 
pleaſantry he acquaints us, that 
his muſe and his ſpouſe were 
equally prolific; that the one was 
ſeldom mother of a child, but in 
the ſame year the other made him 
the father of a play; and that they 
had had a dozen of each ſort be- 
tween them, of both which kinds 
ſome died in their infancy, and 
near an equal number of each 
were alive when he quitted the 
theatre, 
the Muſe is only called upon by 
family duty, that ſhe ſhou'd not al- 
ways rejoice in the fruit of her la- 
bour. This excuſe, I ſay, might 
be pleaded in Mr. Cibber's favour: 
but J muſt confeſs myſelf of the 
opinion, that there is no occaſion 
for the plea; and that his plays 
have merit enough to ſpeak in their' 
own cauſe, without the neceſſity 
of begging indalgence, His plots, 
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whether original or borrowed, ate 
lively and full of buſineſs, yet not 
confuſed in the action, nor bun— 
gled in the cataſtrophe. His cha- 
rafters are well drawn, and his 
dialogue eaſy, genteel and natural. 
And if he has not the intrinſic wite 
of a Congreve or a Vanbrugh, yet 
there is a luxuriance of fancy in 
his thoughts which gives an almoſt 
equal pleaſure, and a purity in his 
ſentiments and morals, the want of 
which in the abovenamed authors 
has ſo frequently and fo juſtly been 
cenſured. In a word, I think the 
Engliſh ſtage as much obliged to 
Mr. Cibber for a ſund of rational 
entertainment, as to any dramatic 
writer this nation has produced, 
Shakſpeare only excepted 3 and 
one unanſwerable evidence has 
been borne to the ſatisfaction the 
public have received from his 
plays, and ſuch an one as no au- 
thor beſides himſelf can boaſt, viz. 
that although the number of his 
dramatic pieces is very extenfive, 
halt of them at leaſt are now, and 
ſeem likely to continue, on the liſt 
of acting and favourite plays. 

As a writer, excluſive of the 
ſtage, his two letters to Mr. Pope, 
and his Apology for his own Life, 
are too well known, and too juſtly 
admired, to leave me any room to 
expatiate on their worch. His 
dramatic pieces are, | 


| Lowe's laft Shift, &; 4tOs 


1696. 


2. Woman's Wit. C. 4to. 1697. 


3. Xeraes. T. 4to. 1699. 

4. Love makes a Man. C. 4to, 
1700, 

5. King Richard the Third, T 
4to. 1700. 


6. He avou'd and She ⁊uou'd not. 
C. qto. 1703. 
7. Careleſs Haſband. C. Ato. 


1704. | 
8. Perolla and Izad:ra. Trag. 
410. 1705. : 
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9. School. Bey. Farce. 4to. 1707. 
10. Comical Lovers. C. Ato. 170%. 


11. Double Gallant, C. ao. 
1707. | 

12, Lady's Ilaft Stake, C. gto. 
1708. | 


13. Rival Fools. C. 4to. 170g. 
14. Venus and Adonis. Maſque, 
8 vo. 1715. | 


15. Mirtillo, Paſtoral Interlude. 


8vo. 1715. 
16. Nowaror, C. 8vo. 1718. 
17. Ximena. T. 8 vo. 1719. 
18. Refuſal. C. 8vo. 1720. 
19. Hob; or, The Country Wake. 

F. 12m0. 1720. 

20. Cefar in Egypt. 
1725. | 

21. Provoked Hujband. Com. 
(Part by Sir John Vanbrugh.) 
8vO. 1727. 

22. Rival Jucans. Burleſque 
Tragedy. 8vo. 1729. 
23. Love in a Kidde, Paſtoral. 
8vo. 1729. | | | 

24. Damon and Phillida, Ballad 
Op. 8vo. 1729. | 

29. Papal Tyranny in the Reign 
of King John, T. 8vo. 1745. 

His name 1s put to an Opera, 
called, | | 

Chuck. | 
CiBBER, SUSANNA-MARTA., 
This lady, whoſe maiden name 
was Arne, and whoſe merit as an 


actreſs was well known, and long 


eſtabliſhed, was the daughter of an 
eminent upholſterer in Covent- 
Garden, and ſiſter to that great 
muſical compoſer Dr. Thomas Au- 
guitine Arne, Her firſt appear- 
ance on the ſtage was as a finger; 
in which light the ſweetneſs of her 
voice and the ftrength of her judg- 
ment rendered her very ſoon con- 
fpicuous, In the year 17 36, how- 
ever, ſhe made her firſt attempt as 
a ſpeaking performer, in the cha- 
racer of Zara, in Mr. Hill's tra- 
gedy of that name, being its firſt 
re preſentation at Drury Lane ; in 
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which part ſhe gave both ſurprize 
and delight to the audience, who: 
were no leſs charmed with the 
beauties of her preſent perform- 
ance, than with the proſpe& of 
future entertainment from ſo va- 
luable an acquiſition to the ſtage; 
a proſpe&t which was ever after 
perfectly maintained, and a meri- 
dian luſtre ſhone forth fully equal 
to what was promiſed from. the 
morning dawn. And though i: 
may not appear to have any im- 
mediate relation with our preſent 
deſign, yet I cannot, with juſtice 
to her merits,. diſpenſe with the 
tranſmitting down to poſterity, by 
this opportunity, ſome flight idea 
of this capital ornament of our 
ſtage. Her perſon was perfect- 
ly elegant; for although ſhe 
ſomewhat declined beyond the 
bloom of youth, and even wanted: 
that Embonpoiut which ſometimes 
is aſſiſtant in concealing the im- 
preſſion made by the hand of time, 
yet there was ſo compleat a ſym- 
metry and proportion in the dif- 
ferent parts which conſtituted this 
lady's form, that it was impoſhble 
to view her figure and. not think 
her young, or look in her face and 
not conſider her handſome. Her 
was beyond conception 
plaintive and muſical, yet far from 
deficient in powers for the expreſ- 
ſion of reſentment or diſdain; and 
ſo much equal command of fea- 
ture did ſhe poſſeſs for the repre- 
ſentation of pity or rage, of com- 
placence or diſdain, that it would 
be difficult to ſay whether ſhe af- 
fected the hearts of an audience 
moſt, when playing the gentle, the 
delicate Celia, or the haughty, the 
reſenting Hermione; in the inno- 
cent love- ſick Juliet, or in the for- 
ſaken, the enraged Alicia. Ina 
word, through every caſt of tra- 
gedy ſhe was excellent, and, could 


we lorget the excellence of a Prit- 


chard; 
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chard, we ſhould be apt to ſay, 


inimitable. She made ſome at- 
tempts in Comedy. They were, 

however, in no degree equal to her 
excellence in the oppoſite walk, 

and, indeed, after the mention 1 
have juſt made of another lady, it 
will be ſufficient to remind my 
reader, that one actor and one actreſs 
uniwerſaliy capital are as much as can 
be expected to be the produce of 
a ſingle century. But to drop this 
digreſſion. Mrs. Cibber Was ſe- 
.cond wife to Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
ber, whoſe life I ſhall immediately 
relate ſome of the circumſtances 
of. They were married in April 
1734; and what were the conſe- 
quences of their union are too 
well known-to render my entering 


into any particulars in relation to 


them neceſlary, 

In the latter years of Mrs. Cib- 
ber's life ſhe performed at Drury- 
Lane theatre; but being ſubject 
to a diſorder which was unfortu- 
nately unknown to her phy ſician, 
and conſequently treated impro- 
perly, ſne was often, as Mr. Da- 
vies obſerves, prevented from giv- 
ing the public „that exquiſite 
« pleaſure which ſhe was ſure 
© to impart whenever ſhe acted. 
Her health was ſo precarious, 
and ſhe was fo ſubject to fre- 
„quent relapſes, that the news- 
papers ranked her amongit 
the dead near three months 
« ſooner than her deceaſe. About 
* a month before -her death, the 
* king commanded the Comedy 


| 6 of the Provoted Wife; ſhe was 


* then indiſpoſed, but was ſup- 
© poſed to be recovering ſome de- 
« „tee of health; nothing could 
prevent her paying her duty to 
** the king and queen by playing 
the part of Lady Brute, a cha- 
b racter for which ſhe had always 
** diſcovered a moiſt remarkable 
„ fondneſs. The acting this part 


in the following words: 


belonging to my houſe. 
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© when her health was ſo infirm, 
„ ſome people believed to be the 
*© cauſe of her death; but the 


truth is, ſhe had been {ſtrongly 


„ preſſed to bathe in ſea- water, to 
* which ſhe had a moſt fixed aver- 
« fion: however, ſhe complied 
© with the advice of a very emi- 
* nent and ſkilful phyſician, and 
* that compliance precipitated her 
* death. Her indiſpoſition was 
„ ſuppoſed to be a biiious colic z 


but on her body being opened, 


it proved that her diſorder aroſe 


© from ſtomach-worms.“ 


She died the zoth of January, 
1766, and was buried in the 
Cloſters in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

A gentleman who was in com- 
pany with Mr. Garrick when the 
news of her death was brought, 
heard him pronounce her elogium 
46 Then 
tragedy expired with her; and yet 
ſne was the greateſt female plague 
I could 
eaſily parry che artleſs thruſts, and 
deſpiſe the coarſe language of 


ſome of my other heroines; but 


whatever was Cibber's object, a 
new part, or a new dreſs, ſhe was 
always ſure to carry her point by 
the acuteneſs of her invective, and 
the ſteadineſs of her perſeverance.” 

Mrs, Cibber has a right to a 


place in this Work as a dramatic 


writer, having brought a very ele- 


.gant little piece on the ſtage, taken 
.from the French, called, 


The Oracle. Cone of one AR. 


8vo. 1752. 
CiBBER, THEOPHILUS, This 


gentleman was ſon of the cele- 


brated laureat, and huſband to the 


lady mentioned in the preceding 
article. As if the very beginning 
of his life was intended as a pretage 
of the confuſion and perplexities 
which were to attend the propreis 
of it, and of the dreadful cataitro- 
Phe which was to put the cloſing 
'G: 3 period 
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period to it, he was born on the 
day of the violent and deſtructive 
florm, 26th of November, 1703, 
whoſe fury ranged over the great- 
eſt part of Europe, but was parti- 
cularly fatal to this kingdom. In 
what degree of eld erſhip he ſtood 


among the children of the laureat, 


I know nor, but as it is apparent 


that Mrs, Cibber was very proafic, 


and as our hero did not come ino 


the world till ten years after his 
father's marriage, it is probable he 
had many ſeniors. About the-year 
i716 or 1717 he was {cnt to Win- 
cheſter ſchool, where he received 
all the education he had to boaſt 
of, and verv ſoon aſter his return 
ſrom thence, as he performed in 
The Conjeicus Lovers iu 1721, came 
on the ſtage. Inclination and 
genius probably induced him to 
make this profeſſion his choice, 
and the power his father poſſeſſed 
as one of the managers of the 
Theatre-Royal, together with the 
eſtimation he ſtood in as an actor, 
enabled this his ſon to purſue 1t 
v ith conſiderable advantages, which 
do not always ſo favourably attend 
the firſt attempts of a young per- 
former. In this profeſſion, how- 
ever, he quickly gave proots of 
great merit, and ſoon attained a 
confiderahle ſhare of the public fa- 
vour. His manner of aQing was 
in the fame walk of characters 
which his father had with ſo much 
and ſo juſt a reputation ſupported, 
In his iteps he trod, and though 
not with equal excellence, yet 
with ſufficient to ſet him on a rank 


with molt of the riſing generation 


of performers, both as to preſent 
worth, and future . of im- 
provement. 

The ſame natural imperfections, 
which were ſo long the bars to his 
father's theatrical advancements, 
fiood ſtill more ſtrongly in his way. 
His perſon was lar from pleaſing, 
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the features of his face rather dif, 


guſting. His voice had the ſame 
ſnrili treble, but without that mu- 
ſical harmony which Mr. Colley 
Cibber was maſter of. Vet flill an 
apparent good underſtanding and 
quickneſs of parts; a perfect know- 
ledge of what he ought to repre- 
ſent; together with a vivacity in 
his manner, and a kind ot Fron- 
terie which was well adapred to 
the characters he was to repre- 
ſent; pretty amply counterbalanced 


thelk deficiencies. In a word, his 


firſt ſetting out in life ſeemed to 
promiſe the aſſurance of future 
happineſs to him both as to eaſe, 
and even alfluence of circumitances, 
and with reſpect to fame and repu- 
tation; Had not one forble over- 
clouded his brighteſt proſpects, and 
at length led him into errors, the 
conſequences of which it was al- 
moit impoſſible he ſhould ever be 
able to retrieve, This foible was 


no other than extravagance and. 


want of œconomy. A fondneſs 
for indulgences, which a moderate 
income could not afford, probably 
induced him to ſubmit to obliga- 
tions which it had the appearance 
of meanneſs to accept of; the 
conſciouſaeſs of thoſe obligations, 
and the uſe he imagined. they 


might be made of againſt him, 


perhaps might at firit prevail on 
him to appear ignorant of what it 
was but too evident he could not 
avoid knowing, and afterwards 
urge him to Reps, in the purſuance 
of which, without his by any means 
avenging his wrongs, his fame, his 
peace of mind, his credit, and even 
his future fortunes, were all wrecked 
at once. The real actuatipg prin- 


ciples of the human heart it is im- 


Lede to dive into, and the charit- 

ably-diſpoſed mind will ever be 
inclinable to believe the bell ; ef 
pecially with regard to thoſe who 


are no longer in a condition to de- 


feud 
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fend themſelves. Let then his 
aſhes reſt in peacys and, avoiding 
any minute inveſtigation of thoſe 
circumſtances which caſt a lower- 


ing cloud over his character while 
living, proceed we to thoſe few 


_ particulars which immediately come 


within our notice as his Hiſtorio- 


graphers. 
Mr. Theophilus Cibber then 


ſeems to have entered firſt into the 


matrimonial ſtate pretty early in 
life. His firſt wife was one Miſs 
Jenny Johnſon, who was a com- 
panion and intimate of Miſs Raf- 
tor's (now Mrs. Clive), and in 
her very earlieſt years had a 
ſtrong inclination for the ſtage. 
This lady, according to her huſ- 
band's own account of her, ſeemed 
likely to have made a very con- 
ſpicuous figure in the theatre, had 


not death in 1733 put a ſtop to 


her career in the very prime of 


life. She left behind her two 


daughters, Jane and Elizabeth, 
both of whom are, I believe, ſtill 
living. The firſt-mentioned of 
theſe ladies made two or three at- 
tempts on the ſtage ; but though 
agreeable in her perſon and ele- 
ant in her manner, yet, from the 
want of ſufficient ſpirit, and the 
defect of but an indifferent voice, 
ſhe met with no extraordinary 
ſucceſs, 

After the death of Mrs. Jane 
Cibber, Mr. Cibber paid his ad- 
dreſſes to Miſs Suſanna Maria 


Arne, whoſe amiable and virtu- 
ous diſpoſition, he himſelf informs 


us, were the conſiderations that 
induced him to make her his wife. 
dhe was at that time remarkable on 
the ſtage only for her muſical 
qualifications ; but ſoon after their 
marriage made her firſt attempt as 
an actreſs, her ſucceſs in which I 
have taken notice of under the 
laſt article. Mr. Cibber's pecu- 
mary indiſcretions, however, not 
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GE 
permitting him to reſtrain his ex- 
pences within the limits of his own 
and his wife's falaries and bene- 
fits, though their amount was very 
conſiderable, he took a journey to 
France for ſome ſhort time in the 
year 1738, on his return from 
which he appears firſt to have taken 
notice of too cloſe an intimacy 
between his wife and a certain 
young gentleman of fortune, with 
whom he had united himſelf ap- 
parently by all the cloſeft ties of 
friendſhip. How far he was or 
was not guilty of the meanneſs 
charged on him of being acceſſary 
to their correſpondence, is a point 
I ſhall not here enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion of. A ſuit was commenced 
for criminal converſation, he lay- 
ing his damage at 5000 J. the ver- 
dict on which, of only ten pounds 
damages, too plainly evinces the 
ſenſe of the adminiſtrators of 
juſtice in the caſe, to need any far- 
ther comment. | 
After this event, Mr. Cibber's 
creditors, who were numerous, 
and had perhaps been ſomewhat 
appeaſed from the proſpect of the 
pecuniary advantages that might 
accrue to their debtor in conſe- 
quence of the trial, became more 
impatient than ever, and not long 
after Mr, Cibber was arreſted for 
ſome conſiderable ſums, and thrown 
into the King's Bench priſon. By 
the means of benefit-plays, how- 
ever, and other aſſiſtances, he ob- 
tained his liberty ; but as the affair 
relating to his wife, who was now 
become an actreſs of the firſt con- 
ſequence, and in the higheſt fa. 
vour with the town, had greatly 
prejudiced him, not only in the opi- 
nion of the. public, but even by 
ſtanding as a bar to his theatrical 
engagements; and as his natural 
paſſion for diſſipation could not be 
kept within bounds; theſe difficul- 
ties repeatedly occurred to him, 
WS | and 
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and he was frequently excluded 
entirely from any theatre tor a 
whole ſeaſon together. In theſe 
diſtreſſes he was ever ready to head 
any theatrical mutiny that might 
put it in his power to form a ſe- 
parate company, which he more 
than once attempred to fix at the 
theatre in the Hay-Market, but in 
vain ; the legiſlative power, urged 
to exertion by the intereſts of the 
eſtabliſhed and patent theatres, 
conſtantly putting a ſtop to his 
proceedings after a few nights 

rformance, In one continual e- 
ries of diſtreſs, extravagance and 
perplexity of this kind, did he 
continue till the winter of 1758, 
when he was engaged by Mr. 
Sheridan to go over io Dublin, to 
aſſiſt him in making a ſtand againſt 
the new theatre juſt then opened 
in oppoſition to him in Crow- 
ſtreet. On this expedition Mr, 
Cibber embarked at Park-gate (to- 
gether with Mr. Maddox, the ce- 
lebrated wire-dancer, who had alſo 
been engaged as an auxiliary to 
the ſame theatre), on board the 
Dublin Trader, ſome time in the 
month of October; but the high 
winds, which are frequent at that 
time of the year in St. George's 
channel, and which are fatal to 
many veſtels in the paſſage from 
this kingdom to Ireland, proved 
particu arly ſo to this. The veſſel 
was driven to the coalt of Scot- 


land, where it was caſt away, every 


ſoul in it (and the paſſengers were 
extremely numerous) periſhing in 
the waves, and the (tip itſelf ſo 
entirely loſt, that ſcarcely any 
veſtiges of it remained to indicate 
where it had been wrecked, ex- 
cepting a box containing books 
and papers, which were known to 


3 1 5 3 : < 
be Mr. Cibber's, and which were 


caſt up on the wellern coalt of 


Scotland, 
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Thus fell the well-known Mr, 
Theophilus Cibber, whoſe life was 


begun, purſued, and ended in a 


ſtorm, Pofleſſed of talents that 
might have made him happy, and 
qualities that might have rendered 
him beloved, yet through a too 
inſatiable thirſt of pleature, and a 
want of conſideration in the means 
of purſuing it, his life was one 
ſcene of miſery, and his character 
made the mark of cenſure and 
contempt. Now, however, le! his 
virtues, which were not a few, re- 
main on record; and, for his indiſ- 


cretions, 


Let them be buried with him in 

the grave, | 

But not remember'd in his ept- 
taph. | 


As a writer, he has not rendered 


himſelf very conſpicuous excepting 
in ſome appeals to the public on 
peculiar circumſtances of his own 
diſtreſſed life. He was indeed 
concerned in, and has put his 
name to, an Account of the Lives 
of the Poets of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, in five volumes, 1 2mo. 
But in this work his own peculiar 
ſhare was yery inconſiderable, 
many other hands haying been 
concerned with him in it. In the 
dramatic way he produced the fol- 
lowing pieces: | | | 
1. Henry the Sixth, from Shak- 
per we. N.D.. - 
2. The Lover. C. 8vo. 1730. 
3. Patie aud Peggy. B. O. 8v0. 
9 
4. The Harlot's Progreſs ; or, The 
Ridoito A Heco, P. 4to. 1733. 
8. Nomeo and Juliet. T. 8vo, 


6. The Auclion. F. 8vo. 1757. 
CLANcY, Micyatr, M. D, 
This gentleman was the ſon of 
a military man, of an ancient and 
once powerful family in the dune 
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of Clare. He appears to have 
been born at theflatter end of the 
laſt, or beginning of the preſent, 
century ; and in the eighth year 
of his age was ſettled at one of 
the beſt colleges in Paris, where 
he continued until the time that 
the late duke of Ormond fled from 
England, and went to St. Ger- 
mains. 
two of his companions, ſtole out 


ol the college to ſee a perſon who 


had rendered himſelf ſo celebrated 
in Europe, which 8 accom- 
pliſhed, he was either from fear 
or fhame deterred from returning 
to his preceptor. He accordingly 


reſolved to go to his native coun- 


try, for which purpoſe he took 
place in the boat for Harfleur in 
Normandy; and ſoon after ar- 
riving at Havre de Grace, ob- 
tained a paſſage to Dublin. Un- 
knowing who his relations were, 
or at what place they reſided, but 
remembering to have heard that 
he ſprung ** a family on the 
borders of the county of Clare, he 


determined to go into that part of 


the kingdom. Accordingly he ſet 


out, and made his way through 


Kilkenny, where he met with a 
gentleman who took compaſſion 
on his helpleſs ſlate, and, in re- 


quital of ſome ſervices formerly 


done by his father, ſupported him 
and placed him in a ſchool be- 
longing to that town, 
continued three years, when the 
misfortunes of his benefactor de- 
prived him of the aſſiſtance he had 
derived from that quarter. About 
this time an accident brought him 
to the knowledge of his relations 
by whom he was ſent to the uni- 
verlity of Dublin, ard became a 
pupil of Dr. James King. 


lle remained at the univerſity 


near four years, at the end of 
which time finding no proſpect of 
advaucement, and being young 
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On that occaſion he, with 


Rheims. 


Here he 
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and ſanguine, he determined to 


leave Ireland once more for France. 
He accordingly went a paſſenger 
on board a ſhip bound for Rochelle, 
and ſet ſail on the 25th of July. 
1724. In three days time the 
veſſel gained fight of L'Iſle Dieu, 
on the coaſt of Britany ; but on 
the fourth a ſtorm aroſe, which 
drove it to the coaſt of Spain, 
where it was ſtranded on the ſhore 
at about a mile's diſtance from the 
town of St. Sebaſtian in Biſcay. 
From this place he obtained a paſs 
ſage to Rochelle, and from thence 
to Bourdeaux, where he propoſed 
to ſtudy phyſic. He afterwards 
obtained the degree of doctor at 
At what time he re- 
turned to Ireland is unknown, but 
he was there in 1737, when he 
was deprived of his fight by an 
accidental cold. This rendering 
him incapable of his Proms 
he amuſed himſelf with writing 
his Comedy called The Sharper, 
which was acted five times in 
Smock-Alley, and obtained him 
the notice of Dean Swift. 

From this period, his life ſeems 
to have been paſſed with all the 
inconveniences that reſult from 
confined circumſtances, and an in- 
ability to procure the means of 
ſubſiſtence by a profeſſion. He 
however obtained from the late 
king a penſion of forty pounds a 
year during his life, and, in the 
year 1746, procured a ſum of 
money by performing the part of 
Tiręſias the blind Prophet, in Ocd:- 
pus, for his own benefit at Drury- 
Lane. He afterwards was ſettled 
at Kiikenny, at the Latin ſchool 
there, and was living within a few 
years, He is the author of a Latin 
Poem, called Templum Veneris, froe 
Amorum Rhapſedia ; and ot two 
dramatic pieces, whole titles are, 

I. Hermon, Prince of Chorga. T. 
8vo. 1746. Ka 


2. The 
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2. The Sharper. C. 8 vo. 1750. 

CLELAN D, JohN. This gen- 
tleman, who is ſtill living, is a ſon 
of the colonel Cleland, Who was 
ſo cloſe an intimate with, and ſo 
zealous an advocate for, Mr. Pope. 
Jam informed, that in the early 
part of his life this his ſon was in 
the ſervice of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and about the year 1736 
was at their ſettlement at Bombay. 
He quitted this ſituation rather 
precipitately, and ſpent ſome years 
in different parts of Europe. He 
ſeems to have imbibed no ſmall 
ſhare of the vices of the Eaſt, if we 
may form a judgment of him from 
his Novel, entitled, The Memoirs of 
« Woman of Pleaſure, a book of the 
moſt pern cious tendency, and juſt- 
ly cenſured by every one who has 
the leaſt regard to virtue or de- 
cency. His Memoirs of a Coxcoms, 
however, have great merit. In 
the dramatic way he has publiſhed 
three pieces, none of which have 
made an appearance on the ſtage, 
' Viz. | 

1. Tombo-Chigni, Dram. Ent. 
in three Acts, 8vo. 1758. 

2. Titus Veſpaſian. T. 8 vo. 1760. 

3. The Ladies Subſcription. Dram. 
Ent. 8vo. 1760. | 
SCiive, CaTHarINE This 
lady, whoſe name as a dramatic 
writer we are obliged to mention 
here, is however l 
known for her unequalled merit 
as a Comedian, in which light, 
while any theatrical records are 
remaining, her memory muſt ever 
be held in the higheit eſtimation. 
She was the daughter of Mr. Wil- 
ham Raftor, a gentleman who was 
a native of the city of Kilkenny in 
Ireland, and bred to the law ; but 
being ſtrongly attached to the in- 
tereſts of the unfortunate king 
James IT. when that monarch was 
in Ireland, he entered into his fer- 
vice; on which account a conſis 


_ applauſe. 


much better 
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derable paternal eſtate in the coun- 


ty of Kilkenny, which he would 


otherwiſe have inherited, becime 
forfeit to the crown. After the 


deciſive battle of the Boyne, how- 


ever, he ſtill followed his maſter's 
fortunes, and through that intereſt 
and his own merit obtained a 
captain's commiſſion in the ſervice 
of Louis XIV. But afterwards, 


procuring a pardon from the Eng- 


liſh court, he came to this metropo- 
lis, where he marricd the daughter 
of an eminent citizen on Fiſhſtreet- 
Hill, by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
dren, and, among the reſt, the ſub- 
ject of our preſent memoirs, 

Miſs Raftor was born in 1711, 
and ſhewed a very early inclina- 
tion and genius for the tage. Her 
natural turn of humour, and her 
pleaſing manner of ſinging ſongs 
of ſpirit, induced ſome friends to 
recommend her to Mr, Colley Cib- 
ber, then one of the managers of 
Drury Lane Theatre, who imme- 
diately engaged her at a ſmall ſa- 
lary. Her firſt appearance was in 
boy's cloaths, in the character of a 
page, in the Tragedy of Mz:h1- 
dates king of Pontus, in which ſhe 
was introduced only to ſing a ſong. 
Yet even in this ſhe met with great 
This was in 1728, at 
which time ſhe was hut ſeventeen 
years of age; and in the very ſame 
ſeaſon we find that the audience 
paid ſo great attention to her me- 
rit in the part of Phillida, in Cib- 
ber's Love in a Riddle, which party- 
prejudice had determined to damn, 
right or wrong, on account of the 
author, as to ſuffer their riotous 
clamours to ſublide whenever ſhe 
was on the ſtage; a compliment 
which they even denied to the 
blood royal itſelf on the 3 
night. In 1731, however, ſhe ha 


an opportunity atftorded her, which 


ſhe did not permit to paſs unem- 
ployed, of breaking forth on the 
| public 
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public in a fulf blaze of comic 


brightneſs. This was in the part 


of Nell, in the Dewil to pay; or, 
The Wives Metamorphojed ; a ballad 
Farcc, written by Coffey, in which 
ſhe threw out a full exertion of 
thoſe comic powers, which every 
frequenter of the Theatre muſt 
fince have received ſuch infinite 
delight from. Her merit in this 
character occaſioned her ſalary to 
be doubled, and not only eſtabliſh- 
ed her own reputation with the 
audience, but fixed ihe piece itſelf 
on the conſtant liſt of acting Farces, 
an honour h ch perhaps it would 
never have arrived at, had ſhe not 


been in it, nor may long maintain 


ſiace her ſupport in it is loſt, In 
the year 1732, ſhe was married to 
G. Clive, Eſq; brother of the late 
Mr. Baron Clive, which gentle- 
man is ſtill living, They did not 
however cohavit long together; 
yet, notwithitanding the tempta- 
tions to which a Theatre is ſome- 
times apt to expoſe young perſons 
of he female ſex, ard the too 
great readineſs of the public to 
give way to unkind iuppofitions 
in regard to them, calumny itſelf 
has never ſeeme« to aim the ſlight- 
eit arrow at her fame. 

To expatiate on her merit as an 
actreſs would far exceed our li- 
mits, and be wholly unneceſſary. 
After continuing the delight of 
the town more than forty years, 
ſhe re ĩred from the public ſervice 
in the year 171, at a time when 
her abilities for the ſtage were un- 
impaired. Her neighbour Mr. 
Walpole wrote an Epilogue, which 
ſhe ſpoke on her laſt appearance. 
She is ſtill living at Strawberry- 
Hill near Twickenham, where ſhe 
continues to enjoy health, eaſe, 
good-humour, and independence. 
As an author, I imagine, ſhe does 
not aim at immortality, yet ſhe 
has, at different benefits of her 
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own, introduced four ſeveral petite 
pieces on the ſtage, neither of which 
is totally devoid of merit. Their 
titles are as follow: | 

1. Bayes in Petticoats. 8v0. 17653. 

2. Every Woman in ber Humour. 
1760. N. P. 

3. The Faithful Iriſhwoman, F. 
1765 NF 


4. Hand of Slaves. 116i. N. P. 


Only the firſt of theſe, however, 
has yet appeared in print; and as 
to the laſt it is no more than an 
almoſt literal tranſlation of Ma- 
rivaux's e dis Eſclaves, executed, 
as ſhe herſelf confeſſes, by a gen- 
tleman at her requeſt, 5 
Cons, Mr. 'l his author has 2 
place in the Eaſt-India Houſe, and 
has produced two pieces, called, 
i. The Elders, F. 1780. N. P. 
2 The Wedding Night. A Ba- 
gatelle. 1780. N. P. 
Cock ain, Sir As Tov. This 
entleman lived in the reign of 
Charles I. He was fon to Thomas 
Cockain, Eſq; and was born in the 
year 1600 at Aſhbourne, in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, where his fa- 
ther had a fine ſeat, and where 
ſome of his predeceſſors had re- 


ſided ever fince the reign of Ed- 


ward I. His family, however, 
appears to have been ſtill more an- 
cient, tracing back their origin 
as far as William the Conqueror, 
to whom they were allied, and in 
whoſe reign they lived at Hem- 
mington Caſtle in Eſſex. Our au- 
thor had a liberal education, hav- 
ing been ſent to both the univer- 
ſities of Oxford and Cambridge, at 
the latter of which he was a fellow 
commoner of Trinity College. 
From the univerſities he for a time 
was entered in the Inns of Court, 
where he ſeems to have continued 


more for faſhion's ſake than from 


any other motive. In 1632 he 
ſet out on a tour of Europe, and 


travelled through France, Italy, 
| Germany, 
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Germany, &c. Here however there 
appears an eſſential difference in 
the biographers of his life, Cibber 
In his Lives of the Poets, vol. II. 
. 216. poſitively declaring that 
ke went abroad with Sir Keneim 
Digby, and was abſent for the 
ſpace of twelve years, and Lang- 
Þaine and all the other writers 
making him compleat his tour in 
as many months. Beſides which, 
Coxeter in his MS. Notes has be- 
ſtowed on him as a travelling tu- 
tor one Dr. Robert Creichton. The 
latter account however appears 
anoſt probable. + During the civil 
wars he ſuffered greatly for his re- 
ligion, which was that of the 
Church of Rome, and for his at- 
tachment to the king's cauſe, un- 
der whom he claimed the title of 
a baronet; yet, as there was no 
record or proper enrollment of a 
patent to that effect, he was not 
_ univerſally allowed the title. He 
was ſtrongly addicted to books and 
the ſtudy of poetry, in which he 
2odulged himſelf in a retired life, 
reſiding moſtly at a lordſhip be- 
longing to him, called Pooley, in 
the pariſh of Pole ſworth in War- 
wickihire, He died at Derby upon 
the breaking of the great froit in 
February 1684, in the 78th year 
of his age, and was privately bu- 
. ried in the chancel of Poleſworih 
Church. Ss 
dir Aſton is univerſally acknow- 
Jedged to have been a great lover 
of the polite arts, and by ſome is 
eſteemed a conſiderable poet. In 
his private tranſactions he was 
greatly deficient in point of œco- 
nomy, by which means, together 
with his lofſes during the civil 
wars, he was odlig'd to diſpoſe of 
all his patrimony during his life- 
time; the lo:dſhip of Aſhbourne 
being ſold to Sir William Boothby, 
baronet; and that of Pooley above- 


mentiuned, which had belonged. 
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his, entitled, 


adds, moreover, that he was ne- 


He 1s the author of ſeveral very 
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to the family ever ſince Richard 
IPs time, he parted with to one 
Humphrey Jennings, Eſq; with 
the reſervation of an annuity for 
his own life. | 
The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him are as follow : 
1. O/iinate Laay. C. 4to. 1657, 
2. Trafpolin ſuppoſed a Prince, 
T. C. 12mo. 1659. | 
3. A Maſque for Tevelfth-Night, 
12mo. 1659. ; 
4. Ovid's Tragedy. 8vo. 1669. 
Phillips and Winſtanley have omit- 
ted the third and laſt of theſe in 
their account of his writings, and 
attributed to him two anonymous 
pieces which are certainly none of 


Therfites. Interlude. and 
Tyrannical Government, T. C. 
Coxeter in his MS. Notes contra- 
dicts the place of his birth, fixing 
it at Elveſton in Derbyſhire ; and 


phew .to Philip, the firſt earl of 
Cheſterfield, to whom and his 
counteſs he has dedicated his 
Maſque for Twelfth Night, which 
was performed at their country 
ſeat, two of their ſons acting in it. 
_ _ CockinGs, GEORGE. Of this 
writer we can learn no account. 


contemptible performances, and 
among the reſt one Play, called, 
The Conqueſt of Canada; or, The 
Siege of Quebec. An Hikſorical 
Tragedy. 8 vo.. 1766. 
CopRIN TON, RogERT, A. M. 
This writer was deſcended from 
an ancient and eflimable family in 
Glouceſterſhire, in which county 
he was born in the year 1601, and 
at ſeventeen years of age, viz. on 
July 29, 1619, he was elected 
demy of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, being then of ſome months 
fandiog in that houſe, Here he 
took the degrees in arts, that of 
matter being compleated in * 
e 
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He afterwards went abroad on his 
travels, on his return from which, 


being poſſeſſed of an independent 


fortune, he lived for ſeveral years 


in Norfolk, and there remained. 


At length, however, he went to 


London, where he ſettled for 
the reſt of his life, which was 


put a period to in the general 


great calamity. of the plague in 
that city, in 1665. He was a rank 


arliamentarian, as appears in the 


life of the earl of Eſſex, which he 
has written, He was a volumi- 
nous writer, but ſeems principally 
to have employed himſelf in com- 
pilement and tranſlation, among 
the latter of which he has left a 
tranſlation of one Latin play, writ- 


ten by G. Ruggles, of Clare-Hall, 


Cambridge, entitled, 
Ignoramus. C. 4to.. 1664. 
CorFEY, CHARLES. This au- 
thor was a native of Ireland. He 
had no very great ſhare of original 
genius; his turn was humour, and 


having met with ſome ſucceſs in 


altering and patching up an old 
Farce of Jevon's, called the Devil 
of a Wife, he purſued the ſame kind 
of plan with ſome other dramatic 
pieces, but with very little ſucceſs, 
molt of them having been very 
juitly damned, The numbers and 
names of them may however be 


ſeen in the following liſt: 


1. Southwark Fair; or, The 
Sheep-ſbearing. O. 8vo. 1729, 

2. The Beggar's Wedding. O. 
8v0. 1729. | 
3. Phebe: or, The Beggar. O. 
9vo. 1729. | 

4. The Female Parſon; or, The 
Beau in the Suds, O. gvo. 1730. 

G. The Devil to pay; or, The 
Wives Metamorphoſed. O. 8vo. 
7731. 
6. 4 Wife and no Wife, F. 
1732. [Whincop]. 
7. The Boarding-School; or, The 
Sham Captain. O. $0. 1733. 
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8. The Merry Cobler; or, Seronl# 
Part of Devil to Pay. F. O. 8 vo- 
1733. . Ws 

6 The Dewil pon tao Sticks; or, 
The Country Beau. B. F. 8v0. 1745. 
Mr. Coffey was in his perſon con- 
ſiderably deformed; yet no man 
was more ready to admit of, and 
even join in any raillery on him- 
ſelf. One remarkable inſtance of 
which was his performing the cha- 
racter of Aſop for his own benefit 
in Dublin. He died on the 13th 
of May, 1745, and was buried in 
the Pariſh of St. Clement's Danes. 

CorlLIER, Sir Gkox E. This 
gentleman 1s an officer of rank in- 
the navy, He was appointed a 
poſt-captain 12th July, 1762, and 
has been much employed in Ame- 
rica during the preſent war. He 
is the author of one piece, called, 

Selima and Axon. D. R. 1766. 

CoLMan, GEORGE, This gen- 
tleman is ſon of Thomas Colman, 
Eſq; reſident at the court of the 
great duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, by 
4 ſiſter. of the late counteſs of Bath. 
It has been ſaid that he was born 
abroad, where alſo his father died 
8th April, 1733. He received his 
education at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
from whence he removed to Chriſt- 
Church College, Oxford, and there 
took the degree of M. A. March 
18, 1758. He afterwards went 
to Lincolns-Inn, in order to ſtudy 
the law, and was called to the 
bar, at which he practiſed a very 
ſhort time. On the death of the 
earl of Bath he came into poſſeſ- 
ſion of a conſiderable annuity, left 


him by that nobleman, which was 
augmented on the death of general 


Pulteney. It may be preſumed, 
that his profeſſional purſuits were 
rather in compliance with the 
wiſhes-of his friends than from any 
inclination to ſuch kind of ſtudies. 
He therefore ſoon afterwards en- 
tirely quitted the law, and de- 

voted 
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voted his attention to dramatick 
writing. In the year 1768 he 
became one of the joint patentees 
of Covent Garden theatre, and 
continued in the management there- 
of until 1775, when he ſold his 


fhare and intereſt in it to his part- 
ners. 


On Mr. Foote's intention 
of relieving himfelf from the fa- 
tigues of management, Mr. Colman 
became proprietor of the Hay. 
market theatre in 1777, in which 
poſt he has ever ſince continued. 
His genius leads him to works of 
Humour, a conſiderable fund of 
which appears in ſome of the Eſ- 
ſays which he has written in the 
courſe of a periodical paper, cal- 
led the Connoiſſeur. He afterwards 
however paid his court ſolely to 


the Comic Muſe, by whoſe inſpi- 


ration he has produced the fol- 
Jowing Dramas, viz. 


1. Polly Hongycombe. D. N. 
1760. 8vo. | + 
2. The Fealous Wife, C. 1761. 
$v0. | 
3. The Mufical Lady. F. 1762. 
8vo. | 


4+ Philaſter. T. altered, 1763. 
8vo. | 
5. The Deuce is in him. F. 1763. 
8vo. Os: | | 
6. A Mid/ummer's Night Dream. 
altered, 1763. 8vo. 

7. A Fairy Tale. 1764. 8vo., 

8. The Clandstine Marriage. C. 
1766. 8vo. « 

9. The Engliſh Merchant. 
1767. 8vo, 


10. King Lear. T. altered, 

1768. 8vo. N 5 

Il. The Oxonian in Traun. C. 
1769. 8vo, 


12. Man and Wife, C. 1769. 
8vo. 
13. The Portrait. B. 1770. 8 vo. 
14. 7/e Fairy Prince, M. 1771. 
8vo. 
15. Comus. 
8vo. 
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St. Jaues's Evening Peſt. 


M. altered. 1772. 


CO 


16. Achilles in Petticoats, O. 
altered, 1774. 8vo. 
17. The Man of Buſineſs. C. 

1774. EVO, | 
18. Epicene; or, The Silent Mo- 

man. C. altered, 1776. 8vo, 

10. The Spleen; or, 1/lington Spa. 

C. P. 1776. 8vo. 

20. Occaſional Prelude. 1776. 8vo, 
21. New Brooms. O. P. 1776. 8vo, 
22. The Spaniſh Barber. C. 177). 

P ; 


23. The Female Chevalier, C. 
altered, 1778. N. P. 
24. Bonduca. T. altered, 1778. 
8vo. | | | 
25. The Suicide, C. 1778. N. P. 


20. The Separate Maintenance, 
Co 37296 1 NP. | 

27. The Manager in Diſtreſs, 
Prel. 8vo. 1780. - 

Alſo a tranſlation of the Come- 
dies of Terence. 4to. 1765. 

Theſe Pieces have conſiderable 
merit. In his Petite Pieces the 
plots are ſimple, and no great mat- 
ter of incident introduced into 
them; yet they contain ſtrong 
character, and are aimed at the 
ridiculing of faſhionable and pre- 
vailing follies, which ought to be 
made eſſential points of conſidera- 
tion in every production of the 
ſock. His more regular Comedies 
have the ſame merit with the others 
as to the preſervation of character, 
which reflect honour on the au- 
thor; and afford us the proſpect 
of an ample contribution from this 
quarter to the variety of our dra- 
matic entertainments of this more 
difficult kind. This gentleman 
has been alſo ſuppoſed to be the 
author of ſome Eiſays, under the 
title of the Genius, publiſhed in the 
Eſqʒ 


Cod cAN EN, MarTHEW, 


This gentleman was a native 0 
Ireland, and deſcended from 3 
good family in that kingdom. He 


bad a liberal education beſtowed 
| | | on 


® 
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on him by his parents, and was 
bred to the law. His wit and li- 
terary abilities recommended him 
to the favour of his grace the duke 
of Newcalitle, through whoſe in- 
tereſt he obtained the poſt of at- 
torney-general of the iſland of J a- 
maica, which office he filled with 
the utmoſt integrity and honour, 
and to the perfect ſatisfaction of 
the inhabitants, for near ſeven- 
teen years; when having ac- 
quired an ample fortune, ne was 
deſirous of paſſing the cloſe of his 
life in his native country; with 
which intention he quitted Jamai- 
ca and came to London, propoſing 
to paſs ſome little time there be- 
fore he went to ſettle entirely in 
Ireland. But the difference of cli- 
mate between that metropolis and 
the place he had ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed to, had ſuch an effect on 
his conſtitution, that he fell into a 
galloping conſumption, of which 
he died on 22d of Jan. 1749, a few 
weeks after his arrival in London, 

The world is obliged to him 
for ſeveral original poems, which, 
though ſmall, have confiderable 
merit; and for one play, entitled, 

Wexford Wills. Com. 
He was alſo concerned with Mr. 
Roome and another gentleman in 
altering Richard Brome's Jovial 
Creo into a ballad opera, in which 
ſhape it is now frequently perform- 
ed. As to his proſe writings, they 
are moſtly political, or critical ; 
in the latter of which having 
pretty ſeverely attacked Mr. Pope 
and Dean Swift, the former, whoſe 
diſpoſition was on no occaſion 
of the moſt forgiving nature, has 
handled him very ſeverely in che 
Dunciad, | 

CoNGREVEK, WILLIAu, Eſq, 
This gentleman was deſcended 
from the ancient family of the 
Congreves, of Congreve in Staf- 
tordthire, his father being ſecond 
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ſon to Richard Congreve of that 
place. Some authors, and in par- 
ticular Sir James Ware, contend 
for his having been born in Ire- 
land, but as Jacob, who was parti- 
cularly acquainted with him, and 
who in his preface acknowledges 
his obligations to Mr. Congreve 


for his communication of what 


related to himſelf, has abſolutely 
contradicted that report, I ſhall 
on his authority, which I conſider 
to be the ſame as Mr. Congreve's 
own, fix the ſpot of his nativity at 
a place called Bardſa, not far from 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, being part of 
the eſtate of Sir John Lewis, his 
great-uncle by his mother's fide. 
It 1s certain, however, that he 
went over to that kingdom very 
young ; for his father being only 
a younger brother, and provided 
for in the army by a commiſſion 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, was 
compelled to undertake a journey 


thither in conſequence of his com- 


mand; which he afterwards parted 
with to accept of the management 
of a conſiderable eſtate belonging 
to the Burlington family, which 
fixed his reſidence there. Hows- 
ever, though he ſuffered this ſon 
to receive his firſt tincture of let- 
ters in the great ſchool at Kil- 
kenny, and afterwards to com- 
pleat his claſſical learning under 
the direction of Dr. Aſh, in the 
univerſity of Dublin, yet being 
deſirous that his ſtudies ſhould be 
directed to profit as well as im- 
provement, he ſent him over to 
England ſoon after the Revolution, 
and placed him as a ſtudent in the 
Temple. The dry, plodding itudy 
of the law, however, was by no 
means ſuitable to the ſprightly 
volatile gemus of Mr, Congreve, 
and therefore, though he did not 
want approbation in thoſe ſtudies 
to which his genius led him, yet 
he did not even attempt to make 
WY : "xd — 
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any proficiency in a ſervice which 
he was probably conſcious he 
ſhould make no figure in. Excel- 
lence and perfection were what, it 
is apparent, he laid it down as his 
principle, from the very firſt, to 
make it his aim the acquiring ; 
for in the very earlieſt emanation 


of his genius, and a very early one 


indeed it was, viz, his Novel, 
called Love aud Duty reconciled, 
written when he was not above 
ſeventeen years of age, he had not 
only endeavoured at, but indeed 
ſacceeded in, the preſenting to the 
world not a meer novel according 
to taſte and 'faſhion then prevail- 
ing, but a piece which ſhould 

int out, and be in itſelf a mo- 
del of, what novels ought to be. 


And though this cannot itſelf be 


called with propriety a dramatic 
Work, yet he has ſo ſtrictly ad- 
hered to dramatic rules in the 
compoſition of it, that his arriv- 
ing at ſo great a degree of perfec- 
tion in the regular drama, in ſo 
Mort a time atterwards, is hardly 
to be wondered at. His firſt play 
was the OA Batchelor, and was the 
amuſement of ſome leiſure hours 
during a ſlow recovery from a fit 
of illneſs, ſoon . after his return to 
England, and was in itfelf fo per- 
rect, that Mr. Dryden, on its being 
ſhewn to him, declared he had ne- 
ver in his life ſeen ſuch a firſt play; 
and that great poet having, in 
conjunction with Mr. Soatherne 
and Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq; 
given it a ſlight reviſal, the ma- 


nager of Drury Lane theatre 


brought it on the ſtage in 1693, 
where it met with ſuch univerſal 
approbation, that Mr. Congreve, 
though he was but nineteen years 
of age at the time of his writing 
it, became now conſidered as a 
prop to the declining ſtage, and a 
riſing genius in dramatic poetry. 


The next year he produced the 
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Double Dealer, which, for what rea- 
ſon however I know not, did not 
meet with ſo much ſucceſs as the 
former. The merit of his fir 
play, however, had obtained him 
the favour and patronage of lord 
Halifax, and ſome peculiar marks 
of diſtinction from queen Mary, 
on whoſe death, which happened 
in the cloſe of this year, he wrote 
a very elegant elegiac paſtoral, 
In 1695, when Betterton opened 
the new houſe in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, Mr. Congreve joining with 
him, gave him his comedy of Love 
for Love, with which the company 
opened their campaign, and which 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 
immediately offered the author a 
ſhare in the profits of the houſe, 
on condition of his furniſhing 
them with one play yearly, This 
offer he accepted of; but whether 
through indolence, or that correct- 
neſs which he looked on as neceſ- 
fary to his works, his Morning 
Bride did not come out till 1697, 
nor his Way of the World till two 
years after that. The indifferent 
ſucceſs this laſt-mentioned play, 


though an exceeding good one, 


met from the public, compleated 
that diſguſt to the theatre, which a 
long conteſt with Jeremy Collier, 
who had attacked the immoralities 
of the Envliſh ſtage, and more eſ- 
pecially tome of his pieces, had 
begun, and he determined never 
more to write for the ſtage. This 
reſolution he punctually kept, and 
Mr. Dennis's obſervation on that 
point will, I am afraid, be found 
but too true, when he ſaid, that 
„Mr. Congreve quitted the ſtage 
early, and that comedy left it 
„ with him.” Yet, though he 
quitted dramatic writing, he did 
not lay down the pen entirely ; 
but occaſionally wrote many little 


pieces both in proſe and verſe, al 
« 4 0 
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of which ſtand on the records of 


literary fame. 

It is very poſlible, however, that 
he might not ſo ſoon have given 
way to this diſguſt, had not the 
eaſineſs of his circumſtances ren- 
dered any ſubſervience to the opi- 
nions and caprice of the town ab- 
ſolutely unneceſſary to him. For 
his abilities having very early in life 
introduced him to the acquaintance 
of the earl of Halifax, who was 
then the Mzcenas of the age, that 
nobleman, deſirous of raiſing ſo 


promiſing a genius above the ne- 
ceſſity of too haſty productions, 


made him one of the commiſſioners 
for licenting hackney-coaches. He 
ſoon after beſtowed on him a place 
in the pipe-office, and not long 
after that gave him a poſt in the 
cuſtoms, worth ſix hundred pounds 


per annum, 


On the 14 November 1714, he 
was appointed commiſſioner of 
wine-licences, and on the 17 Dec. 
in the ſame year was nominated 


ſecretary of Jamaica, ſo that, with 


all together, his income towards 
the latter part 'of his life was up- 
wards of twelve hundred pounds a 
year. Thus exalted above depend- 


ence, it is no wonder he would 


not longer render himſelf ſubject to 
the capricious cenſures of impo- 
tet critics. And had his poetical 
father, Mr. Dryden, ever been 
raiſed to the ſame circumſtances, 
it is probable that his All for Love 


would not now have been eſteemed 


the beſt of his dramatic pieces. 
But to return to Congreve, The 
greateſt part of the laſt twenty 
years of his life was ſpent in eaſe 
and retirement; and he either did 
not, or affected not to give himſelf 
any trouble about reputation. Vet 
ſome part of that conduct might 
proceed from a degree of pride. 
T. Cibber, in his Lives of the 
Poets, vol. IV, p. 93. relates an 
Vo Le | 3 | 
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anecdote of him, which I cannot 
properly omit here: „when the 
celebrated Voltaire, ſays he, was 
„in England, he waited upon 


«© Congreve, and paſſed him ſome 
«© compliments as to the reputa- 


© tion and merit of his works. 


+ Congreve thanked him, but at 
« the ſame time told that ingeni- 
* ous foreigner, he did not chuſe to 
& be conſidered as an author, but only 
as a private gentleman, and in that 
& light eæpected to be wifited, Vol- 
% taire anfivered, that if he had never 
% been any thing but a private gen- 
& teman, in all probability he had 
* never been troubled with that viſit. 
„And obſerves in his own ac- 
& count of the tranſaction, that he 
“ was not a little diſguſted with 
© fo unſeaſonable a piece of va- 
«© UP. 

Towards the cloſe of his life he 
was much afflicted with the gout, 
and with blindneſs, when making 
a tour to Bath, for the benefit of the 
waters, he was unfortunately over- 
turned in his chariot, by which it 
is ſuppoſed he got ſome inward 


bruiſe, as he ever after complained 
of a pain in his fide, and on his 


return to London continued gra- 
dually declining in his health, till 
the 19th of Jan. 1729, when he 
died, aged 57, at his houſe in 
Surry-Street, in the Strand, and on 
the 26th following was buried in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, the pall be- 
ing ſupported by perſons of the 
firit diſtinction. | | 

His dramatic pieces are ſeven 


in number, and their titles as 


follow, | | 
1. Old Batchelor. C. 4to. 1693. 
2, Doudle Dealer, C. 4to. 1694. 
3. Love for Love. C. 4to. 1695. 
4. Mourning Bride. T. 4to. 1697. 


5. Way of theWorld. C. 4to. 1700. 


6b. Judgment of Paris, Maſgz 
430%: 370 =. 

7. Semele, O. Atto. 1707. 
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CoxoLLy, Mr. This 
man was of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and a ftudent in the Temple. 
He wrote one unſfucceſf>ful play, 
entitled, 

The Connoiſſeur. C. 8vo. 1736. 
Coxeter in his notes calls him 
Connol, but on what authority I 
know not. | | 

Cook, Joux. Of this author 
no farther account is extant, than 
that he wrote in king James I's 
time, and obliged the world. with 
one play, entitled, 

Green's Tu Juoque. C. 4to. 1614. 
He was alſo author of fifty epi- 


grams, entered in the books of 


the Stationer's Company, 22 May, 


1 C04. 
Cook, Aba MosEs EMA- 
RK UEL. Who this author is I am 


whether he is yet living or dead. 


If the former, it may be preſumed 
that he is an inhabitant of Bed- 


lam, having publiſhed two pieces 
which no one except a lunatic 
They are en- 

titled, 
i. The King cannot err. C. 


x2mo. N. D. [1762.] 


2. The Hermit converted; or, The 


Maid of Bath married. 8vo. N. D. 
[177 1.J 


Cooks, EnwarD, Eſq; Of 
this gentleman Langbaine, &c. 


make no farther mention than 


that he wrote in king Charles [I's 
time, and was author of one dra- 


matic piece, viz. 


Love's Triumpb. T. 4to. 1678. 
Coxeter, in his MS. takes notice 
of a tranſlation of Le Grand's Di- 


vine Epicurus, or the Empire of 
Pleaſure over the Virtues, by one 


Edward Cooke, Eſq; from the date 


of which, being publiſhed in 1676, 
it is probably the work of this au- 
thor. | 

Cooke, Tromas. This gen- 


tleman was born at Braintree in 


3 
fd 1 
of 5 ＋ . 
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Eſſex, about the year 1707, and 
educated at Felſted ſchool in the 
ſame county. He mult have made 
a very rapid progreſs in literature, 
for in 1726, at which time he was 
only nineteen years of age, he 
gave the world a very correct edi- 
tion of the works of the famous 
Andrew Marvel, prefixed to which 
is a life of the author. This work 
he dedicated to the earl of Pem- 
broke, who, being much delighted 
with the Jearning and abilities of 
ſo young a writer, became a very 
warm patron to him, and even 
wrote ſeveral of the notes to his 
tranſlation of H.ſiod, which he 
publiſhed 1728. Beſides theſe, Mr, 
Cooke has obliged the public with 


a tranſlation of Cicero de Natura 


Deorum, and of the comedies of 
Terence, and prepared an edition 
and tranſlation of Plautus, the Am- 
phytrion only of which he has pub- 


liſhed. Bis reputation and merit 


therefore as a claſſical writer are 
apparently great: which is more 
than I can venture to ſay of him 
as a dramatic author. Yet as he 
has launched into that path, we 


cannot refuſe his pieces a place - 


here, though they met with no ſuc- 
ceſs at the time they appeared. 

heir titles are as follow, 

1. Albion. M. 8vo. 1724. 

2. The Battle of the Poets. F. 
SyYo. 1730- 

3. The Triumphs of Love and Ho- 
nour. P. vo. 1731. | 

4. The Eunuch, F. 8vo. 1737. 

G. The AMournſul Nuptials. F. 
8vo. 1739. 
* 6. Loe the Cauſe and Cure of 
Grief. T. 8vo. 1744. 

7. Amplytryon, tranſlated from 
Plautus, 12mo. 1746. 
He alſo tranflated Terence in 3 
vols. 1734. | 


He was alſo concerned with Mr. 


Mottley in writing a farce, called 
Penelope, f 
8 1 
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of which ſee more particularly in 
its proper place, in the other part 


of this work. - | 
CooPEkR, ELizAPETE, Of the 


preſent lady, whom we muſt rank 
among the female geniuſes of this 
kingdom, I can trace nothing far- 
ther than that ſhe was the widow 
of one Mr. Cooper, an auctioneer ; 
that ſhe was the editor of a work, 
entitled the Muſes Library, and au- 
thor of two Comedies, entitled, 

1, Rival Widows. C. 8v0.1735, 

2. The Nobleman. C. 17 36. N. P. 

Cox E, Joh. All that is re- 
corded of this gentleman is that 
he lived in king Charles II's reign, 
and ſent forth into the world a 
dramatic piece, which is entirely a 
compilement, or rather plagiariſm 
from other authors. The title of 
it is. 

The Generous Enemies. C. 4to, 
1672. | | 
Contr, Joun. This pentle- 
man has been, by ſome of the 
writers, confounded with the laſt- 
mentioned one, but 1s indeed 
quite another perſon, having flou- 
riſhed in queen Anne's ard king 
George Iſt's reigns, He was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family 1n 
Cornwall, but was himſelf born at 
Barnſtable in Devonſhire, He was 
intended for the ſtudy of the law, 
and to that purpoſe was entered 
of New-Inn; but having a thea- 


tical turn, and preferring the 


oratory of the ſtage to that of the 
bar, he did not long continue 
there before he turned player, 
which profeſſion he followed for 
twenty years to the time of his 
death, which happened about 1721. 
Yet it is probable he might have 
made a more conſpicuous figure 
in the walk of his firſt deſtin ation; 
for though he was acknowledged 
to be a juſt and ſenſible ſpeaker, 
et being but low in ſtature, and 
s voice none of the beſt, he was 
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ever obliged to work againſt the 
ſtream, and labour with difficulties 
which prevented his being held in 
any very high eſtimation in a pro- 
feſſion which, of all others, requires 
the greateſt number of perfections. 
and to arrive at excellence in which 
a perſon ought not to be deficient 
in any one advantage that either 
nature or art can beſtow, He 
brought two dramatic pieces on 
the ſtage, whoſe titles are as follow: 
I. A Cure for Fealouly, C.4t0.1701., 
2. The Metamorphofis. F. to. i 704. 
Correx, CHARLES, Eſq; Tbis 
gentleman was th» ſon of Charles 
Cotton, of Beresford in Stafford- 
ſhire, and was born on the 22th of 
April, 1630. He received his 
education at Cambridge, and af- 
terwards travelled into France and 
other foreign countries. He was 
twice married, and by his firit 
wife left ſeveral children, The 
place of his reſidence during the 
greater part of his life was at the 
tamily ſeat at Beresford, He died 
in the pariſh of St. James's, Weſt- 


minſter, in 1687, naving written .* 


one dramatic piece, or rather 7 
tranſlated it from the French of 
Corneille, for the uſe of his ſiſter 
Mrs. Stanhope Hutchinſon, to 
whom, when it was publiſhed, 
which was not till many years af - 
ter the writing of it, he thought 
proper to dedicate it. It is en- 
titled, . 

Horace. T. 4to. 1671, 
But though, on account of this 
piece, 1 have a right to mention 
him as a dramatic writer, yet his 
principal fame was founded on his 
merit as a burleſque writer, in 
which light he is ſo conſiderable as 
to ſtand almoſt in competition wich 
the excellent author of Hudibras 
himſe:f. His moſt celebrated Poem 
of this kind is his Scarrontdes, or 
Travetite of the firſt and fourth 
bcoks of the Æneid. But although 
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from the title one would be apt to 
imagine it an imitation of Scar- 
ron's famous Traveſtie of the ſame 
author, yet, on an examination, 
it wHl be found greatly to excel 


not only that,. but every attempt 


of that kind hitherto made in any 
language. He has alſo tranſlated. 
ſeveral of Lueian's Dialogues in the 
ſame manner, under the title of 
the "Scoffer ſeoffed ; ard written 


ansther Poem of a more ſerious 


Kind, called The Wonders of the 
Peak. It is not known what his 
circumflances were with reſpect to 
fortune; they appear however to 
have been eaſy, if one may form 
any judgment from the turn of his 
writings, which ſeems to be ſuch 
as it is ſcarcely poſſible any one 
could indulge in, whoſe mind was 
not perfectly at eaſe, Yet there 7s 
one anecdote in relation to him, 
which I cannot avoid relating, and 


which ſeems to ſhew that his vein - 


of humour could not-reftrain itſelf 


on any conſideration, viz. that in 


conſequence of a ſingle couplet in 
his Virgil traveſfic, wherein he has 
.made mention of a peculiar kind 
ef ruff worn by a grandmother of 
His, who lived in the Peak, he loſt 
an eſtate of four hundred pounds 
ßer annum, the old lady, whoſe 
humour and teſty diſpoſition he 
could by no means have been a 
ſtranger to, never being able to 
forgive the liberty he had taken 
with her, and having her fortune 
wholly in her own diſpoſal, al- 
though ſhe had before made him 
her fole heir, altered her will, and 
gave 1t all away to an abſolute 
ſtranger. 9 5 


- 


CowLEy, ABRAHAM. This ex- 


cellent poet was the ſon of a grocer 


near the end of Chancery-Lane, 

in Fleet-ſlicer, London, at which 

place dur author was born in the 

year 1618. His mother, through 

tlie intereit of ſome friends, pro- 
4 
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cured him to be admitted a king's 
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ſcholar in Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
where his inclination and genius 
for poetry ſhewed itſelf very early, 
for Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, and 
all the other writers ſay that he 
wrote the tragical Hiſtory of 


Pyramus and Thiſbe at ten years 


old, at twelve that of Conſtantia. 
At fifteen he publiſhed a collection 
of Poems under the tile of Poetica! 
Bloſſoms, One thing extreamly 
remarkable in him was, that with: 
ſo extraordinary a natural genius, 
his teachers could never bring bim 
to retain even the common rules 
of grammar.. So that had he not 
formed the moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance with the books them- 
felves from which thoſe rules are 


drawn, he could never have been 


maſter of them. In 1636, he was 
elected a ſcholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and removed to 
that univerſity, Here he went 
through- all his exerciſes with a 
remarkable degree of reputation,, 
and at the ſame time muſt have 
purſued his poetical turn with 
great eapgernels,,as it appears that 
the greateſt part of his Poems were 
written before he left the univer- 
ſities. He had taken his degree of 
maſter of arts before 1643, when, 
in conſequence of the turbulent 
times, he, among many others, was 


ejected from the college ; whereon 


retiring to Oxford,. he entered 
himſelf of St. John's College, and 
that very year, under the denomi- 
nation of a Scholar of Oxford, pub: - 


liſhed a Satire called The Puritan 


and the Papift, It is apparent how- 
ever, that he did not remain very 
long at Oxford, for his zeal to the - 
royal cauſe engaging bim in the. 
ſervice of the king, who was very 
ſenſible of his abilities, and by 
whom li was frequently employ- 
ed, he attended his majeſty in many 
of his journies and EXPEgnny 
aud 
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and gained not only that prince's 
eſteem, but the regard of many other 
great perſonages, and in particular 
of lord Falkland, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of fate. 

During the heat of the civil 
war he was ſettled in the earl of 


St. Alban's family; and when the 


.queen-mother was obliged to re- 


tire into France, he accompanied 


her thither, laboured ſtrenuoufly 
in the affairs of the royal family, 
undertook ſeveral very dangerous 
Journeys on their account, and was 
the principal inftrument in main- 
taining an epiſtolary correſpon- 
.dence between the king and queen. 

In the year 1656, it was judged 
proper that Mr. Cowley ſhould 
come over to England, and under 
pretence of privacy and retirement 
give notice of the ſituation of af- 


fairs in this kingdom to thoſe by 


whom he was employed. Soon 
after his arrival, however, he was 
ſeized, in the ſearch after another 
gentleman of conſiderable note 1n 
the king's party; but although it 
was through miſtake that he was 
taken, yet when the republicans 
found all their attempts of every 
kind to bring him over to their 
cauſe proved ineffectual, he was 
committed to a ſevere confine- 
ment, and it was even with con- 
{derable difficulty that he obtained 
his liberty, when, venturing back 
to France, he remained there in 
his former ſituation till near the 
time of the king's return. 
Soon after the Reſtoration he 
became poſſeſſed of a very compe- 
tent eſtate, through the tavour of 
his principal friends the duke of 
Buckingham, and the earl of St. 
Alban's, and being now upwards 
of forty years of age, he took up 
A reſolution to paſs the remainder 
of a life, which had been a ſcene 
of tempeſt and tumult, in that 
fiituation which had ever been the 
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object of his wiſhes, a ſtudious re- 
tirement. His eagerneſs to get 


out of the buſtle of a court and 


city made bim leſs careful than 


he might have been in the choice 
of a healthful habitation in the 
country, by which means he found 
his ſolitude from the very begin- 
ning ſuit leſs with the conſtitution 
of his body than with his mind. 
His firſt rural reſidenee was at 
Barn Elms, a place Which lying 
low, and being near a large river, 
was ſubject to variety of breezes 
trom land and water, and liable in 
the avinter-time to great inconve- 
nicnce from the dampneſs of the 
ſoil, The conſequences of this 
Mr. Cowley too ſoon experienced, 
by being ſeized with a dangerous 
and lingering fever. On his re- 


covery from this he removed to 


Chertſey, a fituation not muc 
more healthful, where he had not 
long been before he was ſeized 


with another conſuming diſeaſe. 


Having languiſhed under this for 
ſome months, he at length got the 
better of it, and ſeemed pretty well 


recovered from its bad ſympioms;; 


when one day, in the heat of ſum- 
mer of 1667, ſtaying too long 1n 
the fields to give ſome directions 
to his labourers, he caught a molt 
violent cold, which was attended 
with a defluxion and Roppage in 
his breaſt, which, for want of time- 
ly care, by treating it as a com- 
mon cold, and refuſing advice till 
it was paſt remedy, took him off 
the ſtage of life on the 28th of 
July in that year, being the 49th 
of his age; and on the 3d of 
Auguſt following he was interred 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, near the 
aſhes of Chaucer and his beloved 
Spenſer. e 
Mr. Cowley, as a writer, had 
perhaps as much fire and imagi- 
nation as any author of the Eng- 
lih nation; his wit is genuine and 


H z natural; 
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natural; but then his verſification 
is frequently irregular, rough and 
incorrect, and the redundancy of 
his fancy out-running the power 


of his expreſſion, this latter ap- 
pears ſometimes puerile, and even 
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polite, and modeſt, generous in his 
diſpoſition, temperate in his life, 
devout and ptous in his religion, a 
ſocial companion, and a ſincere 


friend, Or, to ſum up his cha- 
racter in a few words, we need on'y 
repeat the words of his maſter 


flat and infipid. Yer theſe faults 
re certainly excuſable, when we 
confider at how early a time of 
life almoſt all his Pieces were writ- 
ten. Had he lived in a leſs per- 
plexed period of our hiſtory, or 
been himſelf leſs principally con- 
cerned in the tranſactions of the 
period he did live in, we perhaps 
might have met with greater plea- 
ſure from thoſe writings which he 
might have produced at a more 
advanced age, when the judgment, 
being arrived at greater maturity, 
could have held a tighter rein 
over tbe rapid and unruly courſers 
of imagination. It is evident that 
Fang was his principal ditectreſs, 
and by a kind of ſympathy with 
writers of the ſame diſpoſition he 
became involuntarily a poet. He 
tells us himſelf, that his admira- 
tion of Spenſer, whom he had read 
'cver before he was twelve years 
old, firſt inſpired him with an in- 
clination for poetry; and what 
writer has imagination equal to 
Spenſer? and we are alſo told that 
his accidentally meeting with the 
works of Pindar, the moſt exalted 
penius for the flights of fancy 
"among the Ancients, led him into 
that pindarigue way of writing, in 
which, however faulty he may 
ſometimes be in reſpect to rum- 
bers, he has never yet been excel- 
led in the force of his figures, and 
the ſublimity of his ſtile and ſen- 
timents. | 
As a man, in his public capa- 
City he was active and diſcerning, 
of the ſtricteſt integrity, and moſt 
unſhaken loyalty. In his private 
life, he was eaſy of acceſs, gentle, 


king Charles II. who on the“ news 
of his death declared that Mr, 
„ Cowley had not left a better 
* man behind him in England.“ 
It is moreover one of the peculiar 
advantages of exalted virtue, that 
even bad men reverence it, and 
are pleaſed to draw ſome honour 
to themſelves by paying tribute 
to it. A monument therefore was 
erected, to the memory of Cowley, 
by George Villers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, in 1675. His dramatic 
works, which however are thoſe of 
all his writings the leaſt eſteemed, 
ate four in number, their titles are 
as follow: 
I. Love's Riddle. Paſt, C. 12 mo. 
165% ©: | 

2. Nanufragium Foculare. C. 
12mo. 1638. 

3. Guardian, C. gto. 1650. 

4. Cutter of Coleman Street, C. 
4to. 1663. | 

CowLEY, Mrs. H, This lady 
is the wife of a perſon who enjoys 
a place in the ſtzmp-office, and 
who is ſuppoſed to employ him- 
ſelf as a writer in ſome of the 
news-papers. From a dedication 
to The Maid of Arragon, a Tale, 
ſhe appears to be the daughter of 
Mr. Parkhouſe of Tiverton, in 
Devonſhire, and was ſaid, when 
her firſt play was produced, to 
have been related to the family of 
the celebrated Mr. Gay. She has 
been a ſucceſsful writer for the 
ſtage, each of her performances 
having met with applauſe. The 
names of them are as follow : 

1. The Runaway. C. Svo. 175-6 

2. Who's the Dupe? F. 8v0.17 "9 

OY | 5 3 Abena. 
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3. Alina. T. 8vo. 1779. 

4. The Belle's Stratagem. C. 
1780. N. P. 
She is ſuppoſed to be the author 
1 | 
g. The School for Eloqnence. I. 
1780. N. P. | 
Cox, RoBERT. This author, 
if he has a right to be called by 
that title, was an excellent come- 
dian, who lived in the reign of 
king Charles IJ. But when the 
ringleaders of the rebellion, and 
the pretended reformers of the na- 
tion, among other acts of purita- 
nical zeal, ſuppreſſed the repre- 
ſentations of the theatre, this per- 
former was compelled for a liveli- 
hood to betake himſelf to the mak- 
ing of drolls or farces, which were 
in general nothing more than ſe- 
lect ſcenes of humour from ſome 
of the Plays which had been the 


greateſt favourites, put together 


without any order, regularity, or 
apparent deſign. Theſe drolls he 
found means of getting licenced, 
or rather connived at by the legi- 
Mature, and performed as it were 
by ſtealth, under the ſanction of 
rope- dancing, at the Red- Bull play- 
houſe, and in country towns at 
wakes and fairs. A large collec- 
tion of them was publiſhed after 
the Reſtoration by Kirkman; for 
ſome account of which, and the 
Plays they were ſelected from, ſee 
the ſecond volume of this work 
under the title of Vits; or Sport 
pon Sport. There is another col- 
lection publiſhed, as a ſecond part 
to the former, the Pieces in which 
are ſuppoſed by Kirkman to have 
been originally written by Cox, 
and which conſiſts of the following 
Interludes, excepting only the firſt, 
which is known to be his, viz. 
1. Aeleon and Diana, with the 
Paſtoral ſtory of the Nymph Oenone, 
Ec. 4to. N. D. 
2. The Black Man. 
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3. Venus and Adonis; or The 
Maid*s Philoſophy. 

4. Philetis and Conſtantia, 

g. King Ahaſuerus and Queen 
Fther. 

6. King Solomon's Wiſdom, 

7. Diphilo and Granida, 

8. Wilthhire Tom. 

9. Oenone, P. | 

10. Bottom the Weaver. 

11. The Cheater Cheated. | 
The laſt ten were originally 
printed in 4to. : 

In theſe kind of drolls he uſed 
to perform the principal parts 
himſelf, and that fo well, that he 
was a great favourite, not only in 
the country, but alſo at London, 
and in the univerſities themſelves. 
And Langbaine relates the follow- 
ing humorous anecdote of him 
(which proves him to have been a 
very natural performer), that once 
after he had been playing the part 
of Simpleton the Smith, in his own 
Adlæon and Diana, a real Smith of 
ſome eminence in thoſe parts, who 
ſaw him act, came to him, and 
offered to take him as his journey- 
man, and even to allow him 
twelve-pence a week more than 
the cuſtomary wages. 

CRADOck, JosEPH. An au- 
thor ſtill living. He is poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable fortune in the 
county of Leiceſter, and hath pro- 
duced one Play, altered from Les 
Scythes of Voltaire, and called, 

Zobeide. T. 8v0. 177 1» 
and another, entitled, The Czar, 
not yet acted. * 

CRANE, Epwarnp. This au- 
thor reſided at Mancheſter, where 
he printed a Collection of Poetical 
Miſcellanies in 8vo. 1761. in which 
amongſt other pieces are two Tra- 

edies, VIZ, 

1. The Female Parricide, 

2. Saul and Fonathan. 

Craven, LADY ELIZABETH. 
This lady is daughter of Auguſtus 
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earl of Berkeley, and was married 
to William lord Craven May 10, 
1767. She is the author of ſeveral 
agreeable performances, and of the 
following Dramas: 

I. The Shep-walker. from the 


French of Pont de Vile, i2mo. 
1778. printed at Strawberry Hill. 
2. The Miniature Picture. C. 
acted at Newberry, and at Drury 
Lane, in 1780. Not printed. 
CRAUTrURD, Davin, Kiq; This 
gentleman was a North Briton, of 
Dumfoy, in the Weſtera part of 
Scotland, and was hiſtoriographer 
for that kingdom to queen Anne. 


He wrote two Plays, whole titles 


were as follow: 


1. Court/hip Alamode. C. 1700. 
410. 
22. Love at firſe Sight, C. N. D. 
4to. | 


The firft of theſe Pieces he left 
to the care of Mr. Pinkethman the 
comedian to publifh, his affairs 
calling him into his own country 
Juſt as it was about to be ated, 

His other writings are, a ſet of 
love epiſtles in verie, in imitation 
of Ovid, and entitled, Owvidius 
Britannicas, being an intrigue be- 
tween two perſons of quality; three 
novels, in one volume 8vo. and 
Jome Memoirs of the affairs and re- 
volutions of Scotland, | 

Crise, HENRY. This author 
belonged to the Cuſtom houſe, and 
produced one Play, called, 

Virginia. T. 8vo. 1754. 

CROWNE, JohN. This gen- 
tleman was the ſon of an inde- 
pendent miniſter in that part of 
America called Nova Scotia, but 
whether born there or not, 1s un- 
certain.” 
cation however in that climate, the 
rigid manners of which not alto— 
gether ſuiting with the vivacity of 
his genius, he determined to quit 
that country and ſeek his fortune 
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He received his edu- 
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in England, At his firſt arrival 
here, his neceſſities compelled him 
to accept of an oſſice ſtill mote 
formal and diſguſting than even his 
ſituation iu America, This was 


no other than che being genticman- 


uſher to an old independent lady 
of quality. Soon weary of this 
diſagreeable drudgery, he had re- 


courſe to his pen for ſupport; 


and as neither the preciſeneſs of 
his education, nor the diſtreſs of 
his circumſtances, could ſuppreſs 
the fire of his genius, his Wridngs, 
which were in the dramatic way, 


ſoon rendered his abilities known 


to the town and court: when, as 
it appears, tortunately for him, 
the earl of Rochefter, whoſe en- 
mity to Dryden made him readily 
inatch at any opportunity of mor- 
tifying him, prevailed on the 
queen to lay her commands on 
Crowne, in preference to that poet, 
for the writing of a Maſque, to be 
performed at court, which he exe- 

cuted under the title of Caliſbo. 
That it was not from any pecu- 
lar regard to our author himſelf, 
that lord Rocheſter urged this no- 
mination, is very evident, for, at no 
greater diſtance than two years 
afterwards, the preat ſucceſs of 
Mr. Crowne's two Tragedies of 
the De/iruttion of Jeruſalem excited 
the envy of that nobleman fo far, 
as to make him as ſevere an ene- 
my as he had appeared to be a 
warin friend to him; nay he even 
endeavoured to do him prejudice 
at court, by informing the king 
of his deſcent and education, 
which however his majeſty was ſo 
far from paying any regard to, 
that he even treated the informer 
with that contempt ſo mean an 
inſinuation juſtly merited. Mr. 
Crowne was now highly in favour. 
at court, and particularly with the 
king, as indeed any one yt 
| 2 who 
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who contributed to his pleaſures ; 
and it is well known that Charles 
II. was ever peculiarly fond of 
theatrical amuſements. The fa- 
yours he received from this mo- 
narch, added to the natural gaiety 
of his temper, induced him to join 
with the Tory party; in conſe- 
quence of which he wrote a Come- 
dy, called, the City Politics, in 
which the Vhigs were ſeverely ſa- 
tirized. When written, he found 
much difficulty in getting it re- 
preſented, the oppoſite party, and 
particularly lord Arlington, the 
lord chamberlain, who was ſecret- 
ly in the Whig intereſt, endea- 
vouring all they could to get it 
ſuppreſſed. At laſt, however, by 
the immediate command of the 
king himſelf, it was brought on the 
ſtage; but though even the con- 
trary party acknowledged it to be 
a good Play, it created Mr. Crowne 
a great many enemies, which cir- 
cumſtance, added to the precart- 
ouſneſs of theatrical emoluments, 
induced him to apply to the king 
for ſome poſt that might ſecure 
him from diſtreſs tor the remain- 
der of his life. This his majeſty 
readily promiſed him, but inſiſted 
on our author's writing one Co- 
medy more before he took leave 
of the Muſes, and, to obviate all 
objections which he made of being 
at a loſs for a plot, &c, put into 
his hands, by way of a ground 
work, a Spaniſh Play called Non 
pucde effer. On this Mr. Crowne 
immediately ſet to work, and al- 
though, when he had advanced 
ſome length in it, he found that it 
had been before tranſlated, under 
the title of Tarugo's Files, by Sir 
Thomis St. Serfe, and had even 
been damned in the repreſentation, 
yer he proceeded in his plan, and 
produced his very exccilent Co- 
meidy of Sir Coartly Nice. And 


row he ſeemed to bg at the very 
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ſummit of his hopes of being gratifi- 
ed in the performance of the king's 
promiſe ; when lo! in an inſtant 
an unfortunate accident intervened 
to daſh them all at once, and tum- 


ble down the fabric which he had 


been rearing ! This was no leſs 
than the ſudden death of the 
king, who was ſeized with an 
apopleCtic fit, on the day of its laſt 
rehearſal, and who, though he did 
indeed revive from it, died in three 
days afterwards, leaving our un- 
fortunate bard plunged in the 
depth of diſtreſs and diſappoint- 
ment. | . 

What were the particular occur- 
rences of Mr. Crowne's life after 
this great loſs, I have not been 
able to trace; but it is moſt pro- 
bable that writing for the ſtage be- 
came his ſole ſupport, as we find, 
beſides the play on which his ex- 
pectations were thus fixed, and. 
which was played at that time 
with great ſucceſs (as indeed it 
has ever ſince been on every re- 
vival of it), that he wrote fix 


others, the laſt of which made its 


firit appearance about the end of 
the laſt century. How long he 
lived 1s uncertain, for although 


Coxeter, in his notes, informs us 


that he was living in 1703, no 
writer has pretended to aſſigu the 
abſolute date of his death. It is 
probable, however, that he did nor 
long ſurvive that period ; and we 
are told by Jacob, that he was bu- 
ried in St. Giles's in the Fields. 

As a man, he ſeems to have poſs 
ſeſſed many amiable and ſocial 
virtues, mingled with great viva- 
city and ealineſs of diſpoſition. 
As a writer, his numerous works 
bear ſuſſicient teſtimony of his 
merit. His chief excellence lay 
in comedy, yet his tragedies are 
tar from contemptible. His plots 
are for the molt part his own in- 
vention; his characters are in * 
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ral ſtrongly coloured and highly 
finiſhed ; and his dialogue lively 
and ſpirited, attentively diverſi- 
ſied, and well adapted to the ſeve- 
ral ſpeakers. So that on the whole 
he may aſſuredly be allowed to 
land at leaſt in the third rank of 
our dramatic Writers. 

The pieces he has left behind 
him are ſeventeen in number, be- 
ſides one not printed; and their 
names are as follow, 


1. Juliana. T. C. 4to. 1671 
2. Charles VIII: f Hauce. 410. 
1672. 

3. The Country Wit. C. 4to. 
1675. | 

4. Andromach', T. 4to. 1675. 

5. Cao. M. 4to. 1675. 


6. City Politics. C. 4to. 1675. 
7. The Defiruction of Feruſalem, 
T. Two Parts. 4to. 1677. 


8. The Ambitious Stateſman. . 
40. 1679. 

9. The Miſery of Civil War, T. 
4to. 1680. 


10. Henry the Sixth. part. L; 


T 4to. 1081. 


11. Thees. T. 4to. 1681. 


12. Str Courtly Nice, C. 4to. 
1685. 

13. Darius. T. 4to. 1688. 

14. The Engliſh Friar. C. 4to. 
1690. | 

1 5. Regulus. F. 4to. 1694. 

10. The Married Beau. C. 4to. 


1694. | Ms 
17. Caligula. . T. 4to. 1698. 


1 Julice Buſy, C. N. P. 
CROXALL, Dr. SAMUEL. Was 
the ſon of Same] Croxall, rector 
of Hanworth in Middleſex, and 
vicar of Walton upon Thames in 
Surry; in the laſt of which places 
our author was born. He received 
his early education at Eton- ſchool, 
and from thence was admitted to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 
after which he entered into holy 
orders, Having a ſtrong attach» 
ment to the whig intereſt, he em- 


2 


ployed his pen in favour of that 
party during the latter end of 
queen Anne's reign. After he 
quitted the univerſity, he was in- 
ſtituted to the living of Hampton 
in Middleſex, and then to the 
united pariſhes of St. Mary, So. 
merſet, and St. Mary, Mounthaw, 
in the city of London, both Which 
he held to his death. He was alſo 
chancellor, prebend, canon reſi- 
dentiary, and portioniſt, of the 
church of Hereford; and in the 


year 1732 was made arch-deacon 


of Salop, and chaplain in ordinary 
to the king, He died at a very 
advanced age the 13th. of Fe- 
bruary, 1752, having publiſhed 
one dramatic piece, called, 

The Fair Circaſſian, D. P. 4to. 
1720. 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD, 
This gentleman is ſon to Dr. 
Cumberland, biſhop of Kilmore, 
in Ireland, 'by Joanna, youngelt 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Richard Bentley. He is a very 
prolific, but unequal, writer: 
ſome of his Comedies making 
near approaches towards excel- 
lence, while other of his works, as 
may be preſumed from the haſty 
compoſition of them, are by no 
means calculated to ſupport the 
reputation he has acquired. He 
1s ſolicitor and clerk of the Re- 


ports in the Trade and Plantation 


Office, and hath given to the pub- 
lic . following performances: 
. The. Baniſhment of Cicero. 
Sg 1761. | 
2. The Summer's Tale. C. 8v0. 
1765. 
e M. E. 8vo. 1768. 
. The Brothers, C. 8vo. 1709. 


5. The Weſt Indian. C. 8v0. 
L77 Tn 

4 Amelia. M. E. altered, dvo. 
1771. 


7. Timon of Athens. altered. T: 
8. The 
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5 g. The Faſhionable Lover, 


86. 1772: 
9. The Note of 


1 4. 
1 The CHoleric Man. 


1775. | 
15 The Battle of Haſtings. T. 
8vo. 1778. 5 
12. Calypſo. O. 8vo. 1779. 
13. The Bondman. altered. T. C. 
1779. N. P. | 
14. The Duke of Milan. altered. 
J. 1779. N. P. 
15. The Widow of Delphi. O. 
8vo. 1780. N. P. 
CuNNINGHAM, JOHN. An ele- 
gant and ingenious poet, and a 
very worthy man. He was born 
in the year 1729 in Dublin, where 
his father, an eminent wine mer- 


8vo. 


chant, and his mother both of 


whom were of Scotch parents, then 
reſided. He was the youngeſt ſon 
of his father, and early began to 
exhibit ſpecimens of his poetical 
powers. By the time he was 
twelve years old he produced ſe- 
veral pieces which are ſtill admired, 
and at the age of ſeventeen years 
wrote the only dramatic per- 
ſormance that he left. The free 
acceſs which this little drama gave 
him to the play-houſe was of very 
pernicious conſequence to him, It 
created a diſguſt ar the. plodding 
life of a tradeſman, and excited 
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a deſire to appear on the ſtage as 


a performer, though he ſcarce poſ- 
ſeiled a ſingle requiſite for ſuch a 
profeſſion. His figure was totally 


againſt him either for Tragedy or. 


genteel Comedy: in the petit maitre 
caſt, however, he was tolerable, 
and if he in any thing roſe to ex- 
cellence, it was in his favourite 
wa:k, the mock French charaGer, 
His paſſion for the ſtage had 
obtained fo ſtrong a power over 
him, that againſt the wiſhes of his 
friends, aud without any commu-— 
nication of his intentions to them, 


ev 


he ſecretly left his family and em- 


barked for England, where he 
commenced itinerant player with 
a ſucceſs that by no means an- 
ſwered his expectations. He ſoon 
became ſenſible of his imprudence, 
but pride prevented his return to 
his parents; and ere he had time 


to work himſelf into a reſolution 


of obeying the calls of duty, he 
received intelligence that his fa- 
ther had become inſolvent. This 
news was followed by that of his 
death. Still, however, an aſylum 
was open to our author in the 
houſe of an affectionate brother 
Mr. P. Cunningham, one of the 
beſt ſtatuaries in Ireland, who re- 
peatedly urged him to return; 
but the idea of a ſtate of depen- 
dence was of all others the moſt 
repugnant to him. What he had 
originally adopted from choice, 
he now found himſelf obliged to 


perſiſt in from neceſſity, After 


having experienced various viciſ- 
ſitudes in the North of England, 
we find him in the year 1761 a 
performer at Edinburgh, under the 
direction of Mr. Love. Here he 
wrote ſome of his beſt pieces. 
It is at this period that, as a poet, 
he alſo began to emerge from ob- 
ſcurity. 

Willing to ſnatch at every op- 
portunity that might extricate him 
from a profeſſion in which nature 
had denied him the qualities to 
ſhine, and for which he had long 
Joſt all reliſh, he chearfully adopt- 
ed the advice of his friends, and, 
in hopes of obtaining a more com- 
fortable, as well as a more reſpect- 
able, ſubſiſtence in the world of 
letters, he repaired from Edin- 
burgh to London. Theſe hopes 
however were vain, Hardly had 
he ſet foot in the capital, when 
he found the bookſeller, by whom 
he was to be employed, had ſtop- 
ped payment. He ſoon alſo diſ- 

| covered 
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covered that ſcandal and political 
altercation had entirely taken up 
the attention of the public, and 
that, unleſs he proſtituted his abili- 
ties to theſe objects, he was not 
likely to meet with much ſucceſs. 
He therefore left the town with 
precipitation after a ſhort and dif- 
agreeable ſtay in it, and once more 
returned to Scotland. | 
At this juncture, Mr. Digges 
was manager of the Edinburgh 
play-houſe, and he treated our au- 
thor with uncommon reſpe& and 
Kindneſs. Mr. Cunningham con- 
tinued under that gentleman's 
management until he quitted Scot- 
land, He then returned to New- 
caſtle upon Tyne; a ſpot which, as 
it had been his reſidence for many 
years, he had originally left with 
regret, and which to his laſt breath 
he uſed emphatically to call his 


home. | 


At this place and in the neigh- 


bouring towns he earned a ſcanty, 
but to him a ſufficient ſubſiſtence. 
Though his mode of life was pre- 
carious and rather diſreputable, it 
became much leſs ſo from the 
eſtimation he was held in by ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable characters 
in the country, who afforded him 
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their ſupport and protection. 
Being paſſionately fond of retire- 
ment, and happy in the ſociety of 
a little circle of rural friends, he 
rejected every ſolicitation to try 
once more his fortune in the ca- 
pital, declaring it to be his wiſh, 


that as he had lived, fo he might 


die among his friends in Northum- 
berland ; nor was that wiſh de. 
nicd him. From a long rooted 


diſorder in his nerves, a lingering 


illneſs enſued, which, on the 18th 
day of September, 1773, termi- 
nated his life, He was buried in 
St. John's Church-yard, Newcaſtle. 
He 1s intitled to a place in this 
work on account of one piece al- 
ready mentioned, called, 
Love ina Mit. F. 12mo. 1747, 
CUNNINGHAM, Jos As. Of 
this author I only can inform the 
reader, that he wrote one Drama, 
called, | 
The Royal Shepherds. P. 8v0. 
1705. | 
Currs, Joyun. Of this gentle- 
man I know nothing further than 
that his name ſtands as an author 
in the title-page of one dramatic 
piece, entitled, 


Rebellion defeated, T. 4to. 1743. 


D. 
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| D. Gent. Theſe initials 

„ I find no where but in the 
Pritiſn Theatre, 
which has attributed them to a 
tranſlator of Guarini's Paſtor Fido 
ſome time in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, though without any particu- 


the author of 


D D | 
lar date; the tranſfation has af- 
ſigned to it the Engliſh title of, 
The Faithful Shepherd. Paſt. 
Com. EEE oa 
D. I. Theſe initials ſtand equal. 
ly in the title pages of two ſeveral 
dramatic pieces; but as they * 
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of very different kinds, and there 1s 
thirteen yearsdiſtance in theirdates, 
it is ſcarcely probable they ſhould 


be both the work of the ſame au- 


thor, Their titles are, 

1. Hell's High Court of Juſtice, 

2. The Mail, C. | 
Langbaine tells us, that the laſt 
was aſcribed by Dr. Hyde, the 
Proto-bibliothecarius or upper li- 
brarian of one of the Univerſities, 
to Mr, Dryden ; but as 1t 1s pro- 
bable the doctor might have no 
, ftronger foundation for his con- 
jecture than the mere correſpon- 
dence of the letters I. D. with the 


words John Dryden, I am apt to 


join in opinion with Langbaine, 
that the diſſimilarity of ſtile, eſ- 


pecially in the epiſtle dedicatory, 


in which Mr. Dryden's manner 
was in general very characteriſtic, 
is an argument ſufficiently ſtrong 
againſt the too peremptorily giv- 
ing the honour or aſcribing the 
diſgrace of being the author of it 
to that very celebrated writer. 
DarTon, Jon. This gentle- 


man was a native of the county of 


Cumberland, and born I believe 


near Whitehaven, He was a mem- 


ber of Queens-College, Oxford, 
and took the degree of M. A. May 
9, 1734. He afterwards became 
tutor or governor to the only ſon 
of Algernon Seymour, late duke 
of Somerſet, a very hopeful and 
promiſing young gentleman, whoſe 
death in the bloom of youth and 
expectation ſtands on record in a 
very affecting manner in two let- 
ters on that occaſion, written by 
is afflicted mother the counteſs of 
Herttord, afterwards. dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, and which fince her 
death have been publiſhed in Mr. 
Duncombe's Collection of Letters. 
On the 4th July, 1750, he was 
honoured with the degrees of B. 
and D. D. At the time of his 
death, which happened 21 July, 
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1763, he was prebendary of Wor⸗ 
ceſter, and rector of St. Mary at 
Hill. Dr. Dalton's claim to a 
mention in this work is his having 
altered, and rendered more fit for 
dramatic exhibition, Milton's ad- 
mirable Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle, 
which he conſiderably extended, not 
only by the inſertion of ſome ſongs 
and different paſſages ſelected from 
other of Milton's works, but alſo 
by the addition of ſeveral ſongs 
and improvements of his own, 10 
admirably adapted to the man- 
ner of the original author of the 


Maſque, as by no means to diſgrace 


the more genuine parts, but on the 
contrary muſt greatly exalt our 
ideas of Dr. Dalton's poetical abi- 
lities. It has moreover had the 
advantage of being moſt excellently 
ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, and is 


. ſometimes acted under the title 


of 
Comus, Maſque. 8vo. 1738. 
DaL.Ton, Joun. This author 
reſides at Clifton near York, and 
is the keeper of a publick garden, 
where company are accommodated 


with tea. In the Prologue to his 


Farce he pleads his poverty in ex- 


cuſe for his attempting the Drama 


The name of his performance 1s, 
Honour Rewarded; or, The Ge- 


nerous Fortune Hunter. F. 8vo. 


1775+ 


Dance, JaMEs. See Love, 
James. 
Danczs, Joan. This author, 


who lived in the reign of Charles 


II. is faid to have been born in 
Ireland. He was a ſervant in the 


family of the duke of Ormond, and 


lived a great part of his time in 
that kingdom. About the year 
1670 he came over into England, 
and being perfect maſter of the 
French and Italian languages, he 
tranflated three dramatic Pieces 
from the originals of three emi- 
nent Poe:s, viz. Faſſo, „ 
an 
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and Quinault. The Pieces are as 


follo :: | 
1. Amynta. Paſt. 4to. 1660. 
2. Nicomede, T. C. 4to. 1671. 
3. Agrippa, king of Alba. Trag. 
4to. 1675. £ 


Langbaine has given us this au- 


thor's name DanCER, alias Daun- 
CY; but whence the doubt con- 
cerning his name ariſes I know 
not, unleſs from the irregularity 
of ſpelling which was given way to 
at the time this gentleman wrote, 
DANIEL, SAMUEL. 
tleman, who ſtands in high eſti- 
mation. among the writers of the 
age he lived in, both as a poet 
and an hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and 
He was the ſon of 


a muſic-maſter, and born near 


- Taunton in Somerſetſhire, in the 


year 1562. At ſeventeen years of 
age he was admitted a commoner 
of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, at 


-which place he continued for about 


the ſpace of three years, and during 
that time, by the aſſiſtance of an 
excellent tutor and the dint of 
great aſſiduity and application on 
his own ſide, made a very con- 


ſiderable progreſs in all branches 


of academical learning. Thoſe 
which were of a graver turn how- 
ever not ſo well ſuiting his ge- 


ninus, he applied himſelf princi- 
pally to hiſtory and poetry, which 


continued to be his favourites du- 
ring the remainder of his life. At 
the expiration of the abovemen- 
tioned term he quitted the uni- 
verſity, and came up to London, 
where his own merit, and the in- 
tereſt of his brother- in law, John 
Florio, the celebrated author of an 


Italian Dictionary, recommended 


him to the favour of queen Anne, 
king James Iſt's conſort, who was 


pleaſed to confer on him the ho- 


nour of being fir gentleman ex- 
traordinary, and afterwards one of 
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her grooms of the your chamber; 


This gen- 
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which being a poſt of very little 
employment, the income of it en- 
abled him to rent a houſe at a 
ſmall diſtance from London, which 
had a very fine garden belonging 
to it, amongſt the ſolitary amuſe- 
ments of which he is ſaid to have 
compoſed the moſt of his Plays. 
Towards the latter part of his life 
he quitted London entirely, and 


retired, according to Dr. Fuller, to 
a farm near the Deviſes, in Wilt. 


ſhire, but Wood fixes the place of 
his retreat at Beckington near 
Philips Norton, in Somerſetſhire, 
where he commenced farmer, and 
after ſome years ſpent in a health. 
ful exerciſe of that employment, in 
the ſervice of the Muſes and in 
religious contemplation, he died in 
the year 1619. 

Such 1s the ſum of the accounts 
given by * authors of this 
writer's life. Vet there is an eri- 


dent confuſion in it, which I can- 


not ſay I well know how to clear 
up, with reſpect to his age at the 
time of his death, all the authois 
ſeeming to be agreed in the year 


when. he died; nay, Wood has 


even given us a copy of his monu- 
mental inſcription, which affixes 
a date to his death: and yet Lang- 
baine, Gildon, and Jacob, have 
all poſitively declared that he lived 
till near eighty years of age. Nor 
can I account for this any other- 
wiſe, than by ſuppoſing that the 
two laſt have, without any exami- 
nation or even reflexion, copied 
the groſs errors of the firſt, who 
has, in concurrence with the ac- 
count given of him by Wood, ab- 
ſolutely fixed his birth in 1502, 
and his death in 161g, at which 
time he could have been only iifty- 
ſeven, and yet immediately after 
aſſerted that he lived to fouricore 
years of age. And even after all 


there is ſome difficulty remaining, 
as 
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as we find a corrected edition of 
his Cleopatra greatly altered, and 
alſo one of the fron of the teuelve 
Goddeſſes, which is ſaid to be pub- 
liſhed by the author from his own 
copy, in juſtification of himſelf, 
from a ſpurious edition before 
printed without his knowledge: 


both of which are dated in 1623. 


But as the general edition of his 
works in 1623 were publiſhed by 
his brother Mr. John Daniel, it is 
poſſible theſe alterations may have 
been from MS. copies which he 
had himſelf prepared for the preſs 
before his death, ſince it is ſcarcely 
poſſible that Wood, who had ſeen 
his monument, could have miſ- 
taken the date inſcribed upon it. 
The abovenamed monument was 


ereted to his memory by the lady 


Anne Clifford, afterwards counteſs 
of Dorſet, to whom he had for- 
merly been tutor, and. who was 
a very great lover and encourager 
of learning and learned men. 


His dramatic pieces, which how- 
ever are not equal to ſome other 


of his poetical works, and ſtiil lefs 
ſo to his hiſtories, which are yet 
held in very high eſtimation, are 
the following fix, viz. 

1. Cleopatra. T. 12mo 1594. 

2, Philotas. T. 4to. 1605. 

3. Pucen's Arcadia, Palit. 4to. 
1606. 

4. Tethys?* FPeftival; or, The 
Queen's Wake, I. 4to. 1610. 

g. Hymen's Triumph. Paſt. Trag- 
Com. 4to. 162 3. | 


6. Viſion of the twelve Goddeſſes, - 


4t0. 1623, 

He was alſo poet laureat to king 
James I. in which honour he was 
jucceeded by the celebrated Ben 
Jonſon ; but in what year he him- 
ſelf was firſt promoted to the lau- 
rel, I do not find any account re- 
corded, N 
Darcy, Jauzs. This gentle- 
man was à nat. ve of the county of 
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Galway, in Ireland, whether yet 
living or not I cannot pretend to 
aſſert. But he has obliged the 
public with two dramatic pieces, 
both of them performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Dublin, Their 
reſpective titles are, 

I. Love and Ainbitton, 
17 32: 

2. Orphan of Venice, T. 

DavuBoORYN, alias DABORN, Ro- 
BERT. Though the ſame differ- 
ence appears in the ſpelling of this 
author's name as in Mr. Dancer's, 
beforementioned, the laſt is cer- 
tainly right. He lived in the reign 
of king James I. and had a liberal 
education, heing maſter of arts, 
but in what univerſity he took his 
degree appears uncertain, He was 
alſo in holy orders, and it is pro- 
bable had a living in Ireland. At 
leaſt it is apparent he was in that 
kingdom, from a Sermon publiſhed 
by him on Zech. 11. 7. in the year 
1618. which is ſaid in the title- 
page to have been preached at Wa- 
terford. He wrote the two fol- 
lowing Plays: 

1. Chriftian turned Turk, T. 4to. 
1612. 

2. Poor Man's Comfort, T. C. 
4to. 1655. 

D*AvenanT, CHARLES, LL. D. 
This gentleman was eldelt ſon of 
Sir William D'Avenant, the poet 
laureat, whom we are juſt about to 
mention. He was born in the 
year 1656, and received the firſt 


T. 8vo. 


rudiments of letters at the gram- 


mar ſchool of Cheame, in durry. 
He gave very early proofs of an 
active and ſprightly genius, and, 
being ſent to Oxford to compleat 


his ſtudies, became a fellow-com- 


moner of Baliol college in 1671, 
but left the univerſity withour 
taking a degree. When he was 
only nineteen years old he pro- 
duced the ſingle drama e piece 
which he gave the public, He 
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ſoon relinquiſhed: all attention to 


oetry, for ſtudies of a very dif- 
erent nature. Applying himſelf 
to the civil law, he had the degree 
of doctor conferred. on him by the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and in 
the firſt parliament of king James 
the ſecond repreſented the Bo- 
rough of St. Ives, in Cornwall. 
He was alſo about the ſame time 
appointed inſpector of plays and 
commiſſioner of exciſe, in which 
latter employment he continued 
from 1683 to 1689. In 1698 he 
was elected one of the repreſen- 
tatives for the Borough of Great 
Bedwin. Some time afterwards 
he had the poſt of inſpector gene- 
ral of the exports and imports be- 
He died in 
poſſeſſion of this employment, No- 
vember 6, 1714. He was a volu- 
minous and excellent writer on the 


ſubjects of politics and revenue dur- 


ing the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne. Moſt of his works in 
this way were collected by Sir 
Charles Whitworth in five volumes 
8vo. He wrote one drama called, 

Crrce, D. O. 4to. 1677. 

DavEnanT, Sir WILLIAM, 
To this gentleman, whoſe 
variegated life l am now about to 


relate the circumſtances of, the 
Engliſh ſtage perhaps ſtands more 
deeply indebted than to any other 


writer of this nation, with reſpect 
to the refinement of poetry, and 


his zealous application to the pro- 
moting and contributing towards 


thoſe rational pleaſures, which are 


Htteft for the entertainment of a 
civilized people. And che greater 
mould his merit be eſteemed in 


this particular, ſince not only 


the important affairs of the flate, 


whoſe neceflities demanded his aſ- 


fiſtance, and of which he was no 


unactive member at a period of 
grea: confuſion and perplexity, but 


even confinement, and the pro- 
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ſpe& of death itſelf, were inſuf. 
ficient to abate his ardor or leſſen 


his diligence in the cauſe of his 


darling miſtreſſes the Muſes : for 
It 1s recorded of him, that when 
he was priſoner in Cowes. caſtle, 


and on a pretty near certainty (ac- 
cording to his own expreſſion) of 


being hanged within a week, he 
ſtill purſued the compoſition of his 
celebrated poem of Gondibert, and 
even was maſter enough of his 
temper and abilities to write a let- 
ter to his friend Hobbes, giving 
ſome account of the progreſs he 
had made in it, and offering ſome 
criticiſms on the nature of that 
kind of poetry. But to proceed 
more regularly in his hiſtory, 
Our author was a younger ſon 
of Mr. John D'Avenant, who was 
a citizen of Oxford, being a very 
ſubſtantial vintner, and keeping 
a large tavern, afterwards known 
by the name of the Crown in that 
city; where he moreover, in 1621, 
attained to the honour of being 
elected mayor. This ſon was born 


at Oxford in Feb. 1605, and very 


early in life gave tokens of a lively 
and promiſing genius. He te- 
ceived the rudiments of gramma- 
tical learning from Mr. Edward 
Sylveſter, who kept a fchool in the 
pariſh of All-Saints, Oxſord, and 
in the year 1621, being that of his 
father's mayoralty, he was enter- 
ed a member of Lincoln college 
in that univerſity, in order to 
compleat his academical fludies - 
under Mr. Daniel Hough. Here 
however he took no degree, nor, 
according to Wood's opinion, 


made any long reſidence, that 


writer abſolutely informing us, 3: 
the ſame time, that he acknov- 
ledges the ſtreügth of his genius, 
and even diſtinguiſhes him by the 
title of the Sweet Swan of IIIs, 


that he was nevertheleſs cor ſider- 
ably 
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ably deficient in univerſity learn- 
ig. | 
On his quitting the univerſity, 
he became one 1n the retinue of 
the magnificently diſpoſed Frances 
dutcheſs of Richmond, out of 
whoſe family he removed into 
that of the celebrated Sir Fulke 
Greville, lord Brook, whoſe hiſ- 
tory I have recorded in its pro- 
per places But after the un- 
happy death of that nobleman in 
1628, being now left without a 
patron, although not in diſtreſſed 
ciccumitances, it is probable that 
views of profit as well as amuſe; 
ment might induce him to an ex- 
ertion of his genius, as he in the 
enſuing year produced his firit 
play, called 1 King of the 
Lombards, which met wich great 
ſucceſs, i 


For the eight ſucceeding years 


he paſt his time in the ſervice of 
the Muſes, and a conſtant attend- 
ance at court, where he was very 
much careſſed by all the great wits , 
there, among whom we find him 
in the cloſeſt intimacy with the 
earl of Dorſet, lord treaſurer Weſ- 
ton, and the accompliſhed Endy- 
mion Porter, eſq. In conſequence 
of this extenſive perſonal intereſt, 
and the peculiar patronage of the 
queen, he was in the year 1637 
promote:l to the laurel, which was 
vacant by the death of Ben jon- 
ſon, and for which Thomas May 
ſtood as his competitor In the 
life of that poet the reader will 
find related the reſentment he 


mewed on the loſs of this election; 


and it will equally appear, in the 
courſe of this gentleman's hiſtory, 
with what ardent gratitude and 
unſhaken zeal for the cauſe of the- 
royal fathily he repaid this mark 
of their eſteem for him. For as 
ſoon as ever the civil war broke 
out, he demonſtrated his loyalty to 
Vo Libs 
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withdraw to France. 
tempt to fly, however, he was not 
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the king, not only in word, but ac- 
tions. 

In May 164 r, he was accuſed 
by the pariiament of being, con- 
cerned in a deſign tor ſeducing 
the army from their adhereuce to 
the parliamentary authority; and 
a proclamation being ifſued for 
the apprehending him and others 
engaged in that deſign, he was 
ſtopped at Feverſham, ſent up to 
London, and put under the cuſ- 
tody of the ierjeant at arms. From 
hence, iu the month of July fol- 
lowing, he was bailed, and ſoon 
after tound it ne-eflary for him to 
In this at- 


much more ſucceſsful than in the 
former, reaching no farther than 
Canterbury before he was again 
ſeized by the mayor of that city, 
and obliged to undergo a very 
ſtrict ' examination. Whether he 
was put into confinement on this 


occaſion, or ſuffered to proceed 


on his journey, is a point that his 


biograchers have not rendered ex- 
tremely clear; but it is prettv eyi- 


dent that the delay arifing from it 
was not a very long one, as we 


find that he did at length join the 


75 in France, where he flaid 
for ſome time, till, accompanying a 
parcel of military itores which that 
princeſs ſent over for the uſe of 
the earl of Neweaſtle, he was en- 
tertained by his lordſhip, who had 
been his old friend and patron, in 
the ſtation of lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance. 

In his military capacity he ap- 
pears to have hehaved well, for, at 
the ſiege of Glouceſter in Sept. 
1643, he received the honour of 
knighthooJ from the king, as an 
acknowledgment of his bravery 
and ſignal ſervices. But on the 
declining of the king's affairs, fo 
far as to be beyond retrieval, Sir 
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Willtam once more retired to 
France, where he changed his re- 
ligion for that of the church of 
Rome, and remained for a conſi- 
derable time with the queen and 

rince of Wales, By them he was 
held in high eſteem, and appears 
to have been entruſted with ſome 
important negotiations in 1646, 
and particularly employed by the 
qucen in an attempt, though, an 
unſucceſcful- one, to prevail on 
king Charles I. to comply with 
ſome temporiſing ſteps which ſhe 
conſidered as neceſſary to his in- 
tereſts. | 
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caped this impending ſtorm 1s not 
abſolutely apparent. Some have 
attributed it to the interpoſition 
of two aldermen of York, to whom 
he had ſhewn ſome peculiar civi- 
lities when they had been taken 
priſoners in the north by the earl 
of Newcaſtie's forces; and others 
aſcribe his ſafety to the mediation 
of the great Milton, Though the 
former- of theſe particulars may 
have ſome foundation, and might 
be a concurrent circumſtance in 
his preſervation, yet I cannot help 
thinking the Jatter molt likely to 
. have been the principal inſtrument 
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In 1650, an ingenious project in it; as the immortal bard was 
having -been formed for ſending a a,man whoſe intereſt was molt po- 
ſele&t number of artificers (parti- tent at that time; and it is reaſon- 


cularly weavers) from France to able to imagine a ſympathetic 


Virginia, for the improvement of - regar for a perſon of Sir Wil- 
that colony, Gur author, encou- ham's poetical abilities muſt plead 
raged to it by the queen-mother, ſtrongly in his favour in fo hu- 
undertook the conduct of this ex- mane a breaſt as that of Milton, 
pedition, and abſolutely embarked and point out to him that true 
In the proſecution of it from one genius ought to be conſidered of 
of the ports of Normandy. But no party, but claims the protec- 
fortune not being inclined, to fa-*tiov of all: and what ſeems to 
vour him, the veſſel had ſcarcely - eontirm this is, that we find ten 
got clear of the French coaſt, be- years afterwards, when the latter 
ore ſhe fell in with, and was taken was exactly in the, ſame predica- 
by, a ſhip of war belonging to the ment, he ſtood indebted, for tbe 
parliament, who carried her*nto "ſame protection to Sir William, to 
the Iſle of Wight, whom therefore mankind ought 

Sir William D*Avenant on this to confider themfelves. as under 
occaſion was confined for ſome double obligations, ſince, bat for 
time cloſe priſoner to Cowes caf- his interceſſion for the life of Mil- 
tle, and in the enſuing year was ton, the world would never have 


ſent up to the Tower of London, been enfiched with the nobleſt 


in order to take his trial before poem it can boaſt. 
the High Court of Juſtice, He this, however, as it will, he 
During his confinement, his life was at length admitted to his li- 
was for a long time kept in the berty as a priſoner at large; yet 
utmoſt ſuſpence and danger; yet his circumſtances being now con- 
what is very remarkable, it had ſo fiderably reduced, he made a bold 
little effect on his natural vivacity effort towards at once redreſing 
and eaſineſs of diſpoſition, that he them, and redeeming the public 
Hill with great aſſiduity purſued from thatcynical and auſtere gloom 
his poem of Gondibert, two books which had leng hung over it, oc- 
of which he had written while in cafioned by the ſuppreſſion of thea- 


France. By what means he ef- trical amuſements, He * 
that 


* 
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that a theatre, if conducted with 
{kill and addreſs, would ſtill find a 
ſufficient number of partizans to 
ſapport It; and having obtained 
the countenance of lord Whitlocke, 
Sir John Maynard, and other per- 
ſons of rank, who were in reality 
ho friends to the cant and hypo- 
criſy which then ſo ſtrongly pre- 
railed, he got permiſſion to open 
a fort of theatre at Rutland-Houſe, 
in Charter- Houſe Yard, where he 
began with a repreſentation, which 
he called an Opera, but was in 
reality quite a different thing. 
This meeting with encouragement, 
he ſtill proceeded, till at length 
growing » bolder by ſucceſs, he 
wrote, and cauſed to be acted, ſe- 
veral regular Plays, which, by the 
great profits ariſing from them, 


perfectly anſwered the more im- 


portant part of his deſign, that of 
amending his .fortunes. Imme- 
diately after the reſtoration of 
king Charles II. however, which 


brought with it chat of the Britiſh 


ſtage in a ſtate of unreſtrained li- 
berty, Sir William D'Avenant ob- 
tained a patent for the repreſen- 
tation of dramatic pieces, under the 
title of the Duke's theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. The firſt open- 
Ing of this theatre was with a new 
Play of his own, entitled, the Siege 
of Rhodes, in which he introduced 
a great variety of fine ſcenes and 
beautiful machinery. And here 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that Sir 
William D'Avenant was the firit 
perſon to whom the Engliſh ſtage 
1s indebted for thoſe decorations ; 
which he brought over the idea of 
from the theatres in France, his 
long refidence in which country 
had greatly improved his taite, 
and induced him to endeavour at 
a greater regularity in the conduct, 
and a greater correctneſs in the 
language of his pieces, than the 
manner of the dramatic writers 


acted for hire. Theſe 
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of his own country had hitherto 
attained, Nor could he, among 
other improvements, omit thoſe of 
decoration and ſcenery, ſo neceſ- 
ſary for heightening the deception, 
on which ſo great a part of our 
pleaſure in this kind of entertain- 
ments conſtantly depends, in which 


we now even greatly exceed our 


neighbours, but which at that 
time the Engliſh ſtage was ſo bar- 


barouſly deficient in; for although 


it is true that, in the reign of king 


Charles I. we read of many dra- 


matic entertainments, which were 
accompanied with very rich ſce- 
nery, curious machines, and other 
elegant embelliſhments, and the 
greateſt part of them even con- 
ducted by that great architect Inigo 


Jones, yet theſe were employed 
only in the Maſques and Plays 


repreſented at court, and were 
much too expenſive for the little 
theatres, in which Plays were then 
theatres 
were ſo numerous, there being ge- 


nerally ſix or ſeven open at once, 


(we are told, that there were 
at one time no leſs than ſeventeen 
play houſes ſubſiſting in London, 


ſmall as it then was in compariſon 


to its preſent extent), and the prices 
ſo extremely low, that they could 
afford no farther decorations to 
aſſiſt the actor's performance, or 
elevate. the ſpectator's imagination, 
than bare walls, coarſely matted, 
or at the beſt covered with tapeſ- 
try, and nothing more than a blan- 
ket, or a piece of coarſe cloth, by 
way of a curtain; in this ſituation 
were they in Shakſpeare's time, 
who, in ſome of his choruſes, 


| ſeems to have had an apparent re- 


ſerence to it; and not much bet- 
ter does it zppzar to have been at 
any period before the Reſtoration, 
at which time taſte and luxury, 
genius and gallantry, elegance and 
licentiouſneſs, ſeem to have made 
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D A 
a mingled entry into theſe king- 
doms, under the auſpices of a 
witty and wicked, a merry and 
miſchievous, monarch, 
quit this digreſſion. 
Sir William D'Avenant conti- 
nued at the head of his company 
(which was afterwards removed to 


* 


a ſtill larger and more magnificent 


theatre built in Dorſet Gardens,) 
till the time of his death, which 
happened on the 17th of April, 
1668, in the 64th year of his age; 
and in two days afterwards was 


interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 


very near his rival for the laurel, 


Tho. May, leaving his ſon Dr. 


Charles D*Avenant, mentioned in 
the laſt article, his ſucceſſor in the 
management of the theatre. On 
his grave-ſtone is inſcribed, in 
imitation of Ben Jonſor's ſhort 
epitaph, the following words, 


O rare Sir William Dawcnant ! 


Thus, after paſſing through 
many ſtorms of difficulty and ad- 
verſity, he at length ſpent the 
evening of his days in eaſe and 
ſerenity. While living he had the 
happineſs of being univerſally be- 
loved, and at his death was as uni- 
verſally lamented. | 


[ 110] 


But to 


on 


As a man, his character appears 


to have been in every reſpect per- 
fectly amiable ; honour, courage, 
gratitude, integrity, genius, and 
vivacity, having apparently been 
the predominant features of his 
mind; and all the hiſtorians ſeem 


to allow, that he was poſſeſſed of 


an agreeable perſon and handſome 
face, till, in conſequence of ſome 
amorous dalliances, whereby his 
noſe had greatly ſuffered, the ſym- 
metry of the latter was conſider- 
ably disfigured, and became the 
ſubject ot much wit among his 
contemporary poets. Sir 
Suckling in particular, though his 


friend, could not avoid touching 


John 
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on it in his Seon of the Poets, 
in which he has the following 
lines, | 


Will D' Awenant, aſbam'd of a 
fooliſh miſchance | 
That he had got lately travelling 
in France, 
Modsftly Hop d the handſomeneſs of's 
uſe 
Might any deformity about him 
excuſe, - | 1 
And | 
Surely the company would have bcen 
content 7 
AH they could have found any pre- 
cedent ; 
But in all their records, in 
in proſe, | 
There was not one laurcat with- 
out a noſe, | 


verſe or 


Although it is far from my in- 
clination to propagate ſlander, or 
add to the perpetuating any tale 
of private calumny, yet I might, 
as a biographer, be thought guilty 
of an omiſſion, ſhould I not take 
notice in this place, that, in con- 
ſequence of the extraordinary 
beauty of Mrs. D*Avenant, our | 
author's mother, and the frequency 
of the viſits of Shakſpeare, who, 
in the courſe of his journeys into 
Oxfordſhire, uſed moſt generally 
to refide at the houſe of her huſ- 
band, who, as I have betore ob- 
ſerved, kept an inn in the city of 
Oxford, there have not been 
wanting thoſe who have conjec- 
tured Sir William D'Avenant to 
have been not only the poetical, 
but even the natural ſon of that 
inimitable bard; and, as a far- 
ther corroboration of the ſurmiſe, 
would inſinuate a reſemblance of 
feature, and urge the vivacity 
Sir William's natural diſpoſition, 


which was diametrically oppoſite 


to the gloomy ſaturnine complex- 

ion of Mr. D'Avenant, his ſup- 

xoled and legal parent. ä 
-: 
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fat certain, how greatly would 
this author appear the favourite 
of the Muſes, firſt to receive his 
exiſtence, and afterwards to owe 
the continuance of it, to the two 
moſt exalted geniuſes that ever 
lived! but, as the circumſtances 
on which the ſuppoſition 1s found- 
ed are by no means ſuch as are 
adequate to a proof ; as gallantry, 
and more eſpecially adultery, were 
far from the reigning or feſhion- 
able vices of that age; and more- 
over, as Shakſpeare more particu- 
larly ſeems remarkable for the 
chaſtity and amiable purity of his 
morals ; I cannot think, that the 
calting a ftain on the virtue of a 
lady of reputation, and fixing a 
blot on the moral conduct of ſo 
valuable a man, are ſufficiently au- 
thorized by the mere ſuggeſtions 
of fancy, or the inclination of 
tracing out a baſtard pedigree 1n 
the poetical line, for a writer, 
whoſe own merit 1s ſufficient to en- 


ſure him the remembrance of ages 


yet to come. | 
As a poet, Sir William's rank 
ſeems as yet undetermined, His 
celebrated epic of Gondibert was 
rendered. at the ſame time the ſub- 
ject of the higheſt commendation 
and the ſevereſt criticiſm; though, 
I mult confeſs, that envy appears 
to me to have had a much greater 
ſhare 1n the latter than juſtice; for, 
though the ſtory ot it may not per- 
| haps be fo intereſting (and that 
too in great meaſure from 1ts not 
being 65 well known) as thoſe of 
the Iliad and Aneid, and that the 
fetters of rhime, and ſtill more ſo, 
thoſe of ſtanza poetry, lay it under 
very great reſtraint, yet it muſt be 
acknowledged, even by its ſtrong- 
eſt opponents, that there runs 
through the whole of it a ſubli- 
mity in the ſentiments, a noble- 
neſs in the manners, a purity in 
the diction, and @ luxuriancy in 
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the conceptions, that would have 
done honour to any writer of any 
age or country whatſoever, But 
to ceaſe any farther eulogium on 
this poem, as no teſtimony of his 
poetical merits can be conſidered 
more valid than that of Mr. Dry- 
den, who was not only his con- 
temporary, but even wrote in con- 
junction with him, and as nothing 
can be ſtronger or more ample 
than the commendation that gen- 
tleman has given him, I ſhall with 
his words cloſe the preſent account 
of Sir William D'Avenant and his 
abilities. 

found him (ſays that author, 
* in his preface to the Tempeſi of 
„ ſo quick a fancy, that no hing 
„ was propoſed to him on which 
* he could not quickly produce 
%a thought extremely pleaſant 
« and ſurprifing; and thoſe frit 
* thoughts of his, contrary to the 
„old Latin proverb, were not al- 
% ways the leaſt happy; and as 
* his fancy was quick, ſo likewiſe 

were the products of it remote 
and new. He borrowed not of 
any other; and his imaginations 
were ſuch, as could not caltly 
enter into any other man. His 
corrections were ſober and judi- 
cious, and he corrected his own 
writings much more ſeverely 
than thoſe of another man; be- 
ſtowing twice the labour and 
pains 1n poliſhing which he uſed 
in invention.” 

Sir Wiiliam D'Avenant's dra- 
matic works are numerous, yet not 
one of them 1s at preſent on the 
liſt of acting plas, which I cannot 
help ſometimes regretting, as there 
are certainly thoſz among them 
that much better deferve hat ho- 
nour, than many pieces which are 
very frequently and ſucceſstuily 
The titles o. them 
all may be ſcen in the following 


liſt; | | 
I 3 | Is Albo- 
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1. Albovine, King. of the Lom- 


yp EIT, T'. 410. 1629. 
2. Cruel Brother. T. 4to. 1630. 


3. Fuft Italian. T. C. 4to. 1630. 
4+, Temple of Love. M. 4to. 
1634: 


5. Triumphs of the Prince D * 


mour. M. 4 to. 1635. 
6. Platonic Lowers. C. 4to. 1636. 
7: Hits. C. 4to. 1636. D. C. 


Britannia Triumphans, M. 

Fo 16 37. . 

9. Salmacida Spolia. M. 4to, 
1639. 


10. Unfortunaie Lovers, T. 4to. 
1643. 


1. Love and Honour. T. C. 410. | 


7649. 
2 ntertartument at 


Honſe. to. 1656. 


Rutland 


13. The Size of Rhodes. E. 4to. | 


i650. 

14. The Crueliy of the Spaniards 
in Foy: 4to. 165 8. 
. 12 72 ef Sir Francis 
Date. E. 4to. 1659. 


16. Stege of a,. Play, two 
D Tae 410. 1063. | | 
| [eivals. T. C. 4to. 1668, 
I 18. Man's the N. Mer. Gow 410. 
1669. | 
19. Fair F. ait. + 4. 0 
1673. | 


20. Law again? Lowers, T. 8 
fo. 1073. 


21. News jro:z Phmonth. C. fo. 


1673. 


22. 
167 2. 
3 

24. 


Playhouſe 20 te tt. CoD, 


Siege, F. C. fo. 1673. 
D, Ger. . 


25 Machte. T. 4to. 1674. 
He joined with Dryden in al- 
tering The Tenpft and Julius 


Cæjal; and in the Stationers 10955 


iſt Jag. 1029, is entered a 
Wen by him, called, 
The Collonel. N. P. 
DavEkN PORT, ROBERT. Of this 
author ro circumſtances are come 
n to the ad times. K 


F499 


Beſides, ele 0 ſhe wrote ſome 
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wrote ſeveral Plays, three of which 
only are printed, called, 

1. A New Trick to obeat the 
Devil. C. 4to. 1639. 

2. King Jobn and Matilda. 
4to. 1655. 

3. The City Night Cap; or, Cred: 


* 


quod babes et babes. T. C. 410. 
1 DCE: 
He was alſo the author of the 
following: 
4. The Peder. C. 1630. 
The Pirate. See Steevens's 


3 527 vol. I. 331. 

6. The Fatal Brothers, T. 

7. The Pelitick Rzcen; or, Mar- 
ther <vill out, 

8. The Woman's miſtaken. See 


Art. DDE. 


9. Henry I. and Henry II. 

It does not appear whether theſe 
are one or two Plays. In the 
Books of the Stationers Company, 
they are ſaid to be written by 
Shakſpeare and Davenport, Henry 
I. was in the poſſiſion of Mr, 
Warburton, Somerſet Herald. 

Daunckv. See Dances. 

Davy, SAMUEL. This author 
is mentioned no where but in the 
Britiſh Theatre, He was born in 
Ireland, and I imagine it was in 
that kingdom that he brought the 
following piece on the lage, VIZ, 

The Treacherous H; band. I's 

Davys, Maxy. This female 

author was bern in Ireland, ſhe 


was married to a clergy; man, 1 754M 
ſhe ſurrived; and alter his death 


kept a coffee-houſe at Cambridge, 
where ſhe died, She was a cor- 
reſpondent of Dean Swift; and 
thirty-fix Letters from him to her 
and her huſband are now in the 
hands of Dr, Ewen of Cambridge. 
She wrote two dramatic pieces, 
f in the comic walk, entitled, 


. Toe Northern He: ri, C. 
5 1716. 
3. 870. 1725. 
No- 


vels, 
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vels, Poems, and Familiar Letters, 
which, together with the above, 
are publiſhed j in 2 vols. 8vo. 1 


EE 
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1 ED chan under the 
name of Criſpinus. This compli- 


1725. ment Decker has amply repaid in 


under the title of The Works 4 in his Satyromeftiz, or the. Untruſ- 


w Days. 

Dar, Joux. This author, by 
the date of his works, muſt have 
flouriſhed in the reigns of king James 
I. and king Charles I. and wrote 
the following dramatic pieces: 

1. Je of Gulls. C. 4to. 1606. 
2. Travels of Three E ngl;f Bro- 
hers, Hiſtorical Play, 4to. 1607. 


The author was affiſted in this 


by William Rowley and George 
Wilkins. 

3. Humour out of Breath, C. 
4to, 1608. | 

4. Law Tricks. C. to. 1608. 

Parliament of Bees. Maſque. 

6. Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
C. 4to. 1659. 

He alſo joined with Decker in a 
Play not printed, called, 

Guy Earl of Warwick. 1619. 
and with Marlow in 

The Maidens Holiday. 165 4. 
The preciſe time of his birth and 
death, however, are not known ; nor 
are any farther partieulars record- 
ed concerning him, except that he 
had connection with ſome of his 
contemporary poets of note, and 
had been a ſtudent in Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

DECKER, THOMAS. This gen- 
tleman was a writer in the reign 


of king James I. and, being a con- 


temporary with Ben Jonſon, became 
more eminent by having a quarrel 
with that great poet, than he would 
perhaps otherwiſe have done from 
the merit of his own works. What 
the original occaſion of their con- 
teſt was, I know not; but Jonſon, 
Who certainly could never“ bear 
* a rival near the throne,” has, in 
bis Poctaſer, the Dunciad of that 
author, among many other poets 
whom he has "(ary rized, been pe- 
culiarly fcvere on Decker, whom 


Ang a humorous Poet, in which, un- 


der the title of young Horace he 
has made Ben the hero of his 
piece. As great wits, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſatyrical kind, 


Will always have numerous ene- 
mies, beſides the general fondneſs 


the public haye of ſeeing men of 


abilities abuſe each other, this Play 


was extremely followed, and, as it 
appears to have been one of our 
authors firſt pieces, it probably laid 
the foundation of his fame as a 
writer. Although, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, Decker was but a 
middling poet, yet he did not want 
his admirers, even among the poets 
of his time; ſome of whom thought 
themſelves not diſgraced by writ- 
ing- in conjunction with him; 
Webſter having a hand in three of 
his Plays, and Rowley and Ford 
joining with him in another, 
Richard Brome in particular uſed 
always to call him father, which is 
ſomewhat the more extraordinary, 


conſidering the oppoſition ſubſiſt- 


ing between him and Jonſon, as 
Brome had been ſervant to, and 
was a particular favourite with, the 
lagreat, Mr. Theo. Cibber ob- 
ſerves, on this occafion, that it is 
the misfortune of little wits, that 
their admirers are as inconſiderable 
as themſelves, and that Brome's 
applauſes confer no great honour 
on thoſe who enjoy them. Yet, : 
think, in this cenſure he has bee 
ſomewitan too ſevere on both, for 
Brome's merit was certainly not in- 
conſiderable, ſince it could force 
admiration and even pablic praiſe 
rom the envious Ben himſelf. 
And although Lacgb:ine, who 
writes with partiality to Ben Jonſon, 
has given the preference in fo tu- 
perlative a degree to thoſe Plays 
14 - 
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in which our author was united 


with others, againſt thoſe which 
were entirely his own, yet, ] can- 
not help thinking that in his Hone/? 


Whore, and the Comedy of Od 


Formmatus, both which are allowed 


to be ſolely his, there are beauties, 


both as to character, plot, and lan- 
guage, equal i to the abilities of any 


of thoſe authors that he was ever 


aſhited by, and indeed in the 
former equal to any drama ic wri- 


ter (Shak.peare excepteo) that this 


2 


iſland has produced. | 
The diamacic pieces he was con- 
cerned in may be jeen in the en- 


ſuing catalogue : 


1. Old Hurtuvatis. C. 4to. 1600. 


2. Satyromaſtix. C. 8. 4to. 1602. 

3. Honeſt Whore, C. firſt Part. 
4to. 1604. 
4. Weſtward Hoe, C. Aſſiſted 
by-Webiler. 4to. 1007. 

5. Northward Hoe, C. Aſſiſted 


by Weblter. 4to. 1607. 


6. Wyat's Hiffory, Aſſiſted by 


Webller. 4to, 1607. 


7. Whore of babylon, Hiſtory. 
4to. 1607. 

8. If this bent a good Play, the 
DewiPs in't. C. 4to. 1612. 

9. Match me in London, T. Cy 
4to. 1631. EE 
10. Wonder of a Kingdom. C. 
4t0. 1637. | 

He wrote other pieces not pub- 
liſhed, viz. 5 

1. Guy Earl of Warwick, 1619. 
written in conjunction with John 
Day. | 025 
2. The Fav of Venice. 

3. Guſtavus Ring of Swwithland, 

4. The Taie of Fecondo and T/io'fo. 

The two laſt were once 1n the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Warburion, 
5: The Spaniſh Souldier. I. 

in the Books of the Stationers 
Company 163! ard 1623 this Play 
is aſlerted to be written by Decker. 
To the printed copy the initials 


8, R. are prefixed, which ſubie - 
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quent catalogues have explained to 
mean SAMUEL ROWLEY. 

Beſides theſe, Phillips and Win- 
ſtanley have aſcribed four other 
Plays to this author in conjunction 
with Webſter, viz, 1 

New Fricꝶ to cheat the Dewil. C. 
» Noble Stranger. C. g | 

Weakeſt goes to the Wall, T. C. 

Woman will have her Mill. C. 
In this, however, they are mi. 
taken, the Noble Stranger having 


been written, by Lewis Sharpe; 


The New Trick to cheat the Devil, 
by Davenport ; and the other two 
by aponymous authors. | 

T he preciſe time of this author's 


birth and death are not recorded ; 


yet he could not have died young, 
as the firſt Play we find of his writ 
ing was publiſhed in 1600, and 
the lateſt date we meet with to 
any other is in 1638, except the 
Sun's Darling, which Langbaine 
obſerves was not publiſhed till after 
the death of its authors, 
DgLae, Mr. Of this gentleman 
I know no more than that he 
is a North-Briton, and a clergy- 
man of the church of England. 
He is a living writer, and has 
brought on the ſtage one dramatic 
piece, entitled, 
Hecuba, T. 8vo. 1762. 
DELAMAYNE, Thomas, Wrote 
one piece, called, | 
Lowe and Honour, D. P. taken 
from Virgil in 7 Cantoes, 12mo. 
1742. 
DErr, Henry, This perſon 
was a bookieller firſt in Tower- 
firect, and afterwards in Holborn, 
where he died very poor a few years 
ago. He once attempted to per- 
form ihe part of Mrs. Termagant 
at Covent Garden theatre, but 
without any ſucceſs. He wrote 


and altered the following pieces: 
1. The Spouter; or, Double Ke— 
verge. C. F. d vo. 1756. 
2. Minorca, T. 8 vo. 1756. 
es 3. The 


: => 
3. The Mirrour C. 8vo. 17 56. 

4. The PFrenchified Lady never in 
Paris. 8vo. 1757. 

De naam, Sir Jotn. This ele- 
gant writer was the only ſon of 
Sir John Denham, Knight, of Little 
Horſley, who was, at the time of 


our author's birth, which happened 


in 1615, lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and one of 
the lords juſtices of that kingdom: 
in conſequence of which our author 
was born in Dublin, but was 
brought over from thence at two 
years old, on the promotion of his 
father to the rank of a baron of the 
Exchequer in England. 

His grammatical learning he re- 
ceived in London, and in Michael- 
mas Term 1631 was removed from 
thence to Oxford, where he was 
entered a gentleman commoner of 
Trinity College; but, inſtead of 
ſhewing any early dawaings of 
that genius which afterwards ſhone 
forth in him, he appeared a flow 
dreaming young man, and one 
whoſe darling paſſion was gaming. 


Here he continued for three years, 


when, having paſſed his examina- 
tions, and taken a degree as 
Batchelor of Arts, he came to 
London, and entered himſeif at 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he applied 
pretty cloſely to the ſtudy of the 
law. Vet his darling vice was ſtill 
redominant; and he frequently 
found himſelf ſtripped to his laſt 
ſhilling, by which he fo greatly 
diſpleaſed his father, that he was 
obliged, in appearance at leaſt, to 
reform, for tear of being abſolutely 
abandoned by him. Oa his death, 
however, being no longer reltrained 
by parental authority, he again 
gave way to it, and, being a dupe 
to ſharpers, ſoon ſquandered away 
ſeveral thouſand pounds. | 
In the latter end of 1641, how- 
ever, to the aftoniſhment of every 
one, his genius broke forth in a 


„ 
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full blaze of meridian brightneftz, 


in that juſtly celebrated and ad- 


mired Tragedy the Shy, and ſoon 
after ſnone out again in his Poem 
of Cooper's Hill. In the ſame 
year he was pricked for high ſheriff 
for the county of Surry, and made 
governor of Farnham-caſtle, for 


the king. But being poſſeſſed of 


no great ſhare of military know- 
ledge, he preſently quitted that 
poſt, and retired to his majeſty at 
Oxford. 

And now the grand rebellion 
being broke out in its full force, 
he ſhewed the warmett attachment 
to the royal family, and in the 
courſe of their unhappy affairs 
became of ſignal ſervice to them. 
In the year 1647, when the king 
had been delivered into the hands 
of the army, he undertook, on the 
behalf of the queen-mother, to gain 
acceſs to his majeſty, which he 
found means to do by the aſſiſtance 
of Hugh Peters. On this occaſion 
the king converſed with him in an 
unreſerved manner with regard to 
his affairs, and, entruſting him with 
nine cyphers, commanded him to 
ſtay privately in London, in order 
to receive all his letters to and 
from his correſpondents, all which 
were conſtantly d-cyphered and 
undecyphered by Mr. Cowley, at 
that time with the queen-mother in 
France. This truſt he per formed 
with great punctuality and ſafety 
for ſome time, til at length Mr. 
Cowley's hand being known, this 
affair was diſcovered, and Mr. 
Denham obliged to make his 
eſcape to France. In 1648 tie was 
ſent ambaſſador, together with 
lord Crofts, to Foland, where he 
ſucceed<d fo well as to brins dex 
ten thouſand pounds for the king, 
levied there ou his mayetty's Scot- 
t:ih ſubj cts. | 

About 1652 he returned to Eng- 
land, and rchided about a year at 
a | ths 
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che earl of Pembroke's at Wilton, 
having quite exhauſted his own 
fortune by his paſſion for gaming, 
and the expences he had been at 
during the civil war. It does not 
clearly appear what became of 
him between that time and the 
Reſtoration, though it is moſt pro- 
bable he went over again to France, 
and reſided there till king Charles 
TI's return from St. Germain's to 
Jerſey, when he was immediately 
appointed, without any ſolicitation, 
ſurveyor general of all his ma- 
jeſty's buildings, and at the coro- 
nation of that monarch made 

Knight of the Bath. 
On ſome diſcontent ariſing from 


-2 {econd' marriage, he for a little 


time loſt his ſenſes, but on his re- 
covery continued in great eſteem 
at court for his poetical abilities, 
eſpecially with the king, who was 
fond of poetry, and during his 
exile uſed frequently to give Mr. 
Denham arguments to write on. 
This ingenious gentleman died 
at an office he had built for him- 
ſelf near Whitehall, March 10, 
1668, ætatis 53, and was buried in 
Weſtminſter abbey, leaving behind 
him, among the ſeveral works where- 
by his poetical fame ſtands eſta- 
bliſhed, only one dramatic one, 
. * 
he Saby. T. fo. 1642. 
As a poet we need or refer to 
the Telimonials of many writers, 
rticularly Dryden and Pope, in 
is favour. As to his moral cha- 
racter, he has had no vice imputed 


"ig him but that of gaming; and 
alt 


hough authors have been filent 
as to his virtues, yet if we may 
judge from his works, he was a 
good-natured man and an eaſy 
companion; and from his actions 
it appears that he was one of ſtrict 


honor and integrity, and in the 


day of danger and tumult, of un- 
| 4 N 


ES - 
ſhaken loyalty to the ſuffering in, 
tereſt of his ſovereign. 
Denis, CHARLES. Was the 
ſon of the reverend Jacob Denis, a 


French clergyman, born at Roche. 


focault, who fled hither on account 
of his religion. He was brother 
of admiral Sir Peter Denis, and 
wrote ſome fables and. poetical 
pieces which were favourably ge- 
ceived by the public. He is alſo 
ſaid to have been the tranſlator of, 
The Siege of Calais. T. 1765, 
8vo. | 
Dennis, JoRN. This gentle- 
man, who, though he has left many 
dramatic pieces behind him, was 
much leſs celebrated for them than 
for his critical writings# was the 
ſon of an eminent ſadler, a citizen 
of London, in which metropolis 
our author was born in the year 
1557. ä | | 
He received the firſt branches of 
education under Dr. Horn, at the 
great ſchool at Harrow on the Hill, 
where he commenced acquaintance 
and intimacy with many young 


noblemen and gentlemen, who at- 


terwards made conſiderable figures 
in public affairs; whereby he laid 
the foundation of a very ſtrong and 
extenſive intereſt, which might, 
but for his own fault, have been of 
infinite ſervice to him in future life. 
From Harrow he went in 1675 
to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where, after his proper ſtanding, he 
took the degree of batchelor ot arts. 
He was expelled the college for lite- 
rally attempting to ſtab a perſon in 
the dark ; after which he made the 
tour of Europe, and in the courſe 
of it he conceived ſuch a deteſta- 
tion for deſpotiſm, as confirmed 
him ſtill more ſtrongly in thoſe 
wig principles which he had from 

his infancy imbibed. | 
On his return ro England, he 
became early acquainted witn 
Dryden, 
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Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, 


and Southerne, whoſe converſation, 
inſpiting him with a paſſion for 
poetry, and a contempt for every 
attainment that had not fome rela- 
tion to the Belles Lettres, diverted 
him from the acquiſition of any 
profitable art, or the exerciſe of 
any profeſſion, 

This, to a man who had not an 
independent income, was undoubt- 
edly a misfortune. However, the 
real he ſhewed for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion having recommended 
him to the patronage of the duke 
of Marlborough, that nobleman 
procured him a place in the 
cuſtoms, worth 120 J. per annum, 
which he enjoyed for ſome years, 


till from profuſeneſs and want of 


economy he was reduced to the 
neceſſity of diſpoſing of it to ſatisfy 
ſome very preſſing demands. By 
the advice of lord Halifax, how- 
ever, he reſerved to himſelf, in the 


ſale of it, an annuity for a term of 


years, which term he outlived, 
and was, in the decline of his life, 
reduced to extreme neceſſity. Mr. 
Theo. Cibber relates an anecdote 
of him which I cannot avoid re- 
peating, as it is not only highly 
characteriſtic of the man whoſe 
affairs we are now conſidęring, but 
alſo a ſtriking and melancholy in- 
ſtance, among thouſands, of the 
diſtreſsful predicaments into which 
men of genius and literary abili- 
ties are perhaps apter than any 
others to plunge themſelves into, 
by paying too ſlight an attention 
to the common concerns of life, 
and their own moſt important in- 
tereſts. ä | 
After he was worn out,” ſays 
that author, “ with age and po- 
* verty, he reſided within the 
"verge of the court, to prevent 
danger from his creditors. One 
„Saturday night, he happened to 
ſaunter to a public houſe, which, 


5 
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* in a ſhort time, he diſcovered 
* to be out of the verge. He 
was fitting in an open drinking- 
room, and a man of a ſuſpicious 
appearance happened to come 
“in. There was ſomething about 
© the man which denoted to Mr. 
„Dennis, that he was a hailiff. 
«© This ſtruck him with a panic; 
6 he was afraid his liberty was now 
© at an end; he ſat in the utmoſt 
& ſolicitude, but durſt not offer to 
te ſtir, leſt he ſhould be ſeized 
* upon, After an hour or two 
© had paſt in this painful anxiety, 


at laſt the clock ſtruck twelve, 


« when Mr. Dennis, in an extaſy, 
5 cried out, addrefling himſelf to 
& the ſuſpeted perion, Now, Sir, 
% gailiſt or no bailif, I don't care a 
&« farthing for you, you have no power 
6% zow, The man was aſtoniſhed 
© at his behaviour; and, when it 
% was explained to him, was ſo 
© much affronted with the ſuſpi- 
ion, that, had not Mr. Dennis 
found his protection in age, he 
* would probably have ſmarted for 
„his miſtaken opinion of him.“ 


A ſtrong picture of the effects of 


fear and apprehenſion in a tem- 
per naturally ſo timorous and jea- 
lous as Mr. Dennis's, of which the 
reader may ſee two more whimſi- 
cal inftances in the ſecond part of 
this work, under the Tragedy of 
Liberty Aſerted. 

Mr, Dennis, partly through a 
natural peeviſhneſs and petulance 
of temper, and partly perhaps for 
the ſake of procuring the means 
of ſubſiſtence, was continually en- 
gaged in a paper war with his con- 
temporaries, whom he ever treated 


with the utmoſt ſeverity; and 


though many of his obſervations 
were judicious, yet he uſually coa- 
veyed them in language ſo ſcur- 
rilous and abuſive as deftroyed 
their intended effect; and as his 
attacks were almoſt always on per- 
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ſons of ſuperior abilities to himſelf, 
©/z, Addiſor, Steele, and Pope, 
their replies uſually turned the 
= See cpinion fo greatly againſt 
im, that, by irritating his teſty 
temper the more, it rendered him 
a perpetual torment to himſelf; 
till at length, after a long liſe of 
vicifſitudes, diſappointments, and 
turmoils, rendered wretched by in- 
diſcietion, and hateful by male- 
volence, having out-lived the re- 
verſion of his eſtate, and reduced 
to diſtreſs, from which his having 
been daily creating enemies had 
Jeit him ſcarccly any hope of re- 
lief, he was compelled to, what 
muſt be the moſt irkſome ſtation 
that can be conceived in human 
life, the receiving obligations from 
thoſe whom he had been continual- 
ly treating ill. In the very cloſe 
of his days a play was aQed for 
his henefit at the little theatre in 
the Hay-maket, procured through 
the united iniereſis of Meflrs, 
Thomſon, Mallet, and Pope, the 


laſt of whom, notwiihilanding the 


| Bp 
. groſs manner in which Mr. Dennis 


had on many occaſions ufed him, 
and the long warfare that had ſub- 
ſiſted between them, intereſted 

himſelf very warmly for him, and 
even wrote an ce ee prologue 
to the play, which was ſpoken by 
Mr. Cibber, jun. 


Yet cur admiration of Mr, Pope's 


generoſity will be ſomewhat aba- 
ted, when we recolle& that this 
boaſted prologue was deſigned 
throughout as a ſneer on Dennis. 
His vanity, however, was fo ſtrong, 
or his intelleQs were become ſo 
enfcebled, that he did not perccive 
Its tendency, though he ſtood be- 
hind the ſcenes and heard it de- 
livered. Indeed, as Crant Paſſet 
ſays, this was an act of moſt ** un- 
merciful mercy” in the author 
of the Dunciad, whoſe charity, on 
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the preſent occaſion at leaſt, wa 


diſpenſed with a cynic hand, 

Not long after this, 2:2. on the 
6th of January, 1733, Mr. Dennis 
died, being then 1n the 77th year 
of his age, 

His character as a man may be 
ſufficiently gathered from the cir. 
cumſtances we have related of him, 
As a writer, he certainly was pal- 
ſeſſed of much erudition, and a 
conſiderable ſhare of genius ; and 
had not his ſelf-opinion, of which 
perhaps no man ever poflefſed a 
larger ſhare, induced him to aim 
at the empire of wit, for which he 
was by no means qualified, and in 
conſequence thereof led him to 
treat every one as a rebe] who did 
not ſubſcribe to his pretended 
right, he-would probably 5 been 
allowed, and, from the enjoyment 
of an eaſy mind, poſſibly poſſeſſed, 
more merit than appears in many 
of his writings. In proſe, he is 
far from a bad writer, where abuſe 
and perſonal ſcurrility does not 
mingle itſelf with his language, 
In verſe, he is extremely unequal, 
his numbers being at ſome times 
ſpirited and harmonious, and his 
ſubjects elevated and judicious, 
and at others flat, harſh, and pu- 
As a dramatic author, he 
certainly deſerves not to be held 


in any confideration. His plots, 


excepting that of his Plot aud 10 
Plot, which is a political Play, are 
all borrowed, yet in the gereral 
But his characters 
are ill· deſigned and unfiniſhed, bis 
language proſaical, flat, and un- 
dramatic, and the conduct of his 
principal ſcenes heavy, dull, and 


| unimpaſſioned, In fhort, though 
be certainly had judgment, it 1 


evident he had no execution, and 
ſo much better a critic is he than 
a dramatiit, that I cannot hep 
ſubſcribing to the opinion of 3 

| gentleman, 
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entleman, who ſaid of him, that 


he was the moſt compleat inſtruc- 
tor for a dramatic poet, ſince he 
could teach him to diſtinguiſh good 
plays by his precepts, and bad ones 
by his examPples. 

His dramatic pieces are nine in 
number, as may be ſeen in the fol- 


lowing liſt, 
1. Plot and no Plot. C. 40, N. 


D. [1697]. 


2. Rinaldo ard Ame. 4to. 
169 

big Iphigenia. T. 10s 1700. 

4. Comical Gallant, C. 4to. 
. | 

g. Liberty afferted, T. 4to. 1704. 

6. Gibraltar. C. 4to 170g. 

7. Orpheus and Euridice. M. 
4t0. 1707. 

8. Appius and 75 ginia, Trag. 
to. N. D. [1709]. 

9. Cortwlanus, T. 8 vo. 1720. 

DERRICK, SAMUEL. This gen- 
tleman was a native of Ireland, and 
was born in the year 1724. Be- 
ing intended for trade, he was 
ſome time placed with a linen- 
draper in Dublin, but diſliking 


his buſineſs, he quitted it and his 


country about the year 1751, and 
commenced author in London. 


. Soon after he arrived at the me- 


tropolis, he indulged an jaclina- 
tion which he had imbibed for 
the ſtage, and appeared in the cha- 
racter of Glouceſter in Jane- Shore, 
but with ſo little ſucceſs, that he 
never repeated the experiment. 
After this attempt he ſubliſted 
<biefly by his writings, but being 
of an expenſwe diſpoſition, run- 


ning into the follies and exce'- 


ſes of gallantry and gaming, he 
lived almoſt all his time the ſlave 
of dependence, or the ſport of 
chance, His acquaintance with 
People of faſhion, on Beau Naſh's 
death, procured him at length a 


More permanent ſubſiſtence. He 


Was choſen to ſucceed that gentle- 
3 
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man in his offices of maſter of the 
ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge. 
By the profics of theſe he might 
have been enabled to place him+ 
ſelf with economy in a leſs pre- 
carious ſtate; but his want of con- 
duct continued after he was in the 


poſleſſion of a conſiderable income, 


by which means he was at the time 


of his death, 7 March, 1769, as 


neceffiious as he had been at any 
period of his life. | . 
He tranſlated one piece froni 
the French of the king of Pruſſia, 


called, 


Silla. D. E. 1753. 8vo. 
DIBDEN, CHARLES. He has 


been more ſucceſsfu] as a com- 


poſer of muſick than as a writer 


of dramatic pieces. He was for- 


merly. on the ſtage, and acquir- 
ed ſome reputation in the perform- 


ance of Mungo in The Padioch, 
and Ralph in The ae of the Mill. 
V has left the Theatres as an actor 


F fome years, but ſtill continues 


to furniſh part of every winter's en- 


tertainment as author and com- 


poſer. The following is a liſt of ö 


his performances : 


. The Shepherd's Artifice, P. P. | 


1766. 8 vo. 


2. Damos and Phillida. Rs) 0 


from Cibber. C. O. 1968. 8 vo. 
3. The Wedding, Ring. C. O. 
1773 8y0. 

4. The Defſerter. M. D. 1773. 

8vo. 


35 The N aterman; or, The Firſt 


of Auguſ?, B. O. 1774. 8vo. 
6. 7he Cobler'; or, A Wife of ten 


Thouſand, B. O. 1774. 8vo. 
7. The Metamorploqſis » C. O. | 


1775. 8vo, 
8. The Ruaker, C. O. 1776. 


8vo. 
9. Poor Vulcan! — 1778. 8vo. 


10. The Gipfies. C. Q. 1778. 
3vo. 
11. Roge and golla. C .O. 1778. 
8 vo, 
T2. The 
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C. O. 1780. 8vo. 
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12. The Wives rewenged. C. O. different periods of it commanded 
1778. Bvo. - both the reſpect and contempt of 
13. Annette and Lubin. C. O. mankind, and not unfrequently 
1778. 8vo. SN the ſame ſentiments at one time, 
14. The Chelſea Penſioner. C. O. he died neither loved nor regretted 
1779. 8vo. by any party in the year 1676. 


DiILEkE, Tüou As, Eſq; This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
Wiiliam III. and was the ton of 
Mr. Samuel Dilke, of an ancient 
family at Litchfield, where our 
author was born. He had a uni- 


Ig. The Mrror; Or, Harlequin 
every <vhere, Pant. Burl. 1779 8v0. 
16. The Shepherdeſs of the Alps. 


Dicay, Ggogck, EaRE or 
Br ts Tol. This author was, as 
Mr. Walpole obſerves, a ſingu- verſity education, having been 
© lar perſon, whoſe life was one ſome time a ſtudent at Oriel Col. 
& contrad:&tion, He wrote againſt lege, Oxford. When he quitted 


% Popery, and embraced it; he 


« was a zealous oppoſer of the 


% court, and a ſacrifice for it: 
% was conſcientiouſly converted 
in the midſt of his proſecution 


of lord Strafford, and was moſt 
«© unconſcientioully a proſecutor of 


«lord Clarendon. With great 


parts, he always hart himſelf | 
„ and his friends; with romantic 


„ bravery, he was always an un- 


& ſucceſsful commander. He ſpoke 


for the Teſt act, though a Ro- 
% man Catholic; and addicted 


the univerſity he went into the 
army, and had a lieutenant's com- 


miſſion under lord Raby, after- 


wards earl of Strafford, to which 


nobleman he dedicated one of his 


plays, of which he has left three 
behind him, whofe titles are as 
follow : | 
1. Lover's Luck, C. to. 1696, 
2. City Lady. C. 4t0. 1697. 
5 Pretenders, C. 4to. 1698. 
oB ES, FRANCIS, This gen- 
tleman is a native of Ireland, and 
I believe yet living. He hath pro- 


1 himſelf to Aſtrology, on the duced one Play acted at Dublin, 


e btrth-day of true philoſophy.” 
The hiſtories of England abound 


with the adrentures of this in- 
conſiſtent and eccentric. nob!eman, 


who, amongſt his other purſuits, eſ- 
reeined the drama not unworthy 


| he Patriot King 5 or, Triſh Chief, 
T. 8ro. 1774. ä 
Dopd, [AMEs SOLAS. 


called, | 


This au- 


thor, who is ſtill living, was bred 


a ſurgeon; and in the year 1752 


his attention. He wrote one Play, publiſhed “ An Eſſay towards à 


called, © a 
Elvira. C. 4to, 1667. 

Downes the prompter ſays, that he 

joined with Sir Samuel Tuke in 


the compoſition of The Adventures of 


Five Hours, and that between 1662 
and 1665 he wrote two Plays 


made ot of the Spaniſh, called, 


I. 775 better than it Was. 
2. Worſe and Worſe. 
Netther of which have been print- 
ed, unleſs one of them ſhould be 
the ſame as Aluira, with a differ- 


-ent title. After a lite, which at 


natural Hiſtory of the Hzer- 


5% ,h.“ During the contelt 
about Elizabeth Canning, he allo 


took a part in it, and publiſhed a 


pamphlet in her defence. He at- 


terwards compoſed @ Leeture on 


Hearts, which he read publickly at 
Exeter-Change, with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs. He js at this time 


Pretident of one of the diſputing 
ſocieties, and an attendant. at ſe- 
veral of them. One dramatic piece 


by him hath been acted once and 


6 Allie 


publiſhed, entitled, 
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Gallic Gratitude; or, The French- 
1a imludia. C. 8v0. 1779. 
Doppd, WILLIAM. This un- 
fortunate author was the eldett 
ſon of the Rev, William Dodd, 
many years 'vicar of Bourne, in 


Lincolnſhire, and was born May 29, 
1729. He was ſent, at the age of 


fixteen, to the univerſity of Cam- 


bridge, and admitted in the year 
1745 a fizar of Clare Hall. In 
1749-50 he took the degree of 
B. A. with great honour, being 
upon that occaſion in the liſt of 
wranglers. Leaving the univerſity, 
he imprudently married a mifs 
Mary Perkins in 1751, was or- 
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the end were the occaſion of his 
ruin. On the living of St. George, 


Havover Square, becoming vacant, 


he wrote an anonymous letter to 
the Chancellor's lady, offering 
3000 guineas if by her aſſiſtance 


he was promoted to it. This be- 


ing traced to him, complaint was 


immediately made to the king, 


and Dr. Dodd was diſmiſſed with 
diſgrace from his poſt of chaplain. 
From this period he lived neg- 
lected, if not deſpiſed; and his 


extravagance ſtill continuing, he 


became involved in difficulties, 
which tempted him to forge a bond 
from his late pupil lord Cheſter- 
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dained a deacon the ſame year, field, Feb. 4, 1777, for 4200 l. 
prieſt in 1753, and ſoon became a which he actually received; but, 
celebrated and popular preacher, being detected, was tried at the 
His firſt preferment was the lec- Old Bailey, found guilty, and, in 
tureſhip of Weſt Ham. In 1754 ſpite of every application for 
he was appointed lecturer of St. mercy, received ſentence of death; 
Olave's, Hart-Street, and in 1757 and was executed at Tyburn, June, 
took the degree of M. A. at Cam- 27, 1777. Dr. Dodd was a volu- 
bridge. On the foundation of the minous writer, and poſſeſſed con- 
Magdalen Hoſpital in 1758, he fiderable abilities, with little judg- 
was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the ment and much vanity, Amongit 
charity, and ſoon after became other purſuits he had made ſome 
preacher at the chape] of it. By attempts in dramatic poetry, and 
means of his patron biſhop Squire, very early in life wrote, 

he in 1763 obtained the prebend 1. The Syracuſan, T. 5 
of Brecon,” and by the intereſt of This 1s ſaid to have been in the 
ſome city friends procured himſelf hands of one of the managers 
to be appointed king's chaplain; when he took orders, but on that 
ſoon after which he had the edu- event was withdrawn. 

cation of the preſent earl of Cheſ- 2. Sir Roger de Coverly. C. 
terſield committed to his care. Im This was 1n the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
1766 he went to Cambridge, and Harris, when the author was taken 
took the degree of LL. D. At into cuſtody, _ 

this perioch the eſtimation he was Neither of theſe plays has been . 
held in by the world was ſuffi- publiſhed. 3 
cient to give him expectations of Dops LEV, RoBERT. This au- 
preferment, and hopes of riches thor was born in the year 1703, 
and honours; and theſe he might near Mansfield in Nottingham- 
probably have a@quired, had he ſhire, as it is ſuppoſed ;: and his firſt 
poſſeſſed a common portion of ſetting out in life was in a ſervile 
prudence and diſcretion. But, ftation (footman to the honourable 
impatient of his ſituation, and Mrs. Lowther), which, however, 
delirous of advancement, he un- his abilities very ſoon raiſed him 
luckily fell upon means which in from; for having, -written the 


T oſpop, 
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T oy/hop, and that piece being ſhewn 
to Mr. Pope, the delicacy of ſatire 
which is conſpicuous in it, though 
cloathed with the greateſt fimpli- 
city of deſign, ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended its author to the notice of 
that celebrated poet, that he con - 
tinued from that time to the day 
of his death a warm friend and 
zealous patron to Mr. Dodſſey, 
and although he had himſelf no 
connection with the theatres, yet 
procured him ſuch an intereſt as 
inſured its being immediately 
brought on the ſtage, where it 
met with the ſucceſs it merited : 
as did alſo a Farce called the King 
and Miller of Mansficld, which 
made its appearance in the enſu- 
ing year, viz. 1736. From the 
ſucceſs of theſe pieces he entered 
into that buſineſs which of all 
others has the cloſeſt connection 
with, and the moſt immediate de- 
pendence on, perſons of genu's 
and literature, viz. that of a book- 
ſeller. In this ſtation Mr. Pope's 


* . : ; 
recommendation, and his own me- 


rit, ſoon obtained him not only 
the countenance of perſons of the 
firſt abilities, but alfo of thoſe of 
the fir rank, and in a few years 
Faiſed him to great eminence in 
His profeſſion, in which he was al- 
moſt, if not altogether, at the 
head. Yet, neither in this capa- 
city, nor in that of a writer, 
had ſucceſs any improper effect 
on him. In one light he pre- 
ſerved the ſtricteſt integrity, in the 
other the moſt becoming humility. 


, Mindful of the early encourage- 


ment his own talents met with, 
_ "he was ever ready to give the 


_ ſame opportunity of advancement 


to thoſe of others, and hes on 


many occaſions been not only the 


publiſher but the patron of genius. 

ut there 1s no circumſtance which 

adds more luſtre to his character, 

than the grateful remembrance he 
. 7. * 
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retained, and ever expreſſed, to 
the memory of thoſe to whom he 
owed the obligation of his fri: 
being taken notice of in life, 1 
ſhall not, however, duell any log. 
ger on the amiableneſs of Mr, 
Dodſſey's character as a man, ſince 
many he ſides myſelf were well ac- 
quainted with it. As a writer, 
there is an eaſe and elegance that 
run through all his works, which 
ſomeijmes are more pleafing than 
a more laboured and ornamented 
manner. In vefrfe, his numbers 
are flowing, if not ſublime, and 
his ſubjects conſtantly well choſen 


and entertaining. In proſe he is 


familiar, yet chaſteg and in his 


dramatic pieces he has ever kept 


in his eye the one great principle, 
delectando paritergue monendo; ſome 
general moral 1s conſtantly con- 
veyed in the general plan, and 
particular inſtruction diſperſed in 
the particular ftrokes of ſatire, 
The dialogue moreover is eaſy, 
the plots are ſimple, and the cata- 
ſtrophes intereſting and pathetic. 
Mr. Dodſley by his profeſſion 
acquired a very handſome fortune, 
with which he retired from buſi- 
neſs before his dgath, which hap- 
pened the 25th day of Sept. 1704, 
at the honſe of his friend Mr. 
Spence, at Durham. He wrote, 
t. The Toyſhop. D. S. 8vo. 1735. 
2. The King and the Miller of 


Mansfield, D. F. 8v0 1737. 


3. Sir Foba Cockle at Court. F. 
8v0. 1738. | 
4+ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green. B. O. 8vo, . TY 
5 · Rexet Pontifes. ant. gro. 


1745 2 85 
6. The Triumph of Peace. M- 


4t0. 1749. 


7. Clone. T. 8vO. 1759 
Beſides theſe, he has publiſhed 2 
little collection of his own works 
in one volume $vo, under the mo- 


deſt title of Trifes, and a poem of 


con ſiderabls 
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dic Virtue, in to. 1754. ; 
He has alſo executed two works 
of oreat ſervice to the cauſe of 
genius, as they are the means of 
preſerving pieces of merit, that 
might otherwiſe ſink into oblivion, 
viz, the publication of a collec- 
tion of poems hy ferent eminent 
hands, in ſix vol. fzmo. and a 
collection of plays by old authors, 
in twelve vol ' 
fe. 
DocgzEr, Tuou As. This au- 
thor was alſo an actor. He was 
born ip Caſtte-Street, Dublin, and 
made his firſt theatrical attempt 
on the ſtage of that metropolis; 
but not meeting with the encou- 
ragement there that his merit un- 
doubtedly had a right to, he came 
over to England, and entered him- 
ſelf in a travelling company, but 
from thence very ſoon was re- 
moved to London, and eftabliſhed 
in Drury-Lane and Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields theatres, where he was uni- 
verſally liked in every character 
he performed, but ſhone in none 
more confpicuouſly than in thoſe 
of Fondlewife in the OZ Batchelor, 
and Ben in Love for Love, which 
Mr. Congreve, with whom he was 
a very great favourite, wrote in 
ſome meaſure with a view to his 
manner of acting. 3285 

In a few years after he removed 
to Drury-Lane theatre, where he 
became joint manager with Wilks 
and Cibber, in which ſituation he 
continued till, on a diſguſt he took 
in the year 1712, at Mr. Booth's 
being forced on®them as a ſharer 
in the management, he threw up 

his part in the property of the 
theatre, though it was looked on 
to have been worth a thouſand 
pounds per annum. He had, how- 
ever, by his frugality, ſaved a com- 
petent fortune to render him eaſy 
for the remainder of his life, with 
"X01. to 


conſiderable length, entitled, Pub. 


umes of the ſame 
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which he retired from the hurry of 
buſineſs in the very meridian of 


his reputation. As an actor he had 


great merit, and his contemporary 


Cibber informs us that he was the 
moſt an original, and the ſtrict- 


eſt obſerver of nature, of any ac- 


tor of his time, His manner, 
though borrowed from none, fre- 
quently ſerved for a model to 


many; and he poſſeſſed that pe- 


culiar art which ſo very few per- 
formers are maſters of, viz the 
arriving at the perfectly ridicul- 
ous, without ſtepping into the leaſt 


1mpropriety to attain it. And fo 


extremely careful and ſkilful was 
he in the dreſſing his characters to 
the greateſt exactneſs of propriety, 
that the leaſt article of what he 
wore ſeemed in ſome meaſure to 
ſpeak and mark the different hu- 
mour he preſented; a neceſſary 
care in a comedian, in which 
many performers are but too re- 
F 8 

Mr. Dogget lived until the 224 
of Sept. 1721, having, as I before 
obſerved, made himſelf indepen- 
dent of buſineſs, hy his care and 
oeconomy while he remained in it, 
In his political principles he was, in 
the words of Sir Richard Steele, a 


cohig up to the head and cars; and 


ſo itriftly was he attached ro the 
intereſts of the houſe of Hanover, 
that he never let ſlip any occaſion 
that preſented itſelf of demon- 
ſtrating his ſentiments in that re- 
ſpect. One inſtance among others 
is well known, which is, that the 
year after king George I. came to 
the throne, this performer gave a 
waterman's coat and filver badge, 
to be rowed for by ſix watermen, 
on the firſt day of Auguſt, being 
the anniverſary of that king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, And at his 
death bequeathed a certain ſum of 
money, the intereſt of which was 
to be appropriated annually, for 
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ever, to the purchaſe of a like 
coat and badge, to be rowed for 


in honour of the day. Which ce- 
remony is. very year performed 
on the ſirſt of Auguſt, the claim- 
ants ſetting out on a fignal given 
at that time of the tide. when the 
current is ſtrongeſt againſt them, 
aud rowing from the Old Swan 


near London Bridge, to che White 


Swan at Chelſea. 


As a writer, Mr. Dogget has, 


left behind him only one comedy, 
which has not been performed in 
Its original ſtate for * years, 
entitled, 


The Cheng Hate. C. 40. 1696. 


It has been altered however into 
2 ballad farce, which rrequently 
makes its appearance under the 
title of, | 

Flora ; or, . 2 the W. IL. 
. Dorwaxy, Mr. This gentle- 
man lived at Hampſtead, I know 
however nothing more of him 
than that he is the author of one 
wreiched play, entitied, 

Ser Nut, de Con ver 5 D. E. Lv. 
„ 
Doss 1E, — This gen- 
tieman was principal ſecretary to 


the ſociety for the encouragement 


22 of arts and manufactures. He died 
a few years. lance, having given to 
[ 75. . 1 


he public one trifling picce called, 
The Stateſman ſoiled, M. C. vo. 
1768. 

Dovkx, Jonx. This gentle- 
man was the ſon of Mr. Robert 
Dover,. an. eminent attorney at 
law, at. a place called Boſton on 
the Heath, in Warwickſhire, and 


the chief director and manager of 


an aſſembly called the Oly mms 
Games, which were annually cele- 
brated upon Cotiwold Hils, in 
Gloucelterſhire. Our author re- 
ceived his education at Magdalen; 


College, Oxon. from whence, be- 
ing intended. by his father for the 
law, ne IE moved 60 Gray's Inn,ů 
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and was called to hs bar. The, 


ſuiting his inclination fo well as 
that of the pulpit, he ſoon quitted 
the law, and took orders; and 
Coxeter tells us, that at the time 
his notes were written, Mr, Dover 


was a miniſler. of the Goſpel at 


Drayton, in Oxfordſhire. The 
exact period of his birth I find no 
where recorded, but imagine he 
muſt have lived to a conſiderable 


age, as the time of Coxeter's writ-- 


ing, when he mentions. him as 
living, could not at the earlieſt be 
ſooner than 1720, and a play 
which he publiſhed, and which he 
declares. to have been his amuſe- 
meat after. the fatigues of the law, 
was publiſhed i in 1667, The title 
So 

_ The Roman Generals, T. 4to. 1667, 

Dow, ALEXANDER. This gen- 
tleman was a native of Scotland, 
and an officer of eminence in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt India Company. 


He was n to be the tranſla- 


tor of ſeveral works from the Per- 
ſian language, eee it is gene- 
rally thought, from the aſſiſtan ce he 
receired, that very little of them 
could be called his own. He in 
like manner produced two drama- 
tic performances called, 

Is. Gingth. To 8v0Q- 1769. 

2. Sethona, T. BO. 1774. 

He died in the Eaſt-Indies about 
the latter end of 1779. 

Dowkk, E. Who, or of what 
profeſſion this author was, 1 know 
not; but he ſeems by his writings 


to have been the moſt perfect pro- 
feiior of poverty that ever devoted 


himſelf to the. tattered fifters of 
Parnaſſus; for the few poems he 
has 'publiſhed breathe nothing but 
complaints of his deſtitute and 
diſtreſſed condition; and, indeed, 
his brain ſeems to have been quite 
as empty as his pockets. He has 


print cd the para is agove- ear: 
ev, 
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ed, together with a narrative, in 
«hich he caſts the moſt ſevere 
reflections on the manager of one 
of the theatres; and on the late 
dutcheſs dowager of Marlborough, 
for not having given him money, 
as a reward for his having de- 
prived the community. of perhaps 
a good porter or cobler, in the at- 
tempt to make a moſt execrable 
ſeribbler. With: theſe he has pub- 
liſhed a dramatie piece, which, 
though far from having any merit 
in point of plot or character, yet is 
ſo far tolerable with reſpect to the 
language, and fo far ſuperior to 
any of the other ſpectmens he has 
given us of his writings, that, 
notwithſtanding the abuſe he has 
dared to vent againſt Mr. Fleet- 
wood for not accepting it, I can 
ſcarcely believe it to have been his 
own. Tt is called, 

The Salopian - Squire, Dramatic 
Tale, 8vo. 17 38. EN 

Downnam, Huch. A phyfi- 
cian yet living, who hath written 
one play called, | 

Lucius Funins Brutus, H. P. 
8V0. 1779. . | 

Dowxi No, Gzorce., This au- 
thor is living; and probably at this 
time a performer in ſome one of 
the ſtrolling companies, which en- 
tertain the different parts of the 
kingdom, He ſays in one of his 
works that his father was a tradeſ- 
man, who gave him a genteel edu- 
cation, that in the nineteenth year 
of his age he married unknown to 
his friends, and that he has fre- 
quently ſuffered all 'the hardſhips 
incident to the life of an itine- 
rant player. 
following three dramatic pieces, 

I, Newmarket; or, The Humoars 
of the Turf. C. 12mo. 1763, 

2. The Parthian Exile. T. 8vo. 
1774 — 
3. The Volunteers; or, Taylors to 
Arms, I. 8vo. 1780. 


He is author of the 


D:R 


| Drake, Dr. James. This aus 
thor. was more celebrated for his 
political than his dramatie works. 
He was born at Cambridge, in the 
year 1667, and had a liberal edu- 
cation, firſt at Wivelingham, and 
afterwards at Eton. On the 20th 
March, 1684, he was admitted into 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
ſome time before the Revolution 
took the degree of, B. A. He ſoon 
afterwards became M. A. and 1n 
1694 M. D. He then remo ed to 
London, and was choſen fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of the col- 
lege of Phyſicians. It may be 


preſumed, that his practice in his 


profeſſion was not very conlider- 
able, as we find him from this time 


much engaged in many literary 


and political undertakings. He 
was concerned in a paper called, 
Mercurius Politicus, wherein were 
inſerted expreſſions which afford- 
ed his enemies ſome grounds for 
a proſecution in the Queen's 
Bench. This was carried on 
againſt him with great ſeverity, 
and, though he was acquitted, 2 
writ of error was brought by go- 
vernment. This; added to repeat- 
ed diſappointments and ill treat- 
ment from ſome of his party, 
threw him at length into a fever, 
of which he died at Weſtminſter 


on 2d March, 170-7. after a thort 


confinement to his bed, He was 


the author of, 


The Sham Lawyerz or, The 
Lucky Extravagant. C. 4to. 1697. 
DRA PER, MarrhERW. Of this 


author I can give no account, He 


wrote one play, called, 
The Spendthrift. C. Zvo. 17375 
DR AxrTox, MiIOoRAEL. his 
gentleman, who was a pett of 
reat renown in the reigns. of 


queen Elizabeth, James I. and 


Charles I. was of a very. ancient 
family, originally deſcended from 


the town of "Drayton in Leiceſter- 
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fhirez but his parents removing 


into Warwickſhire, he was born at 


2 little village, called Harſul, in 
that county, in 1563. Whilſt he 
was extremely young, he gave 
fuch proofs df a growing gedius, 
as rendered him a favourite with 
his tutors, and procured him the 


patropage of ſome perſans of diſ- 


tinction; for from his own words 
we may. gather, that even at ten 
years of age he had made a con- 
fiderable profictency in the Latin 
tongue, and was page to a per- 
ſhe of quality. Sir Aſton Cockain 
mentions his having been for ſome 
time a ſtudent at Oxford, though 
it is moſt probable that he com- 
pleated his ſtudies at the other uni- 
verſity. His propenſity to poetry 
was extremely ſtrong, even from 


his infancy ; and we find the moſt 


of his principal pieces publiſhed, 
and himſelf highly diſtinguiſhed 
as a poet, by the time he was 


about thirty years of age. It ap- 


pears, from his poem of Mosel 
Berth and Miracles, that he was a 
Ipectator at Dover af the famous 
Spaniſh Armada, and it is not im- 
probable, that he was engaged in 
Jome military employment there. 
It is certain, that not only fer his 
merit as a writer, but his valuable 
qualities.as a man, he was held in 
High eſtimation, and ſtrongly pa- 
tronized by ſeveral perſonages of 
conſequence ; particularly by Sir 
Henry Goodere, Sir Walter Afton, 
and the counteſs of Bedford, to 
the firſt of whom he owns himſelf 
indebted for great part of his edu- 
cation, and by the ſecond he was 
For many years ſupported. 

At the coronation of king 


James I. Sir Walter Afton fixed 


on Mr. Drayton as one of the 
?fquires to attend him at his crea- 
*tion of knight of the Bath; and it 
has been alledged that, during 
king James's miniſtry, our poet 
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was inſtrumental in à correſport« 
dence carried on between thax 
prince and queen Elizabeth. This 
aſſertion, however, wants confir- 
matien, and the rather, as we find 
that, though Drayton did un- 
que ſtionably ſtoop to groſs flattery 
to that monareh in ſome Poems 
written on his accefpon, yet le 
met with no preferment fram him; 


and even his Poems themſelves 
met with a very cool and unfz- 


vourable reception. 
His works are very numerous, 
and ſo elegant, that his manner 
has been copied by many modern 
writers of eminence ſince. Among 
theſe the moſt celebrated one is the 
£Poly-Olbion, which is a deſcription 
of the ſeveral parts of this iſland, 
in twelye foot verſe, and contained 
in thirty books, or, as the author 
has himſelf called them, Songs. 
Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor 


any of the other writers have men- 


tioned him as a dramatiſt; but 
Coxeter tells us, that he has ſcer 
an old MS. to the Play, called, 
Tae Merry Dew of Eamantos. 
C. 4to. 1608. 
which declares. it to have been 
written by Michael Drayton, Eſq; 
but this, for the reaſon we have 
aſſigned under its article in the 
ſecond volume, can hardly have 
been written by him. Mercs, 


however, ſpeaks of him: as a writer 


of Tragedy, and pronounces the 
following eulogium on him (Wit's 
Treaſury, p. 28z.): As Aulus 
„ Perſius Flaccus is reported a- 
© mong al writers to be of an 
«© honeſt life and upright converla- 
„tion, ſo Michael Drayton (quem 
* tories honoris et amaris cauſa no- 
. ,]? among ſebellers, ſouldeers, 
& poets, and all ſorts of people, 
„is helde for a man of vertuous 


diſpoſition, honeſt converſation, 


<< and wel governed cariage, which 
is almoſt meraculous among 
3 5 WE 66 good 
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6h good wits in theſe declining 
£ and corrupt times, when there 
« is nothing but rogery in vil- 
4 lanous man, and when cheat- 
ing and craftines is counted the 
« cleaneſt wit and ſoundeſt wiſ- 
dome. 1 

This celebrated bard died in 
1631, being ſixty-eight years of 
age, and was burietl among the poets 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey. Over his 
grave is erected a handſome table 
monument of blue marble, adorned 
with his effigies in buſto laureated. 

Dank, Tromas. The very 
name of this author has been hi- 
tierto un&bown, and I am unable 
to give any account of him. From 
the Books of the Stationers? Com- 
pany, however, J find he was the 


anthor of one piece aſcribed to 


Heywood, and joint author with 
Robert Davenport of another 
which hath not been printed. 
The firſt m 560mm 
ee Life of the Dutchs of Suffeth 
the 1602 0:5 Rn: 
The other, TR 
The Woman's miflaken, © 
DRux T, Roger T. Of this gen- 
tleman I know nothing more, than 
that he was an attorney at law, 
ꝛnd wrote the four following Farces, 
VF at 
I, Devil Fa Duke. B. F. 8vo. 
1732. 1 Fl 
2. Mad Captain. O. Zvo. 1732. 
3. The Fancy'd Qucen. O. 8vo. 
7733. = 3 
4. Rival Milliners. T. C. O. 
F. F. 1735. „„ SW 
Da vpEx, Joan. As this very 
eminent poet had but littie con- 
cern with public affairs, any far- 
ther than by his writings, and as the 
incidents of his life Pad no great 
variety in them, or at leaſt very 
few of them are on record, I ſha}l 
moſtly confine myſelf, in this detail 
of his hiſtory, to his proceedings 
and progreſs in literary and poeti- 
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cal fame. It will therefore be ſuf - 
ficient to inform my readers, that, 
he was the ſon of Eraſmus Dryden, 
Eſq; of Tichmarſh, and grandſon 
of Sir Eraſmus Dryden, of Ca: 
non{bury, both in Northamptons 
ſhire, and that he was born Auguſt 
9, 1031, at Aidwincle near Oun- 
dle, in the ſaid county; a village; 
which, as he himſelf informs us; 
belonged to the earl of Exeter, 
and which was alſo famous for 
giving birth to the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, the hiſtorian. 
He received the rudiments of his 
grammar learning at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, undgr the learned Dr. 
Buſby, and from thence was ze: 
moved to Cambridge, where he 
was entered a penſioner, and may 
tiiculated the 6th of July, 16g9, 
He. took his degree of Batchglor 


of Arts in 1653, and was} elected 


ſcholar of Trinity College, | of 
which he appcars, by. his Latig 
verſes in the Epitbalamia Canta- 
brigienſia, 4to. 1062. to haye been 
afterwards a fellow. Yet, in his 
earlier days he gave no very ex- 
traordinary indications of genius, 
for, even the year before he quitted 
the univerſity, he wrote a Poem 
on the death of lord Haſtings, 
which was by no means a preſage 
of that amazing perfection in poe- 
tical powers which he afterwards 
poſſeſſed. His firſt Play, viz. The 
Hild Gallant, did not appear till 
he was about thirty-one years of 
age, and then met with ſuch indif- 
ferent ſucceſs, that had not pe- 
ceflity afterwards compelled him 
to purſue the- arduous taſk, the 
Engliſh ſtage had perhaps never 


been favoured with ſome of its 


brighteſt ornaments. 10 
But to proceed more regularly, 


* 


On the death of Oliver Cromwell 


be wrote ſome heroic ſtanzas to 


his memory; but on the Reſtora- 


tion, being deſirous of ingratiatigg 
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himſelf with the new court „he pro- 
duced, firſt, a Poem entit! led Afirega 


reflux, and afteru ards a panegyric 


to the Ring on kis coronation. ' In 
1662, he addreffed a Poem to the 


lord chancellor Hyde; preſented 
on New-Vear's Day; ; and in the 
ſame year a Satire on the Dutch. 
In 1668 appeared his Annus Mira- 
bilis, which was an hiſtorical Poem 
in celebration of the duke of York's 
victory over the Duich. Theſe 
Pieces at length obtained him 
the favour of the crown; and Sir 


William D'Avenant dying the 


ſame year, Mr. Dryden was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him as poet- 
laureat. About the ſame time he 
engaged himſelf by contract to 
write four Plays in each year, 


which, notwithſtandipg the aſſer- 


tions of ſome writers, he never 


executedt 
In 167 5, the earl of Rocheſter, 


whoſe envious and malevolent diſ- 
poſition would not permit him to 
ſee growing merit meet with its 


due reward, and was therefore 


ſincerely chagrined at the very juſt 
applauſe which Mr. Dryden's dra- 
matic pieces hid been received 
with, was determined, if poſtibie; 
to ſhake his intereſt at court; and 
ſucceeded ſo far as to recommend 
Mr. Crowne, an author by no 
means of equal merit, and at that 
time of an obſcure reputation, to 
write a maſque for the court, which 
certainly belonged to Mr. Dryden's 
office as poet- Jaureat. Nor was 
this the only attack, nor indeed the 
molt potent one, that Mr. Dryden's 
Juftly-acquired fame drew on him; 
for, ſome years before, the duke of 
Buckingham, a man of not much 
better a character than lord Ro- 
Chester, had moſt ſeverely ridiculed 
ſeveral of our autbor's Plays, in his 
admired piece called the Revearfal. 
But though the intrinſic wit which 


runs through that . can- 
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net even to this hour fail of excit- 


ing our laughter, yet at the ſame 
time it ought not to be the ſtandard 
on which we ſhould fix Mr. Dry. 
den's poetical reputation, if we 
conſider that the pieces there ridi- 


culed are not any of thoſe which are 


looked on as the Chef D*Ocuvres 
of this author; that the very paſ- 
ſages burteſqued are frequently, 
in their original places, much leſs 
ridiculous than when thus de- 
tached, like a rotten limb, from 
the body of the work, and expoſed 
to view with additional diſtortions, 
and diveſted of that connection 
with the other parts which, while 
it preſerved, gave it not only ſym- 


metry but beauty; and laſtly, that 


the various inimitable beauties, 
which the critic has ſunk in obli- 
vion, are infinitely more numerous 
than the deformities' which he has 
thus induſtriouſſy brought W to 
our immediate inſpection, 

Mr. Dryden, however, did not 
ſuffer theſe attacks to paſs with 
impunity, for in 1679 there came 
out an Eſ av on Sande, ſaid to be 
written jointly by bim and the 
earl of Mulgrave, containing ſome 
very ſevere reflections on the earl 
of Rocheſter and the dutcheſs ct 
Portſmouth, who, it is not impro- 
bable, might he a joipt inſtrument 
in the above- mentioned afiront 
ſtrewn to Mr. Dryden, and in 1681 
wy pudl; ſhed his Abjalcn and Acbi- 

opel, in which the well-known 
Kardder of Zimri, drawn for the 
duke of Buckingham, is certainly 
ſerere enough 10 repay all the ri- 
dicule thrown on him by that no- 


bleman in the character of Bayes. 


The reſentment ſhewn by the two 
peers was very different; lord 
Rocheſter, who was a coward 25 
well as a man of the moſt depra- 
ved morals, baſely hired three rut- 
fans to cudgel Dry den in a coffee- 


* 3 but the duke of Bucking- 
ham, 


DR 


ham, as we are wid; in a more 
open manner, took that taſk on 
himſelf, and at the ſame time pre- 
ſented him with a purſe contain- 
ing no very trifling ſum of money, 
telling him that he gave him the 
beating as a puniſhment for his 
impudence, but beſtowed the gold 
on him as a reward for his wit, 

In 1680, was publiſhed a/tfanſ- 
lation of Ovid's I piſiles in Engliſh 
verſe, by ſeveral hands, two of 
which, together withithe preface, 
were by Mr. Dryden. In 1682, 
came out his - Reiigis Lore, de- 
ſigned as a defence of revealed 
religion, againſt Deiſts, Papiſts, 
Sc. and in 1684, he: publiſhed pl 
tranſlation of M. Maimbourg's Hiſ- 
tory oi the League, which he had 
_ undertaken by the command of 

king Charles II. On the death 
of that prince he wrote a poem 
ſacred to his - memory, entitled, 
Threnodia Auguftalis. 14 

Soon after the acceſſion of king 
James II. our author changed his 
religion fon that of the church of 
Rome, and wrote two pieces in 
vindication of the Romiſh tonets, 
viz, A Defenti of. the Papers, writ- 
ten by the late king, of bleſſed 
memory, found in his ſtrong box; 
and the celebrated poem, atter- 
watds anſwered by lord Halifax 
and Prior, entitled The Hiud and 
the Pant her. By this extraordinary 
itep he not only engaged himſelf 
in controverſy, and incurred much 


cenſure and ridicule from his con- 


temporary wits, but, on the com- 
ptetion- of the revolution, being, 
on account of his newly choſen 
religion, diſqualified from b-aring 
V " office under the government, 
he was tripped of the laurel, 
which to his itil greater mortiſi- 
cation was beſtowed on Shad wen. 
a man to whim he had a moſt 
ſerrled averion. This circam- 
tance occaſioned his wilting the 
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very efe Term, called Mac 


Flecknoe. 

Mr. Dryden's circumſtances had 
never been affluent ; but, now be- 
ing deprived of this little ſupport; 
he found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of writing for meer bread, 
We conſequently find him from 


this period engaged in performances 


of labour as well as genius, viz. in 


tranſlating works of others; and 
to this neceſſity perhaps our nation 


ſtands indebted for ſome of the 
beſt tranſlations extant. In ths 
year he loſt the laurel, he pob- 
liſhed' the life of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, fiom the French. In 1692; 
came out a tranſlation” of Juvenal 

and Perſius, in the firſt of which 
he had a confiderable hand, and 
of the latter the entire execution, 
In 1695 was publiſhed his proſe 
verſion of Freſnoy's Art of Paint- 
ing; and the year 1697 gave the 
world that tranſlation of. Virgil's 
works entire, which fill does, and 
perhaps ever will, ſtand foremoſt 
among the attempts made on that 
author. The pelite pieces of this 
eminent writer, ſuch as Pros 
Jogues, Epilogues, Epitaphs, Ele» 
gies, Songs, &. are too numerous 
to be ſpeciied here. They have 
been collected into volumes, and 
are now incorporated in his works 
among the Engliſh Poets. His 
Fables, the laſt work he publiſhed, 
conſiſt of many of the moſt inter- 


eſting ſtories in Homer, Ovid, 
Boccace, and Chaucer, tranſlated 


or modernized in the moſt elegant 
and poetical manner, together with 
ſome original pieces, among which 
15 that amazing Ode on St. Cœci- 
lia's day, which, though written 
in the very decline: of its author's 
life, and at a peried when oid age 
and diftreis conſpired as it were to 


damp his poetic ardor and clip 


the wings of fancy, yet poſteſſes ſo 
much of both, as would be ſaffi- 
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N cient to have rendered bim im- 


mortal, had he never written a ſin · 
gle line beſides. 

Dryden married the lady Eli- 
zabech Howard, ſiſter to the earl 
of Berkſhire, who ſurvived him 
eight years, though for the laſt 
— of them ſhe was a lunatic, 

aving been deprived of her ſenſes 
y a nervous fever. By this lady 
e had three ſons, who all ſurvived 
him. Their names were Charles, 
John, and Henry. Of the laſt of 
theſe I can trace no particulars. 


The ſecond ſome little account 


will be given of in the ſacceeding 
article; ; and, with reſpe& ta the 
eldeſt, there is a circumſtance re- 

ted by Charles Wilſon, Eſq; in 
Fe life of Congreve, which ſeems 
ſo well atteſted, and is ſelf of ſo 
14 extraordinary a nature, that 

cannot avoid admitting it to a 
place here. The event is as fol- 
lows, ; 

Dryden, with all his under- 
fanding, was weak enough to. 
fond of judicial aſtrology, and uſe 
to calculate the nativity of his 


children. When his lady was in 


labour with his ſon Charle, he, 
being told it was decent to with- 
draw, laid his watch on the table, 


| begging one of the ladies then pre- 


ſent, in a moſt { manner, tO 
take exact notice of the very mi- 
Bute, 'the child was horn; 3 which ſe 
did, and acquainted h 

About a week after, When his lady 
was pretty well recovered, Mr. 


Dryden took oceaſion to tell her 


that he had been calculating t the 
child's nativity, and obſerved, 
with grief, that he was born in an 
evil hour, for Jupiter, Venus, and 
the Sun, were all under the earth, 
and the logd of his aſcendant af- 
flicted with a hateful. ſquare of 
Mars and Saturn. If he lives to 
arrive at the 8th year, ſays he, 
$6 * will 20 near to die a violent 
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de 3 on his very birth-day; but 
„if he ſhould eſcape, as ] ſee but 
« ſmall hopes, ke will in the 2; 3d 
6 year be under the very ſame evil 
direction, and if he ſhould eſcape 
« that alſo, the 33d or 34th year 
« js, I fear“ —here he was inter. 
rupted by the immederate grief of 


his lady, who could no longer 


bear calamity prophecied to be. 
fall her fon. The time at laſt. 
came, and Auguſt was the inau- 
ſpicious month in which young 
Dryden was to enter into the eighth 
year of his age. The court being 
in progreſs, and Mr, Dryden at 
leiſure, he was invited 16 the 
country-ſeat of | the earl of Berk- 
ſhire, his brother-in-law, to keep 
the long vacation with len at 
Charlton in Wilts; his- lady Was 
invited to her uncle Mordaunt's, 
to paſs. the remainder of the ſum- 
mer. When they came to divide 
the children, lady Elizabeth would 
have him take John, and ſuffer 
her to take Charles; but Mr. Dry- 


den was too abſoldte, and they 


parted in anger; he tqok Charles 
With him, and ſue was obliged to 
be, content with John, When the 
fatal day came, the anxiety of ihe 
Jady's. ſpirits occafioned fuch 2n 
efferyeſcence of blood, 2s threw 
her into ſo violet: a,. fever, that 
her life wWas defpaired, of, till a 

letter came from, Mr. Dryden, re- 
proving her for her woman iſh cre- 
Gulity, and aſſuring her that her 
child was well, which recovered her 
ſpirits, and in fix weeks after, ſhe 
received an eclairciſſtment of the 
whole affair. Mr. Dryden, ei: her 
through fear of being reckoned 
ſuperſtitious, or thinking it 2 
ſcience beneath his ſtudy, was ex- 
tremely cautious of letting any one 


know that he was a dealer in aſ- 


trology; therefore could not ex- 
cuſe his abſence, on his ſon's an- 


— from a general hunting 
match 


; | 
[ rl 1 


match lord Berkſhire had made, At laſt, after a long life, hare 
to which all the adjacent gentle- raſſed with the moſt laborious of 
men were invited. When he went all fatigues, viz. that of the mind, 
out, he took care to fet the boy and continually made anxious by 
a double exerciſe in the Latin diſtreſs and difficulty, our author 
tongue, Which he taught his chil- departed this life on the firſt of 
dren himſelf, with a ſtrict charge May, 1701, and was interred in 
not to ſtir out of the room till his Weſtminſter- Abbey. On the 19th 
return; well knowing the taſk he of April he had been very bad with 
had ſet him would take up longer the gout and eriſipelas in one leg 3 
time. Charles was performing his but he was then ſomewhat reco- 
duty, in obedience to his father; yered, and deſigned to go abroad; 


but, as ill fate would. have it, the 
ſtag made towards the houſe; and 
the noiſe alarming the ſervants, 
they haſted out to ſee the ſport, 
One of them took young Dryden 
by the; hand, and led him out to 
ſee it alſo, when, juſt as they came 
to the gate, the flag being at bay 
with the dogs, made a bold puſh, 
and leaped over the court wall, 
which was very low, and very old; 
and the dogs following, threw 
down a part of the wall ten yards 
in length, under which Charles 
Dryden lay buried, He was im- 
mediately dug out, and after fix 
weeks languiſhing in a dangerous 


on the Friday following he eat a 


partridge for his ſupper, and going 


to fake a turn in the little garden 
behind his houſe in Gerard-Sireet, 
he was ſeized with a violent pain 
under the hall of the great toe of 
his right foot; that, unable to 
ſtand, he cried out for help, and 
was cartied in by his ſervants, 
when, upon ſending for ſurgeons, 
they found a ſmall black ſpot in 
the place affected ; he ſubmitted 
to their preſent applications, and 
when gone called his ſon Charles 
to him, uſing theſe words: I 
© know this black ſpot is a morti- 
& fication: I know alſo, that it 
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way he recoyered ;. ſo far Dryden's will ſeize my head, and that they 
prediction was fulfilled: in the will attempt to cut off my leg; 
twenty-third year of his age, but ] command you, my ſon, 
Charles fell from the top of an old “by your filial duty, that you do 
tower belonging to the Vatican * not ſuffer me to be diſmember- 
at Rome, octafioned by a ſwim- © &d:” as he fbretold, the event 
ming in his head, with which he proved; and his ſon was too du- 
was "ſeized, the heat of the day tiful to diſobey his father's com- 
being exceſſive. He again reco- mands. | 

yered, but was ever after in a lan- On the Wednefday morning fol- 
guiſhing ſickly ſtate. In the thir- lowing, he breathed his laſt, under 
ty-third year of his age, being re- the moſt excruciating pains, in the 
turned to England, he was un- Goth year of his age. 3 
happily drowned at Windſor. He The day after Mr. Dryden's 
had with another gentleman ſwum death, the dean ef Weſtminſter 
twice over the Thames; but re- ſent word to Mr. Dryden's widow, 
turning a third time, it was ſup- that he. would make a preſent of 
| he was taken with the cramp, the ground, and all other ahbey= 
becauſe he called out for help, fees, for the funeral: the lord Ha- 
though too late. Thus the father's lifax likewiſe ſent to the lady Eli- 
calculation proved but too pro- zabeth, and to Mr. Charles Dry» 
phetical, J den, offering to defray the * 
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ef our poet's funeral, and after- 
wards to beſtow five hundred pounds 
on a monument in the Abbey; 
which generous offer was -accept- 
ed. Accordingly, on Sunday fol- 
lowing, the company being aſ- 


ſembled, the corpſe was put iato a 


velvet hearſe, attended by eighteen 
mourning. coaches, When they 


were juſt ready to move, lord: ef- 


terys, ſon of lord chancellor Jet- 
terys, a name dedicated to infamy; 
with ſome of his rakiſh companions 
riding by, aſbed whoſe funeralit 
was; and being told it was Mr. 
Dryden's, he- proteſted he ſhould 
not be buried in that private man- 
ner, that he would himſelf, with 
the lady Elizabeth's leave, have 
the honour of the interment, and 
would beitow a thouſand pounds 
on a monument in the Abbey for 
him. This put. 2 flop. te their 
praceſſion; ant the lord Jefferys, 
wien ſeveral of the gentlemen, u ho 
mac alighted. from their coaches, 
went up ſtairs to the lady, who 
was ſick in bed. His lordſhip re- 
peaed the purport of what. he had 
taid below; but the lady Elizabeth 
refuſing ber! content, he fell on 
his knees, vob ing never to riſe till 
bisurqueit was granted. The lady 
under a ſudden ſurpriſe fainted 
nway; and lord Jefferys, pretending 
to havt obtained her conſent; or- 
Aerxil the body to be carried to 
Mr. Ruffel's, an undertaker in 
Cheaphde, and to be left there till 
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who pretended it was a drunken 
frolic, that he remembered nothing 
of the matter, and he might do 
what he pleaſed with the body, 
Upon this, the andertaker waited 
on the lady Elizabeth, who defired 
a day's reſpite, which was granted, 
Mr. Charles Dryden immediately 
wrote to the lord Jefferys, who re- 
turned for anſwer, that he knew 
nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more about it. Mr, 
Dryden hereupon applied agein to 
the lord Halifax and the biſhop 
of Rochefter, who abſolutely re- 
fuſed to do any thing in the affair, 
In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, who 
had been Mr, Dryden's intimate 
friend, ſent for the corpſe to the 
College of Phyſicians, and pro- 
poſed a ſubſcription ; which ſuc- 
ceeding, about three weeks after 
Mr. Dryden's deceaſe, Dr. Garth 
pronounced a fine Latin oration 
over, the body, which was con- 
veyed from the College, attended 
= a numerous train of coaches to 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, but in very 
great diſorder. Ac lait the corpſe 
arrived at the Abbey, which was 
all eniighted. ' No organ played, 
no anthem ſung; only two of the 
ſipging boys preceding the corpie, 
Who ſung an ode of Horace, with 
each a {mall cand!e in'their hand. 


When the | funeral} was over, Mr. 


Charles Dryden ſent a challenge 


to lord Jefferys, who refuſing to 


anſwer it, he ſent ſeveral others, 


and went often himſelf; but could 


further orders. In the mean time | 
-neither-get a letter delivered, nor 


the Abbey was lighted up, the 


ground opened, the choir aitend- 
$29, and the biſhop: waiting ſome 
hours to no purpoſe for the corpſe. 
"The next day Mr. Charles Dryden 
waited on wy lord Halifax and 
the biſhop; and endeavoured: to 
excuſe his mother, by relating the 
trulh. Three days aſter, the un- 
dertaker having received no or- 
dere, hon the lord Jefferys; 


admittance to ſpeak to him; 


which ſo incenſed him, that, find- 


ing his or dg. ip refuſed to anſwer 


him like a gentleman, he re ſolved 


to watch an opportunity, and brave 
him to fight, though with all the 
rules of honour ; which his lord- 
ſhip hearing, quitted the town, 
and Mr. Charles never had an op- 
portunity to meet him, though he 
ſought 


Dirt 
fought it to his death, with the 


utmoſt application, 

Mr. Dryden had no monument 
erected :o him for ſeveral years; 
tO which Mr. Pope a ludes in his 


epitaph intended for W DIE, 


in this line. 


Beneath a rude and namele js Heone 
ve {lt bes 


In a note upon-which we are in- 
formed, that+ the tomb 'of Mr. 
Dryden was erected upon this hint, 
by Sheffictd duke of Buckingham, 
to which was originally intended 
this epitaph : 


This She Held raisid. The . duff 
below, 
Was Dryden once; 


the reſt who i 
not know ? | 


Which was fince changed za 
the Plain pang now N 
it, viz. | 


I. b R V D E N, 

Natus Aug. 9, 1621. 
Mortuus Mai 5 
Jobannes Sheffield, dur Buckingha- 

mienſis, poſuit. 


Mr. Dryden's character has been 
very differently drawn by differ- 
ent hands, ſome of which have ex: 
alted it to the higheſt degree of 
commendation and others debaſed 
it to the ſevefeſt cenſure, The 
latter, however, we muſt charge to 
that ſtrong ſpirit of party which 


prevailed during great part of 


Dryden's time, and ought there- 
fore to be taken with gicat allow- 
55. Were we indeed to form 

a judgment of the author from 
ſome of his dramatic writings, we 


ſhou'd perhaps he apt to conclude. 


him a man of the moſt licentious 
mora's, many of hi- comedies con- 
taining a great ſhare of looſencſs, 
even extending to obſcenity ; - bur 
if we conſider that, as che poet 
JR us, a | 
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numbers, of any 
lived either before or ſince his 


DR 
Thoſe who live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe 


to live, 
if we then look back to the ſcan- 
dalous licence of the age he lived 
in, the indigence which at times 
he underwent, and the neceſſity he 
conſequently lay under of comply- 
ing with the public taſte however 
depraved, we ſhall ſurely not re- 
fuſe our pardon to the compelled 
writer, nor our credit to thoſe of 
his contemporaries, who were in- 
timately acquainted with him, and 
who have aſſured us there was no- 
thing remarkably vicious in his 
perſonal character. 

From ſome parts of his hiſtory 
he appears unſteady, and to have 
too readily temporized with the 
ſeveral revolutions in church and 
ſtate. This, however, might in 
ſome meaſure have been owing to 
that natural timidityand diffidence 
in his diſpoſition, which almoſt all 
the writers ſeem to agree in his 
poſſeſſing. Congreve, whoſe au- 
thority cannot be ſuſpected, has 


given us ſuch an account of him, 


as makes him appear no leſs/amia- 
ble in his private character as a 
man, than he was illuſtrious in his 
public one as a poet, In the 
former light, according to that 
gentleman, he was humane, com- 
paſſionate, forgiving, and ſincerely 
friendly; of an extenſive read- 
ing, a tenacious memory, and a 
ready communication; gentle in 
the corrections of the writings of 


others, and patient under the re- 


prehenſion of his own deficiencies; 
eaſy of "acceſs himſelf, but flow 


and diffident in his edvenices to 


others; and of all men the moſt 
modeſt and the moſt eaſy to be 


diſcountenanced in his approaches, 


either to his ſuperiors or his equals. 
As to his writings, he 1s perhaps 
the happieſt in the harmony of his 
et who ever 
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his proie 0 oY poetical 41) 
bomball, conciie without pedan- 
try, ard clear without prolizity. 
As a dramatiſt he bas, perhaps, 
the leaſt mexit; of all his writings 3 
and indeed the fair confeſiron 
which he bas made of his unfity 
peſs for the writing of comedy 
(and his comic, pieces it is that 
bave been the moſt ſeverely hand- 
led by the £1itics) would, one 


might imagine, wor been fuf- 


timents Jy 


Fclent tp, fitepce. the clamour of 


that ſna li Hand. .. The paſſage 
is in Ris ad. mirable Eſfay on Dra- 
matic Poetry: : + 1 want (ſays he) 
that gaiety, of humour that is 
de required in it. My conyerſa- 
<« tion is o and dall, my. Hy: 
< mour {aturyine and reſerved, 
In thort, Jam none of thoſe who 
6 endeavour to break jeſis in com- 
« pany, and make re partecs; 1o 
40 © that th. ſe who decry my come: 
40 ces, dv. ME, no injury, except it 
4 be in ppint of profit. Re puta- 
< tion in them is the laſt thing to 
4 which 1 "af pretend. We u 
In tragedy giio he ſeems to have 
been very diffident of his own'me- 
Tit, and conſcious of che diſad- 
vantages he Jay under From his 
compelled neceih- y of rendering 
bis pieces popula:.z and though 
there are many of them which are 


truly excellent, yet he tells us, 


that he never wrote any thing in 
the dramatic way. to pPenſt himſelf 
but his Al for Leve. | ſhail, how- 
ever, cloſe my account of chis ce- 


lebrated author with the words of 


Mr. Congreve, who has borne the 
following ſtr qq teſtimonial to his 
poetical merit. 

& may venture (fays hat gen- 


tleman) to ſay, in general terms, 
that no man has wiitten in our 
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DR 
language ſo much, and fuch 


various maiter,, and in ſo vari. 
ous manners, ſo well, Another 
thing, may ſey, was very peculiar 
to — Pak which is, that bis purts did 
not decline with his years, bug 
that he was an improved writer to 
the laſt, even to near ſeventy years 
of age; improving even in fre 
and imagination as well as in 
judgment ; ;. Witneſs his Ode on St, 
Cæcilia's Day, and his Fables, his 
lateſt performance, He was equal- 
2. excellent in verſe and proſe. 
is proſe had all the clearneſs 
eee, ee without deyiating into 
* e lan $42 e or diction of poetry, 
n bis 55 echs, his UAon is, when 
ever his. ſub EE I fguires it, ſo 
foblime, aba ſo 1520 poerical, 
that its 1 like that of pure 
gold, cannot be deſtroyed, Take 
his yerſes, and diveſt them of their 
rhymes, disjoint them of their 
numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſ- 
ſions, make what arrangement or 
fiſpoſirion you pleafe in Bis words; 
yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, 
and ſomething which witl be found 
incapable of being reduced 10 ab- 
ſoiute proſe, What he bes Bone 
1n any one ſpecies or dittinct kind 


of writing would have been ſuf⸗ 


ficient ta have acquired him a very 
great name, If he had written 
nothing but his Prefaces, or no- 
thing but bis Songs and his Pro- 
logues, each of them would have 
entitled him to the pre ſerence and 


diſtinction of excelling in its kind. 


Be ſides his other numerous writ- 
ings, he was author of, and con- 
cerned in, the following dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. The Wild Gallant, C. This 
was his firſt piece, but J believe 
not printed before 1669. 4to. 

. 78. Rival Ladies. T. C. 4t0. 
1664. 


5 The Indian Emperour, 4to. 
1667. 


4. Secret 
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4. Secret Love; or, The Maiden | 
Qlleu. 4to. 1668. 

TS Sir Martin Mar-all. C. 40. 
. 2668. 

6. The Tempe. C. 4to. 1670. 
7. An Evening's Love; or, The 
Meck Aftrologer. 4to. 1671. 

8. Tyraniice Love ; or, The Ry pyal 
Martyr. T. 4to. 1672. 

9. The Conguift of Granada. to. 
1672. 

. T6. Alnanzor and Almahid- or, 
The Conqugſi of Granada, Part II. 

40. 1672. 
nts e Alamode. C. 4% 
1673 

I 4 . The Aer ; Or, ri in 
a Nunnery. 4to. 1673. 

13. Amboyna, FT. 4to. 1673. 

14. The State of Iunocence and Fall 
sf Man, O. 4to. 1674. 

15. Aurengzehe, F. 4to. 1676, 

16. Al for Love. T. 5 1678. 

17. Oed. pus. T. 4to. 167 

| 10. Ti 2 and Creflua. K. 4to. 
1679. 

19. The Kind Keeper 3 or, Mr. 
Limberham. C. 4t0. 1680. 

20. The Spauiſb Phar. 1E. 
4to, 16817. 

21. The Duke of Guife, T. 4to, 
1683. 

22. Albion and Albianus, O. fo. 
2685. 

I's Don Sebgſtian. F. 4to. 1690. 
224. Amphitryon. C. to. 1691. 
| 1 5. King Arthur, D. O. 4to. 

bo 

26. Cleomenes the Spartan Hero, 
T. 4to. 1692. 

27. Love triumphant, T. C. 4to. 
1694. 
He brought upon the ſtage a 


Play, of which he only wrote one 
ſcene, called, 


| - he M. Halen Haſband. C. 4to. 
1075. 
Daypen, Jonn, jun. This 
gentleman was ſecond fon to the 
great poet laſt-mentioned. He 
went eurly to Rome, where he was 


=) 


; 10 1 | 


ſelf to be Wi 
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entertained by the pope as one cf 
the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, 
and at which place he died; but I 


cannot trace in what year that 
event happened. While he _ 


abroad he wrote one Play, whic 


he fen: over to his father, wha at 
length brought it on the tage, 


though not till ſome years after i it 


was written. It is eptitled, 

The Huſband his D Gichol8. C. 
4to. 1696. 

Dvuzois, DorxoTAHEA. Was the 
wife of a mufician, and 9, A 
of the earl of An 5 r by / 
Sympſon, a la wh aſferted Jab 
af his“ lordſhip, 
though wipe 18 him, In con- 


ſequence of this diſputed right, 


the preſent lady was never 'ac- 
knowledged as legitimately be- 
longing to the aby but paſſed 
moit of her life in reat indigence 


and ineffectual attempts to eftabliſh 


her claim to that diſtipckion, which 


the alſo uſed in the title-pages of 


her writings. She printed an ac- 
count of her own ſtory in a —_ 
cailed THEODOR A. A Novel, 
2 vols. 1770, and died a few 1 
paſt. She wrote one muſical en- 
tertainment, called, 
The Divorce. M. E. 4to. 1771, . 
DurrEr, THOMAas. This ad- 
thor was a milliner in the New 
Exchange; but, his genius leading 
him to randarg poetry, he wrote 


ſeveral pieces for the age, which 


at firſt met with good ſucceſs, but 
afterwards ſunk into contempt and 
oblivion. And, indeed, the favour- 
able reception thęy found at their 
firſt appearance, ſeems not to have 
been ſo much owjng to the genius 
of their author, which was but of 
a very moderate rank, as to that 
fond neſs of abuſe and ſcurrility 
which has been alygpſt at all times 
prevalent with. the public; and 
Mr. Duffet ſtood more indebted to 
the "_ names of "thoſe authors 

whoſe 
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-whoſe works he attempted to bur- 
leſque and ridicule, viz. Dryden, 
Shadwell, and Settle, than to any 
merit of his own. Traveſtie and 
burleſque will ever create a laugh ; 


but, however intended, can never do 


any eſſential hurt to performances 


of real worth; nor could the Mock 


"Tempeſt, Pliche, or Empreſs 'of Mo- 
rocco, leſſen, in the opinion of the 
judicious, the value of the ori- 
ginals on which they are founded. 
And although now and then a great 
genius and a true fund of humour 
may ſtamp immortality on a bur- 
leſque, as in the caſe of Scarron's 
Virgil Travgſtie, and Cotton's, Scar- 
ronides, yet, where a deficiency of 
thoſe brilliant qualities is apparent, 
and a vein of ſcurrility and per- 
_ ſonal ill- nature indulged, as in the 
above-named works of Mr. Duf- 
fet, though they may for a ſhort 
period draw-in. the public to join 
in the laugh zu them, yet it will 
conſtantly be found, in a little 
time, to exchange it for laughing 
at them, and at length to condemn 
them to a perpetual obſcurity and 
contempt. 5 
The pieces Mr. Duffet has left 
behind him, the beſt of which were 
thoſe which met with the worſt ſuc- 
ceſs, are fix in number, viz. 

1. Amorous old Woman. C. 4to. 
7.” A | mo. 
2. Spaniſo Rogue. C. 4to. 1674. 
3 . Empreſs of Morocco. F. 4to. 
1674. FA es hath 
4. Mock Jap F. 4to. 1675. 
F. Beauty's Triumph. M. Ato. 
1676. | 18 
. Phche Debauch'd, C. Ato. 
_——_— 
Among theſe, however, the firſt 
is every where mentioned as by an 
unknown author, excepting by 


.. Langbaine, who attributes it to 


; this writer. . | 55 
Duxconat, William. This 


Fa 


Lentleman was the younger ſon of 
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John Duncombe, Eſq. of Stocks, 
in Hertfordſhire. He married 2 
iter of Mr. Hughes, author of 
The Siege of Damaſcus, and was 
the writer and editor” of ſeveral 
agreeable works, He died Feb. 26, 
17tg, at the age of fourſcore y ears. 

His dramatic works are, 

1. Aihbaliah. T. 1722. 


2. Lucius Funins Brutus. F. 


1734. | 

D'Urrty, Tromas, This au- 
thor, who is more generally ſpoken 
of by the familtar name of l'om, 
was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in France. His parents, be- 
ing Hugonots, fled om R:chelle 
before it was belicged by Lewis 
XIII. in 1628, ard feitled at 
Exeter, where this their ſon was 
born, but in what year is uncer- 
tain, He was originally bred to 
the law, bur ſoon finding that pro- 
feſſion too ſaturnine for his volatile 
and lively genius, he quitted it, to 
become a devotee of the Muſes; 
in which he met with no ſmail ſuc- 
ceſs. His dramatic pieces, which 
are very numerous, were in general 
well received; yet, though he has 


not been dead above fixty years, 


there is not one of them now on the 


muſter-roll of acting plays; that 


licentiouſneſs of intrigue, looſe- 
neſs of ſentiment, and indelicacy 
of wit, which were their ſtrongeſt 
recommendations to the audiences 
for whom they were written, har- 
ing very juſtly baniched them from 
the ſtage in this period of- purcr 
taſte, Yet are they very far from 
being totally devoid of merit. The 


_ plots are in general buſy, intricate, 
and entertaining; the characters 


not ill drawn, although rather too 
farcical, and the language, if not 
perfectly correct, yet eaſy and well 
adapted for the dialogue of Co- 


medy. But what Mr. D'Urfey 
obtained his gfeateſt reputation 


by, was a peculiarly happy * 


— 


Yu; 


he poſſeſſed in the writing of Sa- 
tires and irregular Odes. Many 
of theſe were upon temporary oc- 


ſervice to the party in whoſe cauſe 


his natural vivacity and good- 
humour, obtained him the favour 
of great numbers of perions of all 
ranks and conditions, monarchs 
themſeives not excluded, He was 
ſtrongly attached to the tory inte- 
ret, and in the latter part of queen 
Anne's reign had frequently the 
honour of diverting that princeſs 
with witty catches and ſongs of 


times, written by himſelf, and 
tertaining manner. Ard the au- 


67, has given a very humourous 
account of Mr, D*Urfey, with a 
view to recommend him to the 
public notice for a benefit play, 
tells us, that he remembered king 
Charles II. leaning on Tom D*Ur- 
frey's ſhoulder miore than once, 
and humming over a ſong with 
him. ; 
He was certainly a very divert- 
ing companion, and a chearful, 
honeſt, good-nacured man; fo that 


lte companies and converlations 
from the beginning of Charles [1's 
to the latter part of king George l's 
reign; and many an honeſt gentle- 
man got a reputation in his coun- 
uy by pretending to have been 
in company with Tom D'Urfey. 
Yet, ſo univerſal a favourite as he 
Was, it is apparent, that towards 


the latter part of his life he ſtood 


In need of aſſiſtance to prevent his 
paling the remainder of it in a 
cage like a ſinging bird, for, to 
ſpeak in his own words, as repeated 
by the above- named author, ** at- 
0 . A | , 

. ter having written more Odes 
; h; T6. BY "SE WS. fi 

man Horace, and about four 


6 1743. TI; 


caſions, and were of no little 


he wrote; which, together with 


humour, ſuited to the ſpirit of the 
which he ſung in a lively and en- 


thor of the Gzardian, who, in No 


de was the delight of the moſt po- 
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« times as many Comedies 2 
„ Terence, he found himſelf re- 
e duced to great difficulties by the 
«« :mportunities of a ſęet of man, 
% who of late years had furniſhed - 
„him with the accommodations 
© of life, and would mot, as we\ 
< ſay, be paid with a ſong.” Mr. 
Addiſon then informs us, that, in 
order to extricate him from theſe 
difficulties, he himſelf immediate- 
ly applied to the directors of the 
play-houſe, who very generouſly 
agreed to act the Plotting Siſters, a 
play of Mr. D'Urfey's, for the 
benefit of its author. What the re- 
ſult of this benefit was, does not ap- 
pear; but it was probably ſuffigiens. 
to make him eaſy, as we find him 
living and continuing to write with. * 
the fame humour and livelineſs to 
the time of his death, which hap- 
pened on the 26th of February, 
1723, What was his age at this 
time, is not certainly ſpecified any 
where, but he muſt have been con- 
ſiderably advanced in life, his firſt 
Play, which could ſcarcely have 
been written before he was twenty 
years of age, having made its ap- 
pearance forty-ſeven years before. 
He was buried in the church - yard 
of St. James's, Weſtminſter. 


* 


— 


. Thoſe who have a curioſity to 
ſee his Ballads, Sonnets, &c. may 
find a large number of them 


brought together ia a collection 


in fx volumes in duodecimo, in- 
utled Pl; to purge Melancholy, of 
which the Guardian, in No 29. 
ſpeaks in very favourable terms. 
The titles of his dramatic pieces 


may be found in the enſuing liſt. 


1. Stege of Memphis. T. 4to. 1676. 
2, Foud Huſband, 5 4to. 1076. 
3. Madam ficke. C. 450. 16755 
4 Hool turud Critic, C., 4. 
1678 | „ 44 1 48 
5. Trick for Tric. C. to. 1678, 
6. Squire Old-Sap. C, 4to; 1679. 

7. Partzons Wife. C. dio. 168g 
: 8. Sir 


8. Sir 
1681, 
| 9. R 417. C. 4to. 1682. 
10. Hurd Princeſs. F. C. Ato. 
16832. CEN 8 
11. Commonwealth of Nomen. T. 
C. 410. 16866. | ED 


Banditti, C. 4to. 1686. 


12. 

13. Fool's Preferment, C. 4t0. 
1688. ds | * ; f wages SY” K 
14. BA D' Ambois. T. 4to. 
A 5 „ 


156. Love for Money. C. 4to. 
1691. * * 5 * 2 * „ * Y 
16. Marriage-hater match'd. C. 
to. 1692. FVV; 
17% Richmond Heireſs, C, ꝗto. 
r 7 79 


gto. 1694. 
19. Don Ruixote, C. Part II. 


4¹0. 1694, 


E E. See K. F. : 
0 EAchakp, LAWRENCE. 
This gentleman was the ſon of 
Thomas Eachard, a clergyman, and 
was born at Barſham, ihe county 
of Suffolk, in the year 1689. ' He 
received his early education in the 
houſe of his father, and at the age 
of ſeventeen, May 26, 1687, was 
admitted a ſizer of Chriſt's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of B. A. in 1691, and 
of M. A. in 1695, He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and was 
preſented to the living of Weſton 
and Elkinton in Lincolnſhire, where 
| he ſpent above twenty years of his 
fe. He was alſo made preben- 
gary of Lincoln, and on the 12th 


r 
Barnaly Whig. C. qto. 


18. Don Puixote, C. Part I. 


20. Don Puixote, C. Part Ill. 


Atto. 1696. | 
21. Cynthia and Endymion, 0, 
GR fo vis Fon | 
22. Imrigues of Verſalllis. C. 4to, 
1697. _ nigh | | 
23. Campaigners, C. 4to. 160, 
24. anf. Play in 5 
Parts. 40. 1690. 40. 17 . 
25. Bath, C. 4to. 1701. 
26. Wonders in the Sun. C. 0, 
Z | 
27. Modern Prophets C. 4to. N. 
D. [1709.] 5 
28. Old Mode and the New, C 
4t0. N. 9. „ 
29. The T<vo Queens of Brentford, 
Mp, Sr P72 © | 
30. Grecian Heroine, T. 8vo. 
LIE» | 


31. Ariadne, P. O. vo. 1721, 


% 
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of Auguſt, 1712, inſtalled arch 
deacon 'of Stow. By king George 
the Firſt, he was preſented to the 
livings of Rendelſham, Socburn, 
and Alford, in Suffolk, at which 
places he lived about eight years if 
a continued ill ſtate of health. 
Being adviſed to go to Scarborough 
for the uſe of the waters, he pro- 
ceeded as far as Lincoln, but there 
declining very faſt, he was incapa- 
ble of proſecuting his journey; aud 
on the 16th of Auguſt, 1730, 75 
ing to take the air, he died in his 
chariot, and was buried on the 196 
of the ſame month in the chance 
of St. Mary Magdalen's Church in 
Lincoln, without any grave-tong 
or other monument of him. He 


acquired 
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acquired a great reputation by his 
writings, more eſpecially his Hiſtory 
of England, which, though vio- 
lently attacked by Oldmixon, is ſtill 
held in conſiderable eſtimation. In 


the dramatic way he has produced 


nothing original, nor any thing in- 
tended for theatrical repreſentation, 
but has, however, favoured the 
world with very good tranſlations, 
from Plautus and Terence, of the 
nine following Comedies, viz, 

I. Amphytrion, C. 

2. Epidicus. C. | 

3. Rudens, 8vo. 1694. 12zmo. 
1716. | 

4. Andria. C. 

5. Eunuchus, C. 

6. Heautontimorumenos. 

7. Adelphi. C. 

8. Hecyra. 

9 Phormio, 

.CCLESTON, EDWaRrD, Of this 
gentleman I know no more than 
that he was author of one dramatic 
piece, entitled, | 

Noah's Flood. O. gto. 1679. 
It was afterwards republiſhed by 
two different titles, viz, 

The Catacliſu, and 

The Deluge. 

EDwARD THE SIXTH. It is 
aſſerted by Holland, in his Hero- 


ologia, as quoted by Mr. Walpole, 


p. 23. Royal Authors, vol. I. that 
this monarch not only wrote notes 
from the Lectures or Sermons he 
heard, but compoſed à moſt ele- 
gant Comedy, the title of which 
was. Ts 
The Whore of Balylon. 

Ot the exiſtence ot this piece, Mr. 


Walpole appears to entertain ſome 


doubt, Tanner, however, from 
Bale, mentions it, and quotes a 
ſingle line from it, by which it is 
ſhewn to have been written in 


Latin, 


Epwarps, RICHARD. This 
very early writer was born 1n 


Somerſetſnire in 2523, was admit- 


Vo I. I. 
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ted a ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti 
College in Oxford, under the tu- 
ition of George Etherege, May 11, 
15 40. In the beginning of 1547, 
ng only twenty-four years 
age, he was elected a ſtudent of the 
upper table of Chriſt Church, at its 
foundation by king Henry VIII. 
and the ſame year took his degree 
as Maſter of Arts, In the begin- 
ning of queen Elizabeth, he was 
made one of the gentlemen of her 
chapel, and teacher of muſic to the 
children of the choir, Chetwood 
aſſerts, but on what foundation L 
know not, that he had a licence 
granted him by that monarch to 
ſuperintend the children of the 
chapel as her majeſty's company 
of comedians; or, in other terms, 
had a patent as manager of a thea- 
tre royal 1n that reign. Be that as 
it will, it 1s certain that he was 
eſteemed both an excellent poet and 
muſician, as many of his compoſi- 
tions in muſic (for he was not only 
ſkiiled in the executive, but alſo in 
the theoretical part of that ſcience) 
and his works in poetry do ſhew; 
for which he was highly valued 
by thoſe that knew him, eſpecially 
his aſſociates in Lincoln's-Inn, of 
which ſociety he was not only a 
member, but in ſome reſpects an 
ornament, _ ; 

He is almoſt one vf our firſt dra- 
matic writers, having left behind 
him three pieces, which were re- 
preſented on the ſtage, the earlieſt 
of which is dated as ſoon as 1 562. 
'Their titles are, 

1. Damon and Pythias. C. 

2. Palamon and Arcyte. C. in 
two Parts. 

The firſt of theſe was acted at 
court and in the univerſity, and is 
reprinted in the firſt volume of 
Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays. 
Of the latter, Wood has furniſhed 
us with the following anecdote, viz. 
that being acted in Chriſt Church 

L Hall, 
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Hall, 1566, before queen Eliza- 
beth, her majeſty was ſo much de- 
lighted with it, that ſending for 
the author to her, ſhe was pleaſed 
to give him many thanks, with 


penis of reward for his pains. 


e alſo tells us, that in the ſaid 
play was acted a cry of hounds in 


the quadrangle, upon the train of 


a fox in the hunting of Theſeus; 
with which the young ſcholars, 
who ſtood in the remoter parts of 
the ſtage and in the windows, were 
ſo much taken and ſurprized, ſup- 
Poling it had been real, that they 
cried out, there, there—he's caught, 
he's caught. All which the queen, 
merrily beholding, ſaid, OH ex- 
cellent ! theſe boys in wery truth are 
ready to leap out of. the windows to 
Follow the hounds, He adds more- 
over, that at a ſort of private re- 
hearſal of this piece before the 


_ queen's arrival at Oxford, in the 


preſence of certain courtiers, it was 
Jo well Liked by them, that they 
ſaid it far ſurpaſled Damon and 
Pythias, than which they thought 
nothing could be better; nay, ſome 
even ſaid, that if the. author pro- 
ceeded to wri'e any more plays 
before bis death, he would certain- 
Jy run mad. This, however, wus 
never put to the teſt, for though 
he hegan ſome other dramatic 
pieces, he never finiſhed any but 
the above, death taking him away, 
much lamented by all the ingeni- 
ous men of his time, that very 
year 1566. He wrote ſeveral 
poems, which were publiſned after 
his death, together with thoſe of 
ſome authors, in a collection en- 
titled, A Paradiſe of dainty Dewiſes, 
1578. And when he was in the 
extremity of his laſt ſickneſs, he 
wrote a poem on that occaſion, 
which was eſteemed a good piece, 
entitied, FEdiward,'s Sculjuil; or, 
The Soules Knell. © 

Eepzs, Riczarp. Is ſup- 
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poſed to have been born in Bed. 
fordſhire. After an education at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, he went 10 
the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt 
Church in 1571. He proceeded 
in arts in 1578, and about the 
ſame time entered into orders, and 


became a. celebrated preacher, 


In 1584, he was inſtalled a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral of Saliſ. 
bury, and afterwards appointed 
chaplain to queen Elizabeth. He 
received the canonry of Chriit 
Church in 1586. In 1589, he waz 
created doctor of divinity ; and in 
1596. was made dean of Worgeſter, 
in which laſt ſtation he remained 
until his death, which happened on 
the 19th of November, 1604. 

In Meres's Wits Treaſury, 1598, 
p. 283. he is enumerated among 


the writers of tragedy at that 


period; and Wood fays, that 
his younger years he ſpent in 
„ poetical fancies, and compoſing 
% plays, moſtly tragedies ; but at 
** riper he became a pious and 
„ grave divine, an ornament to 
„ his profeſſion, and a grace to 
4e the pulpit.” 

None of Dr. Eedes's Plays are 
now exiſting. _ 
ELIZABETH, QUEEN. Our rea- 
ders may perhaps be ſurprized to 


fund the name of this illuſtrious 


princeſs among the catalogue of 
our dramatic writers, as it is well 
known that there is no piece ex- 
tant as hers. Vet it would be an 
inexcuſable omiſſion in a work of 
this nature, were we to paſs over 
unnoticed the information which 
Sir Robert Naunton and others 
have given us, that this princeſs, 
tor her own private amuſement, 
tranſlated one of the tragedies of 
Euripides from the Greek; though 
which particular play it was, they 


have none of them ſpecified. To 


attempt any account oi t- e my 
| 0 
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of the life and reign of this 11- 


luſtrious ſovereign, beſides that it 


would far o'erleap the bounds of 
our work, would be an act of ab- 
ſolute ſuperfluity, as it has been 
ſo well and amply executed by 
many hiſtorians of great abilities. 
We ſhall only here obſerve, that 
the circumſtance on which we have 


here had occaſion to mention her, 


is one teſtimonial among many of 
that eminence in learning which 
ſhe maintained, and that ſhe not 
only was perfe& miſtreſs of moſt 
of the living languages, but was 
alſo equally well acquainted with 
the dead ones, and converſant with 


the Jabours of the ingenious in 


aces far remote. | 
EsTcouRT, RicHarRD. This 
gentleman was an aQtor as well as 
a writer. He was born at Tewkſ- 
bury, in Glouceſterſhire, according 
to Chetwood (General Hiſtory of 
the Stage, p. 140.) in 1068, and 
received his education at the Latin 
ſchool of that towy, but having an 
early inclination for the ſtage, he 


ſtole away from his father's houſe 


at fifteen years of age, and joined 
a travelling company of come- 


dians then at Worceſter, where, 


for fear of being known, he made 
his firſt appearance in woman's 


cloaths, in the part of Roxana in 
Alexander the Great. But this diſ- 


guiſe not ſufficiently | concealing 
him, he was obliged to make his 
eſcape from a purſuit that was 
made after him, and, under the 
appearance of a girl, to proceed 
with great expedition to Chipping 
Norton. Here however being diſ- 


covered, and overtaken by his pur- 


ſuers, he was brought back to 
Tewkſbury, and his father, in or- 
der to prevent ſuch excurlions for 


the future, ſoon after carried him 


up to London, and bound him ap- 
prentice to an apothecary in Hatton- 
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Garden. From this confinement 
Mr. Chetwood, who probably might 
have known him, and perhaps had 
theſe particulars from his own 
mouth, tells us, that he broke 
away, and paſſed two years in Eng- 
land in an itinerant life; though 
Jacob, and Whincop after him, 
lay that he ſet up in buſineſs, but 
not finding it ſucceed to his liking, 
quitted it for the ſtage. Be this 
however as it will, it is certain 
that he went over to Ireland, 
where he met with good ſucceſs on 
the ſtage, from whence he came 
back to London, and was received 
in Drury-Lane theatre. His firſt 
appearance there was in-the part of 
Dominic the Spaniſh Fryar, in 
which, although in himſeif but a 
very middling actor, he eſtabliſhed 
his character by a cloſe imitation 
of Leigh, who had been very cele- 
brated in it. And, indeed, in this 
and all his .other parts, he was 
moſtly indebted for his applauſe to 
his powers of mimickry, in which 
he was inimitable, and which not 
only at times afforded him oppor- 


tunities of appearing a much better 


actor than he really was, but en- 
abling him to copy very exactly 
ſeveral performers of capital me- 
rit, whoſe manner he remembered 
and aſſumed, but alſo by recom- 
mending him to a very numerous 
acquaintance in private life, ſe- 
cured him an indulgence for faults 
in his public profeſſion, that he 
might otherwiſe perhaps never 
have been pardoned; amon 

which he was remarkable for the 


gratification of that “ piriful am- 


bition, as Shakſpeare jultly ſtiles 
it, and for which he condemns the 
low comedians of his own time, 
of imagining he could help his au- 
thor, and tor that reaſon frequent- 


ly throwing in additions of his 


cwn, which the author not only 
E:2-: N had 
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had never intended, but perhaps 
would have conſidered as moſt op- 
poſite to his main intention. 
Eſtcourt, however, as a compa- 
nion, was perfectly entertaining and 


agreeable, and Sir Richard Steele, 


in the SpeFator, records him to have 
been not only a ſprightly wit, but 


a perſon of eaſy and natural polite- 


neſs. In a word, his company was 
extremely courted by every one, 
and his mimickry ſo much ad- 
mired, that perſons of the firſt 
quality frequently invited him to 
their entertainments, in order to 
divert their friends with his drol- 
lery, on which occaſions he con- 
ſtantly received very handſome 
preſents for his company. Among 
others he was a great favourite 
with the duke of Marlborough, 
and at the time that the famous 
Hef Steak Club was erected, which 
conſiſted of the chief wits and 


greateſt men in the kingdom. Mr. 


Kitcourt had the office aſſigned him 
of their Providore, and as a mark 


of diſlinction of that honour, he 


uſed, by way of a badge, to wear 
a ſmall gridiron of gold, hung 
about his neck with a green filk 
ribband. He quitted the ſtage 
ſome years before his death, which 
happened in 1713, when he was 
interred in the pariſh of St. Paul's, 
Covent-Garden, where his brother 
comedian, Joe Haines, had been 
buried a few years before. He 
left behind him two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 


I. Fair Example. C. 4to. 1706. 


2. Pruula, Interl. 4to. N. D. 
The latter of theſe was only a ri- 
dicule on the abſurdity of the Italian 
operas at that time, in which not 
only the unnatural circumſtance 
was indulged of muſic and har- 
mony attending on all, even the 
moſt agitating paſſions, but alſo 
the very words themielves which 


were to accompany that muſic, 


N 
were written in different languages, 
—— as the performers who 
were to ſing them happened to be, 
Italians or Engliſh. | 
ETHEREGE, SIR GEORGE, Knt. 
This gentleman, ſo remarkable for 
his wit and pallantry, flouriſhed in 
in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. He was deſcended from 
a very good and ancient family in 
Oxfordſhire, and was born about 
the year 1636. It is ſuppoſed that 
he received the early parts of his 
education at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, though it does not appear 
that he made any long reſidence 
there, an inclination for ſeeing the 


world having led him to travel 


into France when he was very 
young. On his return, he for 
ſome time ſtudied the municipal 
laws of this kingdom at one of the 
inns of court, but finding that 
kind of ſtudy too heavy jor his 
volatile and airy diſpoſition, and 
conſequently making but little pro- 
greſs in it, he ſoon quitted it for 
pleaſure and the purſuit of gayer 
accompliſhments, 

In 1664, he brought on the ſtage 
his Comedy of The Comical Re- 


venge, or, Love in a Tub, which 


met with good ſucceſs, and intro- 
duced him to the intimacy of the 
earl of Dorſet, with whom, as wel! 
as other leading wits, ſuch as the 
duke of Buckingham, lord Ro- 
cheſter, Sir Charles Sed:ey, &c. 
bis eaſy unreſerved converſation 


and happy addreſs rendered him a 


very great favourite. The ſucceſs 
of this inſpired him to the writing 
of a ſtil] better Comedy, viz. She 


<vou'd if foe could; This piece 


raiſed great expectations of fre- 

gent additions to the amuſements 
of the theatre from ſo able a pen; 
but Mr. Etherege was too much 
addicted to pleaſure, and had too 
few incitements ſrom neceflity, for 
him to give any conſtant appli- 

| | cation 
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cation to the Belles Lettres, which 
he made only the amuſement of a 
few leiſure moments. So that he 
produced but one play more, and 
that not till eight years after the 
preceding one. This was the Mar 
of Mode, which 1s perhaps the moſt 
elegant comedy, and contains more 
of the real manners of high life 
than any one the Engliſh ſtage was 
ever adorned with. This piece 
he has dedicated to the beautiful 
dutcheſs of York, in whoſe ſervice 
he then was, and who had ſo high 
a regard for him, that when, on 
the acceſſion of king James II. 
ſhe came to be queen, ſhe pro- 
cured his being ſent ambaſlador 
firſt to Hamburgh, and afterwards 
to Ratiſbon, where he continued 
till after his majeſty quitted this 
kingdom. Our author was ad- 
dicted to certain gay extravagan- 


ces, ſuch as gaming, and a moſt 


unbounded indulgence in wine and 
women ; and as by the latter of 
theſe intemperances he had greatly 
damaged his countenance (for 
otherwiſe he was a handſome man, 
being fair, ſlender and genteel) ſo 
by the former he had greatly im- 
paired his fortune; to retrieve 
which he paid his addreſſes to a 
rich widow ; but ſhe being an 
ambitious woman, had determined 
not to condeſcend to a marriage 
with any man who could not be- 
{tow a title on her, on which ac- 


count he was obliged to purchaſe. 


a knighthood. It does not ap- 
pear whether he had any iſſue by 
this lady; but by Mrs. Barry the 
actreſs, with whom he lived for 
ſome time, he had one daughter, 
| On whom he ſettled a fortune of 
hve or fix thouſand pounds ; ſhe 
however died very young. 

None of the writers have ex- 
attly fixed the period of Sir 
George's death, though all ſeem to 


E 
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place it not long after the Revolu- 
tion. Some ſay that on that great 
event he followed his maſter king 
James into France, and died there. 
But the authors of the Biographia 
Britannica mention a report that 
he came to an untimely death, by 
an unlucky accident at Ratiſbon ; 
for that, after having treated ſome 
company with a liberal entertain- 
ment at his houſe there, where he 


had taken his glaſs too freely, and 


being, through his great complai- 
ſance, too forward in waiting on 
his gueſts at their departure, fluſh- 
ed as he was, he tumbled down 


ſtairs, and broke his neck, and fo 
fell a martyr to jollity and ci- 


vility. 

Sir George Etherege ſeems to 
have been perfectly formed for the 
court and age he lived in. By 
the letters which paſſed between 
him and the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Rocheſter, and Sir 
Charles Sedley, he appears to have 
been thoroughly a libertine in ſpe- 
culation as well as practice, yet 
poſſeſſed all that elegance of ſen- 
timent, and eaſy affability of ad- 
dreſs, which are ever the charac- 
teriſtics of true gallantry, but which 
the libertines of the preſent age 
ſeem to have very litcle idea ot. 
As a writer, he certainly was born 
a poet, and appears to have been 


poſſeſſed of a genius whoſe viva- 


city needed no cultivation; for 
we have no proofs of his having 
been a ſcholar. His works have 
not, however, eſcaped cenſure, on 
account of that licentiouſneſs which 
in the general runs through them, 
which render them dangerous to 
young unguarded minds, and the 
more ſo for the lively and genuine 
wit with which it is gilded over, 
and which has therefore juſtly ba- 
niſhed them from the purity of the 


preſent ſtage, 
=>. | Sir 
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Sir George left behind him only 
the three dramatic pieces we have 
before- mentioned, viz. 


1. Comical Revenge, C. 4to. 1664. 
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2. She wou'd if ſhe cou'd. C. 4to. 
1668. 
3. Man of Mode. C. Ato. 1656, 
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ABTAN, THoMAs. All I find 
mentioned of this author 1s, 

that he was ſome time one of the 
footmen to king George the ſe- 
cond, when prince of Wales, and 
that he wrote one dramatic piece, 
which was acted without ſucceſs, 
called, Bo 

Tricz for Trick. F. 8vo. 1735. 

Fane, SIR FRANCIs, jun. 
Knight of the Bath. This hon- 
ourable author lived in the reign 
of king Charles II. He was grand- 
fon to the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
(his father being one of that no- 

bleman's younger ſons) and re- 
ſided for the moſt part at Fulbeck, 
in Lincolnſhire. He was appoint- 
ed, by the duke of Newcaſtle, 
; governor, firſt of Doncaſter, and 
afterwards of Lincoln. Langbaine 
gives the higheſt commendations 
of his wit and abilities, and indeed 
other of his contemporaries have 
paid him high compliments. Be- 
tides ſome poems, he has left the 
following dramatic pieces, viz. 
1. Love in the Dark. C. 4to. 
1075. | | 
2. Sacrifice, T. 4to. 1686. 
3. Mayzue for lord Rocheſter's Va- 
Entiuian. | | | 

FaxS$HAW, SIX RICHARD. 
Bart. This gentleman was the 
tenth and youngeſt ſon of Sir 
Henry Fanſhaw, of Ware-Park, in 
Hertſordſhire, (who had been cre- 
ated a Baronet by king Charles I. 
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at the ſiege of Oxford) and brother 
to the right honourable Thomas 
lord viſcount Fanſhaw. He was 
born in 1607, and received the 
firit rudiments of learning from 
that famous grammarian and cri- 
tic Thomas Farnaby, and com- 
pleated his ſtudies at the univer- 


fity of Cambridge, from whence 


he ſet out on his travels for the 
attainment of farther accompliſh 
At his return, his pro- 
miſing abilities recommended him 
to the favour of king Charles J. 
who, in the year 1635, appointed 
him reſident at the court of Spain, 
for the adjuſting of ſome points in 


diſpute between the two powers. 


On the breaking out of the re- 
bellion he returned to England, 
and attaching himſelf with great 
firmneſs to the royal cauſe, became 
intruſted in many very important 


affairs, particularly the truſt of 


ſecretary to the prince of Wales, 
whom he attended in many of his 
journeys. [ 3 
In 1648 he was made treaſurer 
of the navy under prince Rupert, 


which poſt he kept till Sept. 2, 


* 


Worceſter, in which he was taken 
priſoner, and committed for a Jong 


1650, when he was created a Ba- 
ronet, and ſent an envoy extraor- 
dinary to Spain, From thence be- 
ing recalled to Scotland, where 
the king was, he ſerved as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate till the fatal battle of 


time 
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time to cloſe confinement in Lon- 
don, till at length, on account of 
his health, he was admitted to 
bail. ; 

In February 1659, he repaired 
to the king at Breda ; and return- 
ing to England at the Reſtoration, 
it was expected he would have 
been appointed . ſecretary of ſtate. 
He was, however, only made maſ- 
ter of requeſts, an honourable and 
lucrative employment, and ſecre- 
tary for the Latin tongue. 

In 1661, at which time he was 
one of the burgeſſes in parliament 
for che univerſity of Cambridge, 


he was ſworn a privy counſellor 


for Ireland, and ſent firſt as en- 
voy extraordinary, but afterwards 
endowed with a plenipotentiary 
commiſſion to the court of Portu- 
gal, where he negotiated a mar- 
riage between his mater king 
Charles II. and the Infanta Don- 
na Catharina, daughter to king 
John VI. Being recalled in 1663, 
he was ſworn of the privy council, 
and, in February 1664, ſent am- 
baſſador to the court ot Madrid, to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce. 
During his refidence there, king 
Philip died, and Sir Richard, ayail- 
ing himſelf of the minority of his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, put the finiſh- 


ing hand to a peace with Spain, 


a treaty for which was ſigned at 
Madrid, Dec. 6. 1665. Having 
thus fully executed his commil- 
ſions, he was preparing for his re- 
turn to England, when, on the 
14th of June 1666, he was ſeized 
at Madrid with a violent fever, 
which, on the 26th of the ſame 
month, the very day he had ap- 
Pointed for ſetting out on his jour- 
ney, put an end to his valuable 
life, in the goth year of his age. 
His body being embalmed, was 


conveyed by land to Calais, and 


ſo to London, from whence, being 
carried to All-hallows church in 
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Hertford, his lady and all his ſur- 


viviag children attending, it was 
depolited in the vault of his father- 
in-law, Sir John Harriſon, by 
whoſe eldeft daughter Sir Richard 


had ſix ſons and eight daughters, 


of whom however he left only one 
ſon and four daughters behind 
him. 

Here it remained till the 18th 
of May, 1671, on which day it 
was removed into the pariſh church 
of Ware, in the ſaid county, and 
there laid in a new vault made or 


purchaſed on purpoſe for him and 


his family, over which was erected 
an elegaut monument for him and 
his lady; being near the old vault 
where all his anceſtors of Ware 
Park lay interred. 

His general character is very 


conciſely conveyed by the author 


of the ſhort account of his life 
prefixed to his Letters, who ſays 
of him, That he was remark- 
able for his meekneſs, ſincerity, 
«© humanity, and piety, and was 
„ alſo an able ſtateſman and a 
“great ſcholar, being in particular 
% a compleat maſter of ſeveral mo- 
dern languages, eſpecially the 
„ Spaniſh, which he ſpoke and 
« wrote with as much advantage 
« as if he had been a native.“ 

As to his writings, there are 


few excepting his Letters during 


his embaſſies (and which were not 
publiſhed till 1702, in 8vo) that 


are original. The moſt being 


tranſlations, and written, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by way of amuſement 
and relaxation during his confine- 
ment. One of thele tranſlations 
is from the Italian of the celebra- 
ted Guarini, the other from the 
Spaniſh of Antonio de Mendoza. 
Their names are as follow: 

1. I Paſtor Fido. Paſt, 4to. 
1647. | 
2. Querer per ſolo querer. Play- 
of three acts. 4to. 1654. 
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N. B. To this piece is added 


another, a tranſlation from the 
ſame Spaniſh author, entitled, 


3. Fieftes de Aranjuez. 4to. 1670. 
Beſides theſe he tranſlated into 
Latin verſe a paſtoral, written by 
Fletcher, entitled, 

The Faithful Shepherdeſs, 

to which he has prefixed the Ita- 
lian title of, ; 

4. La Fida Paftora. 

FaRQuHAR, GEORGE, This 
pms was deſcended from a 

amily of no inconſiderable rank 
in the North of Ireland, his fa- 
ther being a clergyman, and, ac- 
cording to ſome, dean of Armagh. 
Our author was born at London- 
derry, in 1678, where he received 
the ruciments of erudition, and 
from whence, as ſoon as he was 
properly qualified, he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Dublin, in 1694, 
but the modes of ſtudy in that 
place being calculated rather for 
making deep than polite ſcholars, 
and Mr. Farquhar being totally 
averſe to ſerious purſuits, he was 
reckoned by all his fellow ſtudents 
as one of the dulleſt young men in 
the univerſity, and even as a com- 
panion he was thought extremely 
heavy and diſagreeable. A late 
writer of his life, who declares 
that he received his information 
from one of Mr. Farquhar's 1nti- 


mate acquaintance, mentions this 
and the following circumſtance ;_ 


that our author having received a 
college exerciſe from his tutor 
upon the miracle of our Saviour's 
waiking upon the water, and 
coming into the hall for examina- 


tion, the next day it was found 


that he had not brought his exer- 
.ciſe written as the reſt had done; 
at which the lecturer being diſ- 
pleaſed, Farquhar offered to make 
one extempore; and after con- 
ſidering ſome time, he obſerved, 
that he thought it no great miracle, 
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ſince the man that is born to be 


hanged, &c. The impiety of this 
reply quite extinguiſhed all the 
approbation which he expected 


from its wit, and he was accord- 


ingly next fitting expelled in the 
uſual form, tangram pr/iilentia hujns 
Jocietatis, On this event he en- 
gaged himſelf to Mr. Aſhbury, the 
manager of the Dublin theatre, 
and was ſoon introduced on the 
ſtage. In this ſituation he con- 
tinued no longer than part of one 
ſeaſon, nor made any very con- 
ſiderable figure. For though his 
perſon was ſufficiently in his fa- 
vour, and that he was poſſeſſed of 
the requiſites of a ſtrong retentive 
memory, a juſt manner of ſpeak- 
ing, and an eaſy and elegant de- 


portment, yet his natural diffi- 


dence and timidity, or what is 
uſually termed the Hage- terror, 


which he was never able to over- 


come, added to a thin inſufficiency 
of voice, were ſtrong bars in the 
way of his ſucceſs, more eſpecially 
in tragedy. However, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it is 
not improbable, as from Fin ami- 
able private behaviour he was very 
much eſtsemed, and had never 
met with the leaſt repulſe from 
the audience in any of his per- 
formances, that he might have 
continued much longer on the 
ſtage, but for an accident which 
determined him to quit it on a 
ſudden ; for being to play the part 
of Gꝝyomar in Dryden's Indian Eu- 
peror, who kills Vaſquez, one of 
the Spaniſh generals, Mr. Far- 
quhar, by ſome miſtake, took a 
real ſword inſtead of a foil on the 
ſtage with him, and in the en- 
gagement wounded his brother 
tragedian, who acted Vaſquex, in 


ſo dangerous a manner, that, al- 


though it did not prove mortal, he 
was a long time before he recover- 


ed it; and the conſideration of 


the 
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the fatal conſequences that might 
have enſaed, wrought ſo ſtrongly 
on our author's humane diſpoh- 
tion, that he took up a reſolution 
never to go on the ſtage again, or 
ſubmit himſelf ro the poſſibility of 
ſuch another miſtake. | 
Thus did Mr. Farquhar quit 
the ſtage, at a period of life when 


few have even attempted to go 


on it, ſor at this juncture he could 
not have been much more than 


feventeen years of age, fince ſome 


time afterwards, when Mr, Wilks, 
being engaged again to Drury 
Lane theatre, left Dublin, Mr. 
Farquhar accompanied him to 
London; and this event happened 
no later than in the year 1696, at 
waich time he was but eighteen, 
Here his abilities and agreeable 
addreſs met with conſiderable en- 
couragement, and in particular re- 
commended him to the patronage 
ct the earl of Orrery, who gave 
him a lieutenant's commiſſion in 
his own regiment, then in Ireland, 
which he held ſeveral years, and 
in his military capacity conſtantly 
| behaved without reproach, giving 
on many occaſions proofs of great 
bravery and conduct. FS 0 

But theſe were not all the per- 
ſections which appeared in Mr. 
Farquhar; and Mr. Wilks, who 


well knew his humour and adili- 


ties, and was convinced that he 
would make a much more con- 


ſpicuous figure as a dramatic wri- 


ter, than as a theatrical performer, 
never ceaſed his ſolicitations on 
that head, till he had prevailed on 
him to undertake a comedy, which 
he compleated and brought on the 
ſtage in 1698. This was his Love 
and a Bott, a comedy, which, 
though written by its author when 
under twenty years of age, yet 


contains ſuch a variety of inci- 
dents and character, and ſuch a 


ſprightlineſs of dialogue, as mutt 
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convince us, that even then he 
had a very conſiderable knowledge 
of the world, and a very clear 
judgment of the manners of man- 
kind ; and the ſucceſs of it, even 
notwithſtanding that Mr. Wilks, 
the town's great favorite in come- 
dy, had no part in it, was equal 
to its deſert, Whether this play 
made its appearance before or at- 
ter he received his commiſſion, 
does not ſeem very clear, but it is 
evident that his military avoca- 
tions did not check his dramatic 
talents, but on the contrary rather 
improved them, fince in many of 
his plays, more eſpecially in his 
Recruitins Officer, he has admira- 
bly availed himſelf of the obſerva- 
tions of life and character, which 
the army was able ſo amply to 
ſupply him with. And with ſuch 
an eaſy pleaſantry, and yet fo ſe- 
vere a critical juſtice, has he rallied 
the foibles, follies, and vices, even 
of thoſe characters that he might 
have been ſuppoſed the moſt par- 
tial to, that it has been obſerved, 
if he had -not been himſelf an 
Iriſhman and an officer, it would 
have been almoſt impoſſible for 
him to have avoided the reſent- 
ments which would probably have 
fallen on him for the liberty he 
has taken in ſome of his pieces 
with the characters of ſome of the 
gentlemen of the army, as well as 


with thoſe of a neighbouring king · 


dom. 

The ſucceſs of his firſt play ef- 
tabliſhed his reputation, and en- 
couraged him to proceed, and the 
winter ſeaſon of the jubilee year 
1700, gave the public his favourite 


play of the Conftant Couple, in 


which the gay airy humour thrown 
into the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, were ſo well ſuited to 
Mr, Wilks's talents, that they gave 


him ſuch an opportunity of exer- 


tion, as preatly heightened his re- 
putation 
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putation with the public, and in 
5 1 meaſure repaid thoſe acts of 
riendſhip which he bad ever be- 
ſtowed on Mr. Farquhar, This 
piece was played filty-three nights 
in the firſt ſeaſon, and has juſtly 
continued in high eſteem ever 
ſince. The following year pro- 
guced a fequel to it; which, 
though much the moſt indifferent 
of all his plays, yer met with to- 
Jerable ſucceis, and -1ndeed with 
much better than the comedy of 
the /zcon/fant, which he gave to 
the public next year, viz. in 1702, 
and which vaſtly excelled it in 
point of intrinſic merit. But the 
failure of the lat. mentioned piece 
was entirely owing to the inunda- 
tion of foreign entertainments of 
muſic, ſinging, dancing, &c. which 
at that time broke in upon the 
Engliſh tiage in a torrent, ſeemed 
with a magical infatuation at once 
to take poſſeſſion of Britiſh taſte, 
and occaſioned a total negle&® of 
the more valuable and intrinfic 
productions of our own. country- 
"0c -.:-:; 
This little diſcouragement, how- 
ever, did not put a ſtop to our 
author's ardor for the entertain- 
ment of the public, ſince we find 
him ftill writing till almoſt the 
hour of his death; his Draux Stra- 
 tazem having been produced during 
his laſt illneſe, and his death bap- 
' peving during the run 1 
ſhall in this place compleat my 
account of his plays, by giving an 
entire liſt of them, as follows: 
I. Love and a Bottle. C. 4to. 
1699. s 
2, Conſtant Couple. C. 4to. 1700. 
3- Sir Harry Wildair, C. 4to. 
270m. | 
4. Inconſtant. C. 4to. 1702. 
5 - Stage Coach. F. (aſſiſted by 
Motteux.) 4to. 1705. 
6. Recrui ting Officer, C. 4to. 
1705. = 
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7. Twin Rivals, C. 4to. 1706, 
8. Beaux” Stratagem. C. 4to, 


1707. 
As it has been generally imagined 


that in all his heroes, he has in- 


tended to ſketch out his own cha. 
rater, it is reaſonable to con- 
jecture that his own character muſt 
have born a ſtrong reſemblance to 
that of thoſe heroes; who are in 
general a ſet of young, gay, ra- 
kiſh ſparks, guilty of ſome wild- 
neſſes and follies, but at the fame 
time bleſſed with parts and abili- 
ties, and adorned with courage 
and honour. It is vot therefore 
to be wondered that from the {ew 
letters of his which are extant in 
print, we find him ſtrongly ſuſ- 
ceptible of the tenderer paſſions, 
and at the ſame time treating them 
with great vivacity and  levity. 
His warmeſt attachment, however, 
appears to have been to her whom 
he conſtantly ſtiles his dear Pene- 
lope, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield. Nor 
is it at all wonderful, that he 
ſhould find his heart engaged by a 
lady who poſſeſſed every attraction 
both of perſon and converſation, 
and to whoſe excellence in her pro- 
feſſion he owed much of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his pieces; nor that ſhe 
ſhould entertain a very peculiar 
regard for a young gentleman of 
wit, ſpirit, and gallantry, to whoſe 
firſt notice of her ſhe ſtood in- 
debted for being on the ſtage at 
all, and whoſe dramatic Jlabours 
afteiwards afforded her many hap- 

y opportunities of recommend 
ing herſelf to the public favour on 
it. And now, as I have mention: 
ed this lady, it may not be amils 
to explain the hint thrown out 
above, that it was whojly owing 
to captain Farquhar that ſhe be- 
came an actreſs, which was in 
conſequence of the following in- 
cident. 
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That gentleman dining one day 
at her aunt's, who kept the Mitre 
Tavern in St. James's Market, 
heard Miſs Nancy reading a play 
behind the bar. 'This drew his 
attention to liſten for a time, when 
he was ſo pleaſed with the proper 
emphaſis and agreeable turn ſhe 


gave to each character, that he 


{wore the girl was cut out for the 
ſtage. As ſhe had always expreſſed 
an ioclination for that way of lite, 
and a deſire of trying her fortune 
in it, her mother, on this en- 
couragement, the next time ſhe 
ſaw captain Vanbrugh (afterwards 
Sir John), who had a great reſpect 
for the family, acquainted him 
with captain Farquhar's opinion ; 
on which he deſired to know whe- 
ther her bent was molt to tragedy 
or comedy. Miſs being called in, 
intormed him, that her principal 
inclination was to the latter, hav- 
ing at that time gone through all 
Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies, 
and the play ſhe was reading when 
captain Farquhar dined there, hav- 
ivg been the Scorn/ul Lady, Cap- 


tain Vanbrugh ſhortly after recom- 


mended her to Mr, Chriſtopher 
Rich, who took her into the houſe 
at the allowance of fifteen ſhillings 


fer week. However, her agree- 


able figure and ſweetneſs of voice 
ſoon gave her the preterence, in 
the opinion of the whole town, to 
all the young actreſſes of that 
time; and the duke of Bedford, in 
particular, being pleaſed to ſpeak 
to Mr. Rich in her favour, he in- 
ſtantly raiſed her to twenty ſhillings 
per week. After which her fame 


and ſalary gradually increaſed, till 


at length they both attained that 


height which her merit entitled 


her to. ; 
Whether Mr. Farquhar's con- 
nections with this lady extended 
beyond the limits of mere friend- 
ſhip, it is not my intention here to 
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enquire. But of what kind ſoever 
they were, it is evident they did 
not long interfere with any more 
regular engagement; for in 1703 
capt. Farquhar was married, and 
according to general report to a 
lady of a very good fortune ; but 
in this particular the captain and 
the public were both alike miſ- 
taken; for the real fact was, that 
the lady, who in truth had no for- 
tune at all, had fallen fo violently 
in love with our author, that, de- 
termined to have him at any rate, 
and judging, perhaps very juſtly, 
that a gentleman of his volatile 
and diſſipated humour would not 
eaſily be drawn into the matrimo- 
nial cage, without the bait of ſome 
very conſiderable advantage to al- 
lure him to it, ſhe contrived to 
have it given out that ſhe was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a large fortune; and find- 
ing means afterwards to let Mr. 
Farquhar know her attachment to 
him, the united powers of intereſt 


and vanity perfectly got the better 


of his paſſion for liberty, and they 
were united in the hymeneal bands. 
But how great was his diſappoint- 
ment, when he found all his pro- 
ſpects overclouded ſo early in life 
(for he was then no more than four 
and twenty), by a marriage from 
which he had nothing to expect 
but an annual increaſe of family, 
and an enlargement of expence in 
conſequence of it far beyond what 
his income would ſupport! Yet to 
his immortal honour be it record- 
ed, though he found himſelf thus 
deceived in a moſt eſſential parti- 
cular, he never once was known to 
upbraid his wife for it, but ge- 
nerouſly forgave an impoſition 
which love for him alone had urg- 
ed her to, and even behaved to 
her with all the tenderneſs and 
delicacy of the moſt indulgent 
huſband, : : 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Farquhar, however, did not 
very long enjoy the happineſs ſhe 


for the circumſtances that attend- 
ed this union were in ſome reſpect 
perhaps the means of ſhortening 
the period of the captain's life. 
Finding himſelf conſiderably in- 
volved in debt in conſequence of 
their increaſing family, he was-in- 
duced to make application to a cer- 
tain noble courtier, who had fre- 

uently profeſſed the greateſt 
friendſhip for him, and given him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of intended 
ſervices. This pretended patron 
repeated his former declarations, 
but expreſſing much concern that 
he had nothing at preſent imme- 
diately in his power, adviſed him 


to convert his commiſſion into 


money to anſwer his preſent occa- 
fions, and aſſured him that in a 
very ſhort time he would procure 
another for him. Farquhar, who 


could not bear the thoughts of his 


wife and family Deng in diſtreſs, 
and was therefore ready to Jay hold 
on any expedient for their relief, 
followed this piece of advice, and 
fold his commiſſion ; but to his 
great mortification and diſappoint- 
ment found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman noble- 
man, that he had either entirely 
forgotten, or had never intended 
to perform, the promiſe he had 
made him. This diſtracting fruſ- 
tration of all his hopes fixed itſelf 
ſo ſtrongly on our author's mind, 
that it ſoon brought on him a ſure, 
though not a very ſudden declen- 


ſion of nature, which at length car- 


ried him off the ſtage of life in 


the latter end of April 1707, be- 


fore he could well be ſaid to have 
run half his courſe, being not 
quite thirty years of age. when he 
dicd, 8 | 
Notwithſtanding the ſeveral diſ- 
appointments and vexations which 


/ 


had ee by this ſtratagem; 
t 
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this gentleman met with during 
his ſhort ſtay in this tranſitory 
world, nothing ſeems to have been 
able to overcome the readineſs of 
his genius, or the eaſy good-nature 
of his diſpoſition ; for he began 


and finiſhed his well-known Co- 
medy of the Beaux Stratagem in 


about ſix weeks, during his laſt ill- 
neſs, notwithſtanding that he, for 
great part of the time, was ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the approaches 
of death, and even foretold what 
actually happened, viz. that he 
ſhould die before the run of it was 
over. Nay, in ſo calm and manly 


a manner did he treat the expecta- 


tion of that fatal event, as even to 


be able to exerciſe his wonted 


pleaſantry on the very ſubject. For 
while his play was 1n rehearſal, his 
friend Mr. Wilks, who frequently 
viſited him during his illneſs, ob- 
ſerving to him that Mrs. Oldfield 
theught he had dealt too freely 
with the character of Mrs. Sullen, 
in giving her to Archer, without 
ſuch a proper divorce as might be 
a ſecurity for her honour, — 05, 
replied the author, with his ac- 
cuſtomed vivacity, I will, if /he 
pleaſes, ſalve that immediately, by 
getting a real divorce, marrying her 
myſelf, and giving her my bond that 
ſpe ſhall be a real awidow in leſs than 
a fortnight, . But nothing can give 
a more perfect idea of that diſpoſi- 
tion I have hinted at in him, than 
the very Iaconic but expreſſive bil- 


let which Mr. Wilks found after 


his death among his papers di- 
reed to himfelf, and which, as a 
curioſity in its kind, I cannot re- 
frain from giving to my readers ; 
it was as follows: 


& Dear Boz, 


& T have not any thing to leave 
e tnee to perpetuate my memory,. 


but two helpleſs girls; look upon 


„them ſometimes, and think of 
8 6« him 
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« him that was, to the laſt moment 
« of his life, thine, | 

& George Farquhar.” 
nor would it be doing juſtice to 
Mr. Wilks's memory not to obſerve 
in this place, that he paid the moſt 
punctual regard to the requeſt of 


| his dying friend, by ſhewing them 


every act of 1 and when they 
became fit to be put out into the 
world, procured a benefit for each 
of them for that purpoſe. 


Of Mr. Farquhar's family, his 


wife died in circumſtances of the 
utmoſt indigence; one of his 
daughters was married to a low 
tradeſman, and died ſoon after ; 
the other was living in 1764, in 
mean indigent circumſta nces, with- 
out any knowledge of refinement 


either in ſentiments or expences ; 


ſhe ſeemed to take no pride in her 


father's fame, and was in every 


reſpect fitted to her humble ſitua- 
don. 

Of his character as a man, we 
have an account by himſelf in a 
piece which he calls The Picture. 
As a writer, the opinions of cri- 
tics have been various; the ge- 
neral character which has been 
given of his comedies is, that the 
ſucceſs of moſt of them far exceed- 
ed the author's expectations; that 
he was particularly happy in the 
choice of his ſubſects, which he 
always took care to adorn with a 
great variety of characters and in- 
cidents; that his ſtile is pure and 
unaffected, his wit natural and 
flowing, and his plots generally 
well contrived. But then, on the 
contrary, it has been objected, that 
he was too haſty in his productions; 
that his works are looſe, though 
indeed not ſo groſsly libertine as 
thoſe of ſome other wits of his 
ume; that his imagination, though 
lively, was capable of no great 
compaſs, and his wit, though paſla- 
ble, not ſuch as would gain ground 
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on conſideration. In a word, he 
ſeems to have been a man of a 


genius rather ſprightly than great, 


rather flowing than ſolid ; his cha- 
raters are natural, yet not over 
ſtrongly marked, nor peculiarly 
heightened; yet, as it is apparent 
he drew his obſervations from thoſe 


he converſed with, and formed all 


his portraits from nature, it is more 
than probable, that if he had lived 
to have gained a more general 
knowledge of life, or his circum- 
ſtances had not been ſo ftraitened 
as to prevent his mingling with 
perſons of rank, we might have 


ſeen his plays embelliſhed with 


more finiſhed characters, and a- 
dorned with a more poliſhed dia- 
logue. | 

On the whole, however, his 


pieces are very entertaining, and 


almoſt all of them, after near four- 
ſcore years have paſled over them, 


are ſtill ſome of the preateſt fa- 


vourites of the public. His Tvir 
Rivals has been conſidered by the 
critics as his moſt perfect, regular, 


and finiſhed play, yet it is far from 


ſtanding in the ſame rank of pre- 
ference with the audience; which 
is one inſtance among many that 
ſerve to evince that the art of 


pleaſing in dramatic writings, and 


more eſpecially in comedy, fre- 
quently depends on a certain hap- 
pineſe, which cannot be reduced 


within the limits of any didactic 


rules or critical inveſtigation. 
FEN TON, ELI AH. This gen- 
tleman was the youngeſt of twelve 
children, and was born at a town 
called Shelton, near Newcaſtle un- 
der Line, in Staffordſhire, in which 


county are ſeveral families of the 


name of, Fenton, all of whom are 
branches from the ſame original 


ſtock, which was a very ancient 


and honourable one. Nor had he 
leſs right to boaſt of the antiquity 
of his family on tne female fide, 

| his 
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his mother being lineally deſcend- 


ed from one Mare, who was an of- 
ficer in William the Conqueror's 


army. All the writers of his life 


are filent as to the date of his birth, 
but agree that he was intended 
for the miniſtry, to prepare bim for 
which he was {ent to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and entered of Jeſus 
College, where he took the degree 
of batchelor of arts in 1704. Here 
however he embraced principles 
very oppoſite to the government, 
whereby he became difqualitied for 
the taking orders. Soon after his 


quitting the univerſity, he was en- 
tertained by the earl of Orrery as 


his ſecretary; but how long he 


continued in that office does not 


Clearly appear. He was at one 
period an uſher to a country-ſchool, 
and probably was aſſiſted by his 
eldeſt brother, who had an eflate 
of a thouſand pounds per annum, 
and to whom he conſtantly paid 
a yearly viſit, Certain, however, 
it is, that he was a man of great 
humanity and tenderneſs, and of a 
moſt affable and gentee) behaviour, 


which qualities, joined to his great 


good ſenſe and literary abilities, 
highly endeared him to all who 
knew him, and more eſpecially to 
his relations, by whom he was 


greatly careſſed. 


His life, not being intermingled 
with any affairs of public bufineſs, 
was like that of moſt ſtudious men, 
very barren of incident, It was, 


however, bleſt with an uninter- 


rupted calm, which he enjoyed till 
the inevitable ſtroke deprived the 
u orld of him aud his virtues, on 
the 13th of July, 1730. He died, 
and was buried at Eaſt Hampſtead 
Fark, near Oak ingham in Berk- 


Hire, leaving behiad him the ſame 


air reputation he had carried with 
In ſhort, be 
Was Perhaps the very happieſt man 
among the whole extenſive num- 
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ber we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion in the courſe of this work 
He had that good fortune which 
rarely befalls authors, of having 
his merits acknowledged and re- 
ſpected during his life-time, with- 
out having laid himſeif open to the 
Jealouſy or malevolence even of his 
brother writers. And as, while 
living, he enjoyed the friendſhip of 
Mr. Pope, ſo after death he re- 
ceived from that poet the tribute 


of a very elegant epitaph, which is 


to be found in Mr. Pope's works, 
and which more ſtrongly characte- 
rizes the goodneſs of the perſon it 
was written upon, than all that! 
could add on this occafion could 
poſſibly do. 

Mr. Fenton wrote many poems, 


but only one dramatic piece, which 


15 entitled, 
Mariamne. T. 8vo. 1723. 


This, however, met with perhaps 


as much applauſe as any play that 
had appeared for many years both 


before and after it; and indeed 


much more than could be expected 
under the diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtances that attended on its firſt ap- 
PEarance. For, in conſequence 
of the ill behaviour of the mans- 
gers of Drury-Lane theatre, who, 


| notwithſtanding repeated promiſes 


to the contrary, had delayed bring- 
ing it on for three or four years 
together, he was induced, and in- 
deed adviſed by his friends, to car- 


ry it to the theatre in Lincoln“. 
Inn Fielde, where he was aſſured 


that his iatereſt ſhould be ſtrong)) 
ſupported; and indeed theſe pro- 
miles were amply performed; fer 
although that theatre was then 0 
entirely out of favour with the 
town, which in general 1s guided 
by caprice aud faſhion alone, that 
for a long time before, the mani: 
gers had ſcarcely ever been able 
to defiay their charges, nay, fte. 
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five or ſix pounds, the merit of 
this piece not only brought crowd- 
ed houſes for ſeveral nights toge- 


ther, but ſeemed by ſo doing to 


have turned the current of public 
favour into a new channel, from 
which, during the exiſtence of that 
theatre, it never after ſo totaily 
deviated, as it had done for a con- 
fiderable while before. 

The following remark of Mr. 


Horace Walpole, in the poſiſcriptto 


his My/eerious Mother, does ſo much 
honour to Mr. Fenton asa poet, that 
it ought not to be omitted at the 


concluſion of this ſhort account of 


him: * The excellence of our 
„dramatic writers is hy no means 
« equal to that of the great men 
„we have produced in other 
„walks. Theatric genius lay dor- 
mant after Shakſpeare; waked 
«with ſome bold and glorious, 
but irregular, and often ridi- 
culous flights in Dryden; re- 
* vived in Otway ; maintained a 
“e placid pleaſing kind of dignity 
„in Rowe, and even ſhone in his 
& Jane Shore, It trod in ſublime 
© and claſſic fetters in Cato, but was 
** void of nature, or the power of af- 
** felting the paſſions. In Southern 


it ſeemed a genuine ray of na- 


* ture and Shakſpeare ; but fal- 
ling on an age ſtill more Hot- 
„ tentot, was ilifled in thoſe groſs 
and barbarous productions, tragi- 
** comedzes, It turned to tune- 
* ful nonſenſe in the Mourning 
„Bride; grew flark mad in Lee; 
** whole cloak, a little the worſe 
for wear, fell on Young; yet 
in both was ſtill a poet's cloak. 
It recovered its ſenſes in Hughes 
*and Fenton, who were afraid it 


e ſhould relapſe, and accordingly 


© kept it down with a timid, but 


* amiable, hand—and then it lan- 


* guiſhed. We have not mounted 
again above the two laſt.” 
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FERREKRS, EDbwax b. Was of a 


good family at Baldeſly Clenton, ip 
Warwickſhire, but the name of 
the particular place where he was 
born, or that of the houſe in 
Oxford where he was educated, 
are circumſtances unknown. It is, 
however, certain, that he conti - 
nued there ſeveral years; and 
when he left the univerſity, had 
written ſeveral tragedies and co- 
medies, or interJudes, all which 
gave the king ſo much good re- 
creation, that, as Puttenham ſays, 
he had thereby many good re- 
wards; and he further adds, that 


for ſuch. things as he hath ſeen of his 


auriting, and of the writing of Thomas 
Sackwile, - they deſerve the price, &e. 
He probably died 1564. None of 
his plays have reached the preſent 
times. | 
FIELD, NATHANIEKL. This 
author lived in the reign of king 
James I. and king Charles I. and 
on the authority of Roberts the 
player, in his anſwer to Pope, is 
ſuppoſed io be the ſame Nathaniel 
Field whoſe name is joined with 
thoſe of Heming, Burbadge, Con- 


del, &c. before the folio edition 


cf Sbakſpear's works, and alſo in 
the Dramatis Perſonz prefixed to 
the Cyntb:ia's Revels of Ben Jonſon. 
I have, however, ſome ſuſpicion 
that this is a miſtake, and that 
the preſent author was a perſon of 
the ſame name who was fellow 
of New-College, Oxford, in the 
year 1635, and not Field the player. 
He wicte two dramatic pieces, 
whoſe titles are as follow: 

1. Woman is a Weather-Cock, C. 
4to. 1012. 

2. Amends for Ladies. C. 4to. 
1618. . 
Beſides theſe, he was concerned 
with Matlinger in the writing of 
a vory good play, cal'ed, 

The Fatal Dawcry, q4to. 1652, 

| on 
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on which two authors fince have 
formed the ground-work of their 
reſpective tragedies, .viz. Mr, 
Rowe, that of his Fair Penitent, 
and Aaron Hill of one which he 


left behind him unfiniſhed, by the 


title of the /n/olvent; or, Filial 
2 zety. : 8 
I have not been able to trace 


the juſt period either of the birth 


or death of this author. | 
FiELpinG, HEnR y. This well- 

known and juſtly celebrated wri- 

ter of our own time, was: born at 


Sharpham Park in Somerſetſhire, 


April 22, 1707. His father Ed- 
mund Fielding, Eſq; who was a 


younger ſon of the earl of Denbigh, 
was in the army, and towards the 
cloſe of king George I's reign, or 
the acceſſion of George II. was 
promoted to the rank of a lieute- 
nant-general, His mother was 
daughter to judge Gould, and 
aunt to the preſent Sir Henry 
Gould, one of the judges of the 
Common Pleas, This lady, beſides 
our author, who ſeems to have been 
her firit born, had another ſon 
and four daughters. And, in con- 
ſequence of his father's ſecond 
marriage, Mr. Fielding had fix 
half brothers, all of whom are 
dead, except the preſent Sir John 


Ficiding, now in the commiſſion of 


the peace for the counties of M1d- 
dieſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the li- 
beriirs of Weſtminſter. 

Our author -received the firſt 
rudiments of his education at 
home, uader the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Oliver, for whom he ſeems to 
have had no very great regard, as 
he is ſaid to have deſigned a por- 
trait of bis character in the very 
hamorous vet deteſtable one of 
parſon Truiliber, in his 7% 
Audicabt. When taken from un- 
der this gentleman's charge, he 
Was removed 10 Eton-School, where 


he had an opportunity of culti- 


F. I 


vating a very early intimacy and 
friendſhip with ſeveral, who af. 
terwards became the firſt perſons 
in the kingdom, ſuch as lord Lyt- 
telton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, &c. 
who ever through life retained a 


warm regard for him. But theſe 


were not the only advantages he 
reaped at that great ſeminary of 
education; for by an aſſiduous ap- 
plication to ſtudy, and the poſieſ- 
ſion of ſtrong and peculiar talents, 
he became, before he left that 
ſchool, uncommonly verſed in the 


Greek authors, and a perfect mal- . 


ter of the Latin claſſics. Thus 
accomplyhed, at about eighteen 
years of age he left Eton, and 
went to Leyden, where he ſtudied 
under the moſt celebrated civilians 
for about two years, at the expi- 


ration of which time, the remit- 


tances from England not coming 
ſo regularly as at firſt, he was obli- 
ged to return to London. 

sn ſhort, general Fielding's fa- 
mily being very greatly increaſed 
by his ſecond marriage, as may be 
{cen from what we have ſaid above, 
it became impoſſible for him to 
make ſuch appointments for this 
his eldeſt ſon, as he could have 
wiſhed ; his allowance was there- 
fore either very ill paid, or intire- 
ly neglected. This unhappy fitua- 
tion ſoon produced all the ill con- 
ſequences which could ariſe from 
poverty and diſſipation. Poſte:- 
ied of a ſtrong ccniiitution, a live- 
ly imagination, and a diſpofition 
natural:y but little formed for c2co- 
nomy, he found himſelf his own 
maſter, in a place where the temp- 
tations to every expenſive pleaſure 
are numerous, and the means of 
graiiiying them eafly attainable. 


tom this unfortunately pleaſing 


ſituat ion ſprung the ſource of every 
mis{ortune or uncalineſs that Mr. 
Fielding ai wards felt ore 
: | He. 
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life, He very ſoon found that his 
finances were by no means ade- 
quate to the frequent draughts 
made on him. from the conſe- 
uences of the briſk career of diſ- 
en which he had launched 
into; yet, as diſagreeable impreſ- 
ſions never continued long upon 
his mind, but only on the contrary 
rouzed him 0 ſtruggle through 
bis difficulties with the greater 
ſpirit and magnanimity, he flat- 
tered himſelf that he ſhould find 


his reſources in his wit and inven- 


tion, and accordingly commenced 
writer for the ſtage in the year 
1727, at which time he had not 
more than attained the completion 
of his twentieth year. 

His firſt attempt in the Drama 
was a piece called Love in ſeveral 
Majques, which, though it imme- 
diately ſacceeded the long and 
crowded run of the Provoted Huf 
band, met with a favourable re- 
ception, as did likewiſe his ſecond 
piay, which came out in the fol- 
lowing year, and was entitled, The 


Temple Beau. He did not how- | : 
the productions of a genius unin- 


ever meet with equal ſucceſs 1n all 
his dramatic works, for he has 


even printed in the title-page of 


one of his Farces, as it was damned 


at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane; 


and he himſe!f informs us, in the 
general preface to his Miſcellanies, 
that for the Meding Day, though 
acted ſix nights, his profits from 


the houſe did not exceed fifty 
pounds. Nor did a much better 


fate attend on ſome of his earlier 


productions, ſo that, though it was 


his lot always to write from ne- 
ceſſity, he would probably, not- 


withſtanding his writings, have la- 
boured continually under that ne- 
ceeſſity, had not the ſeverity of the 


public, and the malice of his ene- 
mies, met with a noble allevation 
rom the patronage of ſeveral per- 


ſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and cha- 
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racter, particularly the late dukes 
of Richmond and Roxburgh, John 
duke of Argyle, the firſt lord 


Lyttelton, &c. the laſt-named of 
which noblemen not only by his 


friendſhip ſoftened the rigour of 


our author's misfortunes while he 
lived, but alſo by his generous ar- 


dour has vindicated his character 


and done juſtice to his memory 
after death. | 
About fix or ſeven years, after 
Mr. Fielding's commencing a wrt- 
ter for the ſtage, he fell in love 
with and married one Miſs Crad- 
dock, a young lady from Saliſbury, 
poſſeſſed of a very great ſhare of 
beauty, and a fortune of about 
fifteen hundred pounds; and about 


the ſame time his mother dying, 
an eftate at Stower, in Dorſetſhire,, 


of ſomewhat better than two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, came into 


his poſſeſſion, With this fortune, 
which, had it been conducted with 


prudence and ceconomy, might 
have ſecured to him a ſtate of in- 
dependence for life, and with the 
helps it might have derived from 


cumbered with anxieties and per- 
plexity, might have even afforded 
him an affluent income; with this, 
I ſay, and a wife whom he was 


fond of to diſtraction, and for 


whoſe ſake he had taken up a re- 
ſolution of bidding adieu to all the 
follies and intemperances to which 
he had addicted bimſelf in that 
ſhort but very rapid career of a 
town life which he had run, he 
determined to retire to his country 
ſeat, and there reſide entirely. 

But here, in ſpite of this pru- 
dent reſolution, one folly only took 
place of another, and family pride 
now brought on him all the 1n- 
conveniencies in one place, that 
youthful difipation and libertiniſm 


had done in another. The in- 


come he poſſeſſed, though ſuffi- 
M cient 
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fee of elegance, yet was in no 
degree adequate to the ſupport of 
Either luxury or ſplendour. Yet, 
Fond of figure and -magnificence, 
He incumbered himſelf with a large 
retinue of ſervants, and his natu- 
ral turn leading him to a fondneſs 
for the delights of ſociety and con- 
vivial mirth, he threw wide open 
the gates of hoſpitality, and ſuf- 
fered his whole patrimony to be 
-devoured up by hounds, horſes, 
-and entertainments. In ſhort, in 
-lefs than three years, from the 
mere paffion of being eſteemed a 
man of great fortune, he feduced 
himſelf to the diſpleaſing fituation 
"of having no fortune at all; and 
through an ambition of maintain- 
ing an open houſe for the recep- 
tion of every one elſe, he ſoon found 
Sinſelf without a habitation which 
ne could call his own. In a word, 
by a défire, as Shakſpeare expreſ- 


— of Hecuing a more fevelling | 


Than his faint means would grant 
continzance, 


de was, in the courſe of a very 
mort period, brought back to the 


ſame unfortunate ſituation which 
he had before experienced; but 
with this aggravation to it, that 
he could now have none of thoſe 
teſdurces in future to look forward 
to, which he had thus indiſcreetly 
laviſhed. He had undermined his 
'own ſupports, and had now no- 


thing but his own abilities to de- 


pend on for the recovery of what 


de had ſo wantonly thrown from 
him, an eaſy competence. Not 
diſcouraged, however, he deter- 


"mined to exert his beft abilities, 


betook himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy 
of the law, and after the cuſto- 
mary time of probation at the 
- Temple, was called to the bar, and 


t * 1 


eient ſor eaſe, And even ſome de- 
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made no inconſiderable fgure ih 
Weſtminſter-Hall. | 

To the practice of the law Mr, 
Fielding now applied himſelf with 
great aſſiduity both in the courts | 
Here and on the circuits, ſo long 
as his health permitted him, and 
it is probable would have riſen to 
a confiderable degree of eminence 


in it, had not the intemperances 
of his early parts of life put a 


check, by their conſequences, to 
the 'progreſs of his fucceſs. In 
ſhort, though but a young man, he 


began now to be moleſted with 


fuch violent attacks from the gout, 
as rendered It impoſſible for him 
to be as conſtant at the bar as the 
Iaborionſneſs of his profeſſion re- 


"quired, and would only permit 


him to purſue the law by ſnatches, 
at ſuch intervals as were free from 
indiſpoſition. However, undertheſe 
united ſeverities of pain and want, 


he ſtill found refources in his ge- 


nius and abilities. He was con- 


cerned in a political periodical 
paper, called the Champion, which 
owed its principal ſupport to his 
pen; a pen which ſeems never to 
have lain idle, ſince it was perpe- 
tually producing, almoſt as it were 
exrempore, a play, a farce, a pam- 
phlet, or a news- paper, but whoſe 
full exertion of power ſeemed te- 
ſerved for a kind of writing dif- 
ferent from, and indeed ſuperior 
to, them all; nor will it perhaps 
be neceſſary, in proof of this, more 
than to mention his celebrated no- 
vels of Foſeph Andrews and Ton 
Jones, which are too well known 
and too juftly admired to leave Us 
any room for expatiating on their 
merits. Precarious, however, # 
this means of ſubſiſtence unavoid- 
ably muſt be, it was ſcarcely poſ- 
fible he ſhould be enabled by 1! 
to recover his 'ſhatrered fortunes, 
and was therefore at length obli 


ged to accept of the office of an 


acling 
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acting magiſtrate in the commiſſion 
e peace for the county o 
Middleſex, in which ſtation he 
continued till pretty near the time 
of his death; an office, however, 
which ſeldom fails of being hate- 
ful to the ꝓqpulace, and of courſe 
liable to many infamous and un- 
juſt imputations, particularly that of 
venality; a charge which the ill- 


natured world, not unacquainted 
with Mr. F _—_— want of œco- 


nomy/and paſſion for expence, were 
but too ready to caſt upon him. 
Yet from this charge Mr. Murphy, 
in the life of this author, prefixed 
to a late edition of his works, has 
taken great pains to exculpate him, 
as has likewiſe Mr. Fielding him- 
ſelf, in his Vqyage to Liſbon, which 


was not only his laſt work, but 


may with ſome degree of pro- 
priety be conſidered at the laſt 
words of a dying man; that 
voyage having been undertaken 
only as a dernier ręſort in one laſt 
deſperate effort for the preſervation 
of life, and the reſtoring a conſti- 
tution broken with chagrin, diſ- 


treſs, vexation, and public buſineſs; 
„for his ſtrength was at that time 
entirely exhauſted, and in about 


two months after his arrival at 
Liſbon, be yielded his laſt breath, 
in the forty-eighth year of his age, 


and of our Lord 17 54. 


Mr. Fielding's genius, as I have 
before obſerved, was moſt ſuperior 


in thoſe ſtrong, lively, and natural 
paintiogs of the characters of man- 


kind, and the movements of the 
human heart, which conſtitute the 
baſis of his novels, yet, as comedy 


bears the cloſeſt affinity to this 


kind of writing, his dramatic 
pieces, every one of which is comic, 
are far from being contemptible. 


His farces and ballad pieces, more 
eſpecially, have a ſprightlineſs of 
manner, and a forcibleneſs of cha- 


racter, which it is impoſſble to 
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avoid being agreeably entertain - 
f ed by; and in thoſe among 


them which he has in any degree 
borrowed from Moliere or any 
other writer, he has done his ori- 
nal, great honour and juſtice by the 
manner in which he has handled 


the ſubject, The number and 


titles of his dramatic works are as 
follows : 
1. Love in ſeveral Maſques. C. 
8vo. 1728. | 
2. Temple Beau. C. 8v0. 1730. 
3. Author's Farce. C. 8vo. 1730. 
4. Tragedy of Tragedies. 3vo. 


1730. | 
= Coffee-houſe Politician, C. 3vo., 
1730. 

6. Letter Writers. F. 8vo. 1731. 

7. Grutſireet Opera. 8v0. 1731. 

8. Lottery. F. 8vo. 1731. 

9. Modern Huſband, C. 8vo. 1732. 

10. Mock Dockor. B. F. 8vo. 
1732. 

Il. Debauchces. C. 8 vo. 1732. 

12. Covent Garden Tragedy. F. 
8vo. 1732. 

13. Miſer. C. vo. 1732. 

14. Intriguing Chambermaid. B. 
F. gvo. 1733. | 

15. Don Quiæote in England. C. 
8vo. 1733. + 

16. Old Man taught Wiſdom. F. 
8vo. 1734. | 

17. Paſquin. C. 8vo. 1736. 

18. Hr/iorical Regiſter, C. 8 Vo. 
1737. 

19. Euridice, F. 8vo. 1737. 

20. Euridice hiſs d. F. 1737. | 

21. Tumble-dewn Dick. D. E. 
Bvo. 1737. 

22. Miſs Lug in Town. F. 8 ro. 
1742. 

23. Plutus the God of Riches, C. 
Afﬀiſted by Mr. Young. 8vo. 1742. 
24. Wedding Day. C. *8vo. 
1743. | 

25. Interlude between Fupiter, 

Juno, and Merazry, 8vo. 1743. | 
286. The Fathers; or, The Good- 
natured. Man. C. gvo. 1779. 
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As to Mr. Fielding's character 


as a man, it may in great meaſure 
be deduced from the incidents I 
have above related of his life, but 
cannot perhaps be with more can- 
dour ſet forth than by his biogra- 


pher Mr. Murphy, in the work I 


before made mention of, and with 


ſome of whoſe words therefore I 
ſhall cloſe this article. | 
It will be, ſays that gentleman, 
& an humane and generous office 
4 to ſet down to the account of 


„ ſlander and defamation, a great 
„part of that abuſe which was 


« diſcharged againſt him by his 


4 enemies in his life-time ; de- 


* ducing however from the whole 


„this uſeful leſſon, hat quick and 
e warm paſſions ſhould be early con- 
<& trouled, and that diſſipation and ex- 
c travagant pleaſures are the ' moſt 


& dangerous palliations that can be 


« found 7 or diſatpointments and uc r - 


te tions in the firſt feages of life, We 


„ have ſeen, adds he, how Mr. 
« Fielding very ſoon ſquandered 


© away his ſmallpatrimony, which, 


with economy, might have pro- 
<*« cured him independence; -e 
„. have ſeen how he ruined, into the 
„ bargain, a conſtitution, which in 


its original texture ſeemed form- 
* ed to laſt much longer. When 
«« ;lneſs and indigence were once 


let in upon him, he no longer 


& remained the maſter of his own 
« ations; and that nice delicacy 
46 of conduct which alone conſti- 
c tutes and preſerves a character, 
© was. occaſionally obliged to give 


„Way. When he was. not under 


& the immediate urgency of want, 


„ thoſe who were intimate with 
„him are ready to aver, that. he 
4 had a mind greatly ſuperior to 


% any thing mean or little ; when 
& his finances were exhauſted, he 
t was not the moſt elegant in his 
& choice of the means to redieſs 


_** himſelf, and he would inſtantly 
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.C6 exhibit a farce or a puppet-ſhey, 


Fl 


„ in the Hay-Market theatre, 
* which was wholly inconfiftent 
* with the profefſion he had em- 
„ barked in. But his intimates 
e are witneſs how much his pride 
« fuffered when he was forced inte 
“% meaſures of this kind; no man 
having a juſter fenſe of propriety, 
© or more honourable ideas of the 
«© employment of an author and a 
& ſcholar.” © 
FIEL DING, SARAH. This lady 
was ſiſter to Henry Fielding. She 
was author of David Simple, and 
ſeveral Novels, and $57 cl of 
KXenophon's Memorabilia. She was 
born in the year 1714, and lived 
chiefly at Bath, where ſhe died in 
April 1768. Her friend Dr. John 
Hoadly, who erected a monument 
to her memory, ſays, | 


Her unaffected manners, can- 
did mind, | 
Her heart benevolent, and ſoul 
„ TOOL. 3 
„Were more her praiſe, than 
* all ſhe knew or thought, 
« Though Athens' wiſdom to 


her ſex ſhe taught.“ 
She wrote a dramatic novel, 


* 


printed in three volumes, 1753, 
called, 


1 


The Cry. 

Fil ux, EpwarD. This gen- 
tleman was bred at All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B. C. L. Feb. 21, 1675, 
and of D. C. L. Oct. 27, 1681. 
He was ever a ſtrong advocate for 
dramatic writings, which, together 
with the proteſſors of dramatic 
poetry, he has warmly defended 
againſt their furious enemy and 
opponent Jeremy Collier. In the 
decline of his life he produced a 
play, which, though it bears ſtrong 
teſtimony to the underſtanding and 
abilities of the anthor, yet fail 
of ſacceſs on the ſtage for the o_ 
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of that force and fire, which it is 
probable the doctor, in a leſs ad- 


vanced time of life, would have 


been able to have beftowed on it. 
The piece is intituled, 


The Unnatural Brother, ' T. 4to, 


1697. es 

"OEM ANNE, CouNrEss OF 
WiINCHELSEA. This lady was 
daughter of Sir William Kingſmill 
of Sidmonton, in the county of 
Southampton, knight. She was 


maid of honour to the dutcheſs of 


York, ſecond wife to king James II; 
and was afterwards married to 


Heneage, ſecond ſon of Heneage, 


earl of Winchelſea, by lady Mary, 
ſecond daughter of William Sey- 
mour, duke of Somerſet; which 
Heneage was, in his father's life- 
time, gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber to the duke'of York, and at- 
terwards, upon the death of his 
nephew Charles, ſucceeded him in 
the title of earl of Winchelſea, 
This lady died on the 5th day of 
Auguſt, 1720, having, in the year 
1713, publiſhed a collection of her 
Poems, amongſt which is, 
Ariflodemus, T. 

It is ſaid that many of her Poems 
ſtiſl remain in MS, | 

Frs HBOURNE, Mr. This gen- 
tleman belonged to the inns of 


court, and 1s only mentioned here 
by way of perpetuating that infamy 
which he has juſtly incurred, by 


bring known to be the author of a 


dramatic piece, entitled, 
Sodom. 


This play is ſo extremely obſcene, 


and beyond all bounds indecent 


and immoral, that even the earl of 


Rocheſter, whoſe libertiniſm was 
ſo profeſſed and open, and who 
ſcarcely knew what the ſenſe. of 
ame was, could not bear to un- 
dergo the imputation of being the 
zuthor of this piece (which, in 
order to make it ſell, was pub- 
lihed with initial letters in the 
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title, intended to miſguide the 
opinion of the public, and induce 


them to fix it on that nobleman), 


and publiſhed a copy of verſes to 


diſclaim his having had any ſhare 
in the compoſition. Nor has it 


indeed any ſpark of reſemblance ' 


to lord Rocheſter's wit, could that 
even have atoned (which however 
it could by no means have done) for 
the abominable obſcenity of it. To 
ſuch lengths did the licence of that 
court induce perſons to imagine 
they might proceed in vice with 
full impunity. 

Frs HER, Dr. As PER. Was a 


gentleman's ſon, born in Bedford- 
ſhire, and entered a commoner of 


Magdalen Hall in 1607, He af- 
terwards took the degrees in arts, 


became divinity or philoſophy rea- 
der of Magdalen College, rector 
of Wilden, Bedfordſhire, about 
1631; and at length doctor of 


divinity, Oldys, in his manu- 


ſcript notes on Langbaine, ſays 
he was blind, He publiſhed ſome _ 


Sermons, and ohe Play, called, 


Fuimus Troes, the true Trojans | 
T4010 33»> - | 
FLECKNoE, RicHARD. This 


writer lived in the reign of king 
Charles II. He is ſaid to have 


been originally a Jeſuit, and, in 


conſequence of that profeſſion, to 


have had connections with moſt of 
the perſons of diſtinction in Lon- 
don, who were of the Roman ca- 
tholic perſuaſion. The character 


that Langbaine gives of him is, 


that his ac juaintance with the no- 


bility was more than with the 
Muſes, and that he had a greater 


propenſity to rhyming, than genius 


for poetry. 


He w:ote many things both in. 
proſe and verſe, more eſpecially _ 


the latter, and has left behind him 
five dramatic pieces, only one of 


which he could ever obtain the 
M 3 _ favour 


I, 
favour of having aQed, and that 


met with but indifferent ſacceſs, 


Their titles are, | | 
"I, Love's Dominion. D. P. 12mo. 
1654. 1 | 
2. Marriage of Oceanus and Bri- 
tannia. M. 12mo. 1659. | 
3. Erminia. T. C. 12mo. 1661. 
4. 9 à- la- Mode. C. 
12mo. 16 7. 3 
f LL Love's Kingdom, Fo 1 9 3 
12mo. 1674. 


The author, however, wrapped up 


in his own ſelf- opinion, has carried 
off this diſappointment in a man- 


ner extremely cavalier and almoſt 


eculiar to himſelf; for, in the 
Prefice to his Demoi/elles d- la- Mode, 
which had been refuſed by the 
players, he has theſe very remark- 
able words: For the acting this 
* comedy,” ſays he, ** thoſe who 
< have the government of the ſtage 
«© have their humour, and would 


<c be intreated 3 and I have mine, 
and won't intreat them; and 
« were all dramatic writers of my 


«© mind, they ſhould wear their 
5 old plays thread-bare, ere they 
4ç ſhonld have any new, till they 
4 better underſtood their own in- 
<c tereſt, and how to diſtinguiſh 
< between good and bad.” The 
duke of Buckingham, in his Re- 
hear/al, ſeems to have kept this 
paſſage ſtrongly in his eye in the 
anger he has put into Bayes's 


mouth when the players were gone 


to dinner. However, notwith- 
ſanding all this important bluſter 
of Mr. Flecknoe, and his having 
printed to his Dramatis Perfone 
the names of the actors he had in- 
tended the ſeveral parts to be per- 
formed by, in order, as he ſays, 
„that the reader might have half 
<« the pleafure of ſeeing it acted,” 
it is probable that he and his works 
might have ſunk together into ab- 
ſolute oblivion, had not the reſent- 
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ment of a much greater poet againſt 
him, I mean Mr. Dryden, doomed 
him to a different kind of immor- 
tality from that which he aimed 
at, by giving his name to one of 
the ſevereſt ſatires he ever wrote, 
viz. his Mac Flecknoe, which, though 
pointed at Shadwell, has never- 
theleſs ſome ſevere ſtrokes upon 
our author, which, together with 


the title of the poem itſelf, will 


a his memory, and, as he 
imſelf propoſed by the publi- 
cation of his own works, con- 
tinue his name to poſterity,” ſo 
long as the writings of that admira- 
ble poet continue to be read. 

FLEM INC, RoBERT, jun. V. D. 
M. Of this writer I can give no 
account. He publiſhed a volume 
of Religious Poetry, entitled, 

«© The Mirrour of Divine Love 
& unvail'd.” g vo. 1691. 
in which is contained, 

The Monarchical Image; or, Ne- 
buchaanezzar's Dream. D. P. 

FLETCHER, Joh. See BEav- 
MONT, FRANC1S. 

FLETCHER, PaHiNEAs. This 
learned writer was the ſon of Giles 
Fletcher, doctor of the civil law, 
and ambaſſador from queen Eliza- 
beth to Theodore Inanowich, duke 
of Muſcovy ; and nephew to biſhop 
Fletcher, father of the celebrated 
John Fletcher the dramatic poet. 
He was educated at Eton, and in 
i600 was ſent to King's College, 
Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of A. B. in 1604, and 
A.M. in 1608. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the living of Hilgay, in 
Norfolk, where it ſeems probable 
that he died. He is an author 
whoſe fame is not equal to his 
merit, having writtcn ſeveral 
pieces, as the Purple land, Pi 
catory Eclogues, Locuſſæ, and other 


works, which deſerve to be better 


known 
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known that they are at preſent. 
He hath produced one drama, en- 
titled, 

Sicelides, Piſcat. 4to. 1631. 

Foore, SAMUEL, Eſq; This 
well-known author was born at 
Truro in Cornwall, but in what 
year I know not. His father John 
Foote enjoyed the poſts of commiſ- 
ſioner of the prize office and fine 
contract. His mother was heireſs 
of the Dineley and Goodere fami- 
lies, and to her, in conſequence of 


an unhappy and fatal quarrel be- 


tween her two brothers, Sir John 
Dineley Goodere, bart. and Sir Sa- 
muel Goodere, captain of his ma- 
jeſty's ſnip the Ruby, Which ter- 
minated in the loſs of life to both, 
the Dineley eſtate, which was of 
great value deſcended. He re- 
ceived his education at Worceſter 
College, formerly Glouceſter-Hall, 


Oxon, which owed its foundation 


and change of name to Sir Tho- 


mas Cooks Winford, bart. a ſecond. 


couſin of our author's. From the 
Univerſity he was removed to the 
Temple, being deſigned for the 
ſtudy of the law; in which it is 
moſt probable that his great ora- 
torical talents, and powers of mi- 
mickry and humour, would have 
ſhewn themſelves in a very con- 
{picuous light. The dryneſs and 
gravity of this ſtudy, however, not 
ſuiting the more volatile vivacity 
of his diſpoſition, he choſe rather 
to employ thole talents in a ſphere 
of action to which they ſeemed 
better adapted, viz. on the ſtage, 
in the purſuit of which the repeat- 
ed proofs he received of the pub- 
lic approbation bear the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimonials to his merit. His firit 
appearance was in the part of 
Othello, but whether he early diſ- 
covered that his ſort did not lye 
in tragedy, or that his genius could 
not bear the being only a repeater 
of the works of others, he. ſoon 
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ſtruck out into a new and untrod= 
den path, in which he at once at- 
tained: the two great ends of afs 
fording entertainment to the pub- 
lic and emolument to himſelf. 
This was by taking on himſelf the 
double character of author and 
performer, in which light, in 1747, 


he opened the little theatre in the. 


Haymarket, with a dramatic piece. 
of his own writing, called The 
Diverſions of the Morning. This. 
piece conſiſted of nothing more. 
than the introduction of ſeveral 
well-known characters in real life, 
whoſe manner of converſation and 
expreſſion this author had very 
happily hit in the diction of his 
drama, and ſtill more happily re- 
preſented on the ſtage by an exact 
and moſt amazing 1mitatzon, not 
only of the manner and tone of 
voice, but even of the very per= 
ſons, of thoſe whom he intended to 
tale off, Among theſe characters 
there was in particular a certain 
phyſician, who was much better 
known from the oddity and ſingu- 
larity of his appearance and con- 
verſation, than from his eminence 
in the practice of his profeſſion. 
The celebrated chevalier Taylor 
the oculiſt, who was at that time 
in the height of his vogue and 
popularity, was alſo another ob- 
ject, and indeed a deſeryed one, of 
Mr, Foote's mimickry and ridi- 
cule; and in the latter part of his 
piece, under the character of a 
theatrical direQor, this gentleman 
took off with great humour and 


accuracy the ſeveral ſtiles of acting 


of every principal performer of the 
Engliſh ſtage. 

This performance at firſt met 
with ſome. little oppoſition from 
the civil magiſtrates of Weſtmin- 
Ker, under the ſanction of the act 
of parliament for limiting the 
number of play-houſes. But the 


author being patronized by _ 
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of the principal nobility. and 
others, this oppoſition was over- 
ruled, and with an alteration of 
the titie of his piece to that of 
Mr. Foote's giving Tea to his 
Friends, he proceeded without far- 
ther moleſtation, and repreſented 
it through a run of upwards of 
forty mornings, to crowded and 
ſplendid audiences, 

The enſuing ſeaſon be produced 
another piece of the ſame kind, 
which he called 4» Auction of Pic- 
tures, In this he introduced ſeve- 
ral new characters, all however 


popular ones, and extremely well 
known, particularly Sir Thomas 


de Veil, then the acting juſtice of 
peace for Weſtmioſter ; Mr. Cock, 
the celebrated auctioneer, and the 
equally famous orator Henley. 
This piece had alſo a very great 
run. | 

Neither of the above-mentioned 
pieces have yet appeared in print, 
nor would they perhaps give any 
very great pleaſure in the cloſet; 
for, conſiſting principally of cha- 
raters whoſe peculiar ſingularities 
could never be perfectly repre- 


ſented in black and white, they 


might probably appear flat and 
inſipid, when diveſted of thut 
ſtrong colouring which Mr. Foote 
had given them in bis perſonal 
repreſentation; ſor it may not be 
improper to obſerve in this place, 
that he himſelf repreſented all the 
principal characters in each piece, 
which ſtood in need of his mimick 
powers to execute, ſhifting from 
one to another with all the dexte- 
rity of a Proteus. He now, how- 
ever, proceeded to pieces of ſome- 
what more dramatic regularity, 
his Kuiglus being the produce of 
an enſuing ſeaſon. Let in this 
alſo, though his plot and charac- 
ters ſeemed leſs immediately per- 
ſonal, it was apparent that he kept 
ſome particular real perſonages 
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ſtrongly in his eye in the perform- 
ance, and the town took on them- 
ſelves to fix them where the re- 
ſemblance appeared to be the moſt 
ſtriking. It would be ſuperfluous 
in this place to enumerate the 
courſe of this gentleman's crama- 

tic progreſs as to all the reſpective 
pieces which he has ſince written 
and performed, as a particular ac- 
count of each of them may be ſeen, 
under its proper head, in the ſe- 
cond volume of this work, Let it 


here ſuffice therefore to - obſerve, 


that he continued from time to 
time to entertain the public, by 
ſelecting for their uſe ſuch cha- 
racters, as well general as indi- 
vidual, as ſeemed moſt likely to 
contribute to the exciting our in- 
nacent laughter, and beſt anſwer 
the principal end of dramatic writ- 
ings of the comic kind, viz. the 
relaxation of the mind from the 
fatigue of buſineſs or anxiety. 

The following is a liſt of his 
performances. | 

1. Taffe, C. 8vo. 1752. 

2. The Engliſhman in Paris, C. 
8vo. 1753. | 

3. The Knights, C. Bvo. 1754 
- 4+ The Engiiſhman returned from 
Paris. F. 8. 1766. | 

5. The Author, C. 8vo. 1757. 
6. The Diverſions of the Morning, 
F. 1768. N. P. 
7. The Mor. C. 8vo. 1760. 
8. The Har. C. 1761. printed 
80. 1704. 

9. 1% Orators. 8 vo. 1762. 

10. The Mayor of Garratt, C. 
SOT T9 040105 7 

11. The Patron. C. 8vo. 1764. 
12, The Commiſſary. C. 8 vo. 
17 . . 
13. Prelude, on opening the 
theatre, 1767. . | 
14. The Devil upon Two Sticks, 
C. 1768. printed 8vo. 1778- 
15. The Lame Lover. C. 8v0. 
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16. The Maid of Bath. C. 1771. 


printed 8vo. 1778. 
17. The: Nabob. 
printed 8 vo. 1778. 
18. Piety in Pattens. F. 1773. 


C. 


N. P. f PR 
19. The Bankrupt. C. 8v0. 1773. 
20. The Cozeners. C. 1774. ; 

I) be ſucceſs of this attempt ſeems 


printed 8vo. 1778. 
21. The Capuchin. C. 
printed 8vo. 1778. 
22. A Trip to 


1576. 


1778. 

Beides theſe pieces Mr. Foote 
ſuffered his name to be put to a 
work, entitled, The Comic Theatre, 
in 5 vols. 12 mo. being a tranſla- 
tion of a number of French come- 
dies, Of theſe 
aſſured the firſt only, viz. The 
Young Hypocrite, is to be aſcribed to 
him. RF: 

The following is the liſt of them. 
Vol. 1. The Young Hypocrite. 

The Spendihrift. 
| The Triple Marriage. 
Vol. 2. The Imaginary Obſtacle, 

The Sifters. 

The Lihertine; or, 

Hidden Treaſure. 
Vol. 3. The Legacy; or, The For- 

tune Hunter, 2 5 

The Generous Artifice ; or, 

The reformed Rake. 

The N himſi:al Lowers ; or, 

The Double Infidelity, 
Vol. 4. The Blunderer. _ 

The Amorous Quarrel, 

The Conceited Ladies. 

The Forced Marriage, 
Vol. 5. The Man Hater, 

The Faggot-binder ; or, The 

Mock Doclor. 
The Gentleman Cit, 

To proceed with Mr. Foote's 
hiſtory, From the year 1752 to 
1761, he continued to perform at 


The 


one of the theatres every ſeaſon . 


as fancy or intereſt directed his 
choice, generally for a ſtated num- 
ber of nights; and on theſe en- 
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a new piece. 


1772. 


Calais. C. 8vo. | 


however we are 


FO 
gagements he uſually brought out 


In this courſe he 
went on until a very preſſing em- 
barraſſment in his affairs compel- 
led him to perform The Minor at 
the Hay-Market in the ſummer of 
the year 1760, with ſuch a com- 
pany as he could haſtily colle&. 


to have ſuggeſted to him the 
ſcheme of occupying that theatre 
when the others were ſhut up; 
and from the year 1762, until the 
ſeaſon before his death, he regu- 
larly performed there, and ac- 
quired a very conſiderable income, 
which, as economy was not to be 

numbered among his excellencies, 
he generally expended in the grati- 
fication equally of his vices and 
virtues, being at times both ge- 
nerous and extravagant. In Fe- 
bruary 1766. he had the misfor- 
tune to fail from his horſe while 
at lord Mexborough's ſeat in the 
country on a viſit, when the duke 
of York allo was there. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed that this accident 
facilitated his application for a 
patent, which he obtained on the 
gth of July in the ſame year. As 
he was ever attentive to ſuch 
temporary circumſtances as would 


afford ſubjects of ridicule, ſo he 


was not at all ſcrupulous who he 
offended in his fatirical career. 
In 1776, he drew a character in- 
tended for a lady of quality then 
much talked of, who had influence 
enough to obtain a prohibition to 
his play being repreſented, and in 
the controverſy which this in- 
cident occaſioned ſome imputa- 
tions were thrown out againſt his 
character too groſs to be recorded, 
and of too vile a nature to be be- 
heved without the cleareſt evi- 
dence. This diſpute had hardly 
ſubſided, when a legal charge was 
made againſt him for an offence 


ſimilar to that before aliuded to; 


and 
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and it is but juſtice to his me- 
mory to declare, that the accuſa- 
tion was generally ſuppoſed: to 
have originated in malice, and 
that he was acquitted by the di- 
rection, and agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments, of the judge who tried him, 
after a very long and ſtrict inveſti 
gation of all the circumſtances of 
the affair. The ſhock which he 
received from this diſgraceful ſitu- 
ation is ſuppoſed to have had a 
fatal effect upon him. A few 
months afterwards he was ſeized, 


uchile on the ſtage, with a paraly- | 


tic fit, from which he recovered 
ſuſficiently to ſpend the ſummer at 
Brighthelmſtone, and from thence, 
on the approach of winter, was 
adui ſed to remove to France. On 
the 2oth of October, 1777, he ar- 
zived at Dover, intending imme- 
diately to proceed to Calais, But 
about eleven o'clock next morn- 
ing he complained of a ſhivering, 
and went to bed, where he was 
Seized with another fit, which laſted 


three hours; after it was over he 


lay very: compoſed, and ſeemed in- 


elined to ſleep; in a few minutes 


he began to breathe in a moaning 
tone, and at length fetched a deep 


gh, and expired. He was buried 


in Weiſtminſter- Abbey. 

Mr. Foote's dramatic works are 
all to be ranked among the petite 
pieces of the theatre, as he ne- 
ver attempted any thing which 
attained the bulk of the more 
perfect drama. In the execu- 
tion of them they are ſometimes 
looſe, negligent, and unfiniſhed, 
leeming rather to be the haſty 
productions of a man of genius, 
whoſe Pegaſus, though indued with 


fire, has no inclination for fatigue, . 
than the labcured finiſhings of a 


proſeſt dramagiſt aiming at immor- 
tality. His plois are ſomewhat 
irregular, and their cataſtrophes 
not always concluſive or perſectly 
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wound up. Vet, with all theſe 
little deficiencies, it muſt be con- 


feiſed that they. contain more of 
one eſſential property of comedy, 


viz, ſtrong character, than the 


writings of any other of our mo- 
dern authors; and although the 
dition of his. dialogue may not, 
from the general tenor of his ſub- 
jects, either require, or admit of, 
the wit of a Congreve, or the ele- 
gance of an Etherege, yet it is 
conſtantly embelliſhed with num- 
berleſs ſtrokes of keen ſatire, and 
touches of temporary humour, 
ſuch as only the cleareſt judgment 
and deepeſt diſcernment could dic- 
tate; and though the language 
ſpoken by his characters may at 
firſt fight ſeem not the moſt accu- 
rate and correct, yet it will, on a 
cloſer examination, be found en- 
tirely dramatical, as it contains 
numbers of thoſe natural minutiz 
of expreſſion, on which the very 
baſis of character is frequently 
founded, and which render it the 
trueſt mirrour of the converſation 
od the times he wrote in. 

It has been objected againſt Mr. 
Foote, that the introduction of 
real characters on the ſtage was not 
only ungenerous, but cruel and un- 
juſt ; and that the rendering any 
perſon the object of public ridicule 
and laughter, was doing him the 
moſt eſſential injury poſſible, as it 
was wounding the human breaſt in 


the tendereſt point, viz. its pride 


and ſelf- opinion. Yet I cannot 
think this charge ſo ſtrong as the 
vehement opponents of mimickry 
would have it appear to be. Mr. 


| Foote himſelf, in his Minor, has 


very properly diſtinguiſhed who 
are the proper objects of ridicule, 
and the legal victims to the laſh 
of ſatire; that is to fay, thoſe who 
appear what they are not, or would 
be what they can not. When by- 


pocrily and diſſimulation _ 
bo 
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lay ſnares-for- the fortunes, ar con · 


taminate the principles of man- 


kind, it is ſurely but juſtice to the 
world to wWithdraw the maſk, and 
ſhew. their natural faces with the 
dittortions and ſhocking deformi- 
ties they are really poſſeſſed of:. 


And when affectation or ſingula- 


rity overbear the more valuable 
parts of any perſon's character, 
and render thoſe diſagreeable and 
weariſome campanions, whe, di- 
veſted, of. thoſe characteriſtie foi- 
bles, might be valuable, ſenſible, 
and entertaining members of the 
community, it is themſelves ſurely 
who act the ridiculous part on the 
more extenſive ſtage of the world; 
and it ſhould, rather be deemed an 
act of kindneſs both to the perſons 
themſelves and their acquaintance 
to ſet up ſuch a mirrour before 
them, as by pointing out to them- 
ſelves their - abſurd pecuharities 
(and who is without ſome?) afford 
them an opportunity, by amend- 
ment, to deſtroy the reſemblance, 
and fo avoid the ridicule. Such a 
ſort of kindneſs as it would be to 
lead a perſon to a looking-glaſs 
who had put on his peruke the 
wrong fide foremoſt, inſtead of ſuf- 
fering him in that condition to 
run the gauntlet in the mall or 
the playhouſe, where he muſt per- 
ceive the titter of the whole aſſem- 
bly raiſed againſt him, without 
knowing on what account it is 
raiſed, or by what means to put a 
flop to it. In a word, if a Sir 
Penurious Trifle, a Peter Para- 
graph, or a Cadwallader, have 
ever had their originals in real life, 
let thoſe originals keep their own 
counſel, remember the gu? capt, 
ke facit, and reform their reſpec- 
tive follies, Nor can I help being 
of opinion, that an author. of this 
kind in ſome. reſpects is more uſe- 
ful to the 
thoſe who only range abroad into 


age he lives in, than 


L } 
the various: ſanes ef life for gene- 
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ral character. And although Mr. 
Eoote's dramatic pieces. may not 
perhaps have the good fortune to- 
attain immortality, or be perfectly 
reliſhed by the audiences of a fu- 
ture age, yet I cannot deny him. 
here. the juſtice of bearing ſtrong 
teſtimony to his merits, and rank-: 
ing him among the firſt of the 
dramatiſts of 24s, en 

Foxy, Jonn. This gentleman 
was a member of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and wrote in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. He was 


not only himſelf a well wiſner and 


devotee to the Muſes, but alſo a 
friend and acquaintance of moſt 
of the poets of his time, particu- 
larly of Rowley: and Decker, with 
whom he joined in the compoſi- 
tion of ſome of their plays. He 
wrote however eleven dramatic 
pieces on his own foundation en- 
tirely, all of which have conſider- 
able merit, and met with good 
ſucceſs. Not only his genius as a 
writer, but his diſpoſition as a man, 
ſeems to have been more inclined 
to tragedy than comedy, at leaſt if 
we may be allowed to form our 
judgment on a diftich concerning 
him, written by a contemporary 
poet. 


Deep in a dump John Ford was 
alone got, 

With folded arms, and melancholy 
1 


According to the cuſtom of that 
time, his name is not affixed to any 
of his plays, but they may be 
known by an anagram generally 
printed in the title- page inſtead of 
a name, Viz. h 

Fide Honor. | 
and the titles of them are as in th 
follo wing liſt. | 

1. The Lovers Melancholy. F. 

40. 1629. | 
2. Love's Sacrifice, T. 4to. 1633. 
3. *Tis 
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3. *Trs Pig She's 4 Whore. T. 


40. 1633. 
+ The. Broken Heart. ” 7 40. 


5. Peri Warbeck. H. 8 
8 x 2 be Fancies Chaſt and Noble, 


| ** Ladies 72 T. 41. 
39. 
8. The Sur? s — M. 4to. 


above- mentioned gentleman or not, 


* 
16 56. 


9. Brauty in a Trance. 


(Aſſiſted by Decker.) i 
N. P. 


10. The Ra Combat. C. N. ; 
that he lived in the reign of 


e 
Pl 


11. Ar Fl beginning has. a good 


end, and a bad beginning may have a 
good end N. P. 


12. The London IGrebaurs N. p. 

The third of theſe is an admir- 
able play, and is to be found in 
Dodſley's Collection, vol. VIII. 

He alfo aſſiſted Decker and Row- 
ley in the writing of another ce 
entitled, 

Te Witch of Edmonton, Com." 

Winſtanley obſerves, that this 
author was very beneficial to the 
Red Bull and Fortune play-houſes, 
as may appear by the plays which 
he wrote, But this is apparently 
a-miitake, ſince in. the ſeveral title- 
pages to his plays they will be 
found to have been all acted either 


at the Globe, or the Phoenix, ſome- 


times called the Cockpit. 

I know not when this author 
was.born, nor is there any parti- 
colar account of the time of his 


1 2 {6 J. death; but as all his plays were 


publimed between 1629 and 1636, 


it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed fo ra- 


pid a courſe of genius could have 


deen ſtopped all at once, by any 


thing but that great inevitable 
ſtroke; I am therefore apt to be- 
lieve he mult have died ſhortly af- 
ter the laſt-mentioned year. For 
as to The Sun's Darling, written by 
him and Decker, though not pub- 
liſhed till 1656, yet Langbaine has 
uformed us with reſpect to it, that 


7 


L 


ro 


it did not make its appearance in 


print-till after the _ of both its 


authors. 

Winſtanley has alſo by miſtake 
attributed to this author the play 
of Love's Labyrinth, written by 


the perſon I ſhall next have oc- 


caſion to mention. 
Fox p, Thou As. Whether this 
author was any relation to the 


I- have not been able to diſcover, 
All T can trace concerning him is, 


Charles I. and was probably an 
Eſſex man, as he mentions him- 
: ſelf to have been of the neighbour- 
hood of Malden. He publiſhed 
one dramatic piece, entitled, 

Love's 294, np . C. 8vo. 
1660. 

Fox pk, ern Low. 
to have been a player in Ireland, 
He produced one piece taken from 


2 Cibber, and printed at Sas 


called, 

The Miraculous .C ure; _—— The 
Citizen outwitted, F. I 2IMO, 3771. 

ForMipo, Sir CornEL1vs. 
Under this name is entered in the 
Books of the Stationers? Company, 
9 Sept. 1653, one play, which 
was deſtroyed by Mr, W arburton's 
ſervant, called, 

- The Governor. 1 

Fox Es r, Tur. This 
gentleman is an attorney, and has 
been many years concerned for ihe 
playhouſe in adjulting the Jaw- 


concerns which ariſe in the thea-Az d 
trical world. He has written many i 


ſongs and one drama, entitled, 
T he Weather Cock, M. E. $vo, 


1775. 


FouvxraAlx, Joux. 


ed a play, which he had written for 
the amuſement of ſome leiſure 


hours, and without any view to the 
Rage, entitled, 


70 


Appears 


This gen- 
tleman lived in Devonſhire, and 
ſoon aftet the Reſtoration publiſh- - 


De Rewards of Virtue. 5 5 4t0. 
661. | 
About eight years after its firſt 


ublication, however, the author 
bend dead, Mr. Shadwell took it 


in hand, and making ſome altera- 


tions in it, brought it on the ſtage, 
where it met with very good ſuc- 
ceſs, under the title of, 

The Royal Shepherdeſs. T. C. 4to. 
1669. - | 
. This gen- 
tleman is of Iriſn extraction, if not 
born in that kingdom. His fa- 
ther was a dignified clergyman, 
being dean of ſome cathedral, and 
alſo rector of St. Mary, Dublin, 
from whence he was ejected by the 
court on account of his Tory prin- 
ciples after he had enjoyed the 
living eighteen years. Our pre- 


ſent author his ſon was alſo bred 


to the church, and had a doctor's 
degree conferred on him. He was 
more celebrated as a tranſlator 
than an original writer, bis ver- 
ſions of Horace and Demoſthenes, 
particularly the former, having met 
with great applauſe. : He was alſo 
a conſiderable political writer, and, 
at the beginning of the preſent 


reign is ſuppoſed to have been 


employed by the government in 
writing in its defence, for which 
he was promoted to the rectory of 
Barrow, in Suffolk, at the deſire of 
lord Holland, and to the captainſhip 
of Chelſea Hoſpital. He died at 
Bath the gth of March, 1773, 


leaving a ſon, who is at this time 


one of the ſupreme council at 
Bengal. 2 3 

As a dramatic writer he was not 
very ſucceſsful, having written 
only two pieces, which were but 
cooly received. The titles of 
them are, Bl 

1. Eugenia. T. 1752. 

2. Conflantine, T. 1754. 
Churchill once ſaid in converſa- 
dion that he intended to write 2 


3 Þ 
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ſatirical poem, in which Francis 


was to make his appearance in the 


character of the Ordinary of News 

gate. : ; 
FRANKLIN, Dr. THoMAs, This 

learned and ingenious author was 


the ſon of Richard Franklin, well 


known as the printer of an anti- 


miniſterial paper called The Crafts- 
man, in the conduct of which he 
received great aſſiſtance from lord 


Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, and 


other excellent writers, who then 


oppoſed Sir Robert Walpole's mea- 


ſures. By the advice of the ſecond 
of theſe gentlemen, it is ſaid, 
our author was devoted to the 
church with a promiſe of being 
provided for by the patriot, who 
afterwards forgot his undertaking, 
and entirely neglected him. He 
was educated at Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
from whence he went to the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, where he 


became fellow of Trinity College, 
and was ſome time Greek pro- 
feſſor. In December 1758, he was 
inſtituted vicar of Ware and 
Thundrich, which, with the lecture- 
ſhip of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, 
and a chapel in Queen-ſtreet, are 
all the preferments he can boaſt of. 


This gentleman is poſſeſſed of no 


inconſiderable ſhare of learning 
and poetical abilities, but, we 
know not exactly how, has con- 
trived to render himſelf obnoxious 
to moſt of his contemporaries. 
Perhaps, had he been willing to 
allow merit in others, his own 
would have been more conſpicu- 


' ous. Such at leaſt was Churchill's 


opinion, and we have found little 
reaſon to diſpute the truth of what 


he has ſaid to that purpoſe in the 


following couplet : 
4 Others for Franklin voted, but 


© *twas known 
« He ficken'd at all triumphs 
©« but his own,” 


He 
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He is: the author of, 


A Tranflation of SypBotles, con- 


Tainin 
W 
＋ + 


4. Antigone. 

F. Oepus Caloneus. 
| FI Fracbiniæ. 

7. Pbilicteies. 
And the following Plays: 

1. Phe Earl of Warwick, T. 
| 'Byo., 1766. 
2. Oreftes. T. tranſtated from 


Voltarre aàcted at Covent-Garden 


-for Mrs. Yates*s benefit, March 13, 
1769. 


Voltaire, 1774. ä 
43g. Matilda, T. Svo. 1775. 
5. The Contract. C. 8vo. 1776. 
6. Tragopodagra ; or, The Gout. 
47 tranſlated from Lucian, 4to. 
1780. 
Dr. Franklin, like Mr. Foote, 


ſuffered a tranſlation from the 
Ftench to be printed in his name; 


but perhaps few, if more than 


thoſe, Plays of Voltaire mentioned 


above were really by him. It was 
a tranſlation of Voltaire's Works, 
to Which alfo Dr. Smollett's name 
appears. It contains the follow- 
ing pieces: 
.. 
2. Mariamne. T's | 
3. Brutus. T. 
4. Semiramis. 8 of 
5. The Death of Cæſar. T. 
6. Amelia; 
St. Foix. T. 
7. Orefles, T. 
8. The Prodigal. C. 
. 
10. Nanine. C. 
11. The Babbhbr. C. 
as. Tz, 
113. The Prade, C. 
14. Pandora, O. 
£L 5 „ Mahomet . . 


Lr 24. J. 


of 


3. Elifra, T. tranſlated from 


or, The Duke of 
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16. Socrates. Dram. . Perform, 
17. Akira; or, The Americans, 
a 18. Cataline; or, Rome preſerad, 


19. The Coffee-Houſe; or, The 
Scorch N oman. C. | 

20. The Orphan of China, T. 

21. Olympia. T. 

FRAUNCE, ABRAHAM, This 
ancient author lived in the reign 
queen Elizabeth. According 
to Oldys's MSS. -he was bred at 
the expence of Sir Philip Sidney 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, 


where he took the degree of Il. 
A. and afterwards went to Gray's 
Inn, where he eontinued until he 


was called to the bar of the court 
of the Marches in Wales. In 
1 1590, he was recommend- 
ed by Henry earl of Pembroke to 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, as a man 


in every reſpect ſufficient for the 


place of her majeſty's ſolicitor in 
that court. What became of him 
afterwards does not appear. He 


has written ſeveral things in the 


aukwardeſt of all verſe, though at 
that time greatly in vogue, Enęliſb 
Hexameter. Among other things 
he has executed a tranſlation of 
Taſſos Aminta, which he has dedi- 
cated to the celebrated counteſs of 
Pembroke, under the title of, 
Amyntas, Paſt. 


It is, however, contained in the 


body of another piece, entitled, 


Counteſs of Pembrole 's Ian Church. 
Play, in two Parts, or more pro- 
| perly ſpeaking, a Paſtoral and an 
Elegy, of which Anntas is the 
former, 

FREEMAN, Raren. This gen- 
tleman lived in the time of king 
Charles I. and moſt probably 13 
the ſame who was one of the makiers 
of requeſt in the reign of that mo- 
narch. While the inteſtine trou- 


bles laſted, he thought proper to 
bury himſelf in eee 
| whic 
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-which-he employed his hours in the 


purſuit of poetry, and produced a 
"tragedy on which Langbaine and 
other writers beſtow a very high 
character. It is entitled, 
Imperiale. T. to. 165 5. 
FREEMAN, Mark, of Taun- 
ton in Somerſetſnire. This name 


is, I believe, a fictitious one. It 


ſtands, however, in the title- page 
of one piece, which is both tem- 
rary and local, called, 

The Downfall of Bribery ; or, The 
Honeft Man of Taunton. B. O. 8vo. 
I . =, 

3 PnILIP. This gen- 
tleman's father was poſt-maſter- 
general in the reign of queen 
Anne. When or where our au- 
thor was born, or where he re- 
ceived his firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing, I have not been able to aſcer- 
tain, It 1s ſufficient, however, to 
obſerve, that he finiſhed his ſtudies 
at the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he had the honour of being parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by Mr, Addi- 
ſon, who was ſo extremely. pleaſed 
with the elegance and purity of 
ſome of his poetical performances, 
eſpecially thoſe in Latin, that be 
gave them a place in his celebrated 
collection, entitled the Maſæ An- 
glicanæ, to whoſe merit ſo ſtrong a 
teſtimonial was given in the decla- 
ration of that great French poet M. 


Boileau Deſpreaux, that from the 
peruſal of that collection he firſt 


conceived an idea of the greatneſs 
of the Britiſh genius. In the dra- 


matic way Mr. Frowde produced 


two pieces, both in the tragie walk, 
entitled, ; „ 
1. Fall of Saguntum. T. 1727. 
2. Philotas. T. 8vo. 1731. 


| Neither of them, however, met 
with very great ſucceſs, though 


they had ſtrong intereſt to ſapport 
them, and were allowed to have 


conſiderable merit; eſpecially the 


laſt, whoſe fate the author himſelf 
| 8 ; * 
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in his dedication of it to the earl 


'of Chefterfield (who at the time 


when it was ated was ambaſſador 


to the States General, and conſe- 
quently could not oblige the piece 


by bis eountenance at the repre- 
ſentation) deſcribes by the words 
of Tuvenal, Laudatur et alget. Thus 
far, however, the judgment of the 
public ſtands vindicated, that it 
muſt be confeſſed Mr. Frowde's 
tragedies have more poetry than 
pathos, more beauties of language 
to pleaſe in the cloſet, than ſtrokes 


of incident ang action to ſtrike 
and aſtoniſh tn the theatre, and 


conſequently they might force a 
due applauſe from the reading, at 
the ſame time that they might ap- 
pear very heavy and even inſi pid 


in the repreſentation. 


This elegant writer died at his 
lodgings in Cecil-ftreet in the 
Strand, Dec. 19, 1738, equally la- 
mented as he had been beloved, 
for though his writings had recom- 


mended him to public eſteem, the 
politeneſs of his genius was the 


leaſt amĩable part of his character; 
for, beſides the poſſeſſion of the 
great talents of wit and learning, 
an agreeable complaiſance of beha- 
viour, a chearful benevolence of 
mind, a punQual fincerity in 
friendſhip, and a ſtriẽt adherence 
to the practice of honour and hu- 


-manity, were what added the moſt 


brilliant ornaments to that cha- 
racer, and render'd him an ob- 
je& of eſteem and admiration to 
all who knew him. | 

FuLWELL, UI PI AR. An an- 
cient writer, of whom Wood 
has recorded nothing farther than 
that he lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, was a native of Somer- 


ſetſhire, and deſcended from a 
good family there, that he was 


born in 1566, and at the age of 
thirty years became a commoner 
of St. Mary's Hall in Oxford ; 


that 
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that it does not appear whether he 
took any degree there or not : but 


that while he continued ĩn that houſe 
he was eſteemed a perſon of inge- 
nuity by his contemporaries. He 


wrote one moral dramatic piece in 
rhyme, viz. - 


I 176 J 
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Like auill to like, quothe the Devil 
zo Collier. Interl. 

FVFE, ALEXANDER. All 1 

know of this gentleman is, that he 


lived in the reign of queen Anne, 


and publiſhed a play, entitled, 
The Royal Martyr King Charles I 
Trag. 4to. 1709. | 


G. 


GA 


5 Jy See Goven, J. my 
. Gacter, WM. LL. D. 


This very learned and ancient au- 


thor I do not find mentioned in 
any of the liſts of Engliſh dramatic 


writers, which he is undoubtedly 
entitled to be, as a native of this 
. kingdom, notwithſtanding that his 
pieces are written in the Latin 
tongue. In what year he was born 
or died does not appear, but he 
received the rudiments of his edu- 


cation at Weſtminſter, from which, 


being removed to the Univerſity 


of Oxford, he was entered a ſtu- 
dent in Chriſt Church College in 


15 74, where he took the degrees 


in arts, and afterwards, entering 


on the law line, took the degrees 


in that faculty alſo in 1589. 


About which time, being famed 


for his excellences therein, he be- 
came chancellor of the dioceſe of 
Ely, being held in high eſteem by 


Dr. Martin Heton, the biſhop of + 


that ſee. The commendation 
which Anth. a Wood gives of him 
as to his poetical talents, is ſome- 


what extraordinary. He was (ſays: 


that author) an excellent poet, eſ- 
pecially in the Latin tongue, and 
reputed the beſt comedian (by 


which I ſuppoſe he means drama- 


- Heywood. 


G A 
tic writer) of his time, whether, 
adds he, it was Edward earl of 


Oxford, Will. Rowley, the once 


ornament for wit and Ingenuity of 


Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, Ri- 


chard Edwards, John Lylie, Tho, 
Lodge, Geo. Gaſcoigne, William 
Shakeſpeare, Tho. Naſh, or John 
A combination of 
names, by the bye, ſo oddly jum- 


bled together, as muſt convince 


us that Mr. Wood was a much 


better biographer than a judge of 


dramatic writings. He alſo tells 
us that Dr. Gager was a man of 


great gifts, a good ſcholar, and an 


honeſt man, and that, in a contro- 
verſy which he maintained in an 
epiſtolary correſpondence with Dr. 
John Rainolds, concerning ſtage 
plays (which controverſy was print- 
ed at Oxford in 4to. 1629), he had 
ſaid more for the defence of plays 
than can well be ſaid again by any 
man that ſhall ſucceed or come 
after him. He at length, how- 


ever, gave b* the point, either 


convinced by Dr. Rainold's argu- 
mente, or perhaps afraid of incur- 
ring cenſure, ſhould he have pur- 
ſued the ſubject any farther. Wood 
informs us that our author wrote 
ſeveral plays, of which however he 
| apy gives 
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pives us the titles of no more than 
three, viz. OO 

1. Meleager. 

2. Rivals, 

3. Ulyſſes reduæ. 
which are all written in Latin, 
and, as we are informed by the 
above-cited author, were acted 
with great applauſe in the refec- 
tory of Chriſt Church College ; but 
only the firſt of them does he aſ- 
ſure us of having been priated, 
which it was at Oxford, in 4to. 
1592, and occaſioned the letters 
between the author and Dr. Rat- 
nolds, which I have before ſpoken 
of, Dr. Gager was living at, or 
near the city of Ely, in 1610. 1 
cannot however omit one circum- 
ſtance of our author, which I am 
afraid will be no very ſtrong re- 
commendation of him to my fair 
readers, viz. that in an act at Ox- 
ford in 1608, he maintained a 
theſis, that it was lawful for huf- 
bands to beat their wives, This the- 
ſis was anſwered by Mr, Heale, of 
Exeter College, an avowed cham- 
pion for the fair ſex, 

GamBOLD, JoHn. Was born 
at Haverford Weſt, He was for- 
merly of Chriſt Church College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M. A. May 30, 1734. He was 
afterwards, in 1740, when his only 
dramatic piece was written, mini- 
ſter of Staunton Harcourt, in Ox- 
fordſhire. But, falling amongſt the 
ſect called Moraviaus, he relin- 
quiſhed his connection with the 
church of England, and became 
profeſſedly and ſteadily an adhe- 
rent of the new doctrines He 
was ſor many years the principal 
paſtor, or biſhop, at their houle in 
Nevils-Court, Fetter-Lane; but re- 
tired about 1768 to his native 


town, where he died Sept. 13,1771» 


He was a man of conſiderable 
learning, and an ingenious mecha- 
Vor. J. - * 
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nic. He not only wrote, but print- 
ed with his own hands, many hymns 


and treatiſes for the uſe of the Mo- 


ravians; and underſtood perfectly 
the whole art of clock making. 
He ſuperintended the publication of 


many uſeful and valuable works, 


particularly the beſt edition of lord 
Bacon, 1765. He was the author of 

The Martyrdom of Ignatius. IT. 
8vo. 177 3» ä 

GAR DͥINER, MAT THEW. This 
author is mentioned no where but 
in the Britiſb Theatre, the writer of 
which informs us that he was 4 
native of Ireland, and wrote tuo 
dramatic pieces, moſt probably per- 


formed in that kingdom, whoſe 


titles were 

I. Parthian Hero. Trag. 

2. Sharpers. Ballad Opera. 

GaR DIN ER, Mrs. formerly miſs 

Cheney, is the wife of an inferior 
actor, and was herſelf on the ſiage 
in the ſeveral theatres of London. 
She made her firſt appearance at 
Drury-Lane in the year 1763, in 
the character of Miſs Prue, in Love 


for Love, and was well received at 


the Hay-Market in ſeveral of Mr. 
Foote's pieces. In the year 1777 
ſhe left England and went to Ja- 
maica, where it is imagined ſhe 
now refides. She is the author of 
one piece acted at the Haymarket, 
Auguſt 9, 1777, for her own be- 
nefit, called ; 

The Advertſement; or, A Bold 
Stroke for a Huſband, C. Not 


printed. 


GARRICK, David. This ex- 
cellent actor, whoſe name will be 
ever held in reſpect by the admirers 
of theatrical repreſentations, was 
the ſon of Peter Garrick, a captain 
in the army, who generally reſided 
at Litchfeld. He was born at 
Hereford, where his father was on 


a recruiting party, and baptized 


February 20, 1716, as appears by 
N 
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the church regiſter of the pariſh of 


All Souls in that city. His mo- 


ther's maiden name was Clough, 
daughter to one of the vicars in 
Litchfield cathedral. At the age 


of ten years he was put under the 


care of Mr. Hunter, maſter of the 
grammar-ſchool at Litchheld, but 
made no great progreſs in litera- 
ture. He very early ſhewed his 
attachment to dramatic entertain- 
ments, having in the year 1727 
repreſented the character of ſer- 
jeant Kite in 759% Recruiting Officer 
with great applauſe. From ſchool 
he went to Liſbon to viſit his uncle, 
but ſtayed only a ſhort time there 
before he returned to England, on 
which he went again to Mr. Hun- 
ter, and in 1735 became the pupil 
of Dr. Samuel Johnſon, who about 
that time undertook to teach the 
claſſics to a certain number of 
young gentlemen, | 

The progreſs he made under 
this able tutor was not ſuch as the 
brilliancy of his parts might ſeem 
to promiſe; the vivacity of his 
character unfitted him for ſeri- 
ous purſuits, and his attention to 
the drama prevailed over every 
other object. After a time Dr. 
Johnſon grew tired of teaching; 


and Mr. Garrick being deſirous of 


a more active life, it was agreed 
by both the pupil and his tutor to 
quit Litchfield, and try their for- 
tunes in the metropolis. They ac- 
cordingly ſet out together on the 


2d of March, 1736, and on the gth 


of the ſame month, Mr. Garrick 


was entered of Lincoln's-Inn, it 


being then intended that the law 


ſhould be his profeſſion. Having 


had a recommendation from Mr. 


Walmſley to Mr. Colſon, maſter of 
the ſchool at Rocheſter, he on the 
death of his uncle about 1737 


went directly there with a view to 
Rniſh his education. In the com- 


=. 
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pany of ſo rational a philoſopher 


as Mr, Colſon, he was impercepti- 
bly and gradually improved in the 
talent of thinking and reaſoning ; 
nor were the example and precepts 
of ſo wiſe a man vainly beſtowed 
on a mind ſo acute as that of Mr, 
Garrick. : 

His father died ſoon after, and 
was not long ſurvived by his mo- 
ther. He then engaged in the 
wine trade, in partnerſhip with his 
brother Peter Garrick; but this 
connection laſting but aſhort time, 
he reſolved to try his talents on the 
ſtage, and in the ſummer of 1741 
went down to Ipſwich, where he 
ated with great applauſe under 
the name of Lyddal. The part 
which he firſt performed was that 
of Aboan in the tragedy of Oxoo- 
20%, | 

Aﬀer a ſummer ſpent in the 
country, he determined to venture 
on the London ſtage. - He had now 
efiayed his powers, and conſidered 
himſelf as worthy of a more re- 
ſpectable fituation in the theatre; 
but it is generally ſaid, that the 
then directors of Drury-Lane and 
Covent Garden could not be in- 
duced to entertain the ſame ſemi- 
ments. He was therefore obliged 
to accept the offer of Mr. Giffard, 
then maſter of Goodman's-Fields 
play-houſe, who engaged him; and 
he made his firſt appearance there 
on the 19th of Oct. 1741, in the 
character of Richard the Third, in 
which, like the ſun burſting from 
behind an obſcure cloud, he diſ- 
played, in the very earlieſt dawn, 
a ſomewhat more than meridian 
brightneſs, In ſhort, his excel- 


lence dazzled and aſtonifhed every 


one; and the ſeeing a young man, 
in no more than his twenty-fourth 
year, and a novice to the ſtage, 
reaching at one ſingle ſtep to that 
height of perfection which ws | 
. rit7 
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' tity of years and long practical 
experience had not been able to 
beſtow on the then capital p.rfor- 
mers of the Engliſh ttage, was a 
hænomenon which could not but 
become the object of univerſal ſpecu- 
lation, and as univerſal admiration. 
The theatres towards the court- end 
of the town were on this occaſion 


Mr. Garrick continued to act till 
the cloſe of the ſeaſon, when, hav- 
ing very advantageous terms offer- 
ed him for performing in Dublin 
during ſome part of the ſummer, 
he went over thither, where he 
found the ſame juit homage paid 
to his merit, which he had receiv- 
ed from his own countrymen. To 
the ſervice of the latter, however, 
he eſteemed himſeif more imme- 
diately bound; and therefore, in 
the enſuing winter, engaged him- 
{elf to Mr. Fleetwood, then ma- 


in which theatre he continued till 
the year 1745, in the winter of 
which he again went over to Ire- 
land, and continued there through 
the whole of that ſeaſon, being 
Joint manager with Mr. Sheridan 
in che direction and profits of the 


From thence he returned to Eng- 
land, and was engaged for the ſea- 
ſon of 1746 with the late Mr. 
Rich, parentee of Covent- Garden. 
This, however, was his laſt per- 
formance as an hired actor, for in 
the cloſe of that ſeaſon, Mr. Fleet- 
wood's patent for the management 
of Drury-Lane being expired, and 
that gentleman having no inclina- 
tion farther to purſue a deſign by 
which, from his want of acquaint- 
ance with the proper conduct of 


already conſiderably impaired his 
forrunc, Mr, Garrick, in conjunc- 
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deſerted, perſons of all ranks flock- 
ing to Goodmau's-Fields, where 


nager of Drury-Lane playhouſe, . 


theatre royal in Smock - Alley. 


it, or ſome other reaſons, he had 
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tion with Mr, Lacy, purchaſed 
the property of that theatre, toge- 
ther with the renovation of the 
patent, and, in the wiater of 17479 
opened it with the bett part of Mr. 
Fleetwood's former company, and 
the great additional firength of 
Mr. Barry Mrs, Pritchard, and 
Mrs. Cibber, from Covent- Gar- 
den. 7 
In this ſtation Mr. Garrick con- 
tinued until the year 1776, with 
an interval of two years, trom 1703 
to 1765, which he devoted to tra- 
velling abroad, and both hy his 
conduct as a manager, and his un- 
equalled merit, as an actor from 
year to year, added to the enter- 
tainment of the public, which with 
an indefatigable aſſiduity he cone 


ſulted. Nor were the public by 


any means ungrateful in returns 
for that aſſiduity. On the con- 
trary, by the warm and deſerved 
encouragement which it gave him, 
he was raiſed to that ſtate of eaſe 
and afluence to which it muſt 


ſurely be the wiſh of every honeſt 


heart to ſee ſuperior excellence of 
any kind exalted, 


After his return from his tra- 


vels, Mr. Garrick declined the 


performance of any new charac- 


ters; but continued to appear 
everyſeaſon in ſome of his favourite 
parts until the year 17706, when, 


{atisfied with the wealth he had ac» 


quired, and the fame which he had 


eitabliſhed, in familiarity with ma- 


ny of the moſt reſpectable perſons of 
the kingdom, heretired to the enjoy- 
ment of repoſe fome the fatigues of 
his profeſſion, and quitted the ſtage 
on the 10th day of June 1770, after 


performing the character of Don 


Felix, in Mrs. Centlivre's comedy 
of The Wonder, 


At this period the lone, a diſ- 


order to which he had been long 


ſubject, began to make ſuch in- 
Wa ” : 
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roads on his conſtitution, that the 


happineſs which he expected from 


retirement was often interrupt- 
ed, and ſometimes deſtroyed, by 
the violence of the pain he en- 


dured. He had been uſed to try 


the effects of quack medicines, to 
relieve him from the torments 
which he ſuffered, and it has been 
thought that his health received 
much injury from this injudicious 
mode of tampering with his ma- 
lady. At Chriſtmas 1778 he viſit- 
ed lord Spencer at Althorpe, where 
he was taken ill, but recovered 
ſufficiently to return to London, 
and died at houſe in the Adelphi 
after a few days ſickneſs on the 
20th January 1779. His body was 
interred with great funeral pomp 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey, on the 1ſt 
of February following. 3 

To enter into a particular detail 
of Mr. Garrick's ſeveral merits, or 
a diſcuſſion of his peculiar excel- 
lencies in the immenſe variety of 
characters he performed, would be 
a taſk, not only too arduous for 
me to attempt, and too extenſive 
for the limits of the preſent work, 
but alſo entirely impertinent and 
unneceſſary, as very few perſons, 
for whoſe entertainment or infor- 
mation this book is intended, can 


be ſuppoſed unacquainted with 


them. However, as readers in 
ſome more diſtant periods, when, 
as Mr. Cibber expreſſes it, the 
animated graces of the player will, at 


' beft, but faintly glimmer through the 


memory, or imperfect atteſtation, of a 
fav ſurviving ſpectators; nay, when 
even theſe teſtimonials ſhall be un- 


attainable, will be defirous of form- 


ing to their ideas a portrait of the 
perſon and manner of this amaz- 
ing performer, I ſhall here be- 


queath wy little mite to future 
dramatic hiſtory, by offering ſuch 


a rude ſketch of them, as, when 
eached up hereafter by ſome other 
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pencil, may anſwer the intended 
purpoſe, and prove a perfect pic. 
ture. | | 

Mr. Garrick in his perſon was 
low, yet well-ſhaped and neatly 
proportioned, and, having added 
the qualifications of dancing and 


fencing to that natural gentility 


of manner, which no art can be- 
ſtow, but which our great mother 
nature endows many with, even 
from infancy, his deportment was 
conſtantly eaſy, natural, and en- 
gaging. His completion was 
dark, and the features of his face, 
which were pleafingly regular, 
were animated by a full black eye, 
brilliant and penetrating. His 
voice was clear, melodious and 
commanding, and, although it 
might not poſſeſs the ſtrong over- 
bearing powers of Mr. Moſſop's, 
or the muſical ſweetneſs of Mr. 
Barry's, yet it appeared to have a 
much greater compaſs of variety 
than either ; and, from Mr. Gar- 
rick's judicious manner of conduct- 
ing it, enjoyed that articulation 
and piercing diſtinctneſs, which 
rendered it equally intelligible, 
even to the moſt diſtant parts of 
an audience, in the gentle whiſ- 
pers of murmuring love, the half. 
ſmothered accents of infelt paſſion, 
or the profeſſed and ſometimes 
aukward concealments of an aſide 
ſpeech in comedy, as in the rants 
of rage, the darings of deſpair, or 
all the open violence of tragical 
enthuſiaſm. | 

As to his particular fort or ſu- 
perior caſt in acting, it would be 
perhaps as difficult to determine 
It, as it would be minutely to de- 
ſcribe his ſeveral excellencies in 
the very different caſts in which 
he at different times thought pro- 
per to appear. Particular ſupe- 


riority was ſwallowed up in his 


univerſality; and ſhould it even be 
contended, that there - have been 
performers 
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performers equal to him in their 
own reſpeQive forts of playing, 


| 0 even their partizans mult ac- 


nowledge, there never exiſted any 
one performer that came near his 
excellence in ſo great a variety 
of parts. Tragedy, comedy, and 
farce, the lover and the hero, the 
jealous huſband who ſuſpects his 
wife's virtue without cauſe, and 
the thoughtleſs lively rake who 
attacks it without deſign, were all 
alike open to his imitation, and all 
alike did honour to his execution. 
Every paſſion of the human breaſt 
ſeemed ſubjected to his powers of 


expreſſion, nay, even time itſelf 


appeared to ſtand ſtill or advance 
as he would have it. Rage and 
ndicule, doubt and deſpair, tranſ- 
port and tenderneſs, compaſiion 
and contempt, love, jealouſy, fear, 
fury and ſimplicity, all took in 
turn poſſeſſion of his features, while 
each of them in turn appeared to 
be the ſole poſſeſſor of thoſe fea- 
tures. One night old age ſat on 
his countenance, as if the wrinkles 
the had ſtampt there were indeli- 
ble; the next the gaiety and bloom 
of youth ſeemed to o'erſpread his 
face, and ſmooth even thoſe marks 
which time and muſcular conform- 
ation might have really made 
there, Of theſe truths no one 
can be ignorant, who ever ſaw 
him in the ſeveral characters of 
Lear or Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, 
Romeo, or Lufignan; in his Ranger, 
Bays, Drugger, Kitely, Brute, or 
Benediadt. In ſhort, nature, the 


miſtreſs from whom alone this 
great performer borrowed all his leſ- 


ſons, being in herſelf inexhauſti- 
ble, and her variations not to be 
numbered, it is by no means ſur- 
prizing, that this, her darling 
ſon, ſhould find an unlimited ſcope 
for change and diverſity in his 
wanner of copying from her vari- 
pps productions; and, as if ſhe 
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had from his cradle marked him 
out for her trueſt repreſentative, 
ſhe beſtowed on him ſuch powers 
of expreſſion in the muſcles of his 
face, as no performer ever yet poſ- 
ſetied; not only for the diſplay of 
a ſingle paſſion, but allo for the 
combination of thoſe various con- 
flicts with which the human breaſt 
at times 1s fraught ; ſo that in his 
countenance, even when his lips 
were filent, his meaning ſtood por- 
trayed in characters too legible for 
any to miſtake it, In a word, the 
beholder felt himſelf affected he 
knew not how, and it may be truly 
ſaid of him, by future writers, 
what the poet has ſaid of Shak- 
ſpeare, that in his acting, as in he 
other's writing, 


His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth 
impreſs d, | 
And unrefiſted paſſion florm'd the 


breaſt. 


During the courſe of his ma- 
nagement, the publie, undoubted- 
ly, were much obliged to him for 
his indefatigable labour in the 
conduct of the theatre, and in the 
pains he took to diſcover and gra- 
tify its taſte; and, though the 
ſituation of a manager will per- 
petually be liable to attacks from 


diſappointed authors and unde- 


ſerving performers; yet, it is ap- 
parent, from the barrenneſs both 
of plays and players of merit which 


for ſome years appeared at the 


oppoſite theatre, that this gentle- 
man cannot have refuſed accept- 
ance to many of either kind, that 
were any way delerving of the 
town's regard, In ſhort, it does 
not appear that this is the age of 
either dramatic or theatrical ge- 
nius; and yet it is very apparent, 
that the pains Mr, Garrick took 


in rearing . many teader plants of 


the latter kind, added ſeveral va- 


luable performers to the Engliſh 
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Rage, whoſe firſt bloſſoms were far 
from promiſing ſo fair a fruit as 


they have ſince produced: —and 
that, among the ſeveral dramatie 


pieces which made their firſt ap- 
pearance on the theatre in Drury- 
Lane, there are very few, whoſe 
authors have not acknowledged 
themielves greatly indebted to this 
gentleman for uſeful hints or ad- 
vantageous alterations, to which 
their ſucceſs has in great meaſure 
been owing, Add to this care, 
the revivai of many pieces of the 
more early writers; pieces poſ- 
ſefled of great merit, but which 
had, either through the neglect or 


| Ignorance of other managers, lain 


for a long time unemployed and 
unregarded, But there is one part 
of theatrical conduct which ouphe 
unqueſtionably to be recorded to 
Mr. Garrick's honour, ſince the 
cauſe of virtue and morality, and 
the formation of public manners 
are very conſiderably dependant 
on it, and that is, the zeal with 
which he ever aimed to baniſh 


from che ſtage all thoſe plays which 


carry with them an immoral ten- 
dency, and to prune from thoſe, 
which do not abſolutely on the 


whole promote the intereſts of 


vice, ſuch ſcenes of liceptiouſneſs 
and liberty, as a redundancy of 
wit and too great livelineſs of ima- 
gination has induced ſome of our 


comic writers to 1ndu'ge them- 
ſelves in, and which the ſympa- 
thetic diſpoſition of an © of gal- 


lantry and intrigue had given a 


ſanction to. The purity of the 
Engliſh ſtage was certainly much 


more fully eſtabliſhed during the 
adminiſtration of this theatrical 


miniſter, than it had ever been 
during preceding managements: 


for what the public taſte had itſelf 


in ſome meaſure begun, he, by 
keeping that taſte within its pro- 
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per channel, and feeding it with a 
pure and untainted ſtream, ſeemed 
to have compleated ; and to have 
ende voured a> much as poſſible to 
keep up to the promiſe made in 
the Prologue above quoted, and 
wh:ch was ſpoken at the firſt open- 
irg of that theatre under his di- 


rect ion, viz. 


Bade ſcenic virtue form the r. fing 
age, 5 5 7 5 

Ard truth difſufe her radiance from 
the tage. 

His ſupetiority to all others in 


one bra"ch of excellence, however, 
moſt not make us overlook the 


rank he is entitled to ſtand in as to 


another; nor our remembrance of 
his having been the i actor live 
ieg, induce us to forget, that he 
was far trom being the 4% writer. 
Notwithſtanding the numberleſs 
and laborious avocations attending 
on his profetlion as an actor, and 


his ſtation as a manager, yet ſtill 


his active genius was perpetually 
burſting forth in various little pro- 
ductions both in the dramatic and 
poctical way, whoſe merit cannot 
but make us regret his want of 
time for the purſuance of moe ex- 
tenfive and important works. 
Of theſe he has publicly avowed 
himſelt the author of the follow- 


ing, ſome of which are originals, 


and the reſt tranſlations or altera- 
tions from other authors, with a de- 
ſipn to adapt them to the preſent 
taſte of the public. Te, 

1. The Lying Valet. C. dvo. 
1 741. : : 

2. Mi in her Teens; or, The 
Medley of Lovers. F. Svo. 1747. 

3. Leibe. D. 8. vo. 1749. 

4. Romeo and Juliet. T. altered, 
I2 mo. 1750. : b 

g. Every Man in his Humour. C. 
8vo. 1751. b . 

6. The Fairies, O. gvo. 1755: 

| | | 7. The 
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7. The Tempel. O. Bvo. 1756. 
8. Florizel and Perdita. D. P. 
1756, Printed 8vo. 17 58. 

9. Catherine and Petruchio, F. 
$vo. 1756. 

10. Lilliput. D. E. 8vo. 1757. 
| 11. The Male Coquet; or, Seven- 

tren Hundred and fifty-ſeven, F. 8v0. 
1757. 1 
ret Gameſfters, C. altered, 8vo, 
1758, | : 

: 3. {fabella; or, The Fatal Mar- 
. riaze. T. altered, 8vo. 1758. 

14. The Guardian. C. 8 vo. 1759. 

15. High Life below Stairs, F. 
Zvo. 1759. . 

16. The Enchanter; or, Love 
and Mufict. M. D. 8vo. 1760. 

17. Harkgquin's Invaſion. P. 1761. 
N. P. | 15 
18. Cymbeline, T. altered, 12mo. 
1761. | | 
74 9. The Farmer's Return from 
London. I. gto. 1762. 

20, The Clandetine Marriage. C. 
8vo. 1766. 1 2 
21. The Country Girl. C. altered, 
$vo. 1766. | 

22. Neck or Nothing, F. 8vo. 1766. 

23. Cymon. D. R. 8vo. 1767. 

24. AM Peep behind the Curtain; 
er, The New Rehear/al, F. 8vo. 
1767. ED. 


25. The Jubilee. D. E. 1969. N. P. 


26. King Arthur; or, The Britiſb 
Worthy. T. altered, $vo. 1770. 

27. Hamlet. T. altered, 1771. 
28. The Inſtitution of the Order of 
the Garter, 8vo. 1771. 
29. The Iriſh Widow, 
177-2, 

30. The Chances, 
8v0. 177 3. we, 
31. Albumazar, C. altered, 8vo. 
1773. . 

32, Alfred. T. altered, 8 vo. 1773. 

33. A Chriſtmas Tale. 8 vo. 1774. 

34. The Mecting of the Company. 
Prel. 1774. N. P. | 
35. Bon Ton; or, High Life ab:we 
Stairs, Far. 8ve. 1775. 

36. May Day. B. O. 8vo. 1775. 

Vor. I. 8 


C. 8vo. 


C. altered, 
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37. The Theatrical Candidates, 
Prel. 8vo. 1775. | 

He alſo altered, Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife ; Mahomet ; and ſome 
other pieces. 

Beſides theſe, Mr, Garrick was 
the author of an Ode on the death 
of Mr. Pelham, which, in leſs than 
ſix wecks, ran through four edi- 
tions, The Prologues, Epilogues, 


and Songs, which he wrote, are 


almoſt innumerable, and poſſeſs a 
conſiderable degree of happineſs 
both in conception and exe- 
cation. It would, however, be 
in vain to attempt any enumera- 
tion of them in this place ; and 
it is indeed the leſs neceſſary, as 
we cannot doubt but ſome one of 
his ſurviving friends will take care 
to give a complete edition of his 
works, in ſuch a manner as will do 
honour to his memory. 
GARTER, THOMAS, 
with no mention of this gentleman 
among any of the writers, but 
only in Coxeter's MS. Notes, 
where, without any farther ac- 
count, a very old piece, publiſhed 
about the middle of queen Eliza» 
beth's reign, is aſcribed to a per- 
ſon of this name. The piece it- 
ſelf is entitled, The Commody of, 
SUSANNA. 1568. 
GascoiGnt, GEeorGE. Eſq; 
This gentleman flouriſhed in the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, He was born at Waltham- 
ſto in the Foreſt, in Eſſex, and 
had a taſte of each of our famous 
univerſities before he was entered 
of Gray's-Inn; for his volatile 
temper made him ſoon leave one 
of theſe delightful places for an- 


other, and all of them for the army, 


where his behaviour was fo ſignal- 
ly brave, as to entitle him very 
juſtly to the motto he took, of 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio. 
In this ſtation he was for ſomg 
time in various Cities of Holland, 
N 4 atter 
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after which he went to France, in 
order to ſee and ſtudy the manners 
of that court, where he happened 
to meet with a Scottiſh lady, whom 
he fell in love with and married. 
At length, being tired of this ram- 
bling way of life, he came back 
to England, and returned to Gray's- 
Inn, where he compoſed moſt of 
his various pieces; and afterwards 
to his native place; where, ſays 
Coxeter, he died, and was buried 
in his middle age, anno 1578. 
There 1s, however, an old piece 
in verſe (in black letter and with- 
out date, 4to. London) entitled, 
A Remembrance of the awell-imployed 
Lie and gody End of George Ga- 
 coigne,. Hi: <vho deceaſed at Stam- 
ford in Lincolnſhire, the 75th of Oct. 
1577. The Report of George Whet- 


ones, Gentleman, an Eye-witneſs of 


his godly and charitable End in this 


| | World. 


The dramatic pieces he has left 


behind him are four in number, 


tteir names as follows : 

1. Focafia. T. Tranſlated fro 
Euripides. 4to. 1505. 155 

2. The Suppojes, C. Tranſlated 
from Ariaſto. 4to. 1565. 

3. The Glaſs of Government, T. 
C. 4to. 1575. | 

4. The Pleaſures at Kenehworth, 
M. 4to. 1587. 

His works, including the firſt 
two, were printed in 4to. B. L. 
1866; and again, with The Plea- 
fares of Kenelqworth, and other pieces, 
in to. B. L. 1587. 

Beſides theſe pieces, he wrote 
ſeveral other things in verſe and 
proſe, and at that early time was 
eſteemed not only a perſon of po- 
liteneſs, eloquence, and under- 
ſtanding, but alſo the beſt love 

t extant; nor were his dra- 
matic works held in any trifling 
eſtimation. Among the reſt of his 
pieces is a ſatire, called The Steel 
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Glaſs, printed in 1576, to which 
is prefixed the author's picture in 
armour, with a ruff and a large 
beard, On his right hand hang 
a muſquet and bandiliers, on his 
left ſtands an ink-horn and ſome 
books, and underwritten is the 
motto above-mentioned, Tam Marti 
guam Mercurio. No very ſtriking 
mark of the author's modeſty! 
Gay, Johx. This gentleman 
was deſcended from an ancient 
family in Devonſhire, was born at 
Exeter, and received his educa- 
tion at the free-ſchool of Barnſta- 
ple, in that county, under the care 
of Mr. William Rayner. He was 
bred a mercer in the Strand, but 
having a ſmall fortune indepen- 
dent of buſineſs, and conſidering 
the attendance on a ſhop. as a de- 
gradation of thoſe talents which 
he found himſelf poſſeſſed of, he 
quitted that occupation, and ap- 
plied himſelf to other views, and 
to the indulgence of his inclina- 
tion for the Muſes. Mr. Gay was 
born in the year 1688. In 1712 
we find him ſecretary, or rather 


_ domeſtic ſteward, to the dutcheſs of 


Monmouth, in which ſtation he 
continued till the beginning of the 
year 1714, at which time he ac- 


. companied the earl of Clarendon 


to Hanover, whither that noble- 
man was diſpatched by queen 
Anne. 

In the latter end of the ſame 
year, in conſequence of the queen's 
death, he returned to England, 
where he lived in the higheſt eſti - 
mation and intimacy of 3 
with many perſons of the firſt diſ- 
tinction both in rank and abilities. 
He was even particularly taken 
notice of by queen Caroline, then 
princeſs of Wales, to whom he had 
the honour of reading in manu- 
ſcript his tragedy of the Captiwes, 


and in 1726 dedicated his tables, 
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by permiſſion, to the duke of Cum- 
perland. From this countenance 
ſhewn to him, and numberleſs pro- 


miſes made him of preferment, it 


was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he 
would have been genteely provided 
for in ſome office ſuitable to his 
inclination and abilities. Inſtead 
of which, in 1727, he was offered 
the place of gentleman - uſner to 
one of the youngeſt princeſſes; 
an office which, as he looked on it 
ab rather an indignity to a man 
whoſe talents might have been ſo 
much better employed, he thought 
proper to refuſe, and ſome pretty 
warm remonſtrances were made on 
the occaſion by his ſincere friends 
and zealous patrons the duke and 
dutcheſs of Queenſberry, which 
terminated in thoſe two noble per- 
ſonages withdrawing from court in 
dilguſt. = | 
Mr. Gay's dependence on the 
promiſes of the Great, and the diſ- 
appointments he met with, he has 
figuratively deſcribed in his Fable 
of the Hare æuith many Friends, 
However, the very extraordinary 
ſucceſs he met with from public 
encouragement made an ample 
amends, both with reſpe& to ſatiſ- 


faction and emolument, for thoſe. 


private diſappointments. For, in 
the ſeaſon of 1727-8, appeared his 
Beggar's Opera, the vaſt ſucceſs of 
which was not only unprecedented, 
but almoſt incredible. It had an un- 
interrupted run in London of fixty- 
three nights in the firſt ſeaſon, and 
was renewed in the enſuing one 
with equal approbation. It ſpread 
into all the great towns of Eng- 
land ; was played in many places 
to the thirtieth and fortieth time, 
and at Bath and Briſtol fifty; made 
us progreſs into Wales, Scatlan 

and Ireland, in which laſt place it 
was ated for twenty-four ſucceſſive 
nights, and laſt of all it was per- 
formed ar Minorca, Nor was the 
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fame of it confined to the reading 
and repreſentation alone, for the 
card-tableanddrawing-room ſhared 
with the theatre and cloſet in this 
reſpe&t; the ladies carried about 


the favourite ſongs of it engraven 


on their fan-mounts, and ſcreens 
and other pieces of furniture were 
decorated with the ſame. Miſs 
Fenton, who acted Polly, though 


till then perfectly obſcure, became 


all at once the idol of the town ; her 
pictures were engraven and ſold in 
great numbers; her life written; 
books of letters and verſes to her 
publiſhed ; and pamphlets made of 
even her very ſayings and jeſts; 
nay, ſhe herſelf received to a ſta- 
tion, in conſequence of which ſhe, 
before her death, attained the high- 
eſt rank a female ſubject can ac- 
quire, being married to the duke 
of Bolton, In ſhort, the ſatire of 
this piece was ſo ftriking, ſo ap- 
parent, and ſo perfectly adapted to 
the taſte of all degrees of people, 
thatiteven for that ſeaſon overthrew 
the Italian opera, that Dagon of 
the nobility and gentry, which had 
ſo long ſeduced them to idolatry, 
and which Dennis, by the labours 
and outcries of a whole life, and 
many other writers, by the force 
of reaſon and reflection, had in 
vain endeavoured to drive from 
the throne of public taſte, Yet 
the Herculean exploit did this lit- 
tle piece at once bring to its com- 


pletion, and for ſome time recalled . 


the devotion of the town from an 
adoration of mere ſound and ſhow, 
to the admiration of, and reliſh for, 
true ſatire and ſound underitand - 


ing. 

The profits of this piece were 
ſo very great, both to the author 
and Mr. Rich, the manager, that 
it gave riſe to a quibble, which 
became frequent in the mouths of 
many, viz. That it had made Rich 
gay, and Gay rich; and I have 
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keard it aſſerted, that the author's 


own advantages from it were not 
leſs than two thouſand pounds, 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs, 
Mr. Gay was induced to write a 
ſecond part to it, which he enti- 
tled Po//y, But the diſguſt ſub- 
fitting between him and the court, 
together with the miſrepreſenta- 
tions made of him, as having been 
the author of ſome diſaffected li- 
bels and ſeditious pamphlets, a 
charge which, however, he warm- 
ly difavows in his preface to this 


opera, a prohibition of it was 


ſent from the lord chamberlain, 


at the very time .when every 


thing was in readineſs for the 
rehearſal of it. This diſappoint- 
ment, however, was far from be- 


ing a loſs to the author, for, as 
it was afterwards conſeſſed, even 
by his very beſt friends, to be in 


every reſpect infinitely inferior to 


the firſt part, it is more than pro- 


bable, that it might have failed of 
that great ſucceſs in the repreſent- 


ation which Mr. Gay might pro- 


miſe himſelf from it, whereas the 
profits ariſing from the publica- 
tion of it afterwards in quarto, in 
conſequence of a very large ſub- 
ſcription, which this appearance 
of perſecution, added to the au- 
thor's great perſonal intereſt pro- 
cured for him, were at leaſt ade- 
quate to what could have accrued 
to him from a moderate run, had 
it been repreſented. He after- 
wards new wrote Te Nie, Bath, 
which was the laſt dramatic piece by 
him that made its appearance during 
his life; his Opera of Aebilies, the 
Comedy of the Diftre/f Ii e, and 
his Farce of The Rehearſal at Go- 
tam being brought on the ſtage 


or-publiſhed after his death. What 


Other works he executed in the 


dramatic way will be ſeen in the 


_ enfuing liſt, and their ſeveral fuc- 
ceſſes in the reſpective accounts of 
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them in the ſecond volume of this 
work, Their titles are as follow: 

I. The Mohocks. T. C. F. 8vo, 
1712, | 

14 The Wife of Bath, C. to, 
1713. 

405 The What dye call ii. T. C. 
P. T. 8vo. 1715. 

4. Three Hours after Marriage. 
C. 8vo. 1717. 

5. Dione, P. 4to. 1720. 5 

6. The Captives, T. 8 vo. 1723. 

7. The Beggar's Opera. 1728. 

8. Polly, O. 4to. 1729. 

g. The Wife of Bath. C. gvo. 
1730. 

10. Acis and Galatea. P. O. 
„ 

11. Achilles. O. 8vo. 1733. 

12. The Difircfſ'd Wife, C. 8 vo. 
1743. | | 

13. The Rehearſal at Gotham, 
F. 8vo. 1754. 

Moſt of the Catalogues aſcribe 
to him a piece, called © No Fools 
like Wits,” which is no more than 
a republication of Wright's Female 
Virtuoſos, intended to expoſe Cib- 
ber's plagiariſm in 7e Refuyal.. 
Beſides theſe, Mr. Gay wrote many . 


very valuable pieces in verſe, 


among which his Trivza, .or the 
Art of walking the Streets of London, * 


though one of his firſt poetical at- 


tempts, is far from being the leaſt 
conſiderable; but, as among his 
dramatic works, his Beggar's Opera 


did ar firſt, and perhaps ever will, 


itand as an unrivalled maſter-piece, 


| fo, among his poetical works, his 


Fables hold the ſame rank of eſti- 
mation: the latter having been 
almoſt as univerſally read, as the 
former was repreſented, and both 
equally admired, It would there- 
fore be ſuperfluous here to. add 
any thing farther to theſe ſelf- 
reared Monuments of his ſame as 
a poet. As a man, he appears to 
have beea morally amiable. His 

5 diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition was ſweet and affable, 
his temper generous, and his con- 
verſation agreeable and entertain- 
ing. He had indeed one foible, 
too frequently incident to men of 
oreat literary abilities, and which 
ſubjected him at times to incon- 
veniencies, which otherwiſe he 
needed not to have experienced, 
viz. an exceſs of indolence, which 
prevented him from exerting the 
full force cf his talents, He was, 
however, not inattentive to the 
means of procuring an independ- 
ance, n which he would probably 
have ſacceeded, had not his ſpirits 
been kept down by diſappointments. 
He had, however, ſaved ſeveral 
thouſand pounds at the time of 
his death, which happened at the 
houſe of the duke and dutcheſs of 
Queenſberry, in Burlington Gar- 
dens, on December 1732. He was 
interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
and a monument eredted to his 
memory, at the expence of his 
afore- mentioned noble benefactors, 
with an inſer ption expreſſive of 
their regards and his own deſerts, 
and an epitaph in verſe by Mr. 
Pope; but, as both of them are 
ſtill in exiſtence, and tree of acceis. 
to every one, it would be imper- 
tinent to repeat either of them in 
this place. 


_ Gay, JosErH. This name is 


only a fictitious one, yet I could 
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teen, he obtained a commiſſion in 
the ſame regiment with his father, 
who likewiſe belonged to the army; 
but making an eichapgge to a new- 
raiſed company, he was diſmiſſed 
the ſervice by his regiment being 


reduced at the concluſion of the 
war in 1748. On this event he 


indulged his inclination for the 
ſtage, and accordingly appeared 
at Dublin in the character of Aboar, 


in the play of Orvonoko, Not- 


withſtanding an unconſequential 
figure and uncommon timidity, he 
ſays, he ſucceeded beyond his moſt 
ſanguine expectations; but having 
ſome property, and hearing that a 
legacy had been lf. him by a re- 


lation, he determined to come to 


London, where it appears he dif- 
ſipated what little fortune»he poſ- 
ſeſſed He then engaged to per- 
form at the theatre in Bath, and 
remained tiere ſome time. From 
thence he went to Edinburgh, and 
afterwards belonged to ſeveral 


companies of actors, at Manchefter, 


Liverpool, Cheſter, and other 


places. Growing tired of a pub- 


lick life, he ſettled at Malton, a 
market-town about twenty miles 
from York, where he married and 
had ſome expectation of being pro- 
vided for by the Marquiis of 
Granby, to whom he was recom- 
mended by a gentleman who had 
known his father. With this hope 


not avoid, giving it a place here, he removed to London, but ſoon 
as Otherwiſe ſome readers might had tne mortification to-find all- 
be miſled, by the finding it pre- his proſpects clouded by the ſud- 
fixed to a dramatic picce, entitled, den death of his patron. In 1770 
| The Confederates, Farce. - the performed at the Hay-market 
For an explanation of it, however, under the management of Mr. 
See BREVAL, Capt. John Durant, Foote, and continued with him- 
GenTLEMAN, FRANCIS. An three ſeaſons, when he was diſ- 
author yet living. He was horn charged “ at a time of peculiar. 
in Ireland on the 23d of October, ** embarraſſment known to the 
1728, and received his education * manager,” which he could not 
at Dublin, where he was ſchool- then account for, nor had at an 
fellow with the late Mr. Moſſop time after a ſingle idea of expla- 
the Tragedian. At the age of fif- nation. Mr. Gentleman * 
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bly now belongs to ſome trolling 


company, From his own ac- 
count, he ſeems to have no preat 


reaſon to be ſatisfed with his 


ſucceſs, either as an actor or 
author. Speaking of himſeif in 
the latter profeſſion he ſays, I 


«© heartily wiſh 1 had been fated 
©© to uſe an awl and end ſooner. 


« than the pen, for nothing but a 
* penſioned defender of govern- 
« ment, a ſycophant to managers, 
* or a ſlave to bookſellers, can do 
% any thing more than crawl.” 
He is the author of 
1. Sanus, T. 8vo. 1781. 
2. The Stratford Fabilee, C. 8 vo. 
1709. | 
3. The Sultan; or, Love and 
Tame. T. vo. 1770. 


4. The Tobacconil, C. Zvo. 


1771. 

5. Cupid's Revenge. P. 8vo. 
1772, 

6. The Pantheonites, D. E. 8vo. 
I . 

85 ; The Modiſh Wife, C. 8vo. 
1774. | 


He is alſo author of the follow - 
ing pieces, none of which have 
been publiſhed: 

I. Zaphira, T. 

2. Richard II. altered. T. 

3. The Mentalifi. D. 8. 

4. The Fairy Court. I. 

He has had the diſcredit, but 
we know not on what foundation, 
of being editor of the worſt edition 
that ever appeared of any Eng- 
Iſh author, we mean Shakſpeare 
as printed by Mr, Bell. | 

GErrFFREY, Joun. Was the au- 
thor of a very ancient play, ſtill 
remaining in manuſcript in the 
library of lord Shelburne, entitled, 

"The Bugbears. C. 

G1Lvon, CHaRLEs. This gen- 
tleman was born at Gillingham, 
near Shafteſbury, in Dorſecſhire, 
in the year 1665. His parents 


ard family were all of the Romiſh 
| £ 
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perſuaſion, and conſequently en. 
deavoured to inſtill the ſame prin. 
ciples into our author; but in 
vain, for no ſooner did he find 
himſelf capable of reaſoning, than 
he was alſo able to diſcover the 
foppery, errors, and abſurdity, of 
that church's tenets. - His father 
was a member of the ſociety of 
Gray's- Inn, and had ſuffered con- 
ſiderably in the royal cauſe. Mr. 
Gildon received the firlt rudiments 
of his education at the place where 
he was born; but at no more than 
twelve years of age, his patents 
ſent him over to Doway in Hai- 
nault, and entered him in the 
Engliſh college of ſecular prieſts 
there, with a view of bringing 
him up likewiſe to the prieſthood ; 
but all to no purpoſe, for, during 
a progreſs of five years ſtudy there, 


he only found his inclinations 


more ſtrongly confirmed for a quite 
different courſe of life. | 

At nineteen years of age he re- 
turned to England, and when he 
was of age, and by the entrance 
into his paternal fortune, which 
was not inconſiderable, rendered 
in every reſpect capable of enjoy- 
ing the gaieties and pleaſures of 
this polite town, he came up to 
London, where, as men of genius 
and vivacity are too often deficient 
in the article of œconomy, he ſoon 


' ſpent the beſt part of what he had, 


and, that he might be ſure, as 
lord Townly ſays, never to mend 
it, he crowned his other impru- 
dences by marrying.a young lady, 
without any fortune, at about the 
age of twenty-three, thereby ad- 
ding to his other incumbrances 
that of a growing family, without 
auy way improving his reduced 
circumſtances thereby. 

During the reign of king James 
II. he dedicated a great deal of 
time to the ſtudy of the religious 
controverſies which then fo ſtrong- 
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ly prevailed ; and he declares, in 
ſome of his writings, that it coſt 
him above ſeven years fudy and 
conteſt, and a very cloſe applica- 
tion to books, betore he could en- 
tirely overcome the prejudices of 
his education. For, though be 
never had given credit to the ab- 
ſurd tenets of the church of Rome, 
nor could ever be brought to em- 
brace the ridiculous doctrine of 
her infallibility, yet, as he had 
been taught an early reverence to 
the prieſthood, and a ſubmiſſive 
obedience to their authority, 1t was 
a long time before he aſſumed 
courage to think freely for himſelf, 
or declare what he thought. 

A tranſition from the extreme of 
bigotry to that of infidelity, is a cir- 


cumſtance not ſo uncommon as to- 


create any ſurprize, when we ob- 
ſerve that it was exactly Mr. Gil- 
don's caſe. In 1693, he uſhered 
into the world “ The Oracles of 
Reaſon,” written by Charles Blount, 
Eſq; after that author's unhappy 


end, with a pompous eulogium 


and a defence of ſelf- murder. He 
was afterwards, however, as Dr. 
Leland obſerves, (vol. I. Few of 
Deiftical Writers, p. 43) „con- 
« vinced of his error; of which 
he gave a remarkable proof, in 
© 2a good book which he publiſh- 
© ed in 1705, intituled, The Dei/?”s 
« Manual; or, A Rational En- 
„ quiry into the Chriſtian Religion 
e the greateſt part of which is 
© taken up in vindicating the doc- 
< trines of the exiſtence and at- 
* tributes of God, his providence 
* and government of the world, 
* the immortality of the ſoul, and 
<« a future ſtate.” | 
Having, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, greatly injured his fortune 
by thoughtlefſneſs and diſſipation, 
he was now obliged to confider on 


ſome method for the retrieving it, - 


or indeed rather for the means of 
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ſubſiſtence; and he himſelf candid- 


ly owns, in his eſſays, that neceſ- 


ſity (the general inducement) was 
his firſt motive for venturing to be 
an author; nor was it till he had 
arrived at his two and thirtieth 
year, that he made any attempt in 
the dramatic way, . 

He died on Sunday the 12th of 
Jan. 1723-4, nor can I give a 
better ſummary of his literary cha- 
racter, than by mentioning what 
was at the time faid of him in 
Boyer's Political State, vol. xxvile 
p. 102. where he is ſaid to have 
been a perſon of great litera- 
© ture, but a mean genius; who, 


„having attempted ſeveral kinds 


e of writing, never gained much 
4 reputation in any. Among other 
6 treatiſes he wrote the Engliſh 
& Art of Poetry, which he had 
„ practiſed himſelf very unſuc- 


* ceſsfully in his dramatic per- 


« formances. He alſo wrote an 
« Engliſh Grammar; but what he 
„ ſeemed to build his chief hopes 
* of fame upon was his late Cri- 
&« trical Commentary on the duke 
& of Buckingham's Eſſay on Poe- 
& try, which laſt piece was peru- 
« ſed and highly approved by his 
&« grace.“ 

His dramatic pieces are as fol- 
lows : Rd 
1. The Roman Bride's Revenge. 
T. 4to. 1697. 


2. Phatton; or, The Fatal Di- 


worce, T. 4to. 1698. 

3. Meaſure for Meaſure; or, 
Beauty the beff Advocate, 4to. 1700. 

4. Love's Victim; or, The Ducen 
of Wales. T. 4to. 1701. | 

5. The Patriot; or, The Italian 
Revenge. T. 4to. 1703. 

He alſo wrote two critiques in 
a dramatic form, intituled, 

1. 4 Compariſon betrueen the tays 
Stages. 8v0. 172. . 
2. A New Rehearſal; or, Bays 
the Younger, 12M0, 1714. 


None 
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None of them met with any 
great ſucceſs, and indeed, though 
they do not totally want merit, 
yet, by toe ſtrong an emulation 
of the ſtile of Lee, of whom he 
was a great admirer,. but without 
being poſſeſſed of that brilliancy 
of pbetical imagination, which 
frequently atones for the mad 


flights of that poet, Mr. Gildon's 


verſe runs into a perpetual train 
of bombaſt and rant. 

He. about two years after Mrs. 
Behn's death, brought on the 
ſtage, with ſome few alterations of 
his own, a comedy which that 


lady had left behind her, entitled, 
Te Younger Brother; or, The 


Amorous Filt. 

Though not aà man of capital 
genius himſelf, yet he was a pretty 
ſevere critic on the writings of 
others, and particularly the free- 


dom he took in remark ing upon 
Mr, Pope's Rape of the Lock, ex- 


Cited. the. reſentment of that gen- 
tleman, who was never rema ka- 
ble for any great readineſs to for- 


give injuries, to ſuch a height, 


that he has thought proper to im- 


mortalize his name, together with 


that of the ſn?,ling Dennis, in his 
celebrated poem the Dunciad. 
GLAPTHORNE, HENKY. This 
author lived in the reign of Charles 
I. and V inſtanley calls him one 
of the chiefeſt dramatic poets of 
that age. Though that commend- 
ation, however, is far beyond what 
his merits can lay claim to, yet 
we cannot but allow him to have 
been a good writer, and though 
his plays are now entirely laid 
aſide, yet, at the time they were 


written, they met with conſider- 


able approbation and ſucceſs. They 


are nine in number, and their ti- 


tles as follow: 
I. Argalus and Partbenia. Ato. 
1639. „ 
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2. Albertus Wallenſtein, T. 4to* 
1639. | 
3. The Ladies Privillge. C. gto, 
1640. 
4. The Hollander. C. Ato. 1640, 
5. Wit in a Conftable, C. to, 
1640. 
6. The Paras; or, R evenge 
MP. | 
7. The Lftal. 4 3 N. 5 
8. The Noble Trial. T. C. N. P. 
9. The Dutcheſs of Fernandina, 
. * 15 g 
GLovkR, Ricyard, Eſq; This 
very ingenious author is {till liv- 
ing. He was brought up in the 
mercantile way, in which he made 
a conſpicuous figure, and by a re- 
markable ſpeech that he delivered 
in behalf of the merchants of Lon- 
don, at the bar of the Houſe of 
Commons, about the year 1740, 
previous to the breaking out of 
the Spaniſh war, acquired, and 
with great juſtice, the character of 


an able and ſteady patriot; and 


indeed, on every occaſion, he has 
ſhewn a moſt perfect knowledge 
of, joined to the moſt ardent zeal 
for, the commercial intereſts of this 


nation, and an inviolable attach- 
ment to the welfare of his coun- 
trymen in genera}, and that of 


the city of London in particular. 
In 1751, having, in conſequence 
of unavoidable loſſtes in trade, and 
perhaps, in ſome meaſure, of his 
zealous warmth for the public in- 
tereſts, to the neglect of his own. 
private emoluments, ſomewhat re- 
duced his fortunes, he condeſcend- 
ed to ſtand candidate for the place 
of chamberlain of the city of Lon- 
don, in oppoſition to Sir Thomas 
Harriſon, but loſt his election there 
by no very great majority, _ 
From the time of Mr. Glover's 


misfortunes in trade, he lived in 


obſcurity, known only to his 
friends, and declining to take any 
| AY active 
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active part in public affairs. At 


diffculties of his fituation, he 
again relinquiſhed the pleaſures of 
retirement, and in the parliament 
which met in 1761 was elected 
member for Weymouth, He hath 
ſince ſtood forwards on ſeveral 
occaſions, in a manner highly hon- 
ourable to himſelf, and advanta- 
geous to the public. 5 
is abilities are ſo well known, 
that I need no farther expatiate 
on them; in the Belles Lettres, he 
has alſo made no inconſiderable 
figure, and in that view it 1s that 
we have occaſion to conſider him 
in this work. Mr. Glover very 
early demonſtrated a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to, and genius for, poetry; 
yet his ardour for public, and 
the hurry neceſſarily attendant on 
his private, affairs, ſo far inter- 
fered with that inclination, that 
it was ſome years before he had it 
in his power to finiſh an epic 
poem, which he had begun when 
young, entitled Leonidas, the ſub- 
jet of which. was the gallant ac- 
tions of that great general, and 
his heroic defence of, and fall at, 
the paſs of Ther mopplœ. his 
piece, however, the public were ſo 
long in expectation of, and had 
encouraged ſuch extravagant ideas 
of, that although on its publication 
it was found to have very great 
beauties, yet the ardour of the 
lovers of poetry ſoon ſunk into a 
kind of cold forgetfulneſs with re- 
gard to it, becauſe it did not poſ- 
ſels more than the narrow limits 
of the deſign itſelf would admit of, 
er indeed than it was in the power 
of human genius to execute. His 
poetical abilities, therefore, lay for 


he favoured the world with two 
; Cramatic pieces, called, | 
1. Boadicia. T. 8vo. 175 
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length, having ſurmounted the 


ſome years dormant, (till at length 


0 . 


Mr. Glover has alſo written a ſes 
quel to his Medea; but as it re- 
quires ſcenery of the moſt expenſive 
kind, it has never yet been exhibit- 
ed. We hear, indeed, that it was ap- 
proved by Mrs. Vates, the magic 
of whoſe voice and action in the 
firſt part of the ſame piece, pro- 
duced as powerful effects as any 
imputed by Greek or Roman poets 
to the character ſhe repreſented. 

Gorr, Thomas. This gentle- 
man flouriſhed in the reigu of 
James I, He was born in Eſſex 
about the year 1592, and received 
his firſt introduction to learning at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, from which 
place, at the age of eighteen, he 
was removed to the univerſity of 
Oxford, and entered as a ſtudent 
of Chriſt Church College, Here 
he compleated his ſtudies, and, by 
the dint of application and in- 
duſtry, became a very able ſcholar, 


obtained the character of a good 
poet, and, being endowed with the 


powers. of oratory, was, after his 


taking orders, greatly eſteemed as - 


an excellent preacher. He had 
the degree of batchelor of divinity 
conferred on him before he quit- 
ted the univerſity, and, in the 


year 1623, was preferred to the 


living of Eaſt Clandon, in Surry. 


Here, notwithſtanding that he had 


long been a profeſſed enemy to the 
female ſex, and even by ſome 


. eſteemed a woman-hater, he un- 


fortunately tied himſelf to a wife, 
the widow of his predeceſior, who 


proved as great a plague to him as 


it was well poſſible ſor a ſhrew to 


be; and became a true Xantippe to 


our eccleſiaſtical Socrates, who, be- 


- Ing naturally of a mild and patient 
diſpoſition, which it ſeems ſhe gave 
him daily opportunities for the 


exerciſe of, was unable to cope 


with ſo turbulent a ſpirit, backed 
as ſhe was by the chilfren ſhe had 
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word, it was believed by many, 
that the uneaſineſs he mer with in 
domeſtic life, from the provoking 
temper of this home-bred ſcourge, 
ſhortened the period of his exiſtence, 
which he reſigned to him from 
whom he had received it, in July 
1629, being then only thirty-five 
years of age, and was buried on 
the 27th of the ſame month at his 
own pariſh-church. 

Mr. Goff wrote four dramatic 
pieces, which met with conſidera- 
ble applauſe, but were none of 
them publiſhed till after his death. 
Their names are as follow: 

I. Raging Turk. T. 4t0. 1631. 
2. Couragious Turk. T. 4to. 


1632. 

3. Orgſes. T. 4to. 1633. 

4. Careleſs Suepherdeſss. T. 4to. 
1656. | 


Towards the latter part of his life 
he quitted dramatic writing, and 
applied himſelf ſolely to the buſi- 
neſs of the pulpit. Some of his 
Sermons appeared in print in 
1627. | 
Philips and Winſtanley have fa- 
thered a comedy on this author, 
called, 2 

Cupid's M hirligig. . 
than which nothing could be more 
oppoſite to his genius. Beſides, 


the true author of that piece has 


ſo far declared himſelf, as to have 
affixed the initial letters E. S. to 
his Epiſtle Dedicatory, which is 
moreover interlarded with ſuch a 
kind of ridiculous unmeaning 


mirth, as could never have fallen 


from Mr. Goff, who was a man of 
a grave, ſedate turn, and whoſe 
pen never produced any thing but 
what was perfectly ſerious, manly, 
and becoming his character as a 
divine. 5 


to him, but indeed with a quære, 
a tragedy, called, BY gg 
Te Baſtard. 


of king Charles I. 
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which, however, Coxeter has given 
to C:/mo Manuc he. | 

GoLpinG, ARTHUR, An au- 
thor who lived in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and tranſlaced 
many claſſical and other works, by 
which he acquired conſiderable re- 
putation. The Dedication of his 
Ovid to the Earl of Leiceſter, is 
dated fiom Berwick. He tranſ- 
lated from Theodore Beza one 
dramatic piece, called, 

Abraham's offering his Son Iſaake, 

GoLpsMITHn, FRANCI1s, Eſq, 
This gentleman lived in the reign 


He was the 
ſon of Francis Goldſmith, of St, 


_ Glles's in the Fields, eſq. He re- 


ceived the earlier parts of his edu- 
cation at Merchant Taylors ſchool, 
under Dr. Nicholas Guy, from 
whence he was removed, in the 
beginning of the year 1629, to 
the Univerſity of Oxford, where 
he was entered a gentleman- com- 
moner at Pembroke College, but 
ſoon after tranſlated to St. John's, 
where, having taken a depree in 
arts, he returned to London, and 
for ſeveral years ſtudied the com- 
mon law in Gray's-Inn ; but pro- 
bably, having an independent for- 
tune, and being more cloſely at- 
tached to other kinds of learning, 
he indulged his inclination, and 
favoured the world with a tranſla- 
tion from Hugo Grotius, of a tra- 
gedy, or ſacred drama, entitled, 
Sophompaneas, Trag. 8vo. N. 
GoLnpsmiTH, OLIVER. Was 
born ati, 


in the county of 
Reeemmen in Ireland, in the year 
1725, His father the Rev. Charles 
Gold{mith had four ſons, of whom 
Oliver was the third. He was in- 


ſtructed in the claſſics at the ſchool 
Wood, moreover, has attributed | 


„ 
the Univerſity he exhibited no 
ſpecimen of that genius which 
diſtinguiſned him in his maturer 
years. On the 27th of February 
1749, O. S. (two years after the 
regular time), he obtained the de- 
oree of batchelor of arts. He then 
tu ned his thoughts to the profeſ- 
ſion of phyſic, and after attending 
ſome courles of anatomy in Dub- 
lin, proceeded to Edinburgh in 
the year 1751, where he ſtudied 
the ſeveral branches of medicine 
under the different profeſſors in 
that Univerſicy, His thoughtle's 
diſpofition ſoon involved him in 
dificulties, and he was obliged to 
quit Scotland precipitately, to a- 
void being confined in priſon for 
the debt of another perſon. In 
1754 he arrived at Sunderland, but 
being purſued by a legal proceſs, 


| eon account of the before-menti- 


oned debt, was arreſted, and after- 


wards ſet at liberty by the friend- 
ſhip of Mr. Laughlin Maclane, 
and Dr. Sleigh, who were then in 
the College. On his being re- 
leaſed he took his paſſage on board 
a Dutch ſhip to Rotterdam. From 
thence he went to Bruſſels, viſited 
great part of Flanders, and after 
paſſing ſome time at Straſbour 
and Louvain, where he obtained 
the degree of batchelor in phyſic, 
he accompanied an Engliſh gen- 
tleman to Geneva. 

On his arrival at Geneva he was 
recommended as a proper perion 
to travel with a young man, who 
had received a conſiderable for- 
tune by the death of his uncle. 
They continued together until they 
arrived at the ſouth of France, 
where on a diſagreement they part- 


ed, and our author was left to 


ſtruggle with all the difficulties 
that a man could feel, who was in 
a ſtate of poverty in a foreign 
country without friends. His de- 


ſire of ſecing the world was not 
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abated by any hardſhips: he per- 


ſiſted in his ſcheme though his 
finances were' ſo low as to oblige 
him to travel on foot, and acquire 
a lodging and ſubſiſtence from al- 
moſt the charity of the peaſants, 
who were repaid by his entertain- 
ing them with ſome tunes on a 
German flute. At length his 
curioſity being gratified, he bent 
his courſe towards England, and 
arrived at Dover about the begin- 
ning of the winter 1758. 85 
His ſituation was not much 
mended on his arrival at London. 
To obtain the means of ſupporting 


himſelf, he applied to ſeveral apo- 
thecaries and chymiſts, and at laſt 


was received by one of the latter 
profeſſion into his laboratory. 
With this perſon he continued un- 
till he diſcovered that Dr. Sleigh 
was in London. He then left the 
chymiſt and reſided with his friend 
the doctor, but being unwilling to 


be a burden to that gentleman, he 
became an aſſiſtant to Dr. Milner, 


who kept a ſchool at Peckham. 
He remained not long in this fitua- 


tion but returned to London, took 


a lodging in Green Arbour-Court 
in the Old Bailey, and commenced 
a profeſſed author. | 

This was in the year 1759, be- 
fore the cloſe of which he pro- 


duced ſeveral works, particularly 


a periodical publication called, 
The Bee, and An Enquiry into the 
preſent State of polite Learning in Eu- 


rope. He alſo became a writer in 


The Public Ledger, and in a few 
years was enabled to emerge from 
his mean lodgings in the Old Bat- 
ley to the politer air of the 'Tem- 


ple, where he took chambers in 


1762, and lived in a more credic- 


able manner. His reputation con- 


tinved to increaſe, and was fully 
eltabliſhed by the publication of 
The "Traveller in the year 1765. 
In 1768 he commenced dramatic 

O writer, 
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writer, and might, with a ſmall at- 


tention to prudence and œconomy, 


have placed himſelf in a ſtate 


above want and dependance. He 


is ſaid to have acquired in one 


year no leſs than 1800 l. and the 


advantages ariſing from his writ- 
ings were very conſiderable for 
many years before his death. But 


- theſe were rendered uſeleſs by an 
improvident liberality which pre- 


vented his diſtinguiſhipg properly 
the objects of his generoſity, and 
an unhappy attachment to gam- 


ing with the arts of which he was 


very little acquainted, He re- 
mained therefore at times as much 
embarraſled in his circumſtances 


as when his income was in its low- 


eſt and moſt precarious ſtate. 
He had been for ſome years af- 
flicted at different times with a 


violent ſtrangury, which contri- 


buted to imbitter the latter part 


of his life, and which united with 


the vexations he ſuffered upon 
other occaſions, brought on a kind 
of habitual deſpondency. In this 
condition he was attacked by a 


nervous fever, which being im- 


properly treated, terminated in his 
diſſolution on the 4th day of April 
1774, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. His remains were depoſited 
in the burial ground belonging to 


the Temple, and a monument hath 


fince been ereQed to his memory, 


in Weſtminfler-Abbey, at the ex- 


pence of a literary club to which 
he belonged. He is the author of, 

I. The Good-natured Max, C. 
$vo. 1768, 


2. She Stoops to Conquer; or, The 


Miſtał 5 of the Night. C. 8v0: 177 2. 
3. The Grumbler, F. 1772. Not 
printed. | 


Pr. Goldſmith's poetical works 


were collected by Mr. Evans, 


bookſeller, in the Strand, and 
printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 1780. 


SGomzfsALl, RogERT. This 


Lentleman, who was a divine, flou- 
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riſned in the reign of Charles J. 
and was born at London in 1600, 
from whence, at fourteen years of 
age, he was ſent by his father to 
Chriſt Church College, in Oxfore, 
where, ſoon after his being enter- 
ed, he was elected a ſtudent on the 
royal foundation. At about ſeven 
years ſtanding, he here took his 
degrees of batchelor and maſter of 
arts, and before he left the uni- 
verſity, which was in 1627, he had 
the degree of batchelor of divinity 
conferred on him. Being now in 
orders, he was preferred to the 
living of Flower in Nortbampton- 
ſhire, where it 1s probable that he 
reſided till his death, which was 
in 1646. He was accounted a 
$000 preacher, and printed ſome 
ermons, which were well eſteemed. 
As a devotee to the Muſes, he pub- 
liſhed ſeveral poems, particularly 
one, called the Levite's Revenge, 
being meditations, in verſe, on the 
19th and 2oth chapters of Judges, 
and one play, which, whether it 
was ever performed or not, I can- 
not pretend to aſcertain. Its title is, 

Lodowick Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
Trag. 12mo. 1632. 

GooDALL, WiLLIAm. From 
the account this writer gives of 
himſelf in a preface to his miſcel- 
lauies, we find that he was an ap- 
prentice to a cloth'er at Worceſter, 
with whom he lived until the time 
of his ſervice expired, at the end 
of which he came to London, and 
was recommended by Mr. Sandys 
to the ſervice of the honourable 
James Douglas, Eſq; where he re- 
mained when he publiſhed his only 
dramatic piece, entitled, 

The Falſe. Guardians outwitted, 


.'©,,8vo : 
Ree RE Me. A living 
author who has produced one 
piece, entitled, A M 17 B1 
Milliam and Nany, M. E. g vo. 
1780. | | 
it was firſt called, 


* 
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Phe Cottagers, And printed in 
$vo. 1779. | 

GoOoD HALL, JaMEs. Of this 
author 1 know no more than that 
he was of Lydlington, in the 
county of Rutland, and wrote two 
plays, entitled, , 

Flarazenez or, The Fatal Con- 
quefft, T. 8vo. N. D. [1:54] 

2. King Richard II. T altered 
and imitated from Sha peare, 8vo, 
1772. | 
8 T. Is a living au- 
thor, who has publiſh-d one drama, 
called, | 
The Loyal Shepherds; or, The 
Ruftic Heroine, D P. 8vo. 1779. 

Gorpon, WILLI A. Ihis 
gentleman is known only as the 
author of one play, cal ed, 

Lupone ; or, The Iuguiſitor. C. 
$vo. 1731. 

' Gonrpon, Mr. Is the name of 
a tranſlator of Terence, whoſe work 
was publiſhed in 1752. Who or 
What he was we are unable to dif- 
cover, but it ſeems to have been 
the intention of the publiſher that 


the reader ſhould miſiake the pre- 


fent author for Thomas Gordon, 


Eſq; the celebrated political wri- 


ter. The preſent performance is 
very unworthy ſo reſpectable a 
name. As a ſpecimen of the 
tranſlator's abilities for the under- 
taking, the following paſſage may 
be produced, (fee & or mentor, 
A. II. S. 1.), where the words 
ignarum artis meretriciæ are render- 


ed, quite a ſtranger to the trade 


„of theſe BITHES.“ 
Goring, CHARLES, Eſq; Of 
this gentleman I meet with no- 
thing more than the bare mention 
of his name, and a record of his 


having been author of one drama - 


tic piece, which was acted at 
Drury-Lane theatre, entitled, 
ene; or, The Fair Greek, T. 

. 708. ä 

+ Coxeter, however, in his Mg. 
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Notes, tells us, that there was a 
Charles Goring, Eſq; of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, who took his 
degree there as maſter of arts, 
April 27, 1087, and annexes a 
quzre, with a reference to our 
author, the date of whoſe play, 
though twenty years later than that 
of the conferring this degree, 1s 
far from totally diſagreeing with 
the probability of their being both 
the ſame perſon, 

Goss, STEPHEN, A Kentiſh 
man by birth, who was admitted 
ſcholar of Chriſt Church College, 


Oxtord, April 4, 1572, at the age 


of ſixteen, or thereabouts He leſt 
the univerſity without compleat- 
ing his depr-es and came to Lon- 


don, where he commenc-d poet, 
and wrote, as he acknowledges, the 


plays hereafter mentioned, He 
then retired into the country to 
intir;ct a gentleman's ſons, and 
continued there until he ſhewed his 
diſlike ro plays in ſuch a churliſk 
and offenſive manner that his pa- 
fron growing wea:y of his com- 
pany» he left his ſer ice and took 
rdets. He was at firſt parſon of 
Great Wigborow, in Eſſex, and 
afterwards of St. Botolpn with- 
out Biſhopſgate, in London. The 


names of his dramatic pieces are 


as follows: 
1. Catalin's C onſpir acies. 
2. The Comedie of Captain Mario, 
2. Praiſe at Parting. Morality, 
None of them were ever printed, 
GovGn, J. ent. or J. G. 
Who this Mr. Gough was I know 


not; only by the date of the un- 


dermentioned piece it is evident 
he muſt have lived in the reign of 
Charles I. However, this name, 
or the initials annexed, ſtand ins 
diſcriminately in the title-page to 
different copies of the only edition 
of a dramatic piece, entitled, 


1640. 
Govid, 


er,, 


inen. 
TD. 261- 


The Strange Diſcovery. T. C. to. 


2 
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GovLD, RozErT. This au- fruits of which appeared in his 
thor was originally a domeſtic of plays and poems, chiefly written 
the earl of Dorfet and Middleton, within that period. At the ac- 
but afterwards, having had fome ceflion of queen Anne, he was 
education, and being potteſſed of choſen into parliament, and ſate in 
ſome abilities, ſet up a ſchool in the houſe of Commons until he 
the country. He wrote one dra- was created a peer. On the change 
matic piece, called, | of the miniſtry in the year 1710, 
1. The RivalSifters. T. 4to. 1696. he was appointed ſecretary at war, 
And he ſeems to be the ſame Mr. and afterwards ſucceſſively control. 
Gould in whoſe name a poſtumous ler and treaſurer of the houſehold, 


j play was publiſhed, entitled, His connections with the Tory 
=_ 2. Iunocence diſtreſſel; or, The miniſters prevented his being em- 
| Royal Penitents. 8v0. 1737. ployed in the ſucceeding reigns of 


GRAHAM, GEORGE. This gen- George I. and II. in the former 
* tleman was educated at Eton, and of which he fell under the ſuſpicion 
from thence, in 1746, was ſent to of plotting againſt the govern- 
King's College, Camblidge. He ment, and was committed to the 
afterwards became one of the 'Tower, where he was confined 
maſters of the ſchool already named, ſeventeen months. The latter 
and died February, 1767, He part of his life was ſpent in the 
wrote one play, called, cultivation of letters, in an ho- 
_ Telemachus. M. 4to. 1763. nourableretirement, univerſall ybe- 
Part of it was ſet to muſick by P. loved and reſpected by all orders 
Hayes, 1765, and printed in 4to. of men. He died January zo, 
He was likewiſe author of a tra- 1735, in the fixty-eighth year of 
edy which was refuſed by Mr. his age. Mr. Walpole obſerves, 
. and has not hitherto ap- that © he imitated Waller, but as 
peared in print. „that poet has been much ex- 
GRANVILLE, GEORGE, LORP * celled ſince, a faint copy of a 
LaxnocsDowNeE. Was ſecond ſon of * faint maſter mutt ſtrike leſs.” 
Bernard Granville, and grandſon of His dramatic pieces are, 
the famous Sir Bevil Granville, I. The She Gallauts, C. 4to. 
who was killed at the battle of 1696. 
Eandſdowne in 1643. He was 2. Heroick Lowe. T. 4to. 1698. 
born in 1667, became a member of 3. The Few of Venice. C. Ato. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at a 1701. | 
very early period of life; took his 4. Peleus and Thetis. M. 4to, 
degree of M. A. at the age of 1701. 


thirteen years, and was with dif- 5. The Britiſh Enchanters; or, 
ficulty prevented from taking up No Magick like Love, T. 4to.1706. 
arms both at the time of Mon- He afterwards new wrote The 
mouth's rebellion, and at the Ro- She Gallants, and named it, 

volution in defence of king James 6. Once a Lover, and akways a 


the Second. Having no public Lower, C. | 
employment, being totally uncon- Gray, THomas., This excel- 
nected with the court, and poſ- lent writer was the ſon of Philip 
ſled of but a contracted fortune, Gray, who followed the buſineſs of 
he devoted his attention, during a fcrivener in the city of London. 
the reign of king William, to lite- His mother's name was Antrobus, 
Fary purſuits and amuſements; the and he was born ia Cornbill, * 
| „ 5 2% f 
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26, 1716. He received his edu- 


cation at Eton ſchool, under the 
care of his uncle Antrobus, then 
one of the aſſiſtant maſters. At 
this ſeminary he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Horace Walpole and 
Mr. Weſt. From Eton he re- 
moved to St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted a 
penſioner in the year 1734. He 
remained at the univerſity until 
the latter end of the year 1738, 
when he took chambers in the 
Temple, with a defign to apply 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
but on an invitation given him by 
Mr. Walpole to be his companion 
im his travels, he gave up this in- 
tention, and never after reſumed it. 


They began their travels on the 
29th of April, 1739, and proceed - 
ed through France and Italy until 


July, 1741, when a ſlight diſagree- 
ment ariüng between them, Mr. 


Gray returned to England alone, 


about the itt of September; and 
two months after his father died, 
leaving him in circumſtances ra- 
ther contracted, He now aban- 
doned the ſtudy of the law, and 
being left to tollow his own in- 
clination, determined to take up 
his refidence at Cambridge, to 
which place he went ſoon atter 
and took his degree of bachelor 
in civil law, but without any de- 
ügn of deyoting himſelf to any 
profeſſion. 

lle continued from this time at 
Cambridge with the uſual uni- 
formiry of a college life, few inci- 
dents diſtinguiſhing it from that of 
other gentlemen, who relinquiſh 
all publie ſcenes for the tranquil- 
lity of academical retirement. In 
1757, he had the offer of being 
appointed poet laureat, but de- 


elined it, nor had any honours or 


emoluments beſtowed on him till 
the year 1768, when, without his 
own ſolicitation, or that of his 
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friends, he was appointed Regius 
Profeſſor of Modern Hiltory at 
Cambridge. He lived there three 
years after this promotion, and died 
on the 31ft of July, 1772. 

His excellence as a poet will be 
confeſſed by all who are entitled to 
judge of it, except now and then 
by a jealous critic educated at Ox- 


ford, and aſſiduous in depreciating | 


the merit of every author who 


flouriſhed at a rival univerſity. 


We do not, however, pretend 
that Mr. Gray's performances ate 
alike exempt from defects; for 
in his Odes he fomenmes ap- 
pears to have been more attentive 
to the glitter of words, than the diſ- 
tinctneſs of ideas. And yet, if 


theſe truly original pieces main- 


tzin their reputation till the eri- 
tics who cenſure them can impair 
it by producing better, they may 
at leait be ſatisfied with their pre- 
ſent ſecurity.—The moſt unfavour- 
able remarks that truth can ſug- 
geſt concerning our author as a 
man, are, that there was a reſerve 
in his behaviour too nearly reſem- 
bling faſtidiouſneſs, and that he 
was apt to indulge himſelf in ſich 
modiſh niceties of dreſs as did not 
always correſpond with the ſo- 
briety of an academic gown. | 

He began a tragedy, of which 
he lived to finiſh only one ſcene, 
and part of a ſecond. It is entitled, 


Agrippina. 


Printed in Mr. Maſon's Life of 


him. 4to. 1775. 

GREEN, ALEXANDER. This 
gentleman is mentioned by all the 
writers, but with no farther ac- 
count of him, than that he lived in 


the reign. of Charles II. and ſoon 


after the Reſtoration preſented the 
world with one dramatic piece, en- 
titled, 

The Politician cheated, Com. 4to 
1662. : 


O03 but 
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but whether it was ever ated does 
not appear. N | 

GREEN, GEORGE SMITH, This 
author is probably ſtill living; he 
ha, publiſhed two plays, which 
were never. acted, entitled, 


1. Olper Cromwell, Hiſt. Play. 


8vo. 17 54+ | 

2. The Nice Lady. C. 8vo. 1762. 

GäFpEN, OBEN T. 1 his author 
lived inthereignof queen Elizabeth, 
and nad « liberal edu: ation. He 
wos fir of S:. John's ollege, Cam 
bridpe, where he took the degree of 
B. A. 1578, he afterwards remov:d 
to Clare Hall, and, in 1583, be- 
came M. A, it is ſaid he was like- 
wiſe incorporated at Oxford. He 
was a man of great humour and 
drollery, and by no means defici- 
ent in point of wit, had he not too 
often proſtituted that happy. but 
dangerous talent, to the baſe pur- 
Poſes of vice and obicenity. In 
' ſhort, both in theory and practice, 
he ſeems to have becn a moſt per- 
fect libertine; for, although he 
appears to have been bleſſed with 
a beautiful, virtuous, and very de- 
ſerving lady to his wife, yet we 
find that be baſely abandoned her 
and a child which ſhe had borne 
him, to penury an diſtreſs, laviſh- 
ing his fortune and ſubſtance on 
herlots and common prottitutes. 
Unable; however, to maintain the 
experces which the unlimited extra- 
vagance of thoſe wretches neceſſa- 
rily drew him into, he was cbliged 
to have reſource to his pen for a 
maintenance, and indeed | think 
he is the firſt Engliſh poet we have 
on record as. writing for bread, 
As he had a great fund of that li- 
centious kind of wit, which would 
moft ſtrongly recommend hi works 
among the rakes of that ape, his 
writings fold well, and afforded 
him a conſiderable income. Till 
at length, after a courſe of years 
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ſpent in diſſipation, riot, and de. 
bauchery, whereby his faculties, 
his fortune, and conſtitution, had 
been deſtroyed, we find him fallen 
into a {iate of the moſt wretched 
penury, diſeaſe, and ſelf-condem- 
nation. Nor can there be a 
ſtronger picture of the miſerable 
condition of a being thus pinch- 
ed to repentance by the griping 
hand of diftiets, than a letter 
which, in the decline of life, he 
wro'e to his much-wronged wife, 
and which, though too Jong to be 
here inſerted, may be ſeen in Theep, 
Ciober's Lives of the Poets, vol. I. 
p. 89. by which it appears that 
he found himſelf deſerted even by 
the very companions of his riots, 
deſtitute of the common neceſlaries 
of life, and in conſequence of a 
courſe of repeated falſhoods, per- 
juries, and prophaneneſs, became 
an object of general contempt and 
deteſtation. 

His letter is truly a penitential, 
and it is to be hoped, a lincere one; 
yet, from the titles of ſome of his 
later works, ſuch as, GREEN'S 
Newer too late, in two Parts; 
GREE N?*s Farewel to Folly; GREEN'S 
Groaiferorth of Wit, &c. he ſeems to 
have choſe to aſſume the habit of a 
penitent, as if he was deſirous of 
bringing himſelf back into the 
good opinion of the world, by an 
acknowledgment of thoſe faults 
which had been too openly com- 
mitted for him to deny, and by the 
appearance of an intended reform- 
ation. Wood, in his Fafti, vol. I. 
p- 137. tells us, that our author 
died in 1592, of a ſurfeit gotten 
by eating too great a quantity of 


pickled herrings and drinking 


Rheniſh wine with them ; a death 
which ſeems in even poetical juſ- 
tice, to be the proper concluſion 
for a life ſpent as his had been. 


At this feaſt, his friend Thomas 


Naſh, 
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| Naſh, hereafter mentioned, was 
His works of 


likewiſe preſent. 
different kinds are very numerous, 
but as to his dramatic ones, there 
are many difficulties that ſtand in 
the way of coming, with any de- 
gree of certainty, at a knowledge 


of them. The following are un- 


doubtedly by him : 

1. The Hiftory of Fryer Bacon and 
Fryer Bungay. 4to. 1594. 

2. The Hiſtory of Orlando Furioo, 
one of the twelve Peers of France. 

4t0. 1594. | 

: he Comical Hiſtory of Al- 
phonſus King of Arragon. 4to. 1599. 
{Oldys's MS, Notes on Lang- 
baine.) PEE 
44. The Scot/iſhe Story of Fames the 

Fourthe /laine at Floddon, intermixed 
with a pleaſant Comedie, preſented by 
Oleroa King of the Fairies. 1 599. 
Enteted in Stationers? Hall 1594. 


8. The Hiſtory of Fobe. N. P. 


This had been in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr, Warburton, 

He alſo joined with Dr. Lodge, 
in his comedy, entitled, 

A Eooking-Glaſs for London and 
England. | 
But Winſtanley, beſides theſe, has 
attributed one entire play to him, 
called, 

Fair Emm. 

which, however, is printed anony- 


mous; and aflerts that he was 
concerned with Dr. Lodge in the 
four other dramatic 


cotapoſition of 
pieces, called, 

Laay Alimony. kl 

Laws of Nature, C. 5 

Liberality and Prodigality. C. 

Luminalia. M. | 
But for my opinion in regard to 
theſe, ſee farther in my account of 
Dr, Lodge. eg 

Wood alfo tells us, that Mr. 
Green, having reflected on Gabriel 
Harvey, in ſeveral of his writings, 
Harvey, not being able to bear 
li: abuſes, did inhumaoly trample 
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upon him when he lay full low in 
his grave, even as Achilles inſulted 
the dead body of Hector. 

The following elegant lines are 
extracted from a pamphlet pub- 
liſhed by Gabriel Harvey aiter 
Green's death, intituled, ** Foure 
„Letters, and certaine Son- 
* nets: Eſp«cially touching Ro- 
„bert Greene and other parties 
„by him abuſed. 4to. 1592.” | 

Robertus Grenus, utriuſq ue Aca· 


demiæ Artium Mag iſler, de Seipſa. 


Ille ego, cui riſus, rumores, fefta, 


puellæ, 
„Vana libellorum ſcriptio, vita 
„ fuit: 


« Prodigus ut vidi Ver, Æſtatem- 
que furoris, | 

© Autumno, atque Hyemi, cum 
„cane dico vale. | 


© Tngenit bullam ; plumam Artis; 


& fiſtulam amandi; | 
% Ecquz non miſero plangat 
avena tono **? | 


GREEN, RurERTr. Of this dra“ 


matic infant, we know no more 


than that he is a ion of Mr. Valen- 


tine Green the mezzo- tinto ſcraper. 


He has produced a tragedy, called, 
{he Secret Plot. 12mo. 1777. 
GREVILLE, SIX FULk, Loks 

This righc honourable 

author was ſon to Sir Fulk Greville, 

the elder. of Beauchamp Court in 

Warwickſhire, and deſcended from 

the ancient family of the Grevilles, 

who, in the reign of Edward III. 


were ſeated at Cambden in Glous 


ceſterſnire. ile was vorn in 1554. 
the fame year with his friend Sir 
Philip Sidney, and received his 
education at ['rinity College, Cam 
bridge; from whence on his re- 
moval to court, he ſoon grew 
tighiy in favour wich queen Eliza- 
beth, nor continued leſs in the 
eſteem of her ſucceſſor James I. 
who at his coronation created him 
Enighe of the Baih; ia 1075. 

Ox | ma. de 
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made him chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in the ſeventeenth 
year of his reign raiſed him to the 
rank of the peerage, with the title 
of Baron Brook of Beauchamp's 
Court, and one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber. He was 
equally eminent for his learning 
and courage, in both which he 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and 


was one of the moſt particular in- 
timates of the ingenious Sir Philip 
Sidney, whoſe life prefixed to his 
celebrated romance the Arcadia, 
under the name of Philophilippos, 
was written by this gentleman. 
Eefides this he wrote a Treatiſe of 
Human Learning; a Treatiſe of Wars ; 


and an {nguifition upon Force and Ho 
nour, all of which are compoſed in 


Seftines, or ſtanzas of fix lines each, 
the four firit of which are alter- 
nate, and the laſt two rhyming to 
each other. His title to a — 
in this work, however, is founded 
on two dramatic pieces (both tra- 
gedies) which he wrote, entitled, 

"Is Aiaham. T. 

2. Muſtapha. T. 

Neither of theſe I believe were 
ever acted, they being written 
ſtrictly after the model of the an- 
cients, with Choruſes, &c. and en- 
tifely unſit for the Engliſh ſtage. 

This amiable man of quality loſt 


his life in a tragical manner on the 


zoth of September in the year 
1628, being then ſeventy-four years 
of age, by the hands of one Hay- 
wood, who had ſpent the greateſt 
and beſt part of his time in his 
rſonal ſervice, for which not 
thinking himſelf ſufficiently re- 
warded, he expoſtulated with his 
maſter on it, they two being alone 
in his lordſhip's bed chamber in 
Brook houſe in Holborn (the ſpot 


of ground where Brook-ſtreet now 


ſtands). His remonſtrances, how- 
ever, being probably made with 
too much peremptorineſs and an 
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air of inſolence, he received a ſharp 
rebuke trom his lordſhip, which he 
immediately returned by piving 
him a mortal ſiab in the back, of 


which wound he died, but whe- 


ther inſtantly or not, does not ap- 
pear. The aſſaſſin, however, con- 
ceiving his own condition to be 
deſperate, went into another room, 
and having locked the door, fell on 
Thus in order to evade 
the ſentence of the law, he became 
himſelf the exocutioner of juſtice, 
receiving trom his own hand that 
death which otherwiſe would have 
been inflicted on him by that of 
the common hangman, 
Lord Brook lies buried among 
the reſt of his honoyrable anceſ- 
tors, in Warwick church, under a 
monument of black and white 
marble, on the which he is filed, 


Servant to Queen Lligabetb, 
Counſellor to 1 Janis, 
: An 


Friend to Sir P hil'þ Sidney. 


He died without iſſue, having 
never been married, and thoſe who 
are defirous of reading his charac- 
ter more at large, may be further 
ſatisfied by peruſing the account 
given of him by Fuller, in his Hri- 
(See Warwickſhire, 
p. 127.) F 

GRIFFIN, BENJAMIN, - This 
gentleman was an actor as well as 
an author, He was the ſon of the 
reverend Mr, Benjamin Griffin, 
rector of Buxton and Oxnead, in 


the county of Norfolk, and chaplain 


to the earl of Varmouth. At the 
laſt- mentioned of theſe two places 
Mr. Griffin was born in 1680, and 
received his education at the free- 
ſchool of North Walſham in the 
ſaid county, founded by the noble 
family of the Paſtons. | 
He was put apprentice to a gla- 
zier at Norwich; but playing being 
amoreagreeadle purſuit to him than 
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gazing, he ran away from his ma- 
tier, and got initiated among 2a 
pack of ſtrollers who frequented 
that city in the year 1712, with 
whom, and in other companies, he 


arrived at conſiderable excellence, 


till in the vear 1714, he made 
one at the opening of the new 
theatre in Lincolu's-Inn- Fields. 
Here he gained great applauſe, 
and eſtabliſhed a character to him- 
ſelf in the caſt of parts which he 
commonly performed; which were 
always in low comedy, and moſtly 
ia the teſty old men. In ſhort, he 
in a few years became of ſo much 
conſequence, that the managers of 
Drury-Lane, notwithſtanding they 
had already Norris and Johnſon, 
wio were ſlill more excellent in 
the ſame way of playing. and there- 
ſore couid make but little uſe of 
Mr. Griffin at their own houſe, 
found it, nevertheleſs, worth their 


while to buy off his weight againſt 


them in the rival theatre, by en- 
gaging him at a larger ſalary than 
he had hitherto had there; and, 


indeed, ſo intrinſically great was 


our author's merit, that though, in 
conſequence of the circumitance 
above- mentioned, he made his ap- 
pearance but ſeldom, yet, when- 
ever he did, it was conſtantly with 
applauſe, nor did the excellence 
of the aboye- mentioned actors by 
any means eclipſe his, or ſeem to 
abate the favourable opinion the 
Public had conceived of him, even 


when they at any time appeared 


on the ſtage together with him, 
Mr, Chetwood, in. his Britih 

Theatre, ſays, that Mr. Griffin re- 

moved to Drury-Lane theatre in 


1720; but this I think muſt be 


a. miſtake, as we find his comedy 
of Mhig and Tory brought on in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields that year, which 
would hardly have been the caſe, 
had the author ſo lately quitted that 
theatre, and joined in an oppoſition. 
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at that time of ſo much conſequence 


againſt them. 
This author died in 1739, being 
the goth year of his age, and leit 


behind him five dramatic pieces, 


whoſe titles are as follows, viz. 
1. Injur'd Virtues T. lIzmo. 
1715. 5 
2. Love in a Sack, F. lzmo. 
1715. 5 
3. Humours of Purgatory, F. 
12mo. 1716. 2-43 
4. Maſquerade. F. 1717. 
5. Whig and Tory, C. 8 vo. 1720. 
GRIFTITEH, ELIZABETH. This 


lady is a ſucceisfal writer, who 


hath employed her attention on 
works of very different kinds, and 
generally to the increaſe of her re- 
putation. She is of a Welſn de- 
ſcent, and bore the ſame name 
before ſhe married as ſhe hath 
done ſince. Her huſband, Mr. 
Richard Griffith, who 1s alſo an 
author, is a gentleman of a good. 
family in Ireland, + 
The firſt performance in which 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed her talents, was 


her ſhare in The Letters of Henry 


aud Frances, which contained the 
genuine correſpondence. between 
her and her huſband before their 
marriage, and for ſome years after. 
Theſe manuſcripts were publiſhed 
at the particular requeſt of Mar- 
garet, late counteſs of Cork, who 
was one of her friends and confi- 
dents in this connection, which 
was at firſt kept ſecret on account 
of certain family reaſons, as may 
be gathered from ſome of the let- 
ters, This collection has received 


the approbation of the generality 


of readers. 


Mrs. Griffith is the author of 


ſeveral Novels, and has been en- 


gaged in a variety of other per- 
formances. She has alſo written 
the following dramatic pieces: 
1. The Platonick Wiſe, C. 8v0. 
176 «> : 1 
» 2. Amana, 
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2. Amana. D. P. 4to. 1765. 


3. The Double Mifiake, C. 8 vo. 


1766. | 
4. The School for Rakes. C. 8vo. 
17 x 


1772. + 9 . 
6. The Times, C. 8vo. 1779. 
GRIMES, Mr. This author 


was a ſchool-maſter, and wrote one 


ſmall piece, performed by his pu- 


pils at Cerdwainers Hall, It is 


calied, - | 

An Opera alluding to the Peace 
Bvo. 1712. 5 
SGnlus rox, WILLIAM, Lox p 

Vis cou r. This nobleman, 
whoſe title ſlands in the liſt of the 
Iriſh peerage, was father to the 
preſent lord Grimſton. He was 
born about 1692, and in April 
1719, was created baron of Dun- 
boyne, in the county of Meath in 
Ireland, and viſcount Grimſton. 
At the age of thirteen years, while 
at ſchool, he wrote a play, which 
was never acted, but printed in the 
year 1705, entitled, 

The Latyer's Fortune. Com. 4to. 


It is true, this piece, ſo far from 


having any dramatic merit in it, 
is full of the groſſeſt abſurdities; 
but when the infantine years of 
its author come to be conſidered, 
and that it might probably be 
owing to the partiality of parents 
in the gratification of a childiſh 
vanity, that it was ever publiſhed: 


if it is moreover known, that 


when, at a maturer time of life, 


the author himſelf, on a review of 
it, became ſenſible of its faults, he 
took the utmoſt pains to call in 


the impreſſion, and prevent, if 


poſſible, ſo indifferent a perſorm- 
ance to ſtand forth in evidence 
againſt even his boyiſh abilities, 


ſurely a firſt fault, ſo amply re- 
pented, might eafily be forgiven, 
and the aſperity with which the 


author has been treated on the ac- 


5. 4 Wie in the Right, C. 8vo. 


GR 

count of it might well have been 

ſpared. x | 
And indeed, the public is ſcarce- 


ly to be blamed for the ill uſage 
he has received, as they would 


probably have ſuffered this piece 


to have died in obſcurity, with 
many Othe's of equal merit, had 


it not been for the malevolence of 


the late dutcheſs of Marlborough, 
who, in the courſe of an oppofi- 
tion which ſhe thought proper to 
make to this worthy peer, in an 
election for members of parlia- 
ment, where his Jordſhip was a 
candidate, cauſed a large impreſ- 
ſion of this play to be printed off, 
at her own ſole Charge, and to be 
diſperſed among the eleQors, with 
a frontiſpiece, conveying a moſt 
indecent and unmanneriy reflec- 
tion on his lordſhip's underſtand- 
ing, under the allegorical figure 
of an elephant dancing on the 
ropes, 5 | 

Lord Grimſton repreſented this 
contetied borough, which was vt. 
Albans, in the zd, 4th, gth, and 
7th parliaments of Great Britain ; 


and by his behaviour while he con- 
tinued in the houſe, his conduct 


in a rational and happy retirement 
after his quitting public affairs, 


and his prudent oeconomy through 


life in the management of an 
eſtate, which, though a large one, 
was, at the time it deſcended to 
him, loaded with the incumbrance 
of numerous fortunes and heavy 
jointures ſaddled on it, gave am- 
ple proof of the injuſtice of the 
inſinuations fo artfully thrown out 
againſt him, and ſupported ſolely 
on this one trivial error of his 
childhood; and, it is but juſtice 


to a valuable character, thus at- 


tempted to be injured, to conclude 
our account of him with the amia- 
ble portrait drawn of him by the 
author of the lives annexed to 
Whincof's Scanderbeg, ** This no- 

is « hleman,” 


un wo. tn of 3M) 3 =* 


Wh; VERS 


Tad. ALT $029 3 a. o Acc. . 


Ch ©: 
40 bvleman Þ ſays that writer, “ is 
% good huſband to one of the 
4 beſt of wives; an indulgent fa- 


« ther to a hopetul and numerous 
« offspring; a kind maſter to his 


© ſervants, a generous friend, and 
« an affable and hoſpitable neigh- 


« bour,” | 

He died 15th day of October 
1756. | 

782 ove, Jos gyn. Is hardly in- 
titled to a place in this work, be- 
ing only the publiſher of one of 
Shakſpeare's plays. He. was an 
attorney, and reſided at Richmond, 
where he died March 27, 764. 
He wrote the life of cardinai Wol- 


ſey, in 4 vols. dvo. and other 


works. The play he republiſhed 


was, 
Henry the Eighth. T. gvo. 1258. 
GWINNE, MarrHtw. Was 


the ſon of Edward Gwinne, ho 


deſcended from an ancient famiiy 
in Wales, but dwelt at London. 
In the year 1574, he was elected 
2 ſcholar of St John's College, in 
Oxford, where he took the cegree 
ef B. A. on the 14th of May 578, 
and was afterwards perpetual fel- 
low of the college. He had the 
honour of being appointed matter 
regent in July 1582, and read the 


muſtc lecture. hen he had taken 


his degrees in arts, he entered vp- 
on the phyſic line, and practiſed 
as à phyſician in and about Ox- 
ford ſeveral years. In 1558 he 
was appointed junior proctor of 
the univerſity, and on july -17, 
1593, was created doctor of phy fic. 
He obtained leave of the college 
in 1595, to attend Sir Henry 
Unton, embaſſador from queen 
Elizabeth to the French cour:, and 
continued with him during his ab- 
fence abroad; | 

Upon the ſettlement of Gre- 
| ſham College, he was choſen the 
ürſt profeſſor of phy ſic about the 
beginning of March 1596, being 
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one of the two nominated by the 


univerſity of Oxford. On the 2 5th 


June 1604. he was admitted a 


candidate of the College of Phy- 


ficians of London, at the begin- 
ning of 1695 was made phyſi- 
cian of the Tower, and on 22 
Dec. in the ſame year, was choſen 
a fellow of the college. He kept 
his profeſſorſhip at Greſham Co- 
lege umiil Sept. 1607, when he 
quitted it probably on his mar- 
riage. | 

After leaving Greſham College 
he continued 10 practiſe phylic 
with ſucceſs in London, and was 
much eſteemed both in the city 
and at court. He died, according 
to Wood, at his bouſc in Old Fiſh- 


Street in 1627, though Dr. Ward 
ſays he was living in 1639, when 


his name 2pprarcd in the Pharmas. 
cupœia, printed in that year. 

„ tle was.” fzys Dr. Ward, a 
„% man of quick parts, a lively 
„ fancy and pcetic genius, had 
„read much, was well verſed in 
«© ali forts of polite literature, ac- 
« curately ſkilied in the modern 
„languages, and much valued tor 
his knewleuige and ſucceſs in 
* the practice of phyſic. But his 
„Latin ſtyle was formed upon a 
wrong taſte, which led him from 
© the natural and beautiful ſim- 


* plicity of the ancients, into 


% points of wit, affected jingle, 
and ſcraps of ſ:ntences detach- 
«ed from old authors; a cuſtom. 
„Which net that time began to 
„ prevail both here and abroad. 
„And, he fcems to have contract- 
ed this humour gradually, as it 
© grew more in vogue; for his 
„% O atio in laudem muſic, is not fo 
„ deepiy tinge! with it, as his 
© OQraiirnes duæ, pen many 
« y-ars afterwards in Greſham 
College.“ 


Beſides ſeveral other pieces he 


wrote two Latin plays, Caited, 
| 1. Nero. 
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1. Nero. T. 4to. 1603, 
2. Vertumnus five Aunus recur- 
rns. 4t0. 1007. 


GwinNET, Rich AED, Eſq; of 


Great Shurdington in Glouceſter- 
ſhire. 1 he name of this gentle- 
man became more familiar to the 
public, by means of his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs, Thomas the cele- 
brated Corinna, than by any merit 


of his own. He was the ſon of a 


Gloucetterſhire gentleman, and was 


ſeven years at Chriſt Church Col- 


H, 


HA 
ABINGTON, WILLIAM. 


This gentleman, who flou- 
riſbed in the reign of king 


Charles I, was born on ihe 4th. 


of Nov. 1605, at Handlip in Wor- 
ceſterſhire. Being of a Roman Ca- 


tholic family, he was ſent to re- 
ceive the early parts of his educa- 


tion at Paris and St. Omers, where 
he was very earneſtly entreated to 
take on him the habit of a Jeſuit, 
But an eccleſiaſtical life being by 
no means agreeable to his diſpo- 
fition, he reſiſted all their ſolici- 
tations and returned to England, 
where, by his own application 
and the inſtruction of his father 
Thomas Habington, Eſq; he made 
great proficiency in the ſtudy of 
liſtory and other uſeful branches 
of literature, and became, accord- 
ing to the account given of him 
by Wood in his Athen. Oxon. a 
very accompliſhed gentleman. 

His principal bent was to hiſ- 
tory, as 15 apparent from his writ- 
ings, among which are ſome Os- 
ferwations on Hiſiory, in 1 vol, 8yo. 
| 5 
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lege, Oxford, under the tuition of 
Dr. Gaſtrell. He afterwards re- 
fided ſome time in the Temple, 
but did not follow the profeſſion 
of the Jaw, or any other, which 
ſeems to have been owing. to an 
infirm conſtitution, that was too 
weak to permit him to reſide in 
London. He died pril 16, 1517, 
having produced one play, in- 
titled, N 7 

The Country Squire; or, A Chriſtmas 
Gambol, C. Printed in Svo. 17 32, 


H. A 


and a hiſtory. of Edw. IV. written 


and publiſhed at the defire of king 
Charles I. Yet, for the amuſement 


of ſome leiſure hours, he wrote a 


conſiderable number of little love 
poems, publiſned under the title 
of Ca//ara, and a play, called, 
The Jucen of Arragon, Trag. 
Com. fol. 1640.. D. C. 
which he appears himſelf to hare 
had a very diffident opinion of; 
but having ſhewed it to Philip earl 
of Pembroke, that nobleman was 
ſo much pleaſed with it, that he 
cauſed it to be acted at court, and 
afterwards to be publiſhed, though 
contrary to the author's inclina- 
tion. Wood acquaints us, that, 
during the civil war, Mr. Habing- 
ton (probably for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving to himſelf that calm, which 
is ever moſt agreeable to a ſtudi- 
ous and ſedentary diſpoſition) tem- 
porized with thoſe in power, and 
well. Vet, it is probable, this 
temporizing was no more than 2 
mere non- reſiſtance, as we have no 


accoun 


wo „* · 


was not unknown to Oliver Crom- 


"| 
. 
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account of his 2 been raiſed 


to any kind of preterment dur- 
ing the protector's government. 
He died November 30, 1654, 
being juit entered into his goth 
year, 51 : 

Haines, Jos EFH, (commonly 
called Counr Haines). This 
gentleman was a very eminent low 


comedian and a perſon of great 


facetiouſneſs of temper and readi- 
neſs of wit. When, or where, or 
of what parents he was born, are 

articulars which the hiſtorians of 
his life are totally ſilent about. 
It is certain, however, that the 
earlier parts of his education were 
communicated to him at the ſchool 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, where 
he made ſo rapid a progreſs as to 
become the admiration of all who 
knew him. ” | 

From this place he was ſent by 
the voluntary ſubſcription of a 
number of gentlemen, to whoſe 
notice his quickneſs of parts had 
ſtrongly recommended him, to 
Queen's College, Oxford, where 
his learning and preat fund of 
humour gained him the eſteem 
and regard of Sir Joſeph William- 
ſon, who was afterwards ſecretary 
of ſtate, and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary at the concluding the peace 
of Ryſwick. When Sir Joſeph was 
appointed to the firſt of thoſe high 
offices, he took our author as his 
Latin ſecretary. But' taciturnity 
not being one of thoſe qualities 
which Haines was eminent for, 
vir Joſeph found that, through his 
means, affairs of great importance 
frequently tranſpied even before 
they came to the knowledge of 
thoſe who were more immediately 
concerned in them. He was, 


therefore, obliged to remove him 
from an employment for which he 
ſeemed ſo ill calculated, but re- 
commended him, however, to one 
of the heads of the univerſity of 


* * had. 
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Cambridge, where he was very 
kindly received; but a company 
of comedians coming to perform 
at Stourbridge fair, Mr. Haines 
took ſo ſudden an inclination for 
their employment and way of liv- 
ing, that he threw away his cap 
and band, and immediately joined 
their company. 

It was not long, however, be- 


fore the reputation of his theatri- 


cal abilities procured him an in- 
vitation to the theatre royal in 
Drury Lane, where his inimitable 
performance on the public ſtage, 
together with his vivacity and 
pleaſantry in private converſation, 
introduced him not only to the 
acquaintance, but even the fami- 
liarity of perſons of the moſt ex- 
alted abilities, and of the firſt rank 
in the kingdom. Inſomuch, that 
a certain noble duke, being ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to the French 
court, thought it no diſgrace to 
take Joe Haines with him as a 
companion, who being, beſides his 
knowledge of the dead languages, 
as perfect maſter of the French 
and Italian, as if he had been a 
native of the reſpective capitals of 
Paris and Rome, was greatly ca- 
reſſed by many of the French no- 
bility. 

On his return from France, where 
he had aſſumed the title of count, 
he again applied himſelt to the 
ſtage, on which he continued till 
1701, on the 4th of April in which 
year he dicd of a fever, after a 
very ſhort illnefs, at his lodgings 
in Hart Street, Long-Acre, and 
was buried in the church-yard of 
St. Paul's, Covent-Garden. 


There is one dramatic piece, 


ſaid to be his, intitled, 

The Fatal Miſtake.  'T, 4to. 
1 PE 
But the compoſition of it is fo 
very miſerable, and ſo devoid of 
any marks of that humour and 
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ſprightlineſs which ran through 


his whole converſation, that ſome 


of the writers ſeem inclinable to 


acquit him of being the author of 


it. Yet I know not whether that 


is quite a ſufficient reaſon for ſo 
doing, as it is by no means un- 
common to find, among men of 
profeſſed drollery, that the man- 


ner is much more than the matter; 


and the table, as Shakſpeare has it, 
is often ſet in a roar, by jokes, 
which, if repeated without the im- 
mediate humour of the ſpeaker, to 
accompany them. would ſcarcely 
excite a ſmile, unleſs of contempt. 
And it is remarkable of the very 
perſon we are. now treating of, 
that ſome of his prologues and epi- 
logues, which uſed to force thun- 
der-claps of applauſe from the au- 
dience when ſpoken by himſelf, 
and according to his own concep- 
tions in the writing of them, ap- 


| pear but flat and infipid when we 


come to read them in the cloſer. 
I do not mean this, however, in 
any degree to depreciate Mr, 
Haines's merit. That he poſſeſſed 
a great ſhare of genuine wit, I do 
not in the leaſt queſtion; and al- 
though every jeſt book will furniſh 
numbers of droll turns of humour, 
which are faid to have come from 
him, I think I cannot better cloſe 


this account of him, than by the 
repetition of one undoubtedly au- 


thentic Bon Mot of his, handed 
down to us by his contemporary 
Colley Cibber, who, in his Apo- 
logy, relates this ſtory. ** Joe 
% Haines,” ſays he, © being aſked 
& what could tranſport Collier in- 
to ſo blind a zeal for the gene- 
« ral ſuppreſſion of the ſtage, when 
© o ſome particular authors had 
& abuſed it, whereas the ſtage, he 
could not but know, was gene- 
* rally allowed, when rightly con- 
« ducted, to be a delightful me- 
„ thod of mending our morals ?” 
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« For that wery reaſon,” replied 


Haines, Collier is by profeſſion a 


* moral-mender himſelf, and two of 


% @ trade, you know, can never 


* agrec.” 

ed Newaincn, This 
gentleman lived in the family of 
duke Hamilton, and was probably 
related to his grace. He wrote two 
dramatic pieces, entitled, 

1. Doating Lovers. Com, 12mo, 


1715. 


2. Petticoat Plotter. Farce. i 2 mo. 


1720. 
Neither of theſe pieces met with 


ſucceſs, The firſt of them, how- 


ever, was ſupported through three 
pertormances, for the ſake of the 
author's benefit, whoſe intereſt 
was ſo ſtropg, and his acquaint- 
ance fo extenſive, that he was en- 
abled to Jay the pit and boxes to- 
gether, at the advanced price of 
ſix ſhillings for each ticket. 
HammonD, WILLIAM. This 
writer 1s mentioned no where but 


in the Britiſh theatre, where he is 


ſaid to have been a young gentle- 
man in the army, and to have 
written a dramatic piece of one 
act, entitled, 

Preceptor. Ball. Opera. 1740. 

HaR DAM, Joh. This au- 
thor, when living, was well known 
among perſons of genius and talie. 
He was born at Chicheſter, and bred 
a lapidary or diamond-curtter ; but 
afterwards became more eminent 
in another ' profeſſion, being at the 
time of his death poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt ſnuff trade in or about this 


' metropolis. His ſhop was at the 


Red Lion, near Fleet-market, in 
Fleet-ftreet. Beſides this, he had 
for ſome years been principal num- 
berer to the theatre royai in Drury- 
Lane, What Mr. Hardham's ad- 
var tages from education were, I ne- 
ver could learn, but, by the dint of 
ſtrong natural parts, and good breed; 
ing, he rendered himſeif . 

a 
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able to numbers of the moſt conſi- 
derable wits and critics of the age, 
and even himſelf made one at- 
tempt in the dramatic way, which, 
although, I believe, it was not 
even intended for the ſtage, is in 
print, and is far. from being devoid 
of genius or poetical imagination. 
It is entitled, | 


The Fortune Tellers, Com. 


Mr. Hardham, however, was at 


once a patron and preceptor to 
many of our candidates for hiſtri- 
onic laurels. He was therefore 
ſeldom without embryo Richard, 
and Foi/purs ſtrutting and bellow- 
ing in his dining-room, or the 
parlour behind his ſhop. The 
latter of theſe apartments was 
adorned with heads of molt of the 
perſons celebrated for dramatic ex- 
cellence, and to theſe he frequent- 
ly referred in the courſe of his 
inſtraftions. 

There is one circumſtance, how- 
ever, in his private charaRer, which 
| deſerves a more honourable reſcue 
from obiivion. His charity was 
extenſive in an uncommon degree, 
and was conveyed to many of its 
objects in the moſt delicate man- 
ner. On account of his known 
integrity (for he once failed in 
buſineſs more creditably tban he 
could*have made a fortune by it), 
he was often intruſted with the 
care of paying little annual ſtipends 
to untortunate women, and others 
who were equally in want of relief; 
and he has been known, with a 
generoſity almoſt unexampled, to 
contiaue theſe annuities, long after 
the ſources ef them had been ſtop- 
ped by the deaths or caprices of 
the perſons who at firſt ſupplied 
them. At the ſame time he per- 
ſuaded the receivers that their 
money was remitted to him as 
vſual through its former channel. 
Indeed his purſe was never ſhut 
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even to thoſe who were caſual- 
ly recommended by his common 
acquaintance, He died in Sep- 
tember, 1772, and by his will be- 
queathed the intereſt of upwards 
of twenty-two thouſand pounds in 
the 3 fer Cents, to a female, who, 
after the death of his wife, had 


gained but too ſtrong an aſcen- 


dency over him; and at her de- 
ceaſe the principal, &c. to the poor 
of his native city. Theſe parti- 
culars which reflect ſuch honour 
on Mr. Hardham's memory, de- 
ſerve to be as generally known as 
his popular ſort of ſnuff entitled 
37, a combination of figures which, 
in the public opinion, continues 
to ſtand at leaſt as high as the po- 
litical number 45. 

HarDinG, SAMUEL. Was the 
ſon of Robert Harding, of Ipſwich 
in Suffolk, He was born in the 
year 1618, and, as Wood fays, be- 
came a ſojourner of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the year 1634, 
where, in 1638, he took one de- 
gree in arts. He afterwards be- 
came Chaplain to a nobleman, and 
about the beginning, or in the 
heat of the eivil war, died; having 
written one play, called, 

Sicily and Naples; or, The Fatal 
Union. T. 4to. 1640, 

Harris, Jos EH. This perſon 
was a comedian, but of no great re- 
putaiion in bis profeſſion. Yet, as 
Jacob informs us, by the aſſiſtance 
of his friends, he aimed at being 
an author, and produced the four 
following dramatic pieces, all of 
which ſeem to have mif.arrted in 
the tepreſ-ntation, viz. | 

1. The Mifakes, T. C. 4to. 
1091. | 

2. The City Bride. C. 4to. 1696. 

3. Love's a Lottery, and a Woman 
the Prize. C. 4to. 1699. 


4. Love and Riches reconciled, M. 
4to. 1099. b 
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Harris, Jauzs. A living 


writer, and author of thoſe three 


valuable works, entitled, (1.) Three 
Treatifes ; 1 ſt. Concerning Art; 2d. 
Mufic, Painting, and Poetry ; and 


zd. Happineſs. (2.) Hermes, l 


Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Uni- 


werfal Grammar. (3.) Philoſophical 
Arrangements, He was one of the 
ſons of a gentleman of the ſame 


names by lady Elizabeth his wife, 
third daughter of Anthony ſecond 
earl of Shafteſbury, and ſiſter to 
the celebrated author of The Cha- 
racleriſlics. He was born in the 
Cloſe of Sarum, and educated un- 


der the Rev. Mr, Hele, maſter of 
the public Grammar-ſchool there, 


From thence he went, in 1726, to 
Wadham College in Oxford, but 
did not receive any degree. We 
do not find that he ever took any 
active part in public life; yet, on 
the 16th of April, 1763, he was 
appointed to a ſeat on the treaſury 
bench, which he continued in poſ- 
{eflion of until July 12, 1765. He 
is the author of one ſmall piece, 
called, | | 
The Spring. P. 4to. 1762. 
HARRISON, WILLIAM. This 
author was was a man of mean 


employment, being by trade no 


other than a patten- maker. Vet 


he was elleemed to be maſter of 
excellent natural parts. He wrote 


one play, which, though it was 
never acted, 3 from want 
ar from being devoid 
of merit; it is entitled, 
The Pilgrims. D. E. 4to. 1701. 
HaARRISOx, Thou As. An au- 
thor known only from having pub- 
hſhed one drama, entitled, | 


Belteſhazzar; or, The Heroic 
Few. D. P. 12mo. 1727. 


HaRPER, SAMUEL, Anauthor 
now unknown. He publiſhed one 
play, called, 3 

De Mock Philo/opher, C. 12mo, 
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HaRrRoOD, W. This writer waz 
a Kentiſh man, born in the town 
which he has celebrated in a De- 
ſcriptive Poem, called, | 
Devenoke. 4to. 1753 | 
He likewiſe wrote one play, viz, 
The Patriot. T. 8vo. 1569, 
HaR T, Mr. A Scotch gentle. 
man, who has produced one play 
acted at Edinburgh, called, 
Herminius and {£fjpaſia, T. gro. 
I7 54+ | | 
HaxTsoxn, Hall. A gentle- 


man of whom very few particulars 
are known, at leaſt in this king- 


dom. He was a native of Ireland; 


and, it our information is not er- 


roneous, was brought up at the 
univerfity of Dublin in the loweſt 
rank of ſtudents. He was patro- 
nized, however, by the celebrated 
Dr. Leland, who 1s ſuppoſed to 
have afforded him material aſſiſt- 
ance in the only dramatic piece 
he has written, He quitted his 
country in the character of tutor 
to a young perſon of fortune, with 


whom he reſided in London, and 
its environs, for a few years. he 
died (I think in town) in March, 


1773, not long aſter the publica- 
tion of his Poem, entitled, Tout. 
He wrote The Counteſ of Sal/- 
bury, which is founded on ſome 
incidents in Dr, Leland's novel of 
Long feword, Earl of Saliſbury, and 


was firſt ated with ſucceſs at Mr. 


Foote's play-houſe in the Hay- 


Market, and afterwards at the 


theatre royal in Drury-Lane, It 
was publiſhed in 8vo. 1767. 

HaTcyter, WIILII AM. This 
author was a performer on the 
ſtage, though he ſeems never to 
have ariſen to much eminence in 
that profeſſion. He acted a part 
in his firſt play, as did Mrs. Hey- 
wood, with whom he lived upon 


terms of friendſhip, and joined 


k 5 bag” . . , 
with her in converting Fielding's 


Tom Thumb into an opera. Be- 


ſides 


H FR 
ſides this, he was the author of, 


1. The Rival Father; or, The 


Death of Achilles, T. $vo. 1730. 

2. The Chineſe Orphan, T. 8vo. 
N. D. [1741-] 

HATHWAL, . This author 
is only mentioned by Meres as 
one of the dramatic writers of the 
times. His works are entirely un- 
known. i 

Havard, WILTI AU. This 
gentleman was an actor belonging 
to the theatre royal in Drury-Lane. 
He was the ſon of a vintner in 
Dublin, and ſerved his time as ap- 
prentice to a ſurgeon; but, having 
an early inclination for the ſtage, 
he quitted the profeſſion he was 
intended for, and eng. ged himſelf 
firſt at the theatre in Goodman's- 
Fields, from whence he removed 
to the theatres royal, in both 
which he at different times has 
been received. As an actor, he 
ſtood in very good eſtimation with 
the public. His perſon was comely 
and genteel, his voice clear and 


articulate,” and his critical judg- 


ment, and perfect underſtanding 
of the meaning of his author, 
ſhone forth conſpicuouſly in every 
part he performed, He did not 
want feeling, but, from a degree 
of monotony, which ſeemed na- 
tural to his voice, he ſometimes 
tell ſhort with reſpe& to empaſ- 
ſioned execution. He was, how- 
ever, always decent, ſenſible, and 
perfect, and acquired an eaſe in 
his manner and deportment, which 
it is uncommon to meet with, and 


which rendered him, if not a ca- 
pital, at leaſt a very uſeful, per- 


former; and if, on any occaſion, 
neceflity or accident threw him 
into parts which might appear 
above the rank of characters 
which he uſually filled, he con- 
ſtantly made way through them 
with leſs diſguſt than ſome per- 
formers would have done, who, 
il. 
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with greater particular beauties, 


intermingled an equal number of 
glaring deformities. 5 

As an author, Mr. Havard ſtood 
nearly in the ſame predicament 
that he did as an actor; for, though 
much inferior to our firſt-rate dra- 
matiſts, he was at the ſame time 


as greatly ſuperior to many, whoſe 


pieces have even met with ſucceſs. 


Good ſenſe, correctneſs, and ſenſi- 


bility, ran through his writings ; 
and though he did not aſtoniſh us 
with the ſublime flaſhes of a Shak- 
ſpeare, or touch our hearts with 
he tender ſenſations of an Otway, 
yet he neither ſtarted out into the 
puerile bombaſt of a Banks, nor 
ſunk into the inſenſible proſaical 
coldneſs of a Trapp. In a word, 
the ſenſible leſſon of the medio tu- 
tiſſimus ibis, ſeemed to be the rule 
of Mr. Havard's conduct both on 
the ſtage and in the ſtudy, and, 
indeed, he appeared to have ſuffi- 
ciently availed himſelf of an adhe- 
rence to this maxim; the filent 
attention conſtantly paid to his 
rformance in the theatre avouch- 
ing the truth of ic on the one hand, 
and the ſacceſs his dramatic pieces, 
eſpecially one of them, met with on 
their repreſentation, evincing it on 
the other. The names of his plays, 
which are four in number, are as 
follow, 
t. Scanderbeg, T. 8vo. 1733. 
2. King Charles the Firfl, H. T. 
8vo. 1737. | | 
3. Regulus. T. 8vo. 1744. 
4. The Elopement. F. 1763. N. P. 
Mr. Havard was moreover in 
his private character extremely 
amiable, being polite, humane, and 
friendly. In a word, he was ge- 
nerally eſteemed and beloved by 
all who knew him. He continued 
on the ſtage until the year 1769, 


when finding the infirmities of 


age increaſing, he took leave of 
the theatre in form, in an epilogue 
i itten 


„ * 
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written and ſpoken by himſelf, af- 
ter the play of Zara, in which 
Mr. Garrick acted for his benefit. 


He retired firſt to Iſlington, but 


being there not ſo near his friends 
as he wiſhed, he returned to the 
lodgings he had formerly occupied 
in Taviſtock-Street, where after a 
lingering illneſs ke died the 2oth 


of February 1778, at the age of 


68 years. 
HausrED, PETER. This gen- 
tleman was born at Oundle in 


Northamptonſhire, towards the be- 


ginning of the reign of King James 


the firſt. He received his educa- 
tion in Queen's College, Cam- 


bridge, where, after paſſing throu gh 


quitting the univerſity, entering 
into holy orders, he became, firſt, 


curate of Uppingham in Rutland- 
ſhire, and ſome time afterwards 
rector of Hadham in Hertfordſhire. 

In 1641, he had a degree of doctor 


of divinity conferred on him. 


On the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he was made . chaplain to 


Spencer earl of Northampton, to 


_— he adhered in all his en- 


Lage ements for the royal intereſt, 
was with him in the caſtle of 
Bankwry in Oxfordſhire at the very 
time it made fo vigorous a defence 
againſt the parliament” s forces. In 


that calle, as Wood, in his Fa,” 
Mr. Hauſted con- 


informs us, 
cluded his laſt moments in the year 


1645, and was buried within the 


7 precinCts of it, or elſe in the church 
belonging to Banbury. 
Boch Langbaine and Wood give 


this author the character of a very 
ingenious man and a good poet ; 
all the teftimonials we have extant 
of the latter character are a tranſ- 


lacion of Thorivs's Hynmus Tabaci, 
and two dramatic pieces, the firſt 
of which, it 1s pretty apparent from 
the very tide-page, met with but 
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the proper exerciſes, he took his 
degree as maſter of arts; and, after 


Ft. A: 


indifferent ſucceſs. They are en- 


titled, 

3 'The Rival Friends. 
"Rs : 

2. Senile Odium. C. 12mo. 1633, 

HAWEkER, Ess Ex. 
thor was a performer at the thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; where 
he produced one piece, called, 


The Wedding. T. C. P. F. O. Sro. 
1729. 

Hawkins, William. This 
gentleman i is ſon to the celebrated 
ſerjeant Hawkins, whoſe excellent 
treatiſe on the crown law is in 
great eſtimation among -the pro- 
feſſors of that branch of juriſpru- 
He is yet living, and re- 
ceived his education at the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, where he was ſome 


Co to. 


time fellow of Pembroke College, 


and took the degree of maſter of 
arts April 10, 1744 On the re- 
ſignation of the poetry profeſſor- 
ſhip by Dr. Lowth, he ſucceeded 
him june 6, 1751, Beſides his 
dramatic works, he is the author 
of ſeveral other performances, par- 
ticularly 3 vols. of miſcellanies 
8 vo. 1758, a tranſlation of part of 
Virgil, and ſome ſermons. He is 
at preſent rector of Little Caſter- 
ton in Rutlandſhire, and hath 
written the three following plays, 

1. Henry and Roſamond. T. d vo. 


1749. | 
2. The Siege of Aleppo. T. 8v0. 
1758. 

. Cymbeline, T. gro. 1 759. 

FX by” laſt of theſe is only an al- 
teration of a tragedy of the im- 
mortal Shakſpeare; in which in- 
deed it were to be wiſhed that he 
had either fixed on the ſtory only, 
and made the conduct and lan- 
guage of it entirely his own, or 
elſe that he had taken ſomewhat 
leſs liberty with his original, ſince, 
as tt now ſtands, there appears too 
great a diſſimilarity between the 
different paris of it, to render it 

| perfectly 


This au 
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perfectly pleaſing, either as the 
work of Shakſpeare or of Mr. 
Hawkins. Fr 
The other pieces, which may 
more properly be called his own, 
are far from wanting merit. 
_ Hawkins, William. An au- 
thor of the laſt century, who was 
maſter of Hadleigh ſchool, and 
while in that capacity wrote for the 
uſe of his ſcholars one piece, called, 
Apollo ſhroving. 12mo. 1626. 
He alſo publiſhed, Corolla 
© varia Contexta per Guil. Hau- 
„ kinum ſcholarcham FHadleia- 
e num in agro Suffolcienci. Can- 
« tabr. ap. Tho. Buck.” 1634. 
tz mo. Ly 2 2 2 
HAWI ING, FRA NCIS. Of this 


author's dramatic works no ſpeci- 


men remains, nor have we been 
able to collect any circumſtances 
concerning him. In the year 1751 


he publiſhed the firſt part of A 


* Miſcellany of Original Poems,” 
and in the preface mentioned an 


intention of producing another 
collection, in which were to be 
X | 


contained, . „5 
. eventeen Hundred and Taventy; 
or, The Hiſtoric, Satiric,Tragi-Coniic 
Humours of Exchange- Alley, 1723. 
Ow . war 17a ; or, The 
Conguef? of Peru by the Spaniards, T. 
555 „„ 
This propoſed publication we 
believe never appeared. 5 
In Meres's Catalogue, 1726, two 

other pieces by him are mention- 
e 

3. The 1 mpertinent Lovers, C. 

4. I.. ſhould hawe come ſooner. F. 
: Hayes, Samutr. In con- 
Junction with Robert Carr, wrote 
one piece, called, 5 

Eugenia. T. 8vo. 1766. | 
, HawREswoRTH, Joun, LL. D. 
This gentleman was born about the 
year 1719. He originally was 
brought up to a mechanical profeſ- 
tion, and, if we are not miſinformed, 


RP 


1 


time at Bromley, in 


% 
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that of a watch- maker. He waz 
likewiſe of the ſect of preſbyterians, 
and a memberof the celebrated Tom 
Bradbury's meeting, from which 
he was expelled tor ſome 1rregu- 
larities. He afterwards devoted 
his attention to literature, and be- 
came an author of ' conſiderable 
eminence. In the early part of 
his life; his circumſtances were ra- 
ther confined. He reſided ſome 
| Bent: where 
his. wife kept a boarding-ſchool, 


which they relinquiſhed in order 


to accommodate two women of 
fortune who came to reſide with 
them. He afterwards became 
known to a lady who had great 
property and intereſt in the Eaſt- 
India company, and through her 
means was choſen a director of 
that body. When the deſign of 


compiling a narrative of the diſ- 


coveries in the South-Seas was 
ſuggeſted, he was.recommended as 
a proper perſon to be employed on 


the occaſion. This taſk he exe- 


cuted, and is ſaid to have received 
for it the enormous ſum of 6000 7. 
His work, though written with 
elegance, whether through want of 


accuracy, in the narrative, or from 


ſome notions which were propagat- 
ed in it of an heterodox caſt, or on 
account of particular, occurrences 
too luxuriantly deſcribed, did not 
afford that complete ſatis faction 
that was expected from it. In 
conſequence of his ſituation as an 


Eaſt-India director, and or his con- 


nection with the admiralty while 
writing the above work, it has 


been tuggelted that he injured his 


health by too freely Lodulgiog in 
the pleaſures of the table, Which 
brought on a fever, of which he 


died at a friend's houſe in Lime- 
ſtreet, Nov. 17, 1773. He 1s the 


author of, 3 
1. Amphytryon, C. altered, 8vo. 
1756. : | | 
* 2. Oroono bo. 
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2; Oroonoko, T. altered, 8vo. 
1560. 70 | 
3. Edgar and Emmeline. F. T. 
8 vo. 1761. : 

He alto wrote, 

Zimri. O. 4to. 1760. 

HAzAR D, JosErn. This gen- 
tleman is ſon of a perſon whoſe 
name is known, over the greateſt 
part of the kingdom, as one of the 
favourite retailers of chances in 
our ſtate-lotteries. He was lately 
of Lincoln College, in Oxford, 
and, when a mere boy, produced 
one drama, intituled, 

Redowald, M. Printed by ſub- 
ſcription at Chelmsford, x2mo. 


1767, | 
Hs abs. RicyuarD. This au- 


thor was the ſon of a miniſter in 
Ireland, who, being murdered, 
among many thouſands more, in 
the dreadful maſſacre in that king- 
dom in 1641, Mrs, Head, with 
this ſon, then but yourg, came 
over to England, where, having 
been trained up in learning, be 
was ſent, through the friendſhip of 
ſome perſons who had had a regard 
for his father, to Oxford, and com- 
pleated his ſtudies in the very ſame 
college that his father had former- 
Iy belonged to. His circumſtances, 
however, being mean, he was taken 
away from the univerſity before he 
had got any degree, and was bound 
apprentice to a bookſeller, and 


when out of his time married, and 
ſet up for himſelf; but, having a 


ſtrong propenſity to two pernicious 
paſſions, v1z. poetry and gaming, 
the one of which is for the moſt 
Part unprofitable, and the other al- 
moſt always deſtructive, he quickly 
ruined his circumſtances, and was 
obliged to retire for a time to Ire- 
land. Here he wrote his only 
dramatic piece, which was entitled, 
Hic & ubigue. C. 4to. 1663. 


By this piece he acquired very 


great reputation and ſome money; 


HE 
on which he returned to England, 
reprinted his comedy, and dedi- 
cated it to the duke of Monmouth; 
but, meeting with no encourage- 
ment, he once more had recourſe 
to his trade of bookſelling. But, 
no ſooner had he a little recovered 
himſelf, than he again lent an ear 
to the ſyren allurements of plea- 
ſure and poetry, in the latter of 
which he ſeems never to have made 
any great proficiency, He failed a 


ſecond time in the world; on 


which he had again recourſe to his 
pen for ſupport, and u rote ſeveral 
different pieces, particularly the 
firſt part of the Zngliſh Rogue, in 
which, however, he had given ſcope 
to ſo much licentiouſneſs, that he 
could not get an imprimatur granted 
to it, till he had expunged ſome of 
the moſt luſcious deſcriptions out 
of it, To this firſt part three more 
were afterwards added by Mr. 
Head, in conjunction with Mr. 
Francis Kirkman, who had alſo 
been his partner in trade. | 

The buſineſs of an author, how- 
ever, and its emoluments, being 
very precarious, it appears from 
Winſtanley, who was perſonally 
acquainted with him, that he after - 
wards met with a great many 
croſſes and afflictions, and was at 
laſt caſt away at ſea as he was go- 
ing to the Iſle of Wight, in the 
year 1678. 

HEarD, WILLIAM. Is the 
ſon of a bookſeller who lived in 
Piccadilly, and has written one 
piece, called, 

The Suuff-Box ; or, A Trip to 
Bath, C. 8vo. 1775. : 

HEMiNGs, WILLIA%, This 
gentleman was fon of John Hem- 
ings, the famous player, who was 
contemporary with Shakſpeare, and 
whoſe name we find, together 
with thofe of Burbage, Condel, 
Taylor, &c. before the folio edi- 


tion of that author's works, He 


Was 


HE 


was born at London, about the 
beginning of the reign of James I. 
and received his education at Chriſt 
Church College in Oxford, where 
he was entered as a ſtudent in the 
year 1621, and in 1628 took his 
degree of Mailer of Arts, During 
the time of the troubles he wrote 
ſome dramatic pieces, which were 
at that time very well eſteemed, 
and after the Reſtoration were re- 
vived with great ſucceſs, Their 
titles are as follow : | 
1. The Fatal Coutract. T. 4to. 
1653. 
2. The Jeu's Tragedy. 4to. 1662. 
3. The Eunuch, T. 4to. 1687. 
N. B. This is only the title by 
which the firſt- mentioned play was 
revived in the year 1687.) 
HEN DERSON, ANDREW. A 
Scotchman, who formerly kept a 
bookſeller's ſhop in Weltminſter- 
Hall. In the title-pages of his 
performances, which are very nu- 
merous, he ſtyles himſelf A. M. 
He hath publiſhed one dramatic 
piece, called, | 
| Arfinoe, T. 8vo. 1752. 
HE, MARY, COUNTESS 
OF PeEMBROKE. This noble fe- 
male author was wife of Henry 
earl of Pembroke, and lived in the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and 


king James I. She was alſo the 


ſiſter of the famous Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, to whom that great genius 
dedicated his well-known ro- 
mance called the Arcadia, and 
from whom it has been almoſt 
conſtantly named the Counteſs of 
Pembroke's Arcadia. This cir- 
cumſtance was of itſelf ſufficient 
to have entailed immortality on 
her memory; but her merits ſtood 


In need of no derived honour, 


being in themſelves entitled to 
the higheſt praiſe and commenda- 
tion. She was not only a lover of 
the Muſes, but alſo a great en- 
CE9urager of polite literature; A 
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her own perſon, 


„ addrefſe 


HE 

quality not very frequently met 
with among the fair. And, not 
contented with affording her ſanc- 
tion to thoſe talents in others, ſbe 
was careful to cultivate them, aud 
ſet an example of the uſe of them in 
In the dramatic 
way, on which account ſhe is en- 
titled to a place here, ſhe tranſlated 
one piece from the French, called, 

Antonius, T. I zmo. 1595. 

Coxeter ſays, that, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of her lord's chaplain, Dr. 
Gervaſe Babington, afterwards bi- 
ſnop of Exeter, ſne made an exact 
tranſlation of the Fſalms of David 
into Engliſh metre, He, however, 
makes a query as to their being 


ever printed; but Wood (Athen. 


Oxon. vol. I. p. 184.) aſcribes ſuch 
a tranſlation co her brother Sir 
Philip Sidney, and informs us that 
it is in MS, in the library of the 
earl of Pembroke at Wilton, curi- 
ouſly bound in a crimſon velvet 
cover, left thereto by this lady. 

Some Pſalms by her are, how- 
ever, printed in Mr. Harringtog's 
Nuge Antique, 3 vols. 12mo. 1779. 

In what year ſhe was born, I 
have not been able to trace; but 
ſhe was married in 1576. She died 
at her hoaſe in Alderſgate-ſtreer, 
London, Sept. 25, 1621, and lies 
buried in the cathedral church of 
Saliſbury, among the graves of the 
Pembroke family. 

I cannot cloſe my account of 
this moſt excellent lady, better 
than by tranſcribing the character 
Fire of her by Francis Oſborn, in 

is Memoirs of the Reign of King 
James, Paragraph 24. 
_ ** She was (ſays he) chat ſiſter of 
Sir „ Sidney, to whom he 
his Arcadia, and of 

„ whom he had no other advan- 
<* tage than what he received from 
the partial benevolence of for- 
„tune in making him a man; 


+ which yet ſhe did, in ſome judge 


P 3 


muss, 


HE 


© ments, recompenſe in beauty, 
eher pen being nothing ſhort of 
& his, as I am ready to atteſt, ſo far 
as ſo inferior a reaſon may be 
«© taken, having ſeen incomparable 
< letters of hers. But, left I ſhould 
« teem to treſpaſs upon truth, 
% which few do unſuborned (as 1 
6e proteſt I am, unleſs by her rhe- 
& toric), I ſhall leave the world 
her epitaph, in which the author 
© doth manifeſt himſelf a poet in 
all things but untruth.” 


Underneath this fable hearſe 
Lies the ſubjeti of all werſe ; 
Syduey's ffter, Pembrote's mother : 
- Death ere thou hill'f ſuch an- 
other, | 

Fair and good, aid larn'd as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee, 
Marble piles let no man raiſe 
To her fame, —for after-davs 
Some kind woman, born as fhe, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn ftatue, and become 
Both her mourner, aud her tomb. 


Hewirr, J. Was the author 
of two Plays, entitled, | 
"To 4 Tutor for the Beaus; or, 
Love in a Labrrinth. C vo. 17 37. 
22. Fatal Falſbood; or, Diſtrei*d 
LJunocence. T. 8 vo. N. D. 

Of this author we do not know 
any particulars with certainty, but 
imagine him to be the ſame perſon 


who, in 1727, publiſhed a Collec- 
tion of Miicellanies in proſe and 
verſe, at Briſtol, under the name 


of John Hewitt, In the Dedica- 
cation of this volume to James 
Hewitt, Eſq; ſecond commiſſioner 
fr trade to his imperial majeſty of 
Rufia, the author aſſerts himſelf 


to be the legitimate fon of that 


gentleman, and complairs of hav- 
ing been negleted by him. He, 
however, confeſſes that he had 
miſh=baved himſelf, and had ven- 
wred ſome money belonging to his 
ſather at the groom-portes's, which 
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bad finiſhed his ruip. He pro- 
feſles himſelf alſo on the point of 


| leaving the kingdom with a reſo- 


lution cf never returning, unleſs 
fortune put it in his power to pur- 
chaſe and hve retired. | 
HzyLin,PETER, This author is 
better known for his polemical than 
poetical works, Hewas born at Bur- 
ford, in Oxfordſhire, on the 2gth of 
November, 1599, aud received his 
education at the free-ſchool of the 
ſame town. At the age of four- 


teen, he was placed at Harthall, 


and two years after became demy 


of Magdalen College. In Octo- 


ber, 1617, he took the degree of 


B. A. and in the year followin 
was choſen perpetual fellow of the 
ſaid houſe. He was made deacon 


and prieſt by Dr. How ſon, biſhop 
of Oxford, in 1623; and ſoon af- 


ter taking part with great violence 
in behalf of the claims of the 
hierarchy, he became known to 
archbiſnop Laud, with whom he 


remained in high eſtimation dur- 


ing that prelate's life. In 1631, 
he was appointed rector of He- 
mingford, in Huntingdonſhire, and 
prebendary of Weſtminſter. The 
next year, the king beſtowed upon 
him the rich living of Houghton 
in theSpring, in Durham, which he 
was ſoon permitted to excharge 
for the rectory of Alresford, in 
Hampſhire. In 1633, he proceed- 
ed D. D. and, in 1638, was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of South 
Warnborough, in Hampſhire. On 
the ioth of April, 1640, he was 
choſen clerk of the convocation 
for Weſtminſter; and, on the com- 
mencement of the troubles, ſoon 


began to experience all the pard- 


ſnips which thoſe who adhered to 
the royal cauſe ſuffered. From 
this time to the Reſtoration, he 
lived in a continued ſtate of want, 
maintaining himſelf chiefly by writ- 
ing books, Though ſo zealous an 

Es : 2c xocate 
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' advocate for the church and crown, 


he never roſe higher than to be ſub- 


dean of Weſtminſter, in which poſt 
'. he died May 8, 18662 In his 


youth he wrote two Latin piays, © 


which were never printed, called, 
1. Spurius. T. 1616. | 
2. Theomachia. C. 1618. | 
HEeywoop, Mrs, Eliza. This 


lady was perhaps the moſt volu- 


minous female writer this kingdom 
ever produced; Her genius lay 
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may perhaps wiſh ſhe had never 
entered on at all; and that in 


* 


thoſe of her novels, where perſonal 


character has not been admitted to 
take place, and where the ſtories 
have been of her own creation, 
ſuch as her Lowe in Exceſs, Fruit- 


Le, Enguiry, &c, ſhe has given 


for the mott part in the novel kind 


of writing. 
her life, her natural vivacity, her 
ſex's conſiitutional fondneſs for 


In the early part of 


gallantry, and the paſſion which 


then prevailed in the public tafte 
tor perſonal ſcandal, and diving 
into the intrigues of the preat, 
guided her pen to works, in which 
a ſcope was given for great licen- 
tiouſneſs. The celebrated Atalant:s 
of Mrs. Manley ſerved her for a 
model, and the court of Carimanla, 
the New Utpia, and ſome other 
Pieces of a like nature, were the 
copies her genius proguced, Whe- 
ther the looſeneſs of the pieces 
themſelves, or ſome more private 
reaſons, provoked the reſentment 
of Mr. Pope 4gwnt her, I cannot 
pretend to determine; but, cer- 
tain it is, that that great poet has 
taken ſome pains to perpetuate her 
name to immortal infamy ; hav- 


ing, in his Dunciad, propoſed her 


| proofs of great inventive powers, 


and a perfect knowledge of the af- 


fections of the human heart. And 


thus much muſt be granted in her 
favour, that whatever liberty ſhe 
might at firſt give to her pen, to 
the offence either of morality or 
delicacy, ſhe ſeemed to be ſoon 
convinced of her error, and deter- 
mined not only to reform, but even 


atone for it; ſince, in the numer» 


ous volumes which ſhe gave to the 
world towards the latter part of her 


life, no author has appeared more 


the votary of virtue, nor are there 


any novels in which a ſtricter pu- 


. 


as one of the prizes to be run for, 


in the games inſtituted in honour 
of the inauguration of the monarch 
of Dulneſs, This, however, I own 
I cannot readily ſubſcribe to; for, 
although I ſhould be far from vin- 
dicating the libertiriſm of her 
ſubjects, or the expoſing with ag- 
gravation to the public the private 
errors of individuals, yet, I think, 


it cannot be denied, that there is 


| wu ſpirit and ingenuity in Mrs, 
4 eywood's manner of treating ſub- 
jects, which the friends of virtue 


rity, or a greater delicacy of ſenti- 


ment, has been preſerved, It may 


not, perhaps, be difagteeable in 
tbis place to point out what theſe 
latter works were, as they are very 


voluminous, and are not perfectly 
known to every one. 


They may 
therefore, though ſomewhat fo- 


" reign to the purport of this work, 


be found in the following lift, viz. 
The Female Spectator, 4 vols. 
Epiftles for the Ladies, 2 vols. 
FTortunate Foundling, 1 vol. 
Adventures of Nature, 1 vol. 
Hift. of Betſy Thoughtlfs, 4 vols. 
Fenny and Femmy Feſſamp, 3 vols. 
Inviſible Spy, 2 vols. | 
Huſband and Wife, 2 vols. 
and a pamphlet, entitled, 


A Priſent for a Servant Maid. 


When young, ſhe dabbled in dra- 


matic poetry, but with no great 


ſucceſs; none of her plays either 

meeting with much approbation at 

the firſt, nor having been admitted 

to repetition fince, Their titles 

were as follow : OE 
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1. Fair Captive. T. 8vo. 1721. 

2. Wife to be let. C. 8vo. 1724. 

3. Frederick Duke of Brunſwick, 
T. 8 vo. 1729. 3 

4. Opera of Operas. (joined with 
Mr. Hatchet.) 8vo. 1733. 


She had alſo an inclination for the 


theatre as a performer, and was 
on the ſtage at Dublin in the year 
1715. She alſo acted a principal 
part in her own comedy of che Vie 
to be let; and her name ſtands in 
the drama of a tragedy, entitled, 
The Rival Father, written by Mr. 
Hatchet, a gentleman with whom 
ſhe appears io have had a cloſe 
literary intimacy. | 

As to the circumſtances of Mrs. 
 Heywaod's life, very little light 
ſeems to appear; for, though the 
world was inclinable, probably in- 
duced by the general tenor of her 


earlier writings, to affix on her the 


Character of a lady of gallantry, 
vet I have never heard of any par- 
_ ticular intrigues or connections 
directly laid to her charge; and 
have been credibly informed that, 
from a ſuppoſition of ſome impro- 
per liberties being taken with her 
character after death, by the inter- 
mixture of truth and falſhood with 
her hiflory, ſhe laid a ſolemn in- 
junction on a perſon, who was 
well acquainted with all the parti- 
culars of it, not to communicate 
to any one the leaſt circumitance 
relating to her; ſo that probably, 
unleſs ſome very ample account 
mould appear from that quarter it- 
ſelf, whereby her ſtory may be 
placed in a true and favourable 
light, the world will ſt ill be left in 
the dark with regard to it. All ! 
have been able to learn is, that 
her father was in the mercantile 
way, that ſhe was born at London, 
and that, at the time of her death, 
which was on the 25th of February, 
1756, ſhe was about ſixty-three 
years of age. 5 
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With reſpect to her genius and 
abilities, her works, which are 
very numerous, mult ſtand in evi- 
dence; but I cannot help obſerving, 
as to her perſonal character, that J 
was told by one, who was well ac- 
quainted with her for many years 
before her cloſe of life, that ſhe 
was good-natured, affable, lively, 


and entertaining ; and that, what- 


ever errors ſhe might in any re- 
ſpect have run into in her youth- 
ful days, ſhe was, during the whole 
courſe of his knowledge of her, 
remarkable for the moit rigid and 
ſcrupulous decorum, delicacy, and 
prudence, both with reſpect to her 
conduct and converſation. | 
HEgvywoop, JasPER,D.D. This 
writer, who flouriſhed in the reipn 
of queen Elizabeth, was ſon of the 
famous poet and epigrammatiſt of 
that name, whom we ſhall rmme- 
diately have occaſion to mention. 
He was born in London in 1535, 
and in the twelfth year of his age 
was ſent to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and entered a ſtudent in 
Merton College. Here he re- 


ceived thoſe uſeful parts of educa- 


tion, grammar and logic; and, 
in 1553, took his degree as Mailer 


of Arts, and was admitted to a 


probationary fellowſhip in that 
college, where he gained a ſupe- 
riority over all his tellow-ſtudents 


in diſputations at the public ſchool, 


and was (as appears from an ora- 
tion written in his praiſe hy David 
De la Hyde, entitled De Ligno el 
Feno) nominated there Rex Ken. 
Fatarum, or a kind of Chriſtmas 
Lord. Langbaine and Jacob both _ 
ſay that he quitted this college, at 
which he only paſſed his younger 
days, for a fellowſhip in All-Sou's 
College in the ſame univerſity. 


But Wood informs us, that, hav- 
ing been guilty of ſeveral miſde- 


meanours, ſuch as are peculiar to 
youth, wildneſs and rakiſhneſfs, 
Hs | which 


HE 


which in thoſe days were puniſhed 
with great ſeverity, and which pro- 
bably he ran into the more readily 
from-being, in conſequence of his 
father's quitting England, left very 
early to himſelf, he was obliged, 
in order to prevent expulſion, to 
reſign his fellowſhip, upon a third 
admonition from the warden and 
ſociety of Merton College, on the 
4th of April, 1558. 

Soon after this he quitted Eng- 
land, and, going over to St. 
Omer's, entered himſelf into the 
ſociety of Jeſus at that place, from 
whence, after having ſpent two 


years in the ſtudy of divinity 


among the prieſts, he was ſent to 
Diling, in Switzerland, where he 
ſpent upwards of ſeventeen years 
in diſcufling certain points of con- 
troverſy among thoſe whom he 
called Heretics; in which time, on 
account of his diſtinguiſhed learn- 
ing, and his ardent zeal for the 
holy Mother, he was promoted to 


the degree of Doctor of Divinity 


and of the four Vows. 3 

In the year 1581, pope Grego 
XIII. called hin RT hom Is. 
ling, in order to plant him at the 
head of the firſt miſſion of Jeſuits 
to England ; in which office, be- 
ing ſettled in the metropolis of his 
native country, and eſteemed as 
provincial of the order in that great 
kingdom, he ran into great luxury 
and magnificence, affecting more 
the exterior ſnew of a grandee than 
the humility of a prieſt, and ſup- 
porting as ſplendid an equipage as 
money could then furniſh him 
with, | Ss | 

Dr, Fuller, in his Br:iti/h Worthies 
(London, p. 222.), has run into 
an error with reſpect to our author, 
telling us that he was executed in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. But 
Anth. a Wood { Atben. Oxon. vol. I. 
col. 252.) informs us, that he paid 
the great debt to nature at Naples, 
| I OP 
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on the gth of January, 1598; and 
Sir Richard Baker relates, that he 
was one of the chief of the ſeventy 
prieſts that were taken in 1585 
and that, when ſome of them were 
condemned, and the reſt in danger 


of the law, her majeſty cauſed 
them all to be ſhipped away, and 


ſent out of England: from whence 


it ſeems probable, that he went im- 
mediately to Rome, and at length 
ſettled in the city of Naples, where 


he contrated an intimacy with 


that zealous catholic John Pitſeus, 
by whom he is ſpoken of with 
great reſpect and honour. 

This account ſeems alſo con- 
firmed by a copy of verſes, pre- 
ſerved by Sir John Harrington, 
which were written by this au- 
thor on his being taken and car- 
ried to priſon, and the readineſs 
ſhewn by the earl of Warwick to 
afford him relief. Which laſt cir- 
cumſtance he hints at in the fol- 


lowing words: 


—Thanks to that Lord that wills 
Ts. bines, (a 

For I want all things, ſaving hay 
= 95, ſaving 5. 


During the courſe of his ſtudies 
at the univerſity, he tranſlated threę 
of thoſe tragedies which are attri- 
buted to Seneca, viz, 

1. Thyeftes, T. 12mo. 1561. 
2. Hercules Farens, T, f zmo, 
1561. 

Ty Troas. T. 


He has choſen an uncouth ſort 


of verſe for theſe tranſlations, viz, 
that of fourteen ſyllables. Yet he 
has been very correct in the mean- 
ing of his author, where he has 
ſtuck to the original, and in ſome 
alterations, which he has profeſſed- 
ly made in the conduct of the 
pieces, has ſhewn great judgment _ 

and ingenuity. | 
HEeywoop, Join. This poet 
is one of the very firſt dramatic 
writers 


HE 
' writers that our iſſand produced; 
be was born at North Mime, near 
St. Albans in Hertfordſhire, ard 
received the firſt rudiments of his 
education at Oxford; but the 
fprightlinefs of his diſpoſition not 
being well adapted to the ſeden- 
tary life of an academician, he 
went back to his native place, 
which being in the neighbourhood 
of the great Sir Tho. More, he 


_ preſently contracted an intimacy - 


with that Mæcenas of wit and ge- 
nis, who introduced him to the 
knowledge: and patronage of the 
princeſ Mary. Heywood's ready 
wit and aptneſs for jeſt and re- 
. Parice, together with the poſſeſ- 
fon of great ſkill both in vocal and 
inſtramental muſic, rendered him 
a favourite with Henry VIII. Who 
frequently rewarded him very high- 


ly. On the acceſſion of Edward VI. 


he ſtill continued in favour, though 
the author of the Art of Engli/ 


Poetry fays, it was forthe mirth 
% and quickneſs of conceit, more 


than any good learr ing that was 
« in him.” When his old patro- 


"neſs queen. Mary came to the 
tixone, he flood in higher eſtima- 


tion than ever, being admitted in- 
to the molt. intimate converſation 
with her, on account of his happy 
talent of telling diverting ſtories, 
which he did to amuſe her painful 
hours, even when ſhe was languiſh- 
ing on her death- bed. , 
At the deceaſe of that princeſs, 
- bowever, being a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, perceiving that the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt was. likely to pre- 
vail under the patronage of her 
ſucceſſor queen Elizabeth, and per- 
haps apprehenſive that ſome of 
the ſeverities, which had been 
practiſed on the Proteſtants in the 
preceding reign, might be reta- 
lated on thoſe of a contrary per- 
. ſuafion in the enſuing. one, and 
moe eſpecially on. the peculiar 
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favourites of queen Mary, he 
thought it beſt, for the ſecu:ity of 
his perſon, and the preſervation of 
his religion, to quit the kingdom, 
Thus throwing himfelf into a vo- 
luntary exile, he ſettled at Mechlin 
in Brabant, where he died in 1 565, 
leaving ſeveral children behind 
him, to all of whom he had given 
liberal educations. Amoag the 
reſt was Jaſper, ſome account of 
whom we gave in the laſt article. 
From what has been ſaid above, 
his character in private life may 
be gathered to have been that of 
a ſprightly, humourous, and enter- 
taining companion. As a poet, he 


was held in no inconfiderable 


eſteem by his contemporarie:, 
though none of his writings ex- 
tended to any preat length, but 
ſeem, like his converſation, to 
have been the reſult of little ſud- 
den ſallies of mirth and humour. 
His longeſt work is entitled, 4 
Parable of the Spider and the Hy, 
and forms a pretty thick quarto 
in old Engliſh verſe, and printed 
in the black letter. Our honeſt 
chronicler Holinſhed deſcribes this 
poem in the following words: 
One alſo hath made a booke of 


the Spider and the Flie, wherein he 


dealeth fo profoundlie, and beyond 
all meafure of ſkill, that neither 
he himſelfe that made it, neither 
anie one that readeth it, can 
reach unto the meaning thereof.” 
Deſcription of England, p. 229. By 
way of Frontiſpiece to this book, is 
a wooden print of the author at 
full length, and moſt probably in 
the habit he uſually wore; ſor he 
is dreſt in a fur gown, ſomewhat 
reſembling that of a maſter of 
arts, excepting that the bottom of 
the ſleeves reach no lower than his 
knees. He has a round cap on hie 
head, and a dagger hanging to his 
girdle; and his chin and lips are 


cloſe ſhaven, b . 
DN | His 


HE 
His other works are, a dialogue 
compoſed of all the proverbs in 


the Engliſh language; and three 


quarto pamphlets, containin fix 
hundred epigrams. None of his 
dramatic works, which are fix in 
number, have extended beyond the 
limits of an interlude, The titles 
of them are as follow : 


Huſband, Tyb the Wife, and Sir 
Joby the Prigſt. 4to. 1533. 

2. A mery Play between the Par- 
doner and the Friar, the Curate and 
Neighbour Prat. Ato. 1533. 

3. The Play called the Four PP. 

A nerve and a very mery Interlude of 
a Palner, a Pardoner, a Porycary, 
@ Pedlar. 4to. N. D. D. C. 

4. 4 Play of Genteelneſs and No- 
þ:lty. Int. 4to. N. D. 

5. 4 Play of Love. 

1 5 A Play of the Weather, called, 
A new and a very merry Interlude of 
Weathers, 4to. 1 
Phillips and Winllanley have at- 
tributed two other pieces t to him, 
VIZ. -- 
The Pindar of Wakefield. 
 Philnas, Scotch, | 
But Langbaine rejects their autho- 
rity; and I think with very good 
teaſon, as both thoſe pieces are 
printed anonymous, and both of 
them not publiſhed till upwards 
of thirty years after this author's 
death, 

I do not find any writer who aſ- 
certains the exact time of John 
Heywood's birth, or his age at the 
time of his death; but he could 
not have died a young man, as we 
find him to have ſurvived the hirth 


Int. 4to. 


of his ſon Jaſper by full thirty 


years. 

| Heywoon, Marrhzw. I do 
not find any ſuch perſon mention- 

ed by any of the writers but Win- 

ſtanley, who (Lives of the Poets, 

p. 97- ), after mentioning John, 
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Thomas, and Jaſpe * Heywood, 


H'E 


adds, and, as if he names of 
«4 Heywood were deſtinated to the 
e ſtage, in my time I knew one 
„ Matthew Heywood, who wrots 
& a comedy, called, 

% The Changling. 


& that ſhould haye been ed at | 
| * Audley-End houſe, but, by I 
i. 4 Play betaveen Jobar the 


© know not what accident, was 


prevented.“ 


It is difficult to controvert what 
our author thus aſſerts on his 
knowledge; but Winſtanley was 


very liable to miſtakes, and it is 


well known that there is a comedy 
of that name extant, which was 


written by Middleton and Rowley | 


in conjunction, and that no other 
ſtands in any of the catalogues. 

HEyYwoop, THomas. 
author was an actor as well as a 
writer, and flouriſhed in the reigns 
of queen Elizabeth, king James J. 
and king Charles [. though what 


particular year gave him to the 


world, or robbed it of him, ſeems 
not eaſy to aſcertain, He appears 


to have been a native of Lincoln- 


ſhire, from a copy of verſes to his 
friend James Yorke, on his book 
of Heraldry, prefixec to that work. 
He was certainly the moſt volu- 
minous dramatic writer that this 
nation, or indeed any other, ever 
produced, excepting the celebrated 
Spaniſh play-wright, Lopez de 


Vega; for, in the preface to one of 


his plays, called, The Engl iſh Tra- 
weller, he tells us, that it was one 
preſerved amongſt 1wo hundred 


and twenty, in which, ſays he, 


J had either an entire hand, or 
« at leaſt a main finger, Of this 
prodigious number, however, all 
the writers agree in the opinion, 
that there are only twenty-four re- 
maining. For this, different rea- 
ſons might perhaps be aſſigned. 
Thoſe ch 

are romantic and extravagant to 


the 


This 


at Kirkman has given us 
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Se greateſt degree. It is ſaid 
(relates Kirkman) that he not 


. only ated himſelf every day, 


4. but alſo wrote every day a ſheet ; 
„and, that he might loſe no time, 
„ many of his plays were com- 
„ poſed in the tavern, on the back - 
« fide of tavern- bills, which may 


be the occaſion that ſo many of 


« them are loſt.” But this account 
is inconſiſtent with all belief, for, 
beſides, that it is not apparent that 
Heywood's circumſtances were ever 
ſuch as ſhould compel him to make 
theſe ſhifts, or that a man, who 
was a conſtant frequenter of ta- 
verns, ſhould at the ſame time be 
ſo penurious as to make uſe of 
bills to ſpare | himſelf the expence 


of a few ſheets of paper; yet, had 
even this been the cafe, it would 


not occaſion the loſs of his pieces, 
fince, before they could poſſibly 


be performed, theſe ſcraps mutt 


have been all collected together, 
and tranſeribed in a body, or the 
uſe of the performers and promp- 
ter. But the reaſons he himſelf 
has given us, in the above-men- 
tioned preface, ſeem to be the 
moſt rational ones ; for, though it 


is probable that fo active a genius 


as it is evident from the bulk of 
his works Mr. Heywood's muſt 
have been, could never be idle, 
nor afford to loſe any time, or 
even let a fingle thought paſs by 
bim unemployed at the very mo- 
ment it occurred; and that, con- 
ſequently, he might have planned 
ſome of his plays in taverns, and 
even have ſecured ſome occaſional 
hiots, by penning them down on 
the back of tavern-bills, or any 


_ occaſional ſcraps of paper he might 


have about him; yet it is very 
unlikely that he ſhould ſuffer 


. thoſe thoughts, he had been fo 
careful to preierve, to be after- 
. wards loſt by an unaccountable 
vegligence. Byt be gives us three 
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very good reaſons for no more of 


his pieces having appeared in 
print; the firſt, © that many of 
* them, by the ſhifting and change 
„of companies,” (at a time when 
there were ſo many theatres in the 
metropolis, and that the perform. 
ers, moreover, frequently travel. 
led the country) * had been neg. 
« ligently loſt.” The ſecond, 
„that others of them were till 
„ retained in the hands of ſome 
« actors, who thought it againſt 
„„ their profit to have them come 
<«< in print.” And here it will be 
proper to obſerve, that at that time 
the profits of an author were not 
determined by the ſucceſs of his 
works, no ſuch thing as third 
nights. being known or thought of 
till after the Reſtoration, but that 
the actors purchaſed to themſelves 
the ſole property of the copy, by 


which means, as it could not be 


their intereſt to publiſh any piece 
till the public curioſity in regard 


to it was entirely ſated, it is pro- 


bable many very good plays may 
have been entirely loft, The third 
reaſon he gives us is, that it was 
„ never any great ambition in him 
to be voluminouſly read.” 
Thoſe of his works, which are 
to be met with in print, are as fol- 
lows: 5 
1, Robert Earl of Huntingdon's 
Downfall, 4to. 1601. 
2. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's 


Death. Hiſt. Play, 4to. 1601. 


3 & 4. Edward IV. Hiſt. Play. 
two parts. B. L. 4to. N. D. 

5 & 6. F you know not me, you 
now Nobody, Hiſt, Play. two parts, 
4to. 1606. | 

7. Fair Maid of the Exchange. 
Com. 4to. 1607. 

8. Gollen Aze, Hiſt, Play. 4t0s 
1611. 

9. Silucr Lge Hiſt Play. 410. 
1613. | 
F 10. Brax 


E 


HE _—_ 
10. Brazen Age, Hiſt. Play. For he as chriſten' d in Paret 
gto. 1613. us? pump; 


11. Four * Prentices of London, | 


Hiſt. Play. 4to. 1615. 
12. Woman killed with Kindutſs. 
Trag. 4to. 1617. 

13. Rafe of Lucrece, Trag. 4to. 
1630. | 
- & 15. Fair Maid of the Wift, 

C. two parts. 4to. 1631. 

16. Iron Age. Mitt. Play. 4to. 
1632. 

17. Engliſh Traveller. 
Com. 4to. 633. | 

18. Maidenhead ell Ia. Com. 


40. 16:4. | 
10. Lancaſhire Witches, Com. 


(Aſſiſted by Rich. Brome.) 4to. 
20. Love's Miſtreſs. 
4to. 1636. | | 
21. Challenge for Beauty, Tr. 
Com. 4to. 1636. 


22, Royal King and Loyal Sub- 
je. Tragi-Com. 4to. 1637. 


Tragi- 


Maſque. 


23. Wife Woman of Hag ſdon. 


Com. 4to. 1638. 
24. Fortune by Land and Sea. 
Tragi-Com. (Aſſiſted by William 
Rowley.) 4to. 1655. 

Mr. Heywood appears to have 


been a very favourite author with 


Langbaine, who ranks him in the 
ſecond claſs of dramatic writers, 


though his contemporaries would 


not allow his performances to ſtand 
ſo high in deſert, as may be ga- 
thered from the following lines, 
which Langbaine has quoted from 
one of the poets of that time, who, 
after mentioning ſome other au- 
thors, thus proceeds, 


And Heywood ſage, : 
Th" apologetic Atlas of the flage; 
Well of the Golden Age he could 


entreat, 


But little of the metal he could 


getz | | 
Tbreeſcore feveet babes he chriſten'd 


at a up, 


pilement, &c. 


The Muſes goſſip to Aurora's bed, 
And ever fince that time bit Jace 


avas rid. © 


It muſt be allowed, however, that 
he was a good general ſcholar, 


and a very tolerable maſter of the 


claſſical languages, as appears from 
the great uſe he made of the an- 
cients, and his various quotations 


from them in his works, eſpecially 


his Ador's Vindication, in which 
he has diſplayed great erudition. 
What rank he held as an actor, I 
know not, but it is probable no 


very conſiderable one, as all his 


biographers are filent on that head; 
and, indeed, if we conſider how 
much he wrote, it is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to conceive he could have ſo 
much time to ſpare for an applica- 
tion to that art, as was neceſſary 
for the attaining any perfection in 
It. 


thor was a native of Ireland: he 


received part of his education in 


the univerſity of Dublin, and I be- 
lieve took the degree of doctor of 
phyſic in ſome of the foreign uni- 
verſities; but, not having met with 


any great ſucceſs in the profeſſion 


he was bred to, was obliged to rely 
on his pen for his ſubſiſtance. 
While in Dublin he was for ſome 
time concerned in a public politi- 
cal paper, written in oppoſition to 
the famous Dr. Lucas, and, after 
his coming over to this kingdom, 
was employed by the bookſellers in 
various works of tranſlation, com- 


principles, and ſlender abilities, he 
was perpetually diſgracing litera- 


ture, which he was doomed to fol- 


low for bread, by ſuch a conduct 
as was even unworthy of the loweſt 
and moſt contemptible of the vul- 
gar. His converſation was highly 

a offenſive 
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offenſive to decency and good 


manners, and his whole behaviour 
diſcovered a mind over which the 
opinions of mankind had no in- 
fluence. After an irregular and 
ſhameful life, oppreſſed by poverty, 
and in the latter part of it by diſ- 
Eaſe, he ended a miſerable exiſt- 
ence abour the ſpring of the year 
1778. = 
His dramatick works are, 


1. The Lady's Choice. P. P. 8vo. 


5 | 
= 125 The Wiſhes of a Free People, 
UT 
3. The New Hippocrates, F. 
oo: BF: -:--:* 5 
4. The Earl of Warwich, T. 
vo. 1764. V 
5. The Philgphic Min; or, 
Aſtronomy, F. 4t0. 1774. | 
He alſo compleated The Heroine 
of the Cave. See JoN Es HENRY. 
_» Hiepen, HENRY. This gen- 
tleman was a member of the hon- 
durable ſociety of the Middle 
Temple during the reigns of 
James II. and king William III. 
He was a perſon of great wit, 
an agreeable and facetious com- 
panion, and well known to all the 
fprightly and converſible part of 
'the town. He was author of one 
dramatic piece, entitled, 


4 . 


The Wary Widow. C. to. 1693. 


and, indeed, his fondneſs for the 
convivial and ſocial delights ſeem- 


ed to ſhew itfelt very apparent 
even in the conduct of his play, 
for he had introduced ſo many 


drinking ſcenes into it, that the 
performers got drunk before the 
end of the third act, and, being 
unable to proceed with the repre- 
ſentation, were obliged to diſmiſs 
the audience, The behaviour of 


the Bear-garden criticks (as the 
- author calls them) on thts occa- 


* 


'- fion, he ſtrongly complains of in 
WWW 


ff. 466 1 
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'Hrecoxs, Btvir. Was the 
younger ſon of Sir Thomas Hig- 
gons, of whom an account may be 
ſeen in Nichols's Select Collection of 
Poems; vol. I. p. 42. by Bridget 
his ſecond wife. At the age of 
ſixteen, he became a commoner of 


St. John's College, Oxford, in 


Lent Term, 1686; but went after- 
wards to Cambridge. He was a 
ſteady adherent to the cauſe of the 
exiled family, and accompanied 
king James into France, where he 
maintained his wit and good hu- 
mour undepreſſed by misfortunes. 


He publiſhed a book againſt bi- 


ſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, and died 


1ſt March 1735, having written 


one play, called, | 
'The Generous Conqueror; or, The 
Timely Diſcovery, T. 4to. 1702. 
HILL, AARON. This gentle- 
man, who was born in Beaufort- 
Buildings in the Strand, February. 
10, 1684-5. was the eldeſt fon of 
George Hill, Eſq; of Malimfbury- 
Abbey in Wiltſhire; and, in con- 
ſequence of this deſcent, the legal 
heir to an entailed eſtate of about 
2000 l. per annum ; but the indiſ- 


cretions and miſconducts of his 
father having, by a ſale of the pro- 


perty, which he had no right to 
execute, rendered it of no advan- 


tage to the family it juſtly belonged 
to, our author was left, together 


with Mr. Hill's other children, to 


gory) was more particularly anx- 
ous for his education and im- ' 


ids * 
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dis genius ſoon rendered itſelf con- 


ſoicuous, and, by enabling him at 


times to perform the taſks of others 


as well-as his own, frequently pro- 
cured for him, from ſome of his 


{chool-fellows of more limited abi- 


lities, an ample amends for the 
very ſcanty allowance of pocket- 
money which the circumſtances of 
his family laid him under the ne- 
ceſſity of being contented with, 
Our author left Weſtminſter- 
ſchool in the year 1699, being 
then only fourteen years of age; 
and, having heard his mother fre- 
quently make warm mention of 
the lord Paget, who was a pretty 
near relation of her's, and was at 
that time at Conſtantinople, in the 
rank of ambaſſador from the Eng- 
lich to the Ottoman court, he con- 


ceived a very ſtrong inclination of 


paying a viſit, and making him- 


felt known to that nobleman, This 


deſign he communicated to Mrs. 


Gregory, and, meeting with no 


oppoſition from her in it, he em- 
barked on the 2d of March 1700, 
being then but juſt fifteen, on 
board a veſſel that was going to 


Conſtantinople, in which city he 


arrived aſter a ſafe and proſperous 
voyage. | 
On his arrival he was receive 
with the utmolt kindneſs and cor- 
diality by the ambaſſador, who was 


no leſs pleaſed than ſurprized at 


that ardour for improvement, 


which could induce a youth of his 


tender years to adventure ſuch a 


voyage, on a viſit to a relation 
whom he knew by character only. 


He immediately provided him a 
tutor in the houſe with hioſelf, 


under whoſe tuition he very ſoon 


fent him to travel, being deſirous 


of indulging to the utmoit that 


laudable curioſity and thirſt of 
knowledge, which ſeemed fo ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed on the amiable mind 
of our young adventurer. Wich 


5 
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this gentleman, who was a learned 
ecclefiaſtic, he travelled through 
Egypt, Paleſtine, and the greateſt 
part of the Eaſt; and, on lord 
Paget's returning home, as that 
nobleman choſe to take his jour- 
nev by land, Mr. Hill bad an op- 
portunity of ſeeing great part of 
Europe, at moſt of the courrs of 
which the ambaſſador made f{ 
little ſtay. * h 
With lord Paget our author con- 


tinued in great eſtimation z and 


it is not improbable that his lord- 
ſhip might have provided gen- 
teely for him at his death, had not 
the envy and malevolence of a cer- 
tan female, who had great in- 
fluence with him, by falſhoods and 
miſrepreſentations, in great mea- 
ſure, prevented his good intentions 
towards him. Fortune, however, 
and his own merits, * made him 


amends for the loſs of this patro- 
nage; for his known ſobriety and 


good underitanding recommended 


him ſoon after to Sir William 


Wentworth, a worthy Baronet of 
Yorkſhire, who- being inclinable 
to make che tour of Europe, his 
relations engaged Mr. Hill to ac- 
company him as a ſort of gover- 
nor or travelling tutor, which o 
fice, though himſelf of an age 
which might rather he expected co 
require the being put under tuition 
itſelf, than to become the guide 
and director of others, he executed 
ſo well, as to bring home the 
young gentleman, aſter a courſe of 
two or three years, very greatly 
improved, to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion, not only of himſelf, but of 
all his friends. 1 

In the year 1709 he commen- 


ced author, by the publication of 2 


an Hittory of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, compiled from the materials 
which he had collected in the 


courſe of his different travels, and 
during his reſidence at the Turkiſh - 


court. 
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edurt. This work, though it met 


with ſucceſs, Mr. Hill frequently 


afterwards repented the having 
printed, and would himſelf, at 
times, very ſeverely criticize on it ; 
and indeed, to ſay the truth of it, 
there are in it a great number of 
puerilities, which render it far in- 
ferior to the merit of his ſubſe- 
quent writings ; in which correct- 
neſs has ever been ſo ſtrong a cha- 
racteriſtic, that his critics have 
even attributed it to him as a 
fault; whereas, in this work, 
there at beſt appears the labour of 
a juvenile genius, rather chuſing 


to give the full reign to fiery fancy, 


and indulge the imagination of the 
poet, than make uſe of the curb of 
cooler judgment, or aim at the 
plainneſs and perſpicuity of the 
hiſtorian. About the ſame year 
he publiſhed his firſt poetical piece, 
entitled Camillus, in vindication 
and honour of the earl of Peter- 
borough, who had been general in 


Spain, This Poem was printed - 


without any author's name; but 
lord Peterborough, having made it 
his buſineſs to find out to whom 


he was indebted for this compli-- 


ment, appointed Mr. Hill his ſe- 
cretary ; which poſt, however, he 
quitted the year following, on oc- 
caſion of his marriage. 

In i709 he, at the deſire of Mr. 
Booth, wrote his firſt Tragedy of 
Elfrid; or, The Fair Inconflant. 
This Play was compoſed in little 
more than a week, on which ac- 
count it is no wonder that it ſhould 
be, as he himſelf has deſcribed it, 
„an unpruned wilderneſs of fan- 
« cy, with here and there a flower 
% among the leaves; but without 
any fruit of judgment.“ This, 
however, he altered, and brought 


on the ſtage again about twenty 


years afterwards, under the title of 
Athelwold. Yet, even in its firſt 
form, it met with ſufficient en- 
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couragement to induce him to 2 
ſecond attempt in the dramatic 
way, though of another kind, viz, 
the Opera of Rinaldo, the muſick 
of which was the firſt piece of com- 
poſition of that admirable maſter 
Mr. Handel, after his arrival in 
England. This piece, in the year 
1710, Mr. Hiil brought on the 
ftage at the king's theatre in the 
Hay-market, of which he was at 
that time director, and where it 
met. with very great and deſeryed 
ſucceſs. | | 

It appears, from the above ac- 
count, that Mr. Hill was, at this 
period, manager of the theatre, 
which he conducted entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of the public; and, 
indeed, no man ſeemed better qua- 
lified for ſuch a ſtation, if we may 
be allowed to form our opinion 
from that admirable judgment in 
theatrical affairs, and perfect ac- 
quaintance both with the laws of 
the drama and the rules of acting, 
which he gives proots of, not only 
in a Poem entitled, the Art of A+ 
ing, and in the courſe of his perio- 


dical Eſſays intitu'ed the Promprer, 


which appeared in his life-time, 
but alſo in many parts of an epi- 
ſtolary correſpondence which he 
maintained with various perſons of 
taſte and genius, and which have 
ſince been publiſhed among his 
poſthumous works, in four vo- 
lumes in octavo. This poſt, how- 
ever, he relinquiſhed in a few 
months, from ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing; and though he was not long 
after very earneſtly ſolicited, and 
that too by a perſon of the fir 
diſtinction and conſequence, to 
take the charge on him again, yet 
he could not be prevailed on, by 
any means, to re- accept it. 

It is probable, however, that 
neither pride, nor any harboured 
reſentment, were the motives of 


this refuſal, but one much more 
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amiable, viz. an ardent zeal for ge- 
neral improvement, and an ear- 
neſtneſs for the public good, which 
ever attended him through lite, in 
which he was at all times indefa- 
tigable, and to which he, on dif- 
ferent occaſions, frequently facri- 
ficed, not only his eaſe and ſatiſ- 
faction, but even large ſums of 
money alſo; and, indeed, this va- 
luable property of public fpirit 
ſeems to have been his ſoul's dar 
ling paſſion; for he himſelf, in 
one of his Prefaces, ſpeaking of 
poetry, tells us, that he has no 
better reaſon for wiſhing it well 
* than his love for a miſtreſs, 
« whom he ſhould never be mar- 
« ried to; for that, whenever he 
„grew ambitious, he would with 
* to build higher, and owe his 
% memory to ſome occaſion of 
« more importance than his wri- 
&« tings.” To this motive, there- 
fore, I ſay, it is probable that we 


. ought to attribute his declining 


the theatrical direction; for in the 


ſame year he married the only 
daughter of Edward Norris, Eſq; 


of Stratford in Eſſex, and, as the 
fortune that lady brought him was 
very confſideravle, he was now bet- 
ter able to purſue ſome of his more 
public defigns than he had before 
Nenn | 
The firſt project which Mr. Hill 
ſet on foot, for which he obtained 
a patent, and of which he was him- 
{elf the ſole diſcoverer, was the ma- 
king an oil, as ſweet as that from 
olives, trom the beech nuts, which 
are a very pleniifat produce of 
ſome parts of theſe kingdoms, This 
was an improvement apparently 
and acknowledgedlyof great utility, 
and muſt have turned out to equal 
advantage, had the conduct of it 
continued ia the hands of the ori- 
gina inventor, But, being an 


undertaking of too great extent for 
his own fortune fingly to purſue, 
Vor. I. 


agreement, he 


of thoſe various tempers 
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he was obliged to call in the aſ- 


ſiſtance of others; and took a ſub- 
ſcription of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds on ſhares and annuities, ig 
tecurity of which he aſſigned over 
his patent in truſt for the proprie- 
tors, forming from amongſt them- 
felves a body, who were to act in 
concert with the patentee, under 
the denomination of the Becch Oil 
Company. However, as mankind 
are apt to be over ſanguine in their 
expectations, and too impatient, 
under any the leaſt diſappointment 
of thoſe expectations, there ſoon 
aroſe diſputes among them, which 
obliged Mr. Hill, in vindication 
of ſome mifſrepreſentations con- 
cerning himſelf, to publiſh a tarr 
ſtate of the cafe, by which it ap- 
peared plainly that all the money, 
that had hitherto been employed, 
had been fairly and candidly ex- 
pended for the public benefit, and 
that the Patentee had even waived 
all the advantages, to which, by 
pad been entitled. 

Theſe diſputes, however, termi- 
nated in the overthrowing the 
whole deſign, withoat any emo- 
lument either to the Patentee or 
the adventurers, at a time when 
rofits were already arifing from 
it, and, if purſued with vigour, 
would, in all probability, have 
continued increaſing and perma- 
nent. Mr. Hill procured his pa- 


tent for this invention in October 


1713, and the date of his public 
appeal, in regard to the affair, is 
the zoth of November, 1716. 
Thus, excluſive of the time em- 
ployed in bringing the invention 
itſelf to matarity, we fee a full 
three years labour of a gentleman 
of abilities and ingenuity entirely 
fruſtrated, through the inequality 


of his own fortune to carry his 


plan into execution ſingly, and the 
erroneous warmth and impatience 
with 


wW which 
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which he was, in conſequence of 
that inſufficiency, obliged to unite 
himſelf for the perfection of it. 

He was alſo concerned with Sir 
Robert Montgomery in a deſign 
for eſtabliſhing a plantation of a 
vaſt tract of land in the South of 
Carolina, for which purpoſe a 
grant had been purchaſed from 
the lords proprietors of that Pro- 
vince; but here again the want of 
a larger fortune than he was maſ- 
ter of, ſtood as a bar 1n his way; 
for, though it has many years ſince 
been extenſively cultivated under 
the name of Georgia, yet it never 
proved of any advantage to him. 
Another very valuable project 
he ſet on foot about the year 1727, 
which was the turning to a great 
account many woods of very large 
extent in the North of Scotland, 
by applying the timber, produced 
by them, to the uſes of the navy, 
for which it had been long er- 
roneouſly imagined they were to- 


tally unfit. The falfity of this 


ſuppoſition, however, he clearly 
.evinced ; for one entire veſſel was 
built of it, and, on trial, was 


found to be of as good timber as, 


that brought from any part of the 
world; and although, indeed, there 
were not many trees in theſe woods 
large enough for maſts to ſhips of 
the largeſt burthen, yet there were 
millions fit ſor thoſe of all ſmaller 
veſſels, and for every other branch 
of ſhip- building. In this under- 
taking, however, he met with va- 
rious obſtacles, not only from the 
Ignorance of the natives of that 
country, but even from Nature 
. herſelf; yet Mr. Hill's affiduity 
and perſeverance ſurmounted them 
all, 
his order chained together into 
floats, the unexperienced High- 
lande refuſed to venture th: m- 
ſelves on them down the river Spey; 

nor would have been prevailed on, 


For when the trees were by 


1 
had not he firſt gone himſelf te 


convince them that there was no 
danger. And now the great num- 
ber of rocks, which choaked up 
different parts of this river, and 
ſeemed to render it impaſſable, 
were another impediment to his 
expedition. But, by ordering great 
fires ro be made upon them at the 
time of low tide, when they were 


moſt expoſed, and throwing quan- 


tities of water upon them, they 
vere, by the help of proper tools, 


broken to pieces and thrown down, 


and a free paſſage opened for the 
floats, Ds | 

This deſign was, for ſome. time, 
carried on with great vigour, and 
turned out to very good account 
till ſome of the perfons concerned 
in it thought proper to call of 
the men and horſes from the woods 
of Abernethy, in order to employ 
them in their lead mines in the 
ſame country, from whence they 
promiſed themſelves to reap a ſtill 
more conſiderable advantage. What 
private emolument Mr. Hill re- 
ceired from this affair, or whether 


any at all, I am uninformed of. 


However, the magiſtrates of Inver- 
neſs, Aberdeen, &c. paid him the 
compliment of the freedom of their 
reſpective towns, and entertained 
him with all imaginary honours: 


Let, notwithſtanding theſe hon- 


ours, which were publicly paid to 
our author, and the ditinguiſhed 
Civiiicies which he met with from 
the duke and dutcheſs of Gordon, 
and other perſons of rank to whom 
he became known during his re- 
ſidence in the Highlands, this 
Northern expedition was near pro- 


ving of very unhappy conſequences 


to his fortune; for, in his return, 
his lady being at that time in 
Yorkfhire for the recovery of her 
health, he made ſo long a con- 
tinuance with her in that county, 


as afforded an opportunity to ſome 
5 a perſous, 
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perſons, to whoſe hands he had 
confided the management of cer- 
tain important affairs, to be guilty 
of a breach of truſt, that aimed ar 
the deſtruction of the greateſt part 
of what he was worth, However, 
he hapoily returned time enough 
to fruſtrate their villainous inten- 
tions. 

In the year 1731 he met with 
a ſevere ſhock by the Joſs of his 
lady, with whom he had paſſed 
upwards of twenty happy years, 
and to whom he had ever had the 
ſincereſt and tendereſt attachment. 
The thought of the following epi- 
taph, which he wrote on her, 
though not ociginalz is entirely 
poetical: 

Enough, cold fone —ſiqice her 

long-lov'd name : 

Words are tao aweak to pay her ir- 

tus claim. — | 


"a IT and torihs, and tongues, 


all waſte away ; 

And power*s didin pomp in mould”= 
ring diſi decay; = 
Bat ere mankind @ wiſe more per- 
. . | 
Eternity, O Time ] ſhall bury thee, 


Mr. Hill, after this, continued 
in London and an intereourſe with 
the public, till about the year 
1738, when he, in a manner; 


| withdrew himſelf from the world, 


by retiring ro Plaiſtow, in fax, 
where he devoted himſelf entirely 
to ſtudy, and the cultivation of 
his family and garden. Yet the 
concerns of the public became by 
no means a matter of indifference 
to him; for, even in this retire- 
ment, he cloſely applied to the 
bringing to perfection many pro- 
fitable improvements, One more 
particularly he lived to complear, 
though not to reap any beneßt 
from it himſelf, viz. the art of 
making pot aſh equal to that 
brought from Ruſſia, to Which 


H 1 

place an immenſe ſum of money 
uſed annually to be ſent from theſe 
kingdoms for that article alone. 
In his ſolitude he wrote and pub- 
liſhed ſeveral poetical pieces, par- 
ticularly an heroic poem, entitled 
the Fanciad, another of the ſame 
kind; called the Inpartial; a Poem 
pou Faith; and three books of an 
epic poem which he had many 
years before begun; on the ſtory 
of Gideon. He alſo adapted to the 
Engliſh ſtage Monſ. de Voltaire's 
tragedy of Merope, which was the 
laſt work he lived to compleat 3 
for, from abdut the time he was 


ſolliciting the bringing it on the 


ttage; an illneſs ſeized him, from 


the tormenting pains of which he 


had ſcaree an hour's intermiſhon 3 
and, after trying in vain all the 
aids that medicine could afford 


him, he at laſt returned to Lon= 


don, in hapes that his native air 
might have proved beneficial to 
him; but; alas! he was paſt re- 


covery, being waſted almof to a 


ſkeleton, from ſome internal cauſe, 
which had occafioned a general 
decay, and was believed to be an 
inflammation in the kidneys, the 
foundation of which moſt probas 


bly had been laid by his intenſe 


and indefatigable application to 
his ſtudies. He juſt liv:d to ſee 
his tracedy introduced to the pub- 
lic, but the day before it was, by 
command of Frederic prince of 
Wales, to have been repreſented 
for his benefit, he died, in the 
very minute of the earthquake; 
Feb. 8, 1749-50, of the ſhick of 
which, though ſpeechleſs, he aps 
peared ſenfible, This event hap+ 


pened within two days af the full 


completion ot his üüxty-fiith year, 
tae lait rweivemonth of which he 
had paſſed in the utmoſt torment 
of body, but with a camnei and 


reſignation that gave teſtimony of 
the moſt unſhaken fortitude 
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foul. He was interred near lord 


SGodolphin's monument, in the 


great cloiſter of Weſtminſter-Ab- 
bey, in the ſame grave with her, 
who had, while living, been the 
deareſt to him. | | 

With regard to Mr, Hill's pri- 
vate character, he was in every 
reſpet perfectly amiable, His 
perſon was, in his youth, ex- 
tremely fair aud handſoine. He 
was tall, not too thin, yet gen- 
teelly made. His eyes were a dark 
blue, bright and penetrating; his 
hair brown, and his face oval. His 
countenance was moſt generally 
animated by a ſmile, which was 
more particularly diſtinguiſhabie 
whenever he entered into conver- 
fation; in the doing which his 
addreſs was moiſt engagingly af- 
fable, yet mingled with a native 
unaſſumed dignity, which render- 
ed him equally the object of ad- 
miration and reſpect with thoſe 
who had the pleaſure of his ac- 


quaintance, His voice was ſweet, 
and his converſation elegant; and 


ſo extenſive was bis knowledge in 
all ſubjects, that ſcarcely any could 
occur on which he did not acquit 
himſelf in a moſt maſterly and 


entertaining manner. His tem- 


per, though naturally warm when 


rouzed by injuries, was equally 
noble in a readineſs to forgive 


them; and ſo much inclinable was 


he to repay evil with good, that 


he frequently exerciſed that chriſ- 
tian leſſon, even to the prejudice 
of his own circumſtances, He was 
a generous maſter, a ſincere friend, 
an affectionate huſband, and an 
indulgent and tender parent; and 
indeed ſo, benevolent was his dif- 


poſition in general, even beyond 


the power of the fortune he was 
bleſſed with, that the calamities of 
thoſe he knew, and valued as de- 


fervivg, affected him more deeply 
than his own, In conſequence of 
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this we find him beſtowing the 
profits: of many of his works for 
ne relief of his friends, and par- 

ticularly bis dramatie ones, none 

of Which he could ever be prevail - 

ed on to accept of a benefit for, 

till at the very clofe of his life, 

when his narrow circumſtances 

compelled him to ſollicit the act- 

ing of his Merope, tor the relief of 
its author from thoſe difficulties 
out of which he had frequently 
been the generous inftrument of 
extricating others, His manner 

of living was temperate to the great- 

eſt degree in every reſpect but that 

of late hours, which, as the night 

is leſs liable to interruptions than 

the day, his indefatigable love of 
ſtudy frequently drew him into, 

No labour deterred him from the 
proſecution of any defign which 

appeared to him to be praiſe-wor- 

thy and feaſible ; nor was it in the 
power of the greateſt misfortunes 

(and, indeed, from his birth, he 

ſeemed deſtined toencounter many) 

to overcome, or even ſhake, bis for- 

titude of mind, 

As a writer, he muſt be allowed 

to ſtand in a very exalted rank of 
merit. And although it may te 

con feſſed that the rigid correctneſs, 

with which he © conſtantly repe- 

ruſed his works for alteration, the 

frequent uſe of compound ept- 

thets, and an ordo werborum in 

great meaſure peculiar to himſelf, 

have juſtly lazd him open to the 

charge' of being, .in ſome places, 

rather too turgid, and in others 

fomewhat obſcure; yet the ner- 

vous power we find in them will 

ſurely atone for the former fault, 

and, as to the latter, the intrinſic 

iterling ſenſe we copftantly find on 

a cloſe examination of every paſ- 

ſ:ge of his writings, ought to 

make us overlook our haying been 


- obliged: to take ſome litile pains 


in digging through the rock ia 
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which it was contained. As I 
have, however, in this place, no- 
thing to do with any but his dra- 
matic writings, the reader may 
ſce a compleat catalogue of them 
in the following liſt, viz. 

1. Eilfrid; or, The Fair Tncon- 
ant. T. 4to. N. D. [17 ro. 

2. The Walking Statue; or, The 
Devil in the Wine Cellar. T. 4to. 
N. D. [17 10.] 

3. Trick upon Trick z or, Squire 
Brainkſs, C. N. P. 

4. Rinaldo. O. 8vo. 171m. 

c. The Fatal Viſon; or, The Fall 
of Siam. T. 4to. 1716. | 

6. King Henry V ; or, The Con- 
queſt of France by the Englifh, T. 
8vo. 1723. 

7. Aibeltwold. T. 8vo. 1732. 

8. Zara. T. 8 vo. 1735. 

9. Alzira, T. 8vo. 1736. 

10. Merope. T. vo. 1749. 

Ii. Roman Revenge, T. 8v0. 
1753. | 

12. The Inſolwent; or, Filial Piety. 
T. 8vo. 1758. | 

13. Merlin in Love, P. O. 1759. 

14. The Macs in Mourning. C. 
O. 1759. | 
15. The Snake in the Graſs, D. S. 
1759. 5 

16. Saul. T. 1759. 

17. Darares. T. 1759. 

Mr. Hill's dramatic works, in- 
cluding The Fatal Extravagance, 
were printed in 2 yols. 8vo. 1759. 


Our author ſeems to have lived 


in perfe& harmony with all the 
writers of his time excepting Mr. 
Pope, with whom he had a ſhort 
paper war, occaſioned by that gen- 
tieman's introducing him in the 
Dunciad, as one of the competitors 
for the prize offered by the God- 
"on of Dulneſs, in the following 
ines: 
Then Hill e; ſcarce vaniſbd 
out of fight, 
Die buoys up inſtant, and returns 
zo light ; | 
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He bears no token of the ſabler 
fireams, ths 


And mounts, far off, among the 
C ffwans of Thames. 


This, though far the gentleſt 
piece of ſatire in the whole poem, 
and conveying at the ſame time 
an oblique compliment, rouſed 
Mr. Hill to the taking ſome no- 
tice of it, which he did by a poem, 
written during his peregrination in 
the North, entitled, The Progr, 


of Mit, a Caveat for the Uſe of n 


eminent Writer, which the begins 
with the following eight lines, in 
which Mr. Pope's too well-known 
diſpoſition is elegantly, yet very 
ſeverely characterized. 


Tuncſul ALEX1s, on the Thames? 

Fair fide, 

The ladies* play-thing, and the 
Muſes pride; 

With merit popular, with wit 
polite, ; 


Zaſy, tho vain, and elgant, tho 


| ligbi; | 
Defiring, and deſerving others 
praiſe, 8 


Poorly accepts a fame be ner 


repays: 


Unhorn to cheriſh, SNEAKINGLY 


APPROVES, 


And wants the foul to ſpread the 
worth be loves. . 


The ©* ſreakingly approves,” in 
the laſt couplet, Mr. Pope was 
much affected by; and, indeed, 
through their whole controverſy 
afterwards, in which it was gene- 
rally thought Mr. Hill had conſi- 
derably the advantage, Mr. Pope 
ſeems rather to expreſs his repent- 
ance by denying the offence, than 
to vindicate himſelf, ſuppoſing it. 
to have been given. i 

HILL, Sir Johx. This gen- 
tleman, who may very juſtly be 
elleemed as a phanqmenon in li- 
terary hiſtory, was perhaps one of 


the moſt voluminous writers that 


Q 3 © this 
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this or any other age. has pro- 
duced ; yet, on an examination of 
his works, it will, I am atraid. ap- 
pear, that he has juſt inyerted that 
ſentiment of Horace, which his 
name-ſake Jaſt-mentioned choſe for 
the motto of his Fatal Vi ion, and 
that the doctor's maxim will ap- 
pear the direct contrary to the 


not for uulgar admiration aurite; 


To be well read, not puck, is my © 


delight. 


But of this more hereafter. 
the ſecond fon of one Mr. Theo- 
philus Hill, a clergyman, if! miſ- 
take not, of either Peterborough 
or Spa! ding. The year of our au- 


thor's biith J am not abſolutely 


aſcertazned of, but ſhould, from a 
collection of circumſtances, be apt 
to conclude it about 1716 or 1 75 
as in the year 1740 we find 
engaged i in a controverſy with Mr. 
ich, in regard to a little opera 
called Orpheus, in which much 
perſonal abuſe appeared on both 
ſides, He was originally bound 
apprentice to an apothecary, after 
ſerving his time two whom, he ſet 
up in that profeſſion in a little 
oy in St. Martin's Lane; hut, 
aving very early incumbered him- 


ſelf with the cares of a family, by 


an haſty marriage with a young 


woman of no fortune, the daughter 


of one Mr, Travers, who was 
bouſhold ſteward to the late earl 
of Burlington, and whom he fell 


in love with at a dancing, he 
found the little buſineſs he had in. 


his profeſſion inſufficient for the 
ſupport of it, and therefore was 
obliged to apply to other re ſources 
to help out the poor pittance he 


could obtain by his regular ogcu- 


pation. Having, during his ap- 
prentieeſhip, attended the We 
lectures which are periodically 


given under the patronage of the 
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ing poſſeſſed of quick natural parts 
and ready abilities, he had made 
himſelf a very compleat maſter of 
the practical, and indeed the the- 
oretical part alſo, of botany; and, 

having procured a recommenda. 
tion to the Jate duke of Richmond, 

and the lord Petre, two noblemen, 
whoſe love of ſcience and conſtant 
encour-gejuent of genius ever did 
honour to their country, he was 
by them employed in the regula- 
tion of their reſpective botanic 
gardens, and the arrangement of 
certain curious dried plants, which 
they were in poſſeſſion of. Af- 
ſilted by the gratuities he received 
from theſe noblemen, he was ena- 
bled to put a ſcheme in execution 


of travelling over feyeral parts of 


this kingdom, to cather certain of 
the _ more rare and uncommou 


m plants; a ſelect number of which, 


prepared in a peculiar manner, he 
propoſed to publiſh, as it were, by 
ſubſcription, at a certain price, 


The labour and expences atten- 


dant on an undertaking of ihis 
kind, however, being very great, 
and the number of even probadig 
purchaſers very few, the emolu- 
ments accruing to him from ail | 
his induſtry, which was indeed in- 
defatigahle, were by no means ade- 
quate either to his expectations or 
his merits. The ſtage now pre: 
ſented itſelf to him as a foil in 
which genius might ſtand a chance 


of flouriſhing. But this plan pro- 


ved likewiſe abortive, and, after 
two or three unſucceſsful attempts 
at che little theatre in the Hay- 
Market, and the theatre royal in 
Covent Garden, he was obliged 
to relinquiſh his pretenſions to the 
{ock and buſkin, and apply again 
to. his botanical advantages, an 

his buſineſs as an apothecary. 
During the courle of theſe oc- 
currences, he was introduced to 
the acquaintance of Martin F 15 
4; 
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Eſq; the late preſident of the 
Royal Society, to Dr. Alexander 
Stuart, Mr. Henry Baker, F. R. 8. 
and many other gentlemen emi— 
nent in the literary and philoſo- 
phical world, by all of whom he 
was received and entertained, on 
every occaſion, with the utmoſt 
candour and warmth of friendſhip; 


being eſteemed as a young man of 


very conſiderable abilities, ftrug- 
gling with the moſt laudable aſ- 
Uduiiy againſt the ſtream of miſ- 
fortune, yet, with a degree of 
bafhful diffidence, which ſeemed 
aa unſurmountable bar to his ever 
being able to ſtem the torrent, or 
make that figure in life which his 
merit juſtly entitled him to. In 
this point of view Mr. Hill ap- 
p-2red for a conſiderable time, ad- 
mitted to every literary aſſembly, 
eſteemed and careſſed by all the 
individuals which compoied them, 
yet indigent and diſtreſted, and 
ſometimes put to difficulties for 
the obtaining even the common 


neceſſaries of life. At length, 


about the year 1745 or 1746, at 
which time he had atrifling ap- 
pointment of apothecary to a re- 
giment or two in the Savoy, he 
tranſlated from the Greek a ſmall 
tract, written by Theophraſtus, on 
ſtones and. gems, which, by the 
addition of a great number of very 
judicious and curious notes, he 
enlarged into an octavo volume of 
three ſhillings and fix-pence price, 
which formed almoſt. a compleat 
ſyſtem of that branch of Natural 
Hiſtory, This work he publiſhed 
by ſubſcription, and, being ex- 
tremely well executed, and as 
it-ongly recommended by all his 
literary friends, it not only an- 
ſwered his expectations from it 
with reſpect to pecuniary advan- 
tages, but alſo eſtabliſhed a repu- 
tation for him as writer, in con- 
iequence of which he was imme - 
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diately engaged in works of more 
extent, and of greater importance. 
The firſt work he undertook was 
a general Natural Hiſtory, in three 
volumes, folto, the firſt of which, 
excluſive of other writings, he 
compleated in leſs than a twelve- 
month. He was alſo engaged, in 
conjunction with George Lewis 
Scott, Eſq; in a ſupplement to 
Chambers's Dictionary. He took on 
him the management of a monthly 
publication, entitled the Brizi/h 
Magazine, in which he wrote a 


great variety of eſſays on different 


lubjects; and was at the ſame time 
concerned in many other works. 
In ſhort, the rapidity of his pen 


was aitoniſhing, nor will it per— 


haps readily gain credit with poſ- 


terity, that while he was thus em- 
ployed in ſeveral very voluminous 
concerns at one time, ſome of 
which were on ſubjects which 


ſeemed to claim fingly the whole 
of his attention, and which he 


brought to perfection with an ex- 
pedition that is ſcarcely to be con- 
ceived, he ſolely, and without any 
aſſiſtance, carried on a datly perio- 
dical Eſſay, under the title of the 
Inſpeclor. Nor was this the only 
extraordinary circumſtance attend- 
ing on it; for, notwithſtanding all 
this employment, ſo much leiſure 
did he find means ever to reſerve 
to himſelf, that he was, at the ſame 
time, a conſtant frequenter of every 
place of public amuſement. No 
play, opera, ball or aſſembly, but 
Mr. Hill was ſure to be ſeen at, 
where he collected, by whoieſale, 
a great variety of private intrigue 
and perſonal ſcandal, which he as 
freely retailed again to the public 
in his Laſpectors and Magazines, 
But now a diſpoſition began to 


ſhew itſelf in this gentleman, which 
thoſe, who had been the moſt in- 


timate with him in his earlier parts 


of life, could never have ſuſpected 
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in him, viz. an unbounded ſhare 
of vanity and ſeli-ſufticiency, which 
had for years lain dormant behind 
the maſk of their direct oppoſite 
x pang Hal of humility and diffi- 

ence; a pride, which was perpe- 


tually Jayiog claim to homage by 


no means his due, and a vindic— 
tiveneſs which never could forgive 
the retuſal of it to him. Hence it 
was that perſonal abuſe and the 
moſt licentious and uncandid ſcur- 
rility continually flowed trom his 
pen; every affront, though ever fo 
trivial, which his pride met with, 
being aſſuredly revenged by a pub- 
lic attack on the morals, under- 
ſtandings, or peculiarities of the 
perſon 3 whom it had been re- 
ceived, In conſequence of this 


diſpoſ.tion we find him very fre- 


queutly engaged in perſonal dif- 
Futes and quarrels; particularly 
in one with an Irith gentleman, of 


the name of Browne, who, on 


finding himſelf univerſally conſi- 
dered as the perion intended by a 
very ridiculous character drawn in 
ane of the InipeQtors, thought 
proper to heliow ſome correction 
on him, not of the gentleſt kind, 
in the public gaidens of Rane- 
lagh, Which however Mr. Hill 
does not appear to have replied to 
with any other weapon but his 
pen. tie alſo engaged himſelf in 
a little pape; war with Mr, Wood- 
ward, the comedian, in conſe- 
quence of an iuſult that gentleman 
received, in the exerciſe of his 
proteſſion, from & geptleman in 
one of the boxes. Mr. Hill was 
alſo extremely buſy in the oppo- 
ſition againſt the late Mr. Henry 
Fielding, in that intricate and in- 
explicable affair of Elizabeth Can - 
ning. But the moſt important 
conteit he was ever concerned in 
was his attack on the Royal So- 
ciety ot London, which, as his 
writings on the ſubject are of ſome 
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extent, and may be handed down 
to poſterity when the cauſe: of 
them is forgotten, it will not, per- 
haps, be diſagreeable to my rea- 
ders, if I take up a ſmall portion 
of their time in a detail of the 
origin and progreſs of it. 

When Mr. Hill had ſtarted all 
at once, as I have before related, 
from a ſtate of indigence and diſ- 
treſs, to talle the comforts of very 
conſiderable emoluments from his 
labour, giddy with ſucceſs, and 
elated, beyond bounds, with the 
warm ſunſhine of proſperity, he 
ſeemed to be ſeized with a kind of 
infatuation. Vanity took entire 
poſſeſſion of his boſom, and baniſh- 
ed from thence' every con ſidera- 
tion but of ſelf. His converſation 
turned on little elſe, and even his 


very writings were tainted with 


perpetual details of every little oc- 
currence that happened to him. 
A paſſion for drets, ſhew and pa- 
rade, the natural attendants on. 
ſelf love, now broke forth; he ſet 
up his chariot, and, profeſſing to 
aſſume the character of a meer 
max of pleaſure, gallantry and Bon 
Ton, affected to expreſs, on every 
occaſion, the higheſt .contempt for 
buſineſs and the drier kinds of 
fiady. Bis" raillery both in com- 
pany and in his waztings frequently 
turned on thoſe who cloſely attach- 
ed themſelves to philoſophical in- 
veſtigations, more eſpecially in the 
branches of natuzal philoſophy. 
The common- place wit of abuſing 
the Medal- Scraper, the Butterfly- 

Hunter, the Cockle-Shell-Mer- 
chant, &c. now appeared in ſoine 
of his Magazines and Inſpectors, 
and in two or three places he even 
indulged ſome diſtant glances of 
ſatite at the Royal Society. Not- 
witkſtanding which, however, 


when the ſupplement to Cham 
bers's Dictionary was nearly finiſh» 

ed, 4he .propzietars of that work, 
| | very 
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very ſenſible of the weight which 
an F. R. S. annexed to the au- 
thor's name, ever has in the re- 
commendation of a work of that 
nature, were very. defirous that 
Mr. Hill (who had juſt before this 
purchaſed a diploma for the de- 
gree of doctor of phyſic from the 
Scotch univerſity of St. Andrews) 
ſhould alfo have this addition as 
well as Mr, Scott, his Colleague | in 
the work. In conſequence of this 
their defign, the new Dr. Hill pro- 
cured Mr. Scott to propoſe him 
for election into that honourable 
body; but the doQor's conduct for 
ſome time paſt having been ſuch 
as had rendered him the object of 
contempt to ſome, of diſguſt to 
others, and of ridicule to almoſt 
all the reſt of his former grave and 
philoſophical acquaintances, he 
now flood but a very indifferent 
chance for carrying an election, 


where an oppoſition of one third 


was ſufficient to reject the candi- 
date; and as the failing in that 
attempt might have done our au- 
thor more eſſential prejudice than 
the ſucceeding in it could even 
have brought him advantage, the 
late ingenious and worthy preſi- 
dent Martin Folkes, Efq; whoſe 
remembrance muſt ever hve in the 
higheit eftimation with all who 
ever had the honour of knowing 
him, notwithſtanding that Dr. Hill 
| Had given him perional occaſion 
of oftence againſt him, yet with the 
utmoſt generoſity and-candour, ad- 
viſed Mr. Scott to diſſuade his 
friend, for his own ſake, againſt a 
deſign which there appeared ſo lit- 
tle probability of his ſucceeding 
in. This advice, however, Dr. 
Hill, inftead of conſidering it in 


che generous light it was meant, 

miſinterpreted into a -prejudiced 

oppoſition agai aſt his intereſt; and 

would have. * perſiſted in his inten- 

tion even in deſpight of it, had not 
1 
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his being unable to obtain the ſub- 
ſcription of the requiſite number 
of members to his recommenda- 
tion, obliged him to lay it aſide, 
from a conviction that he could 
not expect to carry an election in 
a body compoſed of three hundred 
members, of which he could not 
prevail on three to ſet their names 
to the barely recommending him 
as a candidate. Thus diſappoint- 
ed, his vanity piqued, and his 


Pride lowered, no relief was gert 


him but ralling and ſcurrility, for 
which ur poſe, declarimg open war 

with ite ſociety in general, he friſt 
publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled, A 
D:ffertation on Royal Societies, in 2 
letter from a Sclavonian noblenfan 
in London to his friend in Sclavo- 
nia, which, beſides the moſt ill- 
mannered and unjuſt abuſe on the 
whole learned body, he had been 
juſt aiming, in vain, to become a 
member of, is interlarded with the 
grofleit perſonal ſcurrility on the 


characters of Mr. Folkes and Mr. 


Henry Baker, two gentlemen to 
whom Dr. Hill had formerly been 
under the greateſt obligations, and 
whoſe reipective reputations ' in 
both the -mora! and literary world ' 
had long b<en too hrmiy eſtabliffi- 
ed for the weak efforts of a dif- 
appointed ſcribbler to ſhake or un- 
dermine. Not comented with this, 
he proceeded to compile together a 
large quarto volume, entitled, 4 
Review of the Works of the Royal 
Socicty, m which, by the moft un- 
fair quotations, mutilations, and 
miſrepreſentations, numbers of the 
papers, read in that illuſtrious af- 
ſembly, and publiſhed under rhe 
title of the Philoſaphical Franjac- 
#045, are endeavoured to be ren- 
dered ridiculous, Phis work is 
uſhered 4nto the world with a moſt 
abuſive and infamous dedication 
to Martin Folkes, Eſq; againſt 
whom and the Foy ors * 

Mr. 
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Mr. Henry Baker, the weight of 


this furious attack was chiefly 
aimed, tfince of the few other au- 
thors, who have been dragged in 
to ſuffer the laſh of the doctor's 
abuſe, much the greateſt part of 
them jeem to have had no claim 
to his reſentment, but that of be- 
mg correſpondents of, or their 


pieces being communicated by, 


one or the other of theſe gentle- 
men. But here again Dr. Hill 
met with a diſappointment ; for 
the perſons, whom he had thus un- 
juſtly and ungratefully attacked, 
being greatly above the reach of 
his malice, he found the ill effects 
of it, like a recoiling piece, revert 
om himſelf; the world, inſtead of 
laughing with him, deſpiſed him; 
thofe, who would have otherwiſe 
been the principal purchaſers of 
his philoſophical writings, were 
now too much exaſperated to af- 
ford him the leaſt encouragement 
or aſſiſtance. By giving ſo ample 
a ſcope to perſonal ſlander and 
ſcurrilous abuſe in ſome of his 
works, and by his too great hurry, 
and the impoſſibility of giving a 
proper digeſtion to others, he made 
himfelf io many perſonal enemies 
on the one hand, and wrote him- 
ſelf ſo out of repute, both with 
the town and the bookſellers, on 
the other, that at length, even 
when employed by the latter, he 
was obliged, by contract, to con- 
ceal from the former his being the 
author, from the conſideration that 
his very name was ſufficient to 
damp the ſale of any piece to 
which it might be affixed. This, 
however, did not prevent his en- 
gaging in many works, though not 
ſo voluminouſly as before, till at 
length he hit upon another method 
for getting money, which, as I am 
informed, brought him a very con- 
fiderable income. This was no 
other than the preparation of cer- 
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tain ſimple medicines, whoſe ef. 
fects are very ſerviceable in many 
caſes, and, being moſtly of the ve- 

etable kind, are, I believe, very 
inoffenſive in all. Theſe medi- 
cines, in conſequence of conſtant 
advertiſements and pufling, have 
had a very extenſive ſale and con- 
ſumption, and are, I think, chiefly 
of four ſorts, viz. The Hence of 
Water-Dock, Tincture of Valerian, 
Pectoral Balſam of Honey, and Tinc- 
ture of Bardana. Dr. Hill was, 
for ſome time, warmly patronized 
by the earl of Bute, through whoſe 
intereſt, I have been informed, he 
was appointed, to the manage- 


ment of the royal gardens, but, 


by -what means I know not, the 


grant was neyer confirmed, Under 


that nobleman's patronage, and, [ 
believe, at his expence, the doctor 
publiſhed a very pompous and vo- 
luminous botanical work, entitled, 
A Syſtem of Botany, with a great 
number of elegant and magnificent 
copper-plates, 

About the ſame time he fre- 
quently appeared at the magnih- 
cent routs of the late dutcheſs of 
Northumberland, where, had he 
not been generally known, the 
ſplendor of his dreſs might have 
denoted him to be ſome perſon of 
real conſequence and fortune, But 
as the frequenters of this elegant 
aſſembly took not the flighteit no- 
tice of him, his ſituation among 
the great and the polite was rather 
an object of commiſeration than 
envy. e 
In the latter part of his life he 
was honoured by the king of Swe— 


den with the order of Vaſa, and 


died in November 1775, of the 
gout, a diſorder which though he 
profeſſed to cure in others, he was 
unable to root out of his own con- 
ſtitution. He was buried at Den- 


ham. 
. And 
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And now, having related what 
eculiar circumſtances I have been 
able to collect in regard to his life, 
it may be expected that I ſhould 
give ſome obſervations with reſpect 
to his character; yet theſe I ſhall 
here confine only to his literary 
one, and the rank of merit which 
his writings ought to ſtand in. 
Dr. Hill's greateſt enemies could 
not deny that he was maſter of con- 
ſiderable abilities, and an amazing 
quickneſs of parts. The rapidity 
of his pen was ever aſtoniſhing, 
and I have even been credibly in- 
formed, that he has been known 
to receive, within one year, no leſs 
than fifteen hundred pounds for 
the works of his own fingle hand, 
which, as he was never in ſuch 
eſtimation as to be entitled to any 
extraordinary price for his copies, 
ie, I believe, at leaſt three times 
as much as ever was made by any 
one writer in the ſame period of 
time. But, had he wrote much 
leſs, he would probably have been 
much more read. The vat ya- 
riety of ſubjects he handled, cer- 
tainly required ſuch a fund of 
univerſal knowledge, and ſuch a 
boundleſs genius, as were never, 
perhaps, known to center in any 
one man; and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at, if, in regard to 
ſome.. he appears very inaccurate, 
in ſome very ſuperficial, and, in 
others, very inadequate to the taſk 
he had undertaken. His works, 
in the philoſophical way, are what 
he ſeemed moſt likely to have pur- 
chaſed future fame by, had he al- 
lowed himſelf time to have digeſt- 
ed the knowledge he was poſſeſſed 
of, or adhered to that preciſion 
with regard to veracity which the 
relation of literary facts ſo rigidly 
demands, His novels, of which 
he has written many, ſuch as the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Lovell (in which 
he had endeavoured to perſuade 


applied them, or mo 
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the world he had given the de- 
tail of his own life), the adven- 
tures of a Creole, the life of lady 
Frail, &c. have, in (ome parts of 
them, incidents not diſagreeably 
related, but the moſt of them are 
no more than narratives of private 
intrigues, containing, throughout, 
the groſſeſt calumnies, and aiming 
at the blackening and undermin- 
ing the private characters of many 
reſpectable and amiable perſon- 
ages, In his Effays, which are by 
much the beſt of his writings, there 
is, in general, a livelineſs of 1ma- 
gination, and a prettineſs in the 
manner of extending perhaps ſome 
very trivial thought, which, at 


the firſt Coup d'Oeil, is pleaſing 


enough, and may, with many, be 
miſtaken for wit; but, on a nearer 
examination, the imagined ſterlin 

will be found to dwindle down 
into meer French plate. A con- 
tinued uſe of ſmart ſhort periods, 


bold aſſertions, and a rotain of. 
egotiſms, for the moſt part give a 


glitter to them, which, however, 
preſently ſullies to the eye, and 
ſeldom tempts the ſpectator to a 
ſecond glance. In a word, the 
utmoſt that can be ſaid of Dr. Hull 
is, that he had talents, but that 
he, in general, either greatly miſ- 
| miſerably 
hackneyed them out. 

As a dramatic writer he ſtands 


in no eſtimation, nor has been 


known in that view by any thing 
but three very inſignificant little 


pieces, one of which I have men- 


tioned above, Their titles are, 
1. Orpheus. O. fol. 1740. 
2. The Critical Minute. F. about 


1754. N. P. 


3. The Rout. F. 8vo. 1758. 
HILL, RicnarD, Eſq;. We 


ſuſpect this name to be a fictitious 


one, and intended to be impoſed 
on the public for the author of 
ſeveral pieces againſt the celebrat- 
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ed John Wefley, It flands, how- 


ever, before one drama, entitled. 
The Goſpel Shop. C. 8vo. 1778. 
HlerksLEx, JohN. A comic 
actor of conſiderable merit, whoſe 
xerformance on the ſtage was much 
1 by a diſtortion of his 
face, occaſioned by an accidental 
burn in his youth. His ſituation 
in the theatre was at firſt very 


low, being no more than a candie-. 


fnufter; but on the death of 
Pinkethman he ſucceeded to all 
his characters, and was received in 
them by the public with great ap- 
lauſe. He built a theatre at 
Priol, and had another in ſore 
torwarduet(s at Bath when he died. 
At one period of his life, he kept 
a coffee houſe ſome where near 
Covent-Garden, and died at Briſtol 
the 12th of February, 1748. He 
wrote one piece, called. | 
A Forrney to Briſtal; or, The 
Hongſi Wellhman. F. $yo. 1731. 
Mr. Hippeſley had two daugh- 
ters both actreſſes, and one of them, 
Mrs. Green, was excellent in the 
characters of ancient ladies and 
abigails. He had alſo a ſon who 
died ſome years ſince governor of 
a fort in Africa. He was a' man 
of letters, and wrote ſeveral very 
ſenſible pamphlets. Old Mr. Hip- 
1 at one time intended him 
or the ſtage, and was ſpeaking to 
Quin on the ſubject, When he was 
told by the cynic, that if the 


young gentleman was deſigned for 


the theatre, it was high time to 
burn him (i. e. in order to give 


him ſome reſemblance to his fa- 


ther.) | 
Hi rchcack, Was for- 
merly a performer on the York 
ſtage, and is at this time prompter 
of the thgatre royal at the Hay- 
Mazket. He is the author of two 
Jays, called, _ | 
I. The Macaroni. C. gvo. 4773. 
2. The Coguet ; or, The Miſtaies 
gf the Hcart. C. 8vo. 1777. | 
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HoapLy, Dr. Benjamin, El- 
deſt ſon of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was born Feb. 10, 1705-6, 
in Broadſtreet, educated, as was his 
younger brother, at Dr. New come's 
at Hackney, and Benet College, 
Cambridge; being admitted pen- 
ſioner April 8, 1722, under the 
worthy archbiſhop Herring, then 
tutor there, Here he took a degree 
in phyſic in 1727; and, particular- 
ly applying to mathematical and 
philoſophical ſtudies, was well 
known (along with the learned 
and iogenious Drs. David Hartley 
and Davies, both late of Bath, who 
with him compoſed the whole 
claſs) to make a greater propreſs 


under the blind profeſſor Saunder- 


ſon than any young gentleman 
then in the univerſity. When his 
late majeſty was at Cambridze in 
April, 1728, he was upon the liſt 
of gentlemen to be created doctors 
of phyſic; but, either by chance 


or management, his name was-not 


ſound in the laſt liſt; and he had 


not his degree of M. D. till about 
a month after by a particular man- 
damus. Through this tranſaction 
it appeared that Dr. Snape had not 
ſorgotten or forgiven the name of 
Hoadly ; for he not only behaved 
to him with great ill- mapners, but 
obſtructed him in it as much as 
lay in his power. He was F. R. S. 
very young, and had the honour 
of being mage known to the learn- 
ed world as a philoſopher, by a 
Letter from the Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke to Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, V. 
K. S. occafioned by the preſent Con- 
troverſy among Mathematicians con- 
ceruiug the Proportion of Helocity aud 
Force in Bodias tn Motion. He was 


made regiſtrar of Hereford while 
bis father filled that ſee; and was 


appointed phyſician to his majeſtys 
houſehold ſo early as June 9, 1742. 
It is remarkable, that he was for 
dame years phyſician to both the 
Cn _ heujebclas 
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houſeholds together; having been 
appointed to that of the prince of 
"Wales, Jan. 4, 1745-6, in the 
place of Dr. Lamotte, a Scotch- 
man with a. French name (whom 
the prince had himſelf ordered to 
be firuck out of the liſt, on his im- 
prudent behaviour at the Smyrna 
Coffee-houſe at the time of the re- 
pellion, 1745;) and with particu- 
lar circumſtances much to his ho- 
nour: the prince himſelf, before 
the warrant could be finiſhed, or- 
dering the ſtyle to be altered; and 
that he ſhould be called phyſician 
to the houfebold, and not in extra- 
ordinary, as the otber had been: 
obſerving, that this would ſecure 
that place to him in caſe of a de- 
miſe, and be a bar againſt any one 
getting over him. .Nay, not con- 
tent with this, his royal highnefs 
voluntarily wrote a letter to the 
biſhop with his own hand—** that 
„he was glad of this opportunity 
« of giving him a token of his 
& gratitude for his ſervices formerly 
% to his family; and that he was 
„e his affetionate FREDERICK, P.“ 
—'This, being at a time when the 
families were not upon the beſt 
terms, is a proof that Dr. Hoadly 
was a moſt unexceptionable man. 
He was ſaid to have filled the poſts 
with Aingular honour, He married; 
1. Elizabeth. daughter of Henry 
Betts, Eſq; of Suffolk, counſellor 
gat Jaw, by whom he had one ion, 
Eenjamin, that died an infant. 2. 
Ann daughter and coheireſs of the 
honourable general Armſtrong, by 
whom he left no iſſue. He died 
in the life-time of his father, 
Auguſt 10, 175 7, at his houſe at 
Chelſea, fince Sir Richard Glyn's, 
which he had built ten years 
before. He pabliſed, 1. Three 
Letters on the Qrgans of Refjpi- 
ration, read at the Royal College 
of Phyficians, London, A; D. 1737, 
being the Guiftoaian Lcctures for that 


H & 
Year, To which is add an As. 
pradix, containing Remarks on ſome 
Experiments of Dr. Foufton, pub- 
lifhed in the Tranjations of the Royal 
Societv For the Year 1 736, by Ben- 
ranmin Honaly, M. D. Fellow of the 
C oilege of” af? Infecians, audi of the 
gyn Society London, 1740, Ato. 
2. Oratio Auniwverſaria in Theatro 
Coll, Medicor, Londinenſfum, ex 
Harweii inftituio habita, die 18% Off, 
A. D. 1742, a Ben. Hoadly M. P. 
Coll. Med, et S. R. S. 1742, eſteem- 
ed a very elegant piece of Latin. 
3. The Syufpicions Huſband, a Co- 
medy. 4. O-ſervations on a Series 
of Elefrical Experiments, By Dr. 


Hoadly and Mr, Wilſon, F. R. 8. 


4t0. 1756. 

The doctor was, in his private 
character, an amiable humane man, 
and an agreeable ſprightly com- 
panion. In his profeſſion he was 
learned and judicious, and, as a 


writer, there needs no farther teſſi- 


mony to be borne to his merit, 
than the very pleaſmg comedy 
he has leſt behind Rim, which, 
whenever repreſented, eontinuaily 
affords freſh pleaſure t6 the audi- 
ence, We ſcarce have need to 
mention to any one, the leaſt con- 
verſant with theatrical affairs, that 
we mean 


The Sufbicious Huſband, Com. 
_ 8v0; 1747. 8 


Hoapry, Dr. Joux. This 
gentleman was the youngeſt ſon 
of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, biſhop 
of Winehelier. He was born in 
Eroad- ſtreet, October 8, 1711, and 
educated at Mr. Newcome's ſchoot 
in Hackney, where he got great 
applauſe by performing. the parte 
of Phocyas in The Stege of Damaſtar. 
In June 1730, he was admitted at 


Corpus Chriſty College, in Cam- 
bridge, and about the fame time 


ar the Temple, intending to ſtady 
the law, This defign, however, 
he ſoon abandoned; for in the 


next 
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HO 
next year we find he had relin- 
quiſhed all thoughts of the law as 
a profeſſion. He took the degree 
of LL. B. in 1735, and, on the 29th 
of November ſollowing, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of Wincheſter, 
ordained deacon by his father 
Dec. 7, and prieſt the 21ſt of 
the ſame month. He was imme- 
diately received into the prince of 
Wales's houſchold as his chaplain, 
as he afterwards was in that of the 
princeſs Dowager, May 6, 1751. 

His ſeveral preferments he re- 
ceived in the following order of 
time: The rectory of Michel- 
merſh, March 8, 1737; that of 
Wroughton, in Wiltſhire, Sept. 8, 
1737 ; and that of Alresford, and 
a prebend of Wincheſter, 2gth of 
November in the ſame year. On 
June , 1743, he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of St. Mary near 
Southampton, and on Dec. 16, 
1746, collated to that of Overton. 
He had the honour to be the firſt 
perſon on whom archbiſhop Her- 
ring conferred the degree of a 
doctor. In May 1760, he was ap- 
pointed to the maſterſhip of St. 
_ Croſs ;- and all theſe preſerments 
he enjoyed until his death, except 
the living of Wroughton and the 

prebend of Wincheſter. He wrote 
ſome Poems in Dodiley's Collec- 
tion, and is ſuppoſed to have very 
materially aſſiſted his brother in 
The Suſpicious t luſband. He like- 
wiſe publiſhed an edition of his 
father's works in 3 vols. folic 


After living to the age of ſixty - 
four, the delight of his friends, he 


died March 16, 1776, and with 
him the name of Hoadly became 


extindt. | 
He was the author of, 


1. The Contraſt. 1731. C, N. P. 


2. Fepbtha. O. 1737. 8 vo. 

3. Love's Revenge. P. 1745. 8 vo. 
4 · Phebe, 1748. P. 8 vo. 

0 5. The Force of Truth. O. 1764. 
VO, 
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He alſo reviſed Lillo's Arden 97 
Feeerſham 3 and wrote the fifth 
Act of Miller's Mabomet. 

He left ſeveral dramatic works 
in manuſcript behind him; and, 
Among the reſt; The Houſe-keeper, 
a farce, on the plan of gh Lit 
below Stairs, in favour of which 
piece 1t was rejected by Mr. Gar- 
rick; together with a tragedy on 
a religious ſuhject. So great, how- 
ever; was the Doctor's fondneſs fo: 
theatrical exhibitions, that no viſi- 
tors were ever long in his houſe 
before they were ſolicited to accept 
a part in ſome interlude or other; 
He himſelf; with Garrick and 
Hogarth, once performed a laugh- 
able parody on the ſcene in 7u/:n+ 
Cz/ar, whete the Gho/t appears to 
Brutus. Hogarth perſonated the 
ſpectre; but ſo unfetentive was 
his memory, that, although his 
ſpeech conſiſted only of a few lines, 
he was unable to get them by 
heart. At laſt they hit on the 


following expedient in his favour; 


The verſes he was to deliver were 


written in ſuch large letters on the 


outſide of an illuminated paper 
lanthorn, that he could read them 
when he entered with it in his 


hand on the ſtage. Hogarth pre- 


pared the play-bill on this oc- 


caſion, wfth characteriſtic orna- 
ments. The original drawing is 
ſtill preſerved, and we could with 
it were engraved, as the ſlight- 
eſt ſketch from the deſign of ſo 
groteſque a painter, would be 
welcome to the collectors of his 
works. i | 

The tragedy was on the ſtory 


of lord Cromwell, and he once in- 


tended to give it to the ſtage. In 
a letter dated Auguſt 1, 1765, he 
thus apologizes to a friend ta whom 
he 1ntended to preſent the copy: 
4 Your kind concern, &c. de- 
„ manded an earlier acknowledg- 
„ ment, had I not delayed till an 
7 | 66 abſolute 
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ce abſolute anſwer came from my 
« friend David Garrick with his 
« fixed reſolution never more 70 
rut and fret his hour upon the 
& fage again. This decree has 
«© unhinged my ſchemes with re- 
„ card to lord Cromwell, for no- 
thing but the concurrence of ſo 
% many circumſtarces in my favour 
« (his entire diſintereſted friend- 
« ſhip for me and the good Doctor's 
„memory; Mrs. Hoadly's bring- 
e ing on a piece of the Doctor's 
& at the ſame time; the ſtory of 
„ mine being on a religious ſub- 
« jet, &c. and the peculiar ad- 
„vantage of David's unparalleled 
« performance in it), could have 
„ perſuaded me to break through 
« the prudery of my profeſſion, 
« and (in my {tation in the church) 
« produce a play upon the ſtage.” 

Hopson, William. This 
gentleman 1s a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In the year 
1770, he obtained Mr. Seaton's 
prize; and is likewiſe author o 
two Plays, called, TO ; 
1. Arfaces* T. gvo. 1775. 

2. Zoraida. T'. 8 vo. 1780. 

Hok ER, Jokn, Was firſt demy 
or ſemi-commoner, afterwards fel- 
low of St. Mary Magdalen, Col- 
lege, and, in 1535, maſter of arts, 
being then accounted excellently 
well read in Greek and Latin au- 
thors, a good rhetorician and poet, 
and much commended for his 
faney. He was living in Mag- 
dalen College in 1543, being then 
batchelor ot divinity of three years 
Tanding, and died, we may con- 
jecture, very ſhortly after. Among 
other things he wrote, 

| Pijcator; or, The Fiſher caught. 
Com, | [Hopes 

HoLCRAFT, THoMAs. Is a 
native of the county ot Lancatter, 
and was brought up to a mecha- 
nical trade, which he relinquiſhed 
for the ſtage. He is at preſent an 
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actor at Drury-Lane theatre, and 
is the author of ſeveral perfor- 
mances, particularly a novel, call- 
ed, 
ALWYN, in 2 vols. 1780. 
and one dramatic piece, entitled, 


The Crifis; or, Love aud Fear. 


C. O. 1778. 

HoL DEN, Mr. In Downes's 
Reſcins Anglicanus, p. 26. we find 
there was an author in the reign 
of Charles II. of this name, He 


is mentioned as the writer of one 
piece, which probably was never 


printed, entitled, | 
The Gais. Acted between 1662 
and 1665, by the Duke's com- 
pany. | 
HoLLAND, SAMUEL, Gent. Of 
this anthor I know no more than 
he wrote one dramatic piece (print- 
ed in a book, entitled, Wit and 
& Fancy in a Maze; or, The In- 
% comparable Champion of Love 
% and Beautie.“ 
mance, 1I2mo. 1656.) called, 
Venus and Adonis. M. 
HooLt, CHARLEs. Was born 


at Wakefield, in Vorkſhire, in the 


year 1510, and educated at the 
tree-ſchool there, At the age of 
eighteen years, by the advice of 


bis kinſman Dr. Robert Sanderſon, 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, he 


was ſent to Lincoln College, Own 
ford, where he became a proficient 
in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, 


and in philoſophy. After he had 


taken one degree in arts, he en- 


tered into orders, retired to Lin- 


.colnſhire for a time, and was ap- 
pointed maſter of the free-ſchoot 


at Rotheram, in Yorkſhire. In 
the beginning of the civil war he 
went to London, and, by the in- 
vitation of ſome of the citizens, 


he taught a private ſchool firſt near 


Red-Croſs-Street, and afterwards 
in Token-Houſe- Garden in Loth- 
bury. About the Reſtoration he 
was invued into Monmouthſhire; 


but 
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but the promiſes made to induce 


him to go there not being an- 
fwered, he returned to London, 
and was taken under the protection 
of his relation Dr. Sa underſon, 
who. died ſoon after. About that 
time he became- rector of Stock, 
near Billericay in Eſſex, where. he 
died on the 7th- of March, 1666, 
having amongſt other works pub- 
ſhed, : 

A Tranſlation of Terence. 8 vo. 166 3. 

HooLE, Joun. This gentle - 
tleman is a living author, and is 
auditor to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, He hath produced three 
Plays to the ſtage, vis. 

I. Cyrus. I. N Vo. 1768. i 

2. Timanthes, FT. $vo. 1770. 


3. Clionice Princeſs of Bithynia, 


T. $vo. 177 5. 
And tranſlated from Metaſtaſio. 
1. Ar taxerxes. 1 
2. The Ohm iad. 

3. Hypfipile. 

4. Tus. 
F. Demetrius. 
8. Detrophoon. 
Printed in 2 vols. 12mo. 1767. 
The public are alſo indebted to 
him for a tranſlation of Taſfſo, and 
part of Arigſto. 
__Hoyybary, Dr. Bax rox. This 
.genpleman was ſon ot one Thomas 


 Holyday, a taylor, and was born 
za the pariſh of All-Saints, in the 


city of Oxford, about the latter 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
He was very early entered of 
Chriſt Chureh in the univerſity of 
Oxford during the time of Pr. 
Ravis, whe was not only his pa- 
tron, but a relation alſo. In this 
college he: t6oks his. degrees of 
.batebelor and maſter of arte, and, 


in 1615 entered into holy orders, 


in which his abilities very ſoon 
made him taken notice of, and ren- 
dered him @ vefy popular preather. 


Ile ſoow after obtained two goed 
Hvings, beth ol them in QOxiorg- 
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ſhire, and, in the year 1678, he 


went as chaplain to Sir Francis 
Stewart, when he accompanied, to 


his own country, the famous count 


Gundamore, who had been many 


years ambaſſador from the court 
of Spain to that of England. In 


this journey the doctor's facetious 


and agreeable manner greatly in- 


gratiated him in the favour of 
count Gundamore. | 

Soon after his return he was 
appointed, by king Charles I. a3 
one of his chaplains, and, before 
1626, ſucceeded Dr. Bridges, as 
archdeacon of Oxford. In 1642 
he was, by virtue of the king's 


letters, created, with ſeveral others, 
doctor of divinity, And now, the 


rebellion being broke out, he 


ſheltered himſelf near Oxford; 


but very ſoon began to give proof; 
of a want of ſtedtaſtneſs, which 
occaſioned him the blame and cen- 
fure of many of his ancient friends 
among the clergy ; the molt of 


I whom choſe rather to live in po- 


verty durivg the aſurpation, than 
by a mean compliance with the 
times to betray the intereſts of 
the church, and the caute of their 


unhappy exiled ſovereign, For, 


when he ſaw the royal party ſo far 


declining, that their caufe began 


to appear defperate, he thought it 
the moiſt for his own intereſt to 
temporize, and appear to join in 
with the prevailing power. Nay, 
on Oliver Cromwelf's being raiſed 


to the protectorſhip, he even ſo far 


coincided with the meafures then 
purſued; as to ſutzmit to an exa- 
mination by the triers, in order to 
his bciog inducted into the rectory 
of Shilton in Berk ſhire, which had 
been vacated by the ejectment of 


one Thomas Lawrence, on account 


of his being uus cerpos mentis. He 


lived, however, to fee the reſtora- 


tion of king Charles II. in confe- 
quence of Which event the doctor 
threw | 


H O 
threw up the living he had held 
under the protector, and returned 
to Eiſley near Oxford, to live on 
his archdeaconry, and it is thought 
that, had he ſurvived, his poetry, 
and the fame of his learning and 
abilities, gave him ſo fair a chance 


for preferment, that, notwithſtand- 


ing his having acted a tempori- 
zing part, which had greatly in- 
jured him with the royaliſts, it 


was probable he would ſoon have 


been raiſed to a biſhopriek, or at 
the leaſt to a very rich deanery. 
But the irrefiſtible . monarch ſum- 
moned him away from the village 
of {ifley on the 2d day of October 
1661. Three days after which he 
was interred at the foot of biſhop 
King's monument, under the ſouth 
wall of the ifle, joining on the 
South fide to the choir of Chriſt 


Church cathedral, near the remains 
of William Cartwright and John 


Gregory. 8 
HFlilis writings are very numerous 

both in the claſſical and theologi- 
cal way; but he has only left one 
dramatic piece behind him, which 
is entitled, 

TEXNOT AMA. 4to. 1618. 
Wood relates an anecdote in re- 
lation to this play, which has ſome 
humour in it, and therefore may 
not prove unentertaining to our 
readers. He tells us that this 
piece had been publickly acted in 
Chriſt Church hall, in the year 
1917, but with no very great ap- 
plauſe; but that the wits of thoſe 
times, being willing to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves before the king, were 
reſolved, with leave, to act the 
lame comedy at Woodſtock. Per- 
miſſion being obtained, it was ac- 
cordingly acted on Sunday even- 
ing, Aug. 26, 1621. But, whe- 
ther it was too grave for his ma- 
jeſty and too ſcholaſtic for the au- 
dience, or whether, as ſome ſaid, 
the actors had taken too much 

Vol. J. : 
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wine before they began, in order 


to remoye their timidity. his ma- 
jeſty grew ſo tired wich the per- 


formance, that, after the firſt two 
acts were over, he ſeveral times 
made efforts to be gone. At 
length, however, being perſuaded 


by thoſe who were about him to 


have patience till it was over, leſt 
the young men ſhould be diſcou- 
raged by ſo apparent a ſlight 
ſhewn to them, he did fit it our, 
though much againſt his will. On 
which the following ſmart and in- 
genious epigram was made by a 
certain ſcholar : 


At Chriſt Church mzrr:age, done 
before the king, 

Left that their mates ſhould want 
an offering, | 

The king himſelf did air. What, 
1 pray? 

He offer'd twice or thrice. to go 
away. 


Home, JohN. This gentleman 
is a native of Scotland, and, I be- 
lieve, related to David Hume the 
hiſtorian. Our author was bred 


to the miniſtry in the Kirk of 


Scotland. But, notwithſtanding 


the rigour of that church, finding 
in his natural genius a bent to 


poetry, and not conceiving that 


tragedy, in which the principles of 


virtue, of morality, of filial duty, 


of pattiotie zeal, and of reverence 
for an over-ruling power, cou.d 
be inconſiſtent with the profeſſion 
of a religion, in which all theſe 
are in the ftrongeſt manner incul- 
cated and enjo:ned, he formed a 
dramatic piece, and preſenting it 
to the managers of the theatre at 
Edinburgh, at that time in a more 
flourithing condition than it had 
been for many years before, and 
vying, in every reſpec, as far as 
circumſtances would permit, with 
thoſe of this mẽtropolis, they ſaw 
its merit, readily accepted it, put 
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it info rehearſal and prepared 


for the performance of it in fuch 
a manner as might do honour to 
the author, and bring bath credit 
and cmolument to-*themſclves, 
Theſe tranſactions, hewever, com- 
ing to the knowleuge of the elders 
of che Kirk, they, in their great 
zeal, firſt remonſtrated with the 
author on the heinous crime he was 
committing ; but he, not quite ſo 
perfectly convinced as they would 
have. had him, of the iniquity of 
the act itſelf, unconſcious of any 


ill intention, and pretty thorough- 


ly perſuaded that his play would 
meet with a ſucceſs. from which 

he ſhould reap both fame and pro- 
fit, was not wiliing at once to de- 
Git, nor with his own. hands to 
pull down a fabrick he had, at 


the expence of much time and 


labour, been rearirg. They now 


ndeavour:d to terrify , the. per- 


formers from repreſenting it, but 
with no better ſucceſs. Author 
and actors were both equally in- 
eorrigible ; the piece was brought 
on, and met with that encourage- 
ment which its merit very juſtiy 
entitled it to. | 
then for theſe inceuſed elders to 
do, but in a public convocation to 
expel and for ever diſqualify for 
the miniſtry, not only this difc- 
bedient ſon, but even others, his 
friends, who were wicked enough 
either to keep him company, or 


go to ſee bis piece performed, and 


by various pamphlets, a. vertife- 
ments, &c. to thunder their Ana- 
themas againſt thoſe implements of 
Satan the actors, who had thus led 
aſide, or at leaſt abetted in his 
wandering, this loſt ſheep of the 
flock. However, as perſecution 
. moſt commonly defeats its own 
purpoſes, ſo did it happen in this 
caſe, for the ill treatment which 
Mr. Home had met with in his 
own country procured him a moſt 
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valuable protection in ap adjacent 
one. Being known to the earl of 
Bute, and that nobleman repre- 


ſenting the .circumſtances of this 


unreaſonable oppreſſion, exerciſed 
on a man of genius, to our preſent 
ſovereign, then 'prince of Wales, 
his royal highneſs ſtretched out his 
protecting hand to the author of 
Donglas, and, by ſetthng a very 
handſome penſion on him, ard 
ſheltering him under his own pa- 
tronage, put it out of the power 
of either bigbtry, envy, or malevo- 

. M. 
Home has ſince purſued his poe- 
tical talents, and produced mote 
dramatic pieces, which have been - 
brought on the ſtage in this city; 
but, whether through an eagerneſs 
to prove ſtill farther his inclina- 
tion to deſerve the favour he has 
met with, he has not allowed him- 
ſelf a ſufficient time for the plan- 
ning, digeſting, reconſidering, and 
correcting his works, or that in his 
firſt play the diffidence of a your g 
author might make him more ready 
to aſk and to purſue the judgment 
of others, or from any other cavſe 
I know not, but Douglas ſeems ſtill 
to ſtand as Mr. Home's maſter- 
piece in dramatic writing. He hs 
never ſince reſumed his clerical 
profeſſion, but enjoys a place under 


the government, which he. obtain- 


ed many years ago. It was re- 
ported not long ſince that he had 
ſome pretenſions to the title of 
earl ot Dunbar, but on what ground 
we have not learned. His plavs, 
which are all tragedies, are eu- 
titled as follows : 
1. Douglas. FT. 8vo. 1757. 
208, 1755. 
3. The Siege of Aquileia, T. 8 vo. 
1760. | 5 
4. The Fatal Diſcovery. T. & vo. 
1769. 5 
9. Alonzo, T. 8vo. 1773. 
6. Alfrid, T. 8 vo. 1778. 
| HoPER, 
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Horka, Mrs. This lady was 
the daughter of one Mr. Harford, 
a very eminent vpholſerer and 
cahinet-maker in the city, and 
married to a perſon of the ſame 
occupation in Cornhill, to whom 

ſhe brought no inconſiderable ſor- 
tune. Rut, though Mr. Hoper's 
circumſtances were, at the firit ſet- 
ting out in lite, fully adequate to 
that fortune, and that, for ſome 
time, he continued, ſucceſsful in 
buliveſs, yet a vain. defire, which 
is no uncommon frailty among 
perſons in trade in this metropo- 
lis, of ſupporting a figure ſome- 
what greater than his rank in life 
required, together with a ieal de- 
cline in the buſineſs itſelf, in a 
ſew years conſiderably impaired 


his circumſtances. Yet, even at 


his death, they were found not ſo 
Dory ſhattered,. but that a little 
care and a continuance of good 
ae might have fully retrieved 
them, Bur, having left. behind 
him only a wite and one ſon, nei- 
ther of them experienced in trade, 
and the latter Even. too young to 
conduct 1 it, the buline!s was now 
obliged to be carried on by jour- 
ney men only, who, probably tak- 
ng advantage of the ignorance of 
their miſtreſs, or at leaſt not act- 
iag with the fame affiduity for 
another as they might have done 


tor their o n ee e emolu- 


ment, ſhe foon tound herſelf in- 
volved in too large a concern for 
her to manage, and therefore pru- 
dently threw. up buſineſs before it 
had plunged her.into difficulties 
beyond her power of extricating 
herſelf from, Having ſold off her 
Rock in trade, and ſettled her af- 
fairs, ſhe now conſidered of ſome 
method, whereby ſhe might find 


means to increaſe, rather than di- 


minith, the little. pittance ſhe was 
at preſent poſſeſſed of. Being a 
. woman of a rightly imagination 
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and actire mind, the pen appeared 


to her no improbable reſource ; 


and dramatic writing was that to 
which her genius found its ſtiong- 
eſt bent. Hiere, Hamers te had, 
P haeton-like, undertaken too ar- 
duous a talk for her to perform. 
For, though ſne wrote three or 
ſour pieces, none of them were ac- 
cep:ed by the managers; and when, 


at her own expence, ſhe found 


means to have two of them repre- 
ſented, one at the little play-houſe 
in Goodman's-Fielde, and the other 
at the little theatre in the Hay» 


; Market, the ſucceſs they met with 


was a ſufticient vindication of the 


manager's refuſal of them, 2 


titles were, 
1. Edward the Black Pri ince, T. 
N. P. 
2. Queen Tragedy reſtored, Bur. 
8va. e 
Mrs. Hoper's good underfiand- 
ing, however, at length, opening 


her eyes to the diſſiculties that at- 


tended on the performance of this 


plan, ſhe retired with her fon, 
now grown up, to Enfield in Mid- 


dleſex, where the latter, Who had 
a liberal education, ſet up a ſchool, 
in wh ch he met with good ſue⸗ 
ceſs; and which, ſince his death, 


which happened many years ago, 


was continued under the care of 
our authoreſs. 
HorkIxs, CHARLES, This gen- 


tleman was ſoa ot Dr, Ezekiel 
Hopkins, biſhop of Londonderry 


in Ireland. to which kingdom our 
author, who was born in Devon- 
ſhire, was carried over very young, 


and received the early parts of 


his education in Trinity College, 
Dublin. _Fiom, thence he was ſent 
to England, and compleated his 
ſtudies in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where be became. a mem- 


ber of Queen's College, and took 


the degree, of A, B. 1688. On 
the breaking out of the: wars in 
R 2 | Ireland. 
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Treland, he went thither, and, en- 
tering into the ſervice of king 
William, exerted his early valour 
in the cauſe of his country, its 
religion and liberties. Theſe wars 
being at an end, he returned again 
to his native land, where he fell 
into the acquaintance and eſteem 
of gentlemen, whoſe age and ge- 
nius were moſt agreeable to his 
OWN. = 

In 1694, he publiſhed ſome 
«© Epiſtolary Poems and Tranſla- 
« tions;” and in 169g The Hif- 


« tory of Love,” which by the 


ſweetneſs of his numbers and ea- 
ſineſs of his thoughts procured 
bim conſiderable reputation. With 
Mr. Dryden in particular he be- 
came a great favourite. He af- 
terwards publiſhed “ The Art of 
„Love,“ ** which, Jacob ſays, ad- 
* ded to his fame, and happiiy 
& brought him acquainted with 
the earl of Dorſet and other per- 
6“ ſons of diſtinction, who were 
&« fond ot his company, through 
„the agreeableneſs of his temper 
6 and the pleaſantry of his con- 
6% verſation. It was in his power 
* to have made his fortune in any 
* ſcene of life; but he was always 
es more ready to ſerve others than 
* mincful ot his own affairs; and 
* by the exceſſes of hard drink- 
o ing, and a too paſſionate fond- 
« neſs for the fair ſex, he died a 


* martyr to the cauſe in the thirty- 


& fixth year of his age.” His 
death happened about the begin- 
ning of the year 170. 

In his dramatic writings his ge- 
nius led him to tragedy; the pieces 
he has left behind him being the 
three following: 

1. Pyrrbus, king of Epirus. T. 
4t0. 1695. | EE, 

2. Boadicea, Queen of Britain, 
T. 4to. 1697. N 

3. Friendſhip improved, T. to. 
3699 | ” 
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Horne, TroMAs, jun. This 
author has publiſhed one drama, 
which was ſold by himſelf at the 
grammar ſchool at Stow on the 
Wold, Glouceſterſhire, called, 

Damon and Phebe, M. E. Zvo. 
1774 

Hog DEN, HILDEBRNAN D. Was 
the ſon of Dr. Horden, miniſter 
of Twickenham, in Middleſex. He 
was an actor as well as an author. 
Hs flouriſhed in the rejgn of Wil- 
liam III. and, being poſſeſſed of 
almoſt every requiſite for eminence 
in the dramatic profeſſion, was 
daily growing into favour with 
the public, when unfortunately, 
after having been about ſeven - 
years upon. the ſtage, he loſt his 
life in a frivolous, raſh, accidental 
quarrel, which he fell into at the 
bar of the Roſe tavern, as he was 
paſſing through that houſe, in or- 
der to go to rehearſal. On oc- 
caſion of his death, one colonel 
Burgeſs, a gentleman, who was 
reſident at Venice, and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction, were obliged 
to take their trial; but were hon- 
oprably acquitted, it appearing to 
have been a mere accidental ven- 
cont”e, YE: 

Among other perfections, ne- 
ceſſary to his profeſſion, he poſ- 
ſeſſed a perſon ſo remarkably hand- 
ſome, that, after he was killed, 
ſeyeral ladies, very well dreſſed, 
came in maſks, which were then 
greatly worn, and ſome even open- 
ly and in their own coaches, to 
viſit him in his ſhrowd. 

The author of the dramatic ca- 
talogues have aſcribed to him one 
play, entitled, 

Neglected Virtze. ' T. 4to. 1696. 
But it appears, from the Preface, 
&c. that it was only put into his 
hands by a friend. 

Mr. Horden was buried in 2 
vault in the pariſh- church of St. 
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Hoven, J. This gentleman is 
of the Inner-Temple, and author 
of an opera acted at Drury-Lane, 
for the benefit of Miſs Younge, in 
the year 1778, entitled, | 
Second Thought is brſf, 8vo, 
1778. 
5 The Hon. EDo WAR), 
Eſq; This gentleman was much 
more illuftrious from his birth and 
family, than from the brillian&y 
of his genius, being brother to 
the earl of Berkſhire and to Sir 
Robert Howard, whom we ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to mention. 
Poetry was his paſſion rather than 
his talent, and, though he wrote 
many plays and an epic poem, he 
gained no reputation by any of 
them; but, on the contrary, only 
furniſhed food for the wits of that 
time, who have treated him very 
ſeverely ; particularly the earl of 
Rocheiter, in an invective againſt 
his comedy of the Six Day's Ad- 
venture, and the earl of Dorſet, 
that % good man with the worft- 
ratured Mie, in a copy of verſes 
addreſſed to him on his poem of 
the Britiſh Princes. CS 
Mr. Howard lived in king 
Charles JT's reign ; but the parti- 
cular dates either of his birth or 
death do not and on record. 
The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him are the following 1 
1. Uſurfer, T. 4to. 1668. 
Ne Six Day's Adventure, C. 4to. 
1671, 
3. Woman's Conqueſi, T. C. 
4t0. 1671. . 
= Man of New-Market. C. 4to. 
107 f. | | 
5. The Change of Crownes, A 
Play, N. P. 
e London Gentleman. C. 
7. The United Kingdoms. N. P. 
{See The Rehearſal.) _ | 
Howanp, The Hon. IAuxs, 
Eſq; This gentleman was alſo of 
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the Berkſhire family, and was con- 
temporary with the laſt-mentioned 
author. He wrote two plas, 
which were repreſented with ſue- 
ceſs, and held in eſteem in their 
time; and likewiſe altered another, 
which was frequently acted. Their 
titles are, 5 

I. All Miſtalen. C. 4to. 1672. 
3 The Engliſb Monffeur. C. to. 
1674. 

A Romeo and Fuliet, T. Com. 
(not printed.) 
In regard to the laſt- mentioned 
piece, a more particular account 


of it may be ſeen in the ſecond vo- 


lume of this 
title. 

How b, Sir Roß ER T, Knt. 
This gentleman was brother to 
the earl of Berkſhire, and to Mr. 
Edward Howard before-mention- 
ed, His mother was one of the 
daughters and coheireſſes of Wil- 
liam lord Burghley. Wood ac- 
quaints us, that he received his 
education under Dr. Edward Drope, 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He was not leſs ſteadily attach- 


work, under its own 


ed, than the reſt of his family, 


to the intereſts of that unhap- 
py monarch king Charles I. and, 
with the reſt of them, ſuffer- 
ed conſiderably in the maintain- 
ing his Joyalty to that cauſe. 


| He had, however, the honour of 


knighthood beſtowed on him for 
his gallant behaviour in reſcuing 
the lord Wilmot, lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the king's forces, who was 
wounded and taken priſoner at 
Cropley-Bridge fight on the 2gth 
of june 1644. At the Reſtoration 
he was choſen one of the burgeſles 
for Stockbridge 1n Hampſhire, to 
ſerve 1n the parliament which be- 
gan at Weſtminſter on the 8th of 
May 1661, and, on the 19th of 
June 1678, was promoted to the 
place of auditor of the Exchequer, 
at that time worth ſeveral thouſand 
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pounds per ann. But this prefer- his behaviour to others, and poſ- 
ment was generally confidered as. ſeſſed of an inſufferable- hare of. 
a reward for the ſervices he had vanity and ſelf ſufficiency in re. 
done the crown in aſſiſling to ca- gard to his own abilities, it is. 
jo, the parliament out of money. not improbable that theſe quali- 
In 1679 be was elected member, ties might create him an enmity 
for Caſtle- See in. Norfolk, for among his contemporary wits 
which place, after the Revolution who would perhaps have readily 
was effected, we find him fitting ſubſcribed to the merits he really 
as repreſentative i in the firſt parlia- poſſeſied, had he not ſeemed to 
ment under king William III. aim at a ſuperiority which he had 
and, about the 16th of Feb. 1688, no claim to; in conſequence of 
he was admitted to the privy- which Dryden wrote a ſevere criti- 
council, took the oaths, and be- ciſm on his Duke of Lerma; Shad- 
came a very rigid proſecutor of well pointed him out under the 
the Nonjurors, diſclaiming all character of Sir Poſitive Atall, in 
kind of converſation or intercourſe his comedy called, 77 Imperti- 
wich any of that character. The ments; and the duke of Bucking- 
incidents cf his lite are not very ham intended, and had even made 
numerous. or at leaſt not recorded; him, the hero of his Rehearſal, un- 
but in 1692, when he can ſcarcely der the name of Bilboa, althovzb, 
be ſuppoſed much leſs than ſeventy after the play had been topped ftom- 
years of age, he married Mrs., repreſentation by the plague in 
Dives, who was one of, the maids. 1665, that nobleman altered his 
of honour to queen Mary. He plan, and pointed the artillery of 
lived however ſeveral years after- his ſatire againſt a much greater 
wards, and died on the 3d Sept. name, in the character of Baycs, 
1698. retaining only ſome few ſtrokes 
With reſpect to Sir Robert againſt Sir Robert, in parodies on 
Howard's abilities, they appear to certain paſſages in his plays. Vet, 
have occaſioned debates among notwithit-nding all this virulence. 
the writers; Langbaine, Jacob, againſt him, I cannot look on him 
and Gildon, ſpeaking i in very warm. as an author devoid of genius, 
terms in his commendation; while fince two of his pieces, viz.-The In- 
Cibber, on the contrary, will al- dian Quren and The Committee, con- 
low him no hi gher claim to notice tinued for a long time favourites 
in the republic of letters, than that with the public, and the latter, 
of being. brother-in-law to Dryden. even to this day, when even the 
Ie is true, indeed, that ſome of his ſpecies of character againſt which 
contemporary, writers, and thoſe the ſatire of it is principally aim- 
of eminence too, among whom ed, viz. the Roundheads and puri- 
were Mr. Dryden himſelf, Mr. tanical Zealots, is totally aboliſhed 
Shadwell, and the duke of Buck and forgotten among us, is ſtill 
ingham, have pretty rigidly hand- frequentiy performed, and never 
led him and his works: but, as it makes its appearance without giv- 
is generally” acknowledged that ing ſatisfaction to the audience, 
Sir Robert was a man of a very and producing all the effects which 
obſtinate and poſitive temper, ſu- the true wis comica ever has on the 
percilious, haughty, and over- mind. A certain ſign that the 
in e to the eee et in pay mult ere ſome, if not a 
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capital ſhare of merit, His liſt of 
dramatic pieces is confined to ſe- 
ven in number, vis. 
1. Bliad Zach. C. 8vo. 1650. 
2. Jurprisal. "T. ©. 1665. 
Committee. C. fol. 1665. 
4. Veftal Virgin. T. fol. 1565. 
9. Iudian Ducen.. T. fol. 100g. 
6. Great Favourite. T. C. 4to. 
F 
"7, LO0 Con ueft of China by the 
Tartars. K. . 

HowaRD, Gorces EDMoNnD. 
This author is ſtill liviog, and 

ractiſes as an attorney in Dublin, 
ji je is the writer of ſeveral law 
books publiſhed in Ireland, chiefly 
relating to the roceedings of the 
courts" in that eingdom. In one 
of the ludicrous notes to the epit- 
tie from George Faulkner to him 
(printed in the Bachelor), he is 
{id to be deſctnded from the be- 
fore-menticned Edward Howard, 
but I know not What degree* of 
credit this aſſertion is intitled to. 
His Muſe began. to exert herſelf 
very late in life; for he tells us, in 
the preface to The Siege , Tamor, 
that he was fifty years of age be- 
fore he commenced a dramatic 
author. He Tays "alſo, that he 
could challenge the x örld tb find 
ia any of his publicarions, poetical, 
political, or otherwiſe, a lingle! ſy1- 
Jable to the prejudice 'of his* neigh- 
bour, or to che peace of ſociety in 
any reſpect.; againſt truth, or the 


ſtricteſt princif! les of religion and . 


virtue, He might boaſt, with 


equal veracity, chat his dramatic | 


performances have confined their 
at acks to our patience, withoor the 
leaſt invaſion of our feelings; that 
he has neither compelled tears, nor 
excited terror; but that all his 
readers have found themſelves in 
a ſtate of as perfect tranquillicy 
at the cloſe of his tragic ſcenes, a 45 
at the opening of the. 


He is the author of, 
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r. Almeyda; or, The Rival 
Aings.' To i 1970. £2 
2. The Siege of f amr. T. 8vo. 
1773. „ 
In the notes to the before- men- 
tioned epiſtle, he 1 is ſaid to be the 
author of, 
The Female Gamefter, C. in 
MS. | | 
 Howerr, JauEs, Eſq. This 
gentleman was horn about the lat- 
ter end of June or beginning of 
July 1594. at Abermarlis in Caer- 
marthenſhire, South-Wales; of 
which Place His father, at that 
time, was miniſter. He received 
the firſt part of his education and 
grammar learning at the free- 
ſchoo! of *Hereford, from whence, 
before he was quite fixteen years 
of age, he was {ent to Jeſus Col- 
jege 1 in Oxford, Here he finiſhed 
his ecademical ſtedies, and took 
the degree of motter of arts. On 
his quirting the univerſity, he ac- 
quired the efteem and friendſhip 
of Sir Robert Manſel, by whole 
means, together with "Give ſmall 
aſſiſtances from his father, he was 
enabled, in the year 1618, to go 
abroad, where he continued three 
years on his travels through 
France, tale and the Low Coun- 
tries, Þy which he made himſelf 


Perfectly maſter of the living Jag- 


guapes, and every other branch of 
uſeful Knowledge z and, ſo great 
was the reputation of his abilities, 

that, ſoon after his return, he was 
made choice of by king James I. 

to be ſent on a negotiation to the 
court of Madrid, for the recovery 
of the Spaniſh Monarch, a very 
rich Engliſn ſhip, which had been 
ſeized by the vice-roy of Sardinia, 
for his maſter's uſe, under pretence. 
of prohibited goods having been 
found in it. 


During his abſence he was led | 
ed, in 1622, fellow of jeſus Col-. 


Tek and, being in favour With 
4 Emanuel 
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Emanuel lord Scroop, lord preſi- 
dent of the North, was by bim 
appointed his ſecretary, on his 
return. This poſt calling him to 
reſide at Vork, he formed ſuch an 
intereſt in that county, as to pro- 
cure his being elected burgeſs ſor 
. the corporation of Richmond, by 
the ſuffrages of the mayor and al- 
dermen of that corporation, to ſit 
in the parliament, which began at 
Weſtminſter in 1627; and, in the 
year 1631, was made ſecretary to 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, who was 
appointed ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary at the court of Copenhagen, 
on a commiſſion of condolement 
on the death of king Charles I's 
grandmother, Sophia, queen-dow- 
ager of Denmark; on which oc- 
caſion Mr, Howell very eminently 
diſtinguiſned himſelf by ſeveral 
ſpeeches delivered in Latin before 
the king of Denmark, ſetting forth 
the occaſion of the embaſly. | 

On his retuin to Ergland, he 
was put into many beneficial em- 
ployments, and, about the begin- 
ning of the civil war, was appoint- 
ed, by king Charles I. one of the 
clerks of the privy council. But, 
although theſe poſts were equally 
lucrative and honourable, he does 
not ſeem to have been maſter of 
much oeconcmy, for when, in the 
year 1642, he was fſcized by the 
committee of parliament, and ſent 
to the Fleet Priſon, where, by the 
courſe of his letters, it is evident 
he continued till after the death of 
the king, we find he was obliged 
to have recourſe to his pen for a 
ſubſiſtence, which at that time, 
before the trade of authorſhip bad 
been ſo hackneyed as of late years 
it has been, was no deſpicable em- 


ployment ; and Mood tells us that 


it brought him in a very comfort- 
able ſubfiſtence. | g 
This long and diſagreeable con- 


finement, together with the nar- 
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rowneſs of his circumſtances, and 
the laborious manner in which he 
was compelled to provide for him- 
ſelf, ſeemed to have ſhaken the 
firmneſs of Mr. Howell's political 
attachments; for, during the re- 
bellion, we find him temporizing 
with the prevailing party, and in- 
clinable to enter into their mea- 
ſures; for which reaſon, though 
they ſeem not to have accepted of 
his ſervices, yet, at the Reſtora- 
tion, he was not reinſtated in his 
place of clerk of the council, but 
only appointed the king's hiſtorio- 
grapher, being the firſt in England 
who ever bore that title. But this 
being a place of no great emolu- 
ment, he was obliged to continue 
his trade of writing to the laſt. 
He lived to an advanced age, and 
died in the beginning of Novem- 


ber 1666, being then in his 73d 


ear. IDE 
: As he was almoſt one of the firſt 
among our Engliſh authors who 
introduced writing for a liveli- 
hood, fo is he likewiſe one among 
the moſt voluminous of thoſe who 
have applied the a: % W. of 
literature to that purpoſe, having 
written and tranflated no leſs than 
forty-nine ſeveral books, excluſive 
of one dramatic piece, which he 
wrote while he was at Paris, and 
which was preſented there at courc 
no leſs than ſix times by the king 
and grandees in perſon, entitled, 
| Nuptiais of Peleus and Thelis, 
Com. and Maſque, 4to. 1654. 
Mr. Howell was, undoubtedly, 
a man of moſt extenſive know- 
ledge, a moſt perfect linguiſt, and 
very well verſed in modern hiſ- 
tory, more eſ-ecially thoſe of the 
countries through which he had 
travelled. His letters are ex- 


tremely entertaining, and convey 


anecdotes and obſervations that - 
might by no other means have 


been handed down to us, and 


ſpeak 


H O 
ſpeak their author to have been no 
bad politician. And as to poetry, 
though he has been little more 
than a dabbler in it, yet he has a 
conſiderable ſnare of fancy, and 
his numbers are ſmoother and 
more harmonious than thoſe of 
moſt of the writers of that time. 
He lies buried on the north-ſide of 


the Temple church, with the fol- 


lowing inſcription over him, pro- 
bably written by himſelf in his 
life-time. 

Jacobus Howell. Cambro-Bri- 
taunus, Regis Hifforiographus (in 
Anglia primus); qui, poſt warias 
perigrinationes, tandem Natur Cur- 
um peregit ; ſatur Aunorum & 
Fame, Domi, foriſgue huc uſque er- 
raticus; hic flæus. 1666. 

Hucuts, JohN. This amiable 
man, and elegant author, was the 
ſon of a citizen of London, and 
was born at Marlborough in Wilt- 
ſhire, on the 2gth of Jan. 1677, 
but received the rudiments of his 
education in private ſchools at 
London. Even in the very earlieſt 
parts of life his genius ſeemed to 


ſhew itſelf equally inclined to each 


of the three ſiſter arts, muſic, 
poetry, and deſign, in all which he 
made a very conſiderable progreſs. 
To his excellence in theſe quali- 
fhcations, his contemporary and 
friend, Sir Richard Steele, bears 
the following extraordinary teſti- 
monial. He may“ (ſays that 
author) “ be the emulation of 
more perſons of different talents 
than any one I have ever known. 
His head, hands, or heart, were 
* always employed in ſomething 
„ worthy imitation, His pencil, 
* his bow, or his pen, each of 
* which he uſed in a maſterly 
manner, were always directed to 
<* razſe and entertain his own mind, 
or that of others, to a more 
chearful proſecution of what is 
© noble and virtuous.” Such is 
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the evidence horne to his talents 
by a writer of the firſt rank; yet 
he ſeems, for the moſt part, to 
have purſued theſe and other po- 
lite ſtudies little farther than by 
the way of agreeable amuſements, 
under frequent confinement, occa- 
ſioned by indiſpoſition on a vale- 
tudinarian ſtate of health. 

Mr. Hughes had, for ſome time, 
an employment in the office of 
ordnance, and was ſecretary to 
two or three commiſſioners under 


the great-ſeal for the purchaſe of 


lands, in order to the better ſerv- 
ing the docks and harbours at 
Portſmouth, Chatham, and Har- 
wich. 

In the year 1717 the lord chan- 
cellor Cowper, to whom our au- 
thor had not long been known, 
thought proper, without any pre- 
vious ſolicitation, to nominate him 
his ſecretary for the commiſhons 
of the peace, and to diſtinguiſh 
him with ſingular marks of his fa- 
vour and affection; and, upon his 
lordſhip's laying down the great 
ſeal, he was, at the particular re- 
commendation of this his patron, 
and with the ready concurrence of 
his ſucceſſor the earl of Maccleſ- 
field, continued in the ſame em- 
ployment, which he held till the 
time of his deceaſe, the 17th of 
Feb. 1719, being the very night 
on which his celebrated tragedy of 
The Sicge of Damaſcus made 1ts firſt 
appearance on the ſtage; when, 
after a life moſtly ſpent in pain 
and ſickneſs, he was carried off by 
a conſumption, having hut barely 
compleated his 42d year, and at 
a period in which he had juſt ar- 
rived at an agreeable competence, 
and was advancing, with rapid 
ſteps. towards the pinnacle of fame 
and fortune, He was privately 
buried in the vault under the chan» 
cel of St. Andrew's church in Hol- 
bourn. 

As 
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As a man, the worthy mention 
made. of bim by numbers of his 
contem orery writers is ſufficient 
to give us the molt exalted idea of 
bis virtues; and, as a writer, no 
ſtronger proof can be offered of the 
eſteem he was held in by the trueſt 
judges of poetry, than to mention 
that the great Mr. Addiſon, after 
having ſuffered the four firlt Acts 
of his tragedy to lie by him for 
ſeveral years, without purting the 
finiſhing hand to the piece, at 
length fixed on Mr. Hughes, whom 

e earneſtly perſuaded. to under- 
take the taſk, as the only perſon 


capable of adding a fifth Act to it. 


And though that author afterwards 
thou == proper to undertake it 


from any diffidence of Shy genes 
man's abilities, but from 
reflection that no one could have 
ſo. perfect a notion of his deſign 
as himſelf, who had been ſo long 
and fo carefully thinking of it. 

Our author's poetical works are 
numerous, but it is not our buſi- 
neſs in this place to take notice of 
any but his dramatic nene, 
which are as follows: 

1. The Mijantbrope. C. 1709. 

2. Calyp/o and Te elemachus. * O. 
8yo. 1712. 

3. Apollo and Daphne. M. 1716. 


4. The Sicge of Damajers. . 


8vO. 1720. 

5. Orgſtes. T. from . 
One ſcene only. 

6. The Miſern. C. from Moliere. 
The firſt Act only 

7. Cupid and Hymen, FM, 

4 he three laſt were originally 

de in his works, 2 vols. 12mo. 


57 x ** Analaſont Juen 4 the Goths. 
Written in 1695, at the age of 
* th ſtill in MS. 
9. Sophy Mirza, T. Still in MS. 
Mr. Hughes wrote two Acts of 
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If, yet it was by no means, 
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2-0 
this play, which was huſhed by 


Mr. Duncombe. 

IHRES, THomas. Was the 
author of one 1 ancient play, 
entitled, 

. 12mo. 1587, 

Hur, Taomas. A performer 
on Covent-Garden theatre, and 
deputy-manager there, He has 
deported himſelf with great pro- 
priety in private life, and at least 
with good ſenſe on the ſtage. He 
is the author and reformer of the 
following pieces: 

15 The Abjent Man. F. 1764. N. 
2. Pharnaces, O. 1765. gro. | 
; 3. Toe Spaniſh Lady. M. E. 1765. 

vo. | 
a 4. Alli i the Right, F. 1766. N. 

5. The Perplexitces, from Tuke, 
C1767. Sl. 

6. Toe Hairy Favour. M. 1767, 
8yo. 1 20D 
7. The Royal Merchant. from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, O. I 

8vo., | 

8. The Prodigal Son, Orar. : — z. 
4to. 

9. Henry the Second; or, The Fall 
of Roſamond, T. 1774. 8v0. 

10. Edward aud Eleonora. from 
Thomſon. T. 1775. Svo. 

11. The Comedy of Errors. from 
Shakſpeare. 1779..N. E 

Homennys, AE This gen- 
tleman is known only as the au- 
thor of one piece, called, Le clezel 
Lues. O. 4to. 1733. 

_ Hunt, WILLIAM. This gen- 
tleman, Whincop tells us, was a 
collector of exciſe, and wrote one 
play, which was never acted, but 
was printed at York, entitled, 

The Fall of Tarquin. T. 1210. 
1713. 

The ſame author informs us, that 
it is a moſt wretched piece, and, as 

a ſpecimen of 1 its merit, quotes - 

Ove - the 


Bo 


HU 


tie following very extraordinary 
line: | 

And the tall trees flood cureling in 

a row. ; 

HunTER, GovERNOR, In the 
title-page of the only copy of the 
play after mentioned, 
row in the collection of Thomas 
Pearſon, Eſq. Coxeter has put 
the name of Governor Hunter as 


the author. 
imagine was colonel Robert Hun- 


ter, who, in the year 1710, was 


ſent to the government of New 
York with 2700 Palatines to ſettle 
there, He had been appointed 
lieutenant governor of Virginia, 


but was. taken by the French in © 
New 
York he went to England in 1719, 
and, npon the acceſſion of George 


his voyage thither. From 


the Second, was continued go- 
vernor of New York and the Jer- 
ſeys. Upon account of his health 
he obtained 
Jamaica, where he arrived Fe- 


bruary 1727-8, a and died March 31, 


1734. The piece he is declared 
by Coxeter to be 8 author of is 
called, . 
5 F. _ 

HoursT, RopterT. - This gen- 
tleman 1 know nothing of, only 
that he was an officer, and the au- 
thor of one play, which was acted 
with no very great ſucceſs, en- 

titled, 

" Roman Maid. T. 8vo. 1725. 

Hype, HENRY, Logp Hr 
AND CoRNRURTY. This nobleman 
was eldeſt jon of the laſt earl of 
Clarendon. He was not more diſ- 


tinguiſhed by his birth and fortune 


than by his virtues and abilities, 
© He was, ſays Mr. Walpole, up- 
right, calm, ſteady; his vir- 
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which is, 


This gentleman we 


the government of 


XY 
© tues were of the gentleſt com- 


„ plexion, yet of the firmeſt tex- 
© ture: vice could not bend him, 


nor party warp him; even his 


„ own talents could not miſſead 
„ him. Though a maſter of elo- 
„ quence, he preferred juitice and 
« the love of his country to all the 


5 applauſe which the violence of 


* the times in which he lived 
& was ſo prodigal of beſtowing on 
„ orators who diſtinguiſh them- 


* ſelves in any faction; but the 


<< tinſel of popularity and the in- 
* trinfic of corruption were equal- 
ly his contempt. He ſpoke, nor 
ce wrote, nor acted, for fame. As 
goodneſs was the object and end 
of all his actions, can that lite 
ebe obſcure? can thoſe writings. 
„ which breathe his ſoul not 58 
5 valuable, when we are aſſur- 
ed by the greateſt authority, 
© and that too of one who knew 
„him well, that it is a teſt of vir- 
e tue to diſdain whatever He dif- 
& doined?” He was created D. C. 

L. by the univerſity of Oxford, 

Dec. 6, 1728, and was killed by a 
fall from his horſe in France on the 
2d of May, 1758. He was author 
of a few pamphlets, publiſhed with- 
our his name; of ſome tragedies ' 
ſtill in manuſcript; and of a co 


medy, called, 


The M. Halbes; ; or, The Happy . Ke- 


HVLAND, WILLIAM. Is ſaid, 
in the ticle- page of the only Work 
which we ever ſaw by him, to have 
been a farmer i in Suſſex, His Play 
is called, 

The Shipwreck, D. P. 1746. 8 vo. 
Dedicated to Edward . 
2 | 


fentment. 8 vo. 1758. 
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B. By theſe initials we find 

J @ 2 piece diſtinguiſhed, which 

bears the title of, 5 
The Baſhful Lovers. # pl GX 

J. G. or Jacos, GIL ES. By 

theſe initials Mr. Jacob has thought 

proper to diſtinguiſn himſelf in his 


Poetical Regifter, or Lives and Cha- 
rafters of the Engliſh Dramatic Ports, 


Zvo. 1719, p. 318. And, as no 
Writer has given us any account of 


him but himſelf, I cannot pretend 


to offer to my readers any thing ſo 
ſatisfactory concerning him as the 
repetition of his own words. 

He is (ſays he, ſpeaking in the 
third perſon) the ſon of a conſider- 


able malſter of Romſey, in the. 


county of Southampton, at which 
place he was born anno 1686. His 


mother is of the family of the 


Thornburgh's in Wilts, one of 
whom was biſhop of Worceſter, in 
the "reign of king Charles I. and 
two of them attended the royal 
exile, He was bred to the law 
under a very eminent attorney ; 
and has ſince been fteward and ſe- 
cretary to the honourable William 


Blathwayt, Eſq; a celebrated cour- 


tier in the reign of king William, 
and who enjoyed great preferments 
in the ſtate in the late and preſent 
reign. 

He was author of two drama- 
tie pieces, Viz. 

1. Love in a Wood, F,12mo.1714. 

2. Soldier's laft State. C. 


For the firſt of theſe, which, how- 


ever, was never acted, he apolo- 
gized that it was written in three 
or four days, and before the author 
was any ways acquainted with the 
ſtage, or poetical writings ; and as 
to the latter, he only informs us 


1723. 
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that he had ſuch a piece prepared 
for the tage. | 
Mr. Jacob followed the profeſ- 
ſion of the law, and wrote ſeveral 
books in that ſcience, ſome of 
which are ſtill held in eſteem, par- 
ticularly his Law Dictionary: and 
indeed works of compilement ſeem 
to have ſuited his talent rather 
than thoſe of genius; for it muſt 
be confeſſed that his Poetical Re- 
giller, notwithſtanding ſome few 
errors in it, is by much the belt 
bock of the kind hitherto extant ; 
and yet ſo little merit had his own 
dramatic pieces, that, according 
to Whincop, Dr. Sewel, who was 
by no means remarkable for ill- 
nature, on reading his farce called 
Love in a Wood, wrote the follow- 
ing very ſevere lines in the title- 
page ; 
Parent of Darkneſs! genuine ſon of 
night ; 
7 eclipſe, without one ray of 
light: : 
Born ewhen dull midnight bells for 
Funerals chime, 
Jui at the cloſing of the Bellman's 


rbime. 
Mr. Jacob died the 8th of May, 


1744. * N 
Jacos, S HILDEBRAN D. This 


gentlemau we believe to be yet 


living at a very advanced age. He 


is deſcended from Sir John Jacob 
of Bromley, one of the farmers of 
the cuſtoms, who was created 2 
barcnet, Jan. 11, 1664. He is the 
author of a volume of Poems, and 
ſeveral] ſeparate publications, be- 

ſides the following Plays: 

1. The Fatal Conſtangy. T. 8vo. 


2. The- 


JE 
2. The Ne of Plays; conſiſting 
of three Comedies, viz. 
1. The Prodigal Ręform d. 
2. The Happy Conflancy. 
3. The Tryal of Conjugal Love. 
Bvo. 1738. | 
JACKMAN, —— A gentle- 
man of Ireland who was brought 
up to the law. He is ſtill living, 
and author of, | | 
1. The Milefan. B. O. 8vo. 1776. 
2. Al the World's a Stage. F. 
8vo. 1777. ; 
| Jackson, —. A native of 
the county of Weſtmorland, who we 
are told was brought up to trade, but 
relinquiſhed it in order to try his 
fortune on the ſtage. "Though pol- 
ſeſſed of a good perſon and ſome 
judgment, he was but an indif- 
ferent performer, owing to the 


diſadvantages of a harſh voice and 


rovincial accent, He is the huſ- 
bn of Mrs. Jackſon late of 
Cover.t-Garden theatre, and has 
produced the following Plays: 
1. Eifrid, T. 1775s» N. E. 
1 2. The Britiſh Heroiuc. T. 1778. 
. 1 
1 3. Sir William Wallace. T. 1780. 
DT of | | 
Jackson, ——, A gentleman 
of this name is in the ſecond vo- 
lume of Hughes's Letters, p. 190. 
{aid to be the tranſlator of, 
Ajax. T. trom Sophocles, 12mo. 
1710. 


Jaques, T. An author of tbe 


reign of king Charles I. of whom 
nothing is known but that he pro- 
duced one piece now in MS. in the 
library of lord Shelburne, called, 
The Queen of Corſica, T. 
IEFTREYSC, GEORGE, Was the 
ſon of Chriſtopher Jeffreys of Wel- 
dron, in Northamptonſhire, -and 
nephew to James lord Chandois. 
He was born in the year 1678, was 
- educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool un- 
der Dr. Buſby, and admitted of 


Trinity College, Cam bridge, 1694, 


5 
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. 

where he took the degrees in arts. 
In 1701, he was elected fellow of 
his college, and preſided in the 
philoſophy ſchools as moderator 


in 1700. He was alſo ſub-orator 
for Dr, Ayloffe ; but not going 
into orders within eight years as 
the itatutes of Trinity College re- 
quire, he quitted his fellowſhip in 
1709. In the words of one of his 
contemporaries (the vice chancellor 
Dr. Walker), “ he performed his 
$5 exerciſes in the college and uni- 
„ verſity with applauſe, which, 
„wich a gentee] modelt deport- 
„ ment, gained him much eſteem.” 
Though Mr. Jeffreys was calied to 
the bar, he never practiſed the 
law; but after acting as ſecretary 
to Dr. Hartſtonge, biſhop of Derry, 
at the latter end of queen Anne's 
and the beginning of king George 
the Firſt's reign, ſpent molt of the 
remainder of his life in the fami- 
lies of the two laſt dukes of Chan- 
dos his relations. He died on the 
17th day of Avguſt, 1755, aged 
ſeventy-ſeven years, He was the 
author of, = 

Edwin, T. 8vo. 1724. 

Merope. T. 8vo. 1731 

The Triumph of Truth. An Ora- 
torio. ü 

Theſe three dramatic perfor- 
mances are printed in a quarto 
volume of Miſcellanies, publiſhed 
by Mr. Jeffreys in the year 17 54. 

IJENNENS, CHARLES. A non» 
conformiſt gentleman of conſider- 
able fortune in Leiceſterſhire, © In 
his youth he was ſo remarkable for 
the number of his ſervants, the 
ſplendor of his equipages, and the 
profuſion of his table, that from 
this exceſs of pomp he acquired 
the title of Solyman the Magnificent. 
Not long before his death, he im- 
prudently thruſt his head into that 
hornet's neſt an edition of Shak - 
ſpeare; but his attempt, which 
was lame and impotent indeed, 
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being treated with ridicule by the 
reigning editors, he purſued it with 
abated ſpirit, and after he had 
publiſhed Lear, Julius Cæſar, 
Hamlet, Macleth, and Othello, in 
a manner which has ſince conſign- 
ed them to ſtalls and chandlers' 
Mops, he died Dec. 20, 1773, at a 
ſtately manſion erected by himſelf 
at Gopfal in his native county. 
His name is recorded in this work 
on account of ſome of Handel's 
oratorios, for which he is faid to 
have compiled the words, and par- 
ticularly thoſe for 5 

The Maſſiab. | 

 JeNNE*, CHARLES. Was a 
member of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and, at the time of his 
death which happened the fitb of 
May, 1774, rector of Claybrooke, 
in the county of Leiceſter. He is 
the author of ſeveral poems and 
novels, and of the following dra- 
matic pieces HED 
1. Lucinda, D. E. 12mo. 1770. 
2. The Man of Family. Sent. 
Com. Bvo. 17717. 

IETEHSON, RoRnERT. An Iriſh 
gentleman: ſtill living. He was 
patronized by the lord Townſend 
during the time of that nobleman's 
reſidence in that kingdom. He is 
in poſſeſſion of ſome poſt under 
the government, and we believe 
a member of the Hibernian houſe 
of commons. He has wrote two 
Plays, called, Lows | 

Is Braganza. T. 8vo. 177 
2. The Law of Lombardy, T. 8vo. 
„„ ? ; 

.-JERNINGHAM, EpwarD. A 
gentleman of. the county of Nor- 
folk, author of many Poems. of very 
unequal merit, though ſome of 
them are intitled. to conſiderable 

. praiſe. He is alſo the writer of 
one piece, which certainly was lit- 
tle calculated to add to his reputa- 
tion. It was called, 


\ 
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.. Margaret of Anjou. Hiſt. Int. 
1777. N. P. 

IEVoN, Thomas., This au- 
'thor flouriſhed in the reigns of 
king Charles II. and king James JI. 
He was an actor and a dancing- 
maſter, and attained great emi- 
nence in both thoſe profeſſione, 
eſpecially the former, in which 
his general caſt was that of Jow 
comedy, He did not, however, 
long enjoy the fun-ſhine of popu- 
lar applauſe, for he was taken off 
in the very prime of life, viz. at 


the age of thirty-iix years, on the 


2cth of December, 1688, and was 
interred in Hampflead church- 


yard. 


He wrote one dramatic piece, 
which even in its original form 
met with ſucceſs, but has fince un- 
dergone almoſt as many tranſ- 
formations as the Banjans of the 
Eaſt-Indies fable their Deity Wiit- 
non to have paſſed through. It is 
entitled, ; ; 

The Devil of a Ife. C. F. to. 
1686. . 

IN GEZEAN p, Tom As. This 
gentleman is one of gur oldeſt 

dramatic writers, having been a 
ſtudent at Chriſt Church in the 
univerſity of Cambridge. in the 
reign of queen - Elizabeth, He 
wrote one dramatic piece, which 
he himfelf ſtiles a preitie and merrie 
Interlude. It is entitled, 

The Dijobedient Child; Interl. to. 
3B. E. N.. i 3 8 

JoppkkL, Pavr. A gentleman 
of fortune, who, from the title- 
page of his play, appears to have 
been a member of one of the uni- 
verſities, having taken the degree 
"of maſter of aris. He deſigns to 
give- a complete tranſlation of 
Ariſtophanes; and has produced 
at the Hay-Market, CG. 

A Widow and no Widows C. 
1779. Printed in 8vo. 1780. 
e Juozks, 
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Jouxs, WILL A. Was theſon 
of Nicholas Johns of Matherne, in 
Monmouthſhire. He became a 
chorilter of All- Souls College, Ox- 
ford, in Michaelmas Term 1063, 
at the age of nineteen years, or 
thereabouts, but left the univer- 
ſity without a degree. He after- 

wards became ſchool-maſter of 
Eveſham, in Worceſterſhire, where 
he continued ſeveral years with 
great approbation. - He at laſt took 
orders, and was living in 1691 
miniſter of a church near the afore- 
ſaid place. | He wrote, 

The Traytor to himfelf; or, Man's 
Heart his greatsft Eucimy. (ue. 4to. 
1078. 

Jonvson, Mr. Whether this 
gentleman is either of thoſe of the 
{ame name after-menrioned I am 
unable to ſay. I find it, howeyer, 
ſu bjoined 1 in the. Gentleman” s Ma- 

ezzire, May 1735, to a tranſlation 
of the following play from Vol: 
taire, pub] liſhed in that. month, viz. 

r et ty 3vo. I 5 

Jonxsox, HE NR x. Theſe 
names are put to one tranſlation 
from the French, The perſon to 
whom they belonged was, I beljeve, 
a gentleman of Berkhampſtead in 
Hettfordthire, who, in the early 
period of his life, had reſided ſome 


time at Buenos Ayres, in the ſervice 


of the South-S a company. He 
was a man of f 
the year 1760, having publiſhed, . 

VVV tranſlated from La 
Motte, Svg. 1724. 

Jou vson, Cn ARLES, 
originally. bred to: the, law.. 
was a member of the Middle: 
Temple ; but. being P) great ad- 
mirer of the Muſes, and finding i in 
himſelf a ſtrong propenſity to dra · 
matic writing, he quitted the ſtudi- 
ous labour of the one, for the more 
ſpirited amuſements of the other ; — 


and, by contracting an intimacy 
with Mr. Wilks, found means, 


t 3 1 


ortune, and died in 
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through that centieman' $ intereſt, 
to, get his plays on the ſtage with⸗ 
out much difficulty. Same ot them 
met with very ggod ſucceſs, and 
by being a copſtant frequenter of 


| thote grand rendevourz of the. wits 


of that time, Will's and, Burton? 3 
Coffee-houſes, be, by a polite and 
inoffenſive behaviour, tormed ſo 
extenſive an acquaintance and in- 
timacy, as conſtantly enſured him 


great emoluments on his benefit 


nizht,, by. which, means, being A 
man of ceconomy,, he was enabled 
to ſubſiſt very genteely. He at 
length married a young widow, 
v1th. a tolerable fortune, on which 
he ſet up a tavern in Bow-ftreer, 
Covent-Garden, but quitted buſi- 
zeſs at his wife's death, and lived 
privately on an eaſy competence 
which he had ſaved. What time 


he was born 1, know not, but he 


fouriſhed | during, the reigns of 
queen Anne, king George I. and 
part of George II. His firtt play 
Was acted in 1702, apd his lateſt 
is dated in 173313 but Cibber in- 
forms us that he did not die till 
about 1744. As a dramatic writer, 
he is far from deſeryving to be 


placed amongſt the lœweſt claſs; 


tor though his plots are ſeldom 
original, yet he has given them 
ſo many additions of his own, and 
has cloathed the deſigus of others 
in ſo pleaſing a dreſs, that a great 
ſhare of tbe merit they poſſeſs 
ought to be attributed to him, 
The language of his comedies, 
which are greatly ſuperiar to his 
tragedies, is eaſy, and the dialogue 


natural and 4 {prightly ; and one of 
them, VIZ. the Counts * Zaſſes, ſtill > 


continues on the liſt of acting 
lays. 1 
T hough 1 8 obſerved before, 
that he, was a man of. a very in- 
enſive behaviour, yet he could 
not eſcape the ſatire of Mr. Pope, 
who, too ready to reient even any 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed offence, has, on ſome 
trivial pique, immortalized him in 
the Dunciad, and in one of the 
notes to that poem has quoted 


from another piece, called The 


Characters of the Times, the follow- 
ing account of our author: 

„ Charles Johnſon, famous for 
„writing a play every year, and 
& for being at Button's every day, 
© He had probably thriven better 
& in his vocation, had he been a 
„ {mall matter leaner ; he may be 
« juſtly called a martyr to obeſity, 
* and be ſaid to have fallen a vic- 
b tim to the rotundity of his 
„ „„ 

I udo not repeat this quotation 


by any means with a view to re- 
fle& on Mr, Johnſon, but think on 


the contrary, that it ſhould rather 
turn to his honour, ſince that man's 
character muſt be extremely unex- 
ceptionable, on whom his enemies 
can fix no greater imputation than 
the defects of his perſon; but ra- 
ther to point out how low reſent- 
ment may ſometimes plunge even 
the moſt brilliant geniuſes, when 
it can lead them to encourage 
ſcurrility without wit, and mere 
perſonal reflection without eve 
the ſhadow of humour. 

The dramatic pieces this author 
produced, notwithſtanding that he 
appears to have quitted writing for 
the ſtage for ſome years before his 
death, are very numerous, and will 
be ſeen in the following liſt: 

I, The Gentleman Cully, C. 4to, 
1702. „ 

2. Fortune in ber Wits, C. 4to. 
1705. 


1709. 
4+ The Force of Friendſbipd. T. 
5 · Loveina Chefs, T. 4to. 1710. 
Theſe two are printed together. 
6. The Wife's Relief; or, The 
Huſband's Cure, C. 4to, 1712. 


3. Love and r T. 40. 


1,0 


7. The Succeſful Pirate, Play, 
£02918 

8. The Generous Huſband; or, 
The Coffre- Houſe Politician, C. 4to. 


N. wen 1713] | | 
9. The YViftim. T. 12mo. 1714. 
10. The Country Lafſes; or, The 


Cuſtom of the Manor. 1 2mo. 1715, 


11. The Cobler of Preſton, F. 
BVO. 1716. 

12. The Sultaneſs. T. 8vo. 1717. 

13. The Maſquerade.' ©, 8 vo. 
N. D. [1719.1 

14. Love in a Foręſt. C. 8vo, 


1723. 


15. The Female Fortuneteller, C. 
Bvo. 1726, 

16. The Village Opera, 8vo, 
1729. | | 
17. The Ephcſian Matron, F. 
1730. 3 

18. Meda. T. 8 vo. 1731. 

19. Cælia; or, The Perjured 
Lover. P. 8vo. 1733. | 

JonwsoNn, SAMUEL. This ex- 
cellent. writer, who is no leſs the 
glory of the preſent age and na- 
tion, than he will be the admira- 
tion of all ſucceeding ones, was 
the ſon of a bookſeller at Litch- 
field, in the county of Warwick, 
He was entered of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, on the 31ſt of Octo- 
ber, 1728, but left the univer- 
ſities without taking any degree, 
On his return to his native country, 
he appears to have devoted his at- 


tention to the education of youth ; 


and Mr. Davies, in his Life of 
Garrick, p. 7. fixes the beginning 
of the year 1735 as the penod, 
when he underiook, as a private 
tutor, to inſtru Mr. Garrick and 
ſome other youths in the Belles 
Lettres, This mode of inſtruction, 
however, could not have laſted 
long ; for in the ſucceeding year 
17 36, we find him advertiſing to 
board and teach young gentlemen 
in general, the Latin and Greek 
N | languages 
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languages at Edial near Litch- 
field. Yet his laſt ſcheme perhaps 
not anſwering his expectation, he 
left the country in March 1737, 
and, what will be thought remark- 
able, in company with Mr, Gar- 
rick, who at the ſame time firſt 
launched into active life. At 
London again our author appears 
to have met with diſappointments 
which dilguſted him with the 
town; for, in Auguſt 1737, we 
find him deſirous of returning 
again into his native country to 
take upon himſelf the office of 
maſter of a charity ſchool in his 
' neighbourhood then vacint, the 
ſalary of which was ſixty pounds a 
year, But the ſtatutes of the 
ſchool requiring the perſon who 
ſhould be elected to be a maſter of 
arts, this attempt ſeems to have 
Leen fruſtrated. Having con- 
ceived the deſign of one of the 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful, though at 
the ſame time the moſt laborious 
works that could be poſſibly un- 
dertaken, viz. a compleat Gram- 
mar and Dictionary of our hitacr- 
to unſettled language; he drew 
up a plan of the ſaid deſign, in a 
letter to the right honourable the 
earl of Cheſterfield, which being 
publiſhed, gave the ſtrongeſt proot, 
in its own coinpotition, how great 
a degree of grammatical perfec- 
tion and clafigal elegance the Eng- 
lich tongue vas capable of being 
brought to. The execution of 
this plan coit him the labour of 


many years; uw the manner in 


which it was at laſt executed made 
ample amends for ail the expecta- 
tions of the public in regard to it 
for ſo long a time; and the ho- 
nours paid him on the occaſion of 
its publication by ſeveral of the 
toreign academies, particularly by 
the Academia della Cruſca, leave 


all encomium on the work in this 
place entirely ſuperfluous. Dur- 
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ing ſome intervals of receſs, neceſ- 


ſary to the fatigue of this ſtupend- 
ous undertaking, Mr. Johnſon 


publiſhed many other pieces which 


are molt truly capital in their 
kind; among which the Rambler, 
a ſeries of periodical eflays which 
cane out wice a week for two 
years ſucceſſively, ſtood in the fore- 
moſt rank. Ia the courſe of fo 


great a number of theſe papers 


as this long period demanded, 
thoſe which the undertaker of 
them was favoured with by others, 
was inconfiderable; and yet, on 
the Whole, the product of this ſin- 
ge genius, thus perpetually em- 
pioyed, proved at leatt equal, if 
not ſuperior, to thai of the club of 
frit-race wits, who were concern- 
ed in thoſe cel-brated works the 
Spectatur and Tatler, Dr John- 
ſon's {tile ia proſe is nervous and 
claſſically correct; in verſe his 
numbers are harmonious #nd mu- 
ſicai, yet bold ard poignant, and 
on the whole approach nearer to 
Mr. Pope's manner of verſfification 
than that ot any other writer; and 
though he has favoured the world 
with but little in abſolute Verſe 
(for all his. Profe is Poetry), yet 
that little, like diamonds of the 
firtt water, will ever be held in the 
higheſt eſtimation, whilſt gems of 
larger bulk, with leſs intrinſic 
worth, are ſcarcely looked upon. 
When Mr. Pope had read his Lo:- 
don, and received n fatisfattory au- 
iwer to repea ed enquines Concern- 
ing is auchor, his obſervation 
was, It cannot be long before 
my curioſity will be gratified 5 the 
writer of this poem will ſoon be 
aeterre.”” In ſhort, while the name 
of Juvenal ſhall b- remembered, 
this gentieman's improved imita— 
tions of nim, in bis two ſatlxes, eu- 
titled, Loud.z, and The Vanity of 
Human Wijhe:, muſt be read with 
delight, His imagination is amaz- 

| ingly 
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ingly extenſive, and his know- 
ledge of men and manners un- 
bounded, as may be plainly traced 
in his Eaftern ftories in the Ram- 
bler, in Which he has not only ſup- 
ported to the utmoſt the fublimity 
of the Eaſtern manner of expreſ- 
ſion, but even greatly excelled any 
of the oriental wiiters in the fer- 
tility of his invention, the conduct 
of his plots, and the juſtice and 
ſtrength of his ſentiments. His 
capital work of that kind, how- 
evei. is a novel, entitled, Raſſclas 
Prince of Abyfjinia, too well known 
and univerially read to need any 
comment here, and in which, as 
he does at preſent, ſo he probably 
ever will, Rand without an equal. 

Our author indeed was formed 
to ſuſtain the character of an ex- 
alted moraliſt; and never was 
known to defcend from himſelf 
till he became a political writer. 
When talents deſigned ſor the ſup- 
port of religion and truth are pro- 
ſtiruted to the defence of royal and 
miniſterial errors, who is not ready 
to exclaim with Pittol—Then did 
the ſun on dunghill ſhine ! 

Dr. Johnſon has written only 
one dramatic piece, the ſucceſs of 
which was not equal to its merit, 
owing entirely to his having too 
ſtrictly adhered to the Ariſtotelian 
rules of the drama to render his 
piece agreeable to the. taſte of our 
preſent theatrical audiences, who 
look for little more than plot and 
incident, without paying any great 
regard either to character, lan- 
guage, or ſentiment; it was per- 


formed at Drury-Lane theatre, and 


is entitled, 4 
Irene. Trag. 8vo. 1749. 


It would, however, be the hiph- 


eſt injuſtice, after heſtowing theſe 
undeniable encomiums: on his ge- 


nius, were I not to obſerve, that 
nothing but that genius can poſſi- 


bly exceed the extent of his eru- 
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dition, and it would be adding 2 


greater injury to his ſtill more va- 
luable qualities, were we to ſtop 
here, fince, together with the ableſt 
Head, he ſeems poſſeſſed of the very 
beſt Heart at preſent exiſting. 


_ Every line, every ſentiment, that 


iſſues from his pen, tends to the 
great centre of all his views, the 
promotion of virtue, religion, and 
humanity ; nor are his actions leſs 
pointed towards the ſame great 
end. Benevolence, charity, and 
picty, are the moſt ftriking features 
in his character; and while his 
writings point out to us what a 
good man ought to be, his own 
conduct ſets us an example of what 
he is. 


His laſt undertaking, The Lives 


- of the Poets, would alone have been 
ſufficient to 1mmortalize his 1ame 


among his countrymen, The ex- 
cellence of this work is powerful 
enough to extinguiſh even the in- 
dignation which his political te- 


nets (ſo frequently incorporated 


with his critical remarks) may 
ſometimes have excited in thoſe of 
an oppoſite way of thinking. 
Within a few years paſt, the 
univerſities of Oxford and Dublin 
have preſented him with the ho- 
norary degrees of maſter of arts, 
and doctor of laws, as their teſti- 
mon;als of his public merits. May 
it be long before he ſeeks the place 
which only can ſupply a reward 
adequate to his private virtues ! 
JounsoN, SAMUEL. This gen- 
tleman, though nameſake to the 
laſt- mentioned author, muſt not be 
confounded with him. He is the 


author of the four following dra- 
matic pieces, one of which, at 


the time of its firſt appearance, 

greatly attracted the notice of the 

public, viz. | 
1. Hurlothrumbo ; or, The Super- 

natural, 8v0. 1729. 

2. Cheſhire Comics,. C. 1730. 
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3. The Blazing Comet, The Mad 
Lovers; or, The Beauties of the 
Poets, Play. 8vo. 1732. 

4. All Alive and Merry, C. 
1738. N. P. 

Three of theſe pieces were re- 

reſented at the theatre in the 
e but the firſt, in par- 
ticular, took an amazing rug, 
owing to the whimſical madneſs 
and extravagance which ran 
through the whole piece and 1ts 
author, who himſelf preſented a 
principal character in it called 
lord Flame, into which he had 
thrown ſuch a mixture of fine 
thoughts and unintelligible fuſtian 
that no one could poſſibly under- 
ſtand what he was aiming at; and 
if at any time this unintelligible- 
neſs was objected to him as a fault 
in his piece, his conſtant reply 
was, that the fault did not lie in 
that, but in the audience, who did 
not take the proper method for 
attaining a knowledge of his mean- 
ing; that no one could poſſibly un- 
derſtand an author perfectly, unleſs 
they examined his works in the 
ſame ſituation and ſtate of mind 
as they were written; and tbere- 
fore, as he himſelf never ſate down 
to write without à fiddle in his 
hand, it was impoſſible for any one 
to comprehend the ſenſe of what 
he wrote without an inſtrument 
of the very ſame kind to quicken 
their underſtandings. But, in or- 
der in ſome meaſure to remedy 
this deficiency in the audience, he 
uſed to act his part of lord Flame 
in a manner equally extravagant 
with the reſt of the affair, viz. with 
a violin in his hand, which he oc- 
caſionally played upon, and ſome- 
times walking in high ſtilts, His 
dreſs on this occaſion was ſuch as he 
commonly wore, viz. a ſuit of black 
velvet, with à long white flowing 
periwig. It is ſaid that Sir Robert 
Walpole promoted the ſucceſs of 
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his piece as far as lay in his power, 
making it ſerve to engage the at- 
tention of the public from ſome 
ſtate deſigns of his own, which 
were at that time ready to be put 
in execution. Soon after the ex- 
hibition of this whimſical drama, 
was formed a meeting, called the 
Hurlothrumbo Society. A liſt of 
its members was printed, with a 
frontiſpiece repreſenting the mon- 
ſter deſcribed in the firſt lines of 


Horace's Art of Poetry. 


Mr. Johnſon is a native of Che- 


ſhire, and was bred to and follow- 


ed the profeſſion of a dancing maſ- 
ter, yet, from what has been above- 
related, it is apparent he mult have 
been infected with a ſtrong tinc- 
ture of inſanity, in conſequence of 
which, it 1s probable, that not 
many perſons would be willing to 
entruſt their children in his hands; 
yet, as his madneſs did not take 
any dangerous or miſchievous 
turn, and as it was accompanied 
with flights of wit and humour 


. that rendered him, though an ex- 
traordinary, yet far from a dif- 


agreeable companion, his acquaint- 
ance was ſought by moſt of the 
gentlemen of fortune in that coun- 
try, at whoſe houſes he uſed to re- 
fide alternately for a conſiderable 
time, in ſuch manner as to render 
the purſuit of buſineſs unneceſ- 
ſary to him. He lived long after 
he quitted writing for the ſtage, 
as that original oddity which the 
world ran mad in acmiration of, 
only becauſe they did not under- 
land it, at length grew tireſome, 
and became as univerſally decried 
as at firſt it had been univerſally 


followed. The fol'owing humour- 


ous anecdote, which was related to 
me by a gentleman who left Che- 
ſhire not long ſince, may ſerve to 
give the reader ſome idea of Mr. 
Johnſon's general turn, and un- 


concerned manner, Some little 
8 2 „„  _. 
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time ago our author having been 
invited to paſs ſome months at the 
country houſe of a gentleman who 
had a great regard for him, but 
whom he had never viſited before, 
he accepted the invitation, and 
was for ſome time treated with the 
utmoit hoſpitality. and kindneſs. 
But at length, having ſhewn in 
ſome of his expreſſions and actions 
that wild and unaccountable ex- 
travagance and oddity which runs 
through his compoſitions, the lady 
of the houſe, who happened to en- 
Joy but a very indifferent ſtate of 

ealth, which rendered her hip- 
piſh and low-ſpirited, and being 
moreover naturally of a timorous 
diſpoſition, began to be extremely 
alarmed at his behaviour, and ap- 
prehenſive that at ſome time or 
other he might do miſchief either 
to himſelf or others. On this ſhe 
repeatedly remonſtrated to her huſ- 
band, intreating him to find ſome 
means of getting rid of Mr. John- 
ſon. The gentleman, however, 
who was better acquainted with 
Johnſon's manner, and therefore 
under no ſuch apprehenfions, was 
unwilling to proceed to an act of 
ſo much ſeeming inboſpitality, as 
the forbidding his houſe to a per- 
fon whom he had himſelf invited 
to it, and therefore declined fo 
doing for ſome time; till at length. 
on the continued ſolicitations of 
his lady, whom he found he could 
not make eaſy on any other terme, 
he commiſſioned a mutual friend 
to both to break the affair to Mr. 
ohpſon. This being done with 
all the tenderneſs imaginable, and 
the true reaſon aſſigned by way of 
vindication of the gentleman him- 
ſelf, Mr. Johnſon, with great cool- 
nels, and a galety of temper pecu- 
Far to himſelf, replied, Thar he 
cas moſt perfettly pes ſuaded of Br. 
's regard for hin, and ſhould 


ever retain the moſt grateful ſeufe 
| 5 | 


of 
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the civilities he had received from 
him; that he alſo maintained the highe 
e/t reſpect for his lady; and thought t 
bis duty, by every means in his power, 
to contribute to the reſtoration of her 
feace of mind, which it appears that 


he had been the innocent canſe of dif. 


turbing; that he, therefore, might give 
her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from him, 
together cuith his compliments, that he 
never would again trouble. her houſe 
whilſt living. þ, as a teſtimori1al 
of his ſincere eſteem, /he might de- 
pend on it that, after his death, he 
Should conſider her as the very firſt 
perſon to whom, on a wifit back to this 
<vorld, be ſhould think himſelf under 
an obligation to pay his reſpects. This 
meilage being delivered to the 
lady, who we have before obſcrved 
was of an Hypochondriac - com- 
plexion, threw her into ſtill greater 
apprehenſions than before; and, 
fearing that he would be as good 
as his word, intreated the gentle- 
man to go back to Mr, Johnſon, 
and beg from her that he wou'd 
continue where he was, or at leaſt 
favour them with his company as 
often as poſſible, for that, with all 


his wildnefs, ſhe had much rather 


fee him alive than dead. 

Johnſon died a few years ago, 
leaving behind him a tragedy, 
entitled, Pompey the Great, of which 
only the two following lines occur 
to memory. Some character in 


the piece ſpeaking of a ſieve made 


uſe of in the infernal regions, !ays, 


« And all the little ſouls | 
Prop through the riddle- 


„ holes.“ 


As a writer he ſtands in the ſame 
predicament as in his perſonal 
character; his writings have mad- 
neſs in them, but at the ſame time 
it is evidently the madneſs of 1 
man of great abilities, In his 


Heurlothrumbo, more particularly, 
there are ſome beauties, in the 
midi 
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midſt of numberleſs abſurdities, 
that would do honour even to our 
firſt-rate geniuſes, In proof of 
which I ſhall preſent my readers 
wiih a few quotations from that 
drama, which may prove by no 
means unentertaining, not only as 
ſpecimens of his mauner of writ- 
ing, but as they are in themſelves 
truly worth preſerving ; and that 
the book itſelf being extremely 
ſcarce, and moreover, from the 
general idea formed of it, hardly 
conſidered as worth looking into, 
the greateſt part of them may 
poſſibly be unacquainted with that 
piece. Without regard to order, 
therefore, the following ſentiments 
are ſelected from it. 


« Pride is the ſerpent's egg, 


© laid in the hearts of all, but 
& hatched by none but fools.” 

„ Conſcience is an intellectual 
© caul that covers the heart, up- 
on which all the faculties ſport 
in terror, like boys that dance 
upon the ice.” 

& You are the moſt covetous 
man in the univerſe; you give 
„ what you have away to the poor, 
* that you may enjoy 1t all your- 
6 ſelf; and when your time is to 
„die, you'll not leave a farthing 
* behind you to fling away.“ 

* He that lives in pleaſure runs 
up a ſcore, and he that 1s at- 
flicted is paying debts.” 

A coquet is a whore in the 
ſoul, a harlot for the devil.” 

« Oh! who ſhall deliver me 
** from-the contagion of mortals ! 
„Of my lambs, that innocently 
*« ſport all round me, of them will 
* I learn humility, and deſpiſe 
your arrogance: my dog, that 
* ſcouts upon the plain, I will 
** compare him with you, and bluſh 
* for you, He loves me and 1s 
*© conſtant, a fervent friend, will 
* fight till death for his maſter, 
** riſes not up againſt him when he 


La 


* 
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* 


* 


te 


* 


„ viſionary lewdneſs. 
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© ſmites him; he is grateful, he 
« flatters not, and to your ſhame 
«© has more compaſſion ; for with 
his tongueche will heal the wound 
© of the oppreſſed. Ye rationals, 


learn of brutes, they teach me to 


“ abhor mankind.” 

Sementory's ſentiments of hap- 
pineſs in love are ingenious, ** Of 
„all happineſs (ſays ſhe) that is 
© the molt ſweet, that is neareſt to 
tus; riches lie in the purſe, love 
& in the heart; never marry for 
& honour or title; fame is always 


PY 


gat a diſtance; the man I love 1s 


& near, What is fame? A word; 
* that word is wind, the hummin 
of a bee; but when I fleep by 
© the man I love, no wind can 
* come to me.” | 

The ſcene between Urbandenny 
and Puny the miſer contains the 
following very juit remarks on 
avarice and upſtart gentility. The 
miſer 1s in alarm on a rebellion 
being raiſed in the city, and ex- 
claims to himſelf thus, „ Oh! 
„ theſe rogues are coming, they'll 


rob me, take my plate, and break 


« my windows; O! tweet hea- 
ven, forgive me all my ill-dreamt 
| If they 
„ come, I ſhall never purchaſe 
« Kemp's eſtate, and buy a coat 
of arms and a patent for my ſon. 


Enter Urbandenny. 
e Urban, So, old Gaddecar, 


* you're at prayers; cry aloud, 


«© thy deity is deaf, with your 
e ſquinting ſoul that kens both 
earth and heaven; fling your 
* bags into the elements, then 
* will you look ſtraight up right, 
e Begone, what haſt thou to do in 
© this world? what doſt thou 
% mean? | 

„ Puny, I mean to be the roo 
& of a family. 


& Urban. If the root be avarice, 


© what will the body, branches, 
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© leaves, and fruit be? twenty 
generations muſt paſs away be- 
fore thy ſeed can be refined ſo 
far as to produce a gentleman, 
* Puny. Is not gold a gentle- 


© man; a perſon of quality ?— 


„What makes a gentleman ? 

* Urban. Education, honour, and 
«« generoſity ; add to a fine gentle- 
& man, love, reſolution, taſte: a 
„ perſon of quality has all theſe 
«© perfections, and is diſcerning ; 
«© with a ſublime thirſt in the ſoul; 
© a Jonging to reward merit; 
„ fervent to ſerve the meaneſt, and 
“ punctual to his word; his blood 
& is double and treble refined; he's 
„ full of heaven; a ſun-fire; a 
light that quenches all the flame 
& of nature. | 

6 Puny. Cannot a new-born 
„ gentleman have all theſe per- 
& fections? | 

* Urban, No, your upſtarts are 
& huge and tall, converie with a 
e prince of the air, and their 
“ noſtrils are full of the devil.” 

Dologodelmo's curſe on Hurlo- 
thrumbo is perhaps equal to any 


thing of the kind in our own or an 


other language. It is as follows: 
% May heaven pour down upon 
* him the bitter bleſſing, the hone 
de curie, the gilded pill that gatil. 
« fies defire and infects the mird; 
give him riches, and make him 
& love them; then will he be ab- 
4 horred of men, the ſpirits, the 
« angels, and the gods; may a 
proud ſign appear in his face, 


that he may be a tavern for 


5 devilsto riot and banquet in; let 
« him pamper nature, feed high to 


- «6 deſtroy his taſte, ſo blind ail the 
© beauties of his mind; then will 


*© his hungry pleaſure devour u 


„ all the eternal treaſure of his 


ſoul.” | 
1 ſhail cloſe this ſet of quota- 


tions with part of a ſpeech of lord 
Flame's, which being the moſt ex- 
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travagant character in the whole 
piece, will ſhew how much ori- 
ginality and inventive imagination 
this writer poſſeſſes even in his 
wildeft flights. It is part of a de- 
ſeription of the next world, where, 
after he has given ſome general 
account of the ſtate of ſpirits 
there, he then proceeds, 

„Queen Elizabeth is in her hut 
„ ſelling of fry'd fritters; Pompey 
* and Alexander carry charcoal to 
feed her fires; the Great Mogul, 
„ the Czar, the grim Baſhaw, the 
© Emperor, the Grand Turk, and 
© Cziar, are ſcrambling for the 
„ drops of the pan; and, as they 
„were wont, are ſcuffling for tri- 
« fles, till it raiſes their inextin- 
„ puiſhable rage to loggerheads.” 

On the preſentoccaſion, however, 
the original compiler of this work 
was miſtaken. The laſt ſpeech he 
has quoted can boaſt of little 
originality or invention, being only 
a copy from Epiſtemon's Y:/ien of 
Hell and the Elyfian Fields, with the 
Various occupations of many great per- 
ſonages there, in the ſecond book 
and thirtieth chapter of Rabelais 
Hiſftoty of Pantagruel, 

Jones, HENRY. This author 
was a native of Ireland, being born 
at Drogheda, in the county of 
Meath in that kingdom. He was 


* bred a bricklayer, but, having a 


natural inclination for the Mules, 
he purſued his devotions to them 
even during the labours of his 
mere mechanical avocations, and 
compoling a line of brick and a 
line of verſe alternately, his walls 
and poems roſe in growth toge- 
ther; but which of his labours will 

be moſt durable, time alone muſt 
determine. His turn, as is molt 
generally the caſe with mean poets, 


or bards of humble origin, was 


panegyrick. This procured him 
ſome friends, and, in the year 1745, 


when the earl of Cheſterfield went 
over 
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over to Ireland as lord lieutenant, 
Mr. Jones was recommended to the 
notice of that nobleman, who was 
not more remarkable tor his own 
ſhining talents and brilliancy of 
parts, than for his zealous and ge- 
nerous patronage of genius in what- 
ever perſon or of whatever rank 
he might chance to meet with 1t. 
His Excellency, delighted with the 
diſcovery of this mechanic Mule, 
not only favoured bim with his own 


notice and generous munificence, 


but alſo thought proper to tranſ- 


plant this opening flower into a 


warmer and more thriving climate. 


He brought him with him to Eng- 
land, recommended him to many 


of the nobility there, and not only 
by his influence and intereſt pro- 
cured him a large ſubſcription for 
thes publiſhing a collection of his 
Poems, but it is ſaid even took on 
himſelf the alteration and correc- 
tion of his tragedy, and alſo the 
care of prevailing on the mana- 
gers of Covent-Garden theatre to 
bring it on the ſtage, This noble- 
man alſo recommended him 1n the 
' warmeit manner to the late Mr, 
Colley Cibber, whoſe friendly and 
humane diſpoſition induced him to 
ſhew nim a thouſand acts of friend- 
ſaip. and even made ſtrong efforts 
by his intereſt at court to have 
ſecured to him the ſucceſſion of the 
laurel after his death. 


With theſe favourable proſpects 


it might have been expected that 
Mr. Jones would have paſſed 
through life with ſo much decency 


as to have enſured his own happi- 


neſs, and done credit to the par- 
nality of his friends; but this was 
not the caſe. “ His temper,” ſays 


one who ſeems t have known him, 


Was, in conſequence of the do- 
* minion of his ſ aſſions, uncertain, 
and capricious ; eaſily engaged, 
and eaſily diiguſted ; and as œco- 
* nomy was a virtue which could 


10 
never be taken into his catalogue, 
he appeared io think himſelf born 
rather to be ſuppo ted hy others, 
„ than under a duty to ſecure to 
& himſelf the profits which his 
« xritings and the munificence of 
„ his patrons from time to time 
4“ afforded.” | 

After experiencing many reverſes 
of fortune, which an over-bearing 
ſpirit and an imprudence in regard 
to pecuniary concerns conſequent- 
ly drew on him, he died in great 
want, in April 1770, in a garret 
belonging to the maſter of the 
Bedtord Coffee-houſe, by whoſe 
charity he had been ſome time tup- 
ported, leaving an example to 
thoſe of ſuperior capacities and at- 
tainments, who, deipiſing the com- 
mon maxims of life, often feel the 
want of not purſuing them when 
it is too late. 

The appearance of Mr. Jones's 
Play is ſo recent, that, excepting 
for the ſake of more diſtant rea- 
ders, it would ſcarcely be neceſſary 
to mention that the title of it is, 

ſhe li an of HE. I. 80.1753. 
My opinion of Mr. Jones's merit 
as a dramatic writer may bs ſeen 
in my account of this play in the 
other part of the preſent work. 
His poetical worth in his oiker 


writings was Certainly nor i, 1t{e]f 


contemptible, yet was far from 
being of the firſt-rate kind. In 
ſhort, it was pretty nearly on a par 
with that of another ruil:c-bred 
bard of this century, whom the 
royal tavour having given « {anc- 
tion to, it became a faſhicn to ad- 
mird his writings, though the 
greateſt value that either that gen- 
tleman's Poems or thoſe of our 
author pufſeſſed to call them into 
notice above hundreds of the hum- 
bler inhabitants of Parnaltus, was 
their being produced by geniuſes 
entirely uncultivated ; ſo that the 


wonder was not how men of a poe- 
8 4 tical 
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tical turn ſhould produce ſuch 
verſes as theirs, but how any verſes 
at all ſhould be the produce of a 
thatcher or a bricklayer. | 


7 


D 


He alſo left a tragedy unfiniſn- 


ed, called, | 
| The Cave of Idra, 
which falling into the hands of 
Dr. Hiffernan, he enlarged it to 
five Acts, and brought it out un- 
der the title of, „ 

The Heroine of the Cave. 
Joxks, joun. Of this author 
J find no farther mention than that 
he lived in the reign of Charles I. 
and wrote one very indifferent 
play, entitled, 

Adrafia, T. C. 4to. 1635. 

JoxsoNn, BEN. One of the moſt 
conſiderable dramatic poets of the 
laſt age, whether we conſider the 
number or the merit of his pro- 
ductions. He was born at Wett- 
minſter in June 1574, and w:s 
educated at the public ichool there, 
under the great Camden. He was 
deſcended from a Scots family; 
and his father, who loſt his eſtate 
under qucen Mary, dying before 
our poet was born, and his mother 
marrying a bricklayer for her ſe- 
cond huſband, hen was taken from 
ſchool to work at his father-in- 
law's trade. Not being captiva- 
ted with this employment, he went 
into the Low Countries, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in a military 
capacity. | 

On his return to England he 
entered himſelf at St. John's col- 
lege Cambridge, but how long he 
continued there we are not in- 
formed. On his quitting the uni- 
verſity he applyed to the ſtage for 
a maintenance, and became a 
member of an obſcure company, 
which performed at the Curtain 
in Shorediteh. At the ſame time 
he turned his thoughts to compo- 
ſition, but is generally ſuppoſ d to 
have been unſucceſsful in his firſt 
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attempts. His performances as an 
actor met with little more ap- 
plauſe, and to compleat his miſery 
he had the misfortune in a ducl 
to kill his opponent, for which he 
was committed to priſon; but 
how long he remained there, or 
by what methods he obtained his 
liberty, we have no account. It 
was, however, while in cuſtody for 
this ffence that he was made a 
convert to the church of Rome, in 
whoſe communion he ſteadily per- 
ſiſted for twelve years, | 
It is ſuppoſed, that about this 
time he became acquainted with 
Shakſpeare, who according to tra- 


dition aſſiſted him in ſome of his 


dramatic attempts, and confider- 
ably promoted his intereſt, though 
he could not by means of 1t te- 
cure himſelf from the virulence of 
our author's pen. For many years 
from this period, Ben produced 
ſome piece annually, for the moſt 
part with applauſe, and eſtabliſned 
his reputation with the publick 
as One of the ſupports of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. 

In 1613, he was in France; but 
the occaſion of his going, and the 
ſtay he made, are alike uncertain, 
In 1619, he went to Oxford, re- 
ſided ſome time at Chriſt-Church 
College, and in july 1619 was 
created M. A. in a full houſe of 
convocation, On the death 5 
the 
ſame year, he ſucceeded to the va- 
cant laurel, the ſalary of which 
was then one hundred marks per 
anuum, but on our author's ap- 
plication in 1630, it was aug- 
mented to the annual ſum of one 
hundred pounds and a tierce of 
Spaniſh wine, | 

As we do not find Jonſon's œco- 
nomical virtues any where record- 
ed, it is the leſs to be wondered 
at, that quickly after we learn that 
he was very poor and ſick, lodg- 

| - ing 
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ing in an obſcure alley: on which 
occaſion it was, that Charles, be- 
ing prevailed on in his favour, 
ſent him ten guineas; which Ben 
receiving, ſaid, his majeſty has 
« ſent me ten guineas becauſe I 
% am poor, and hve in an alley, 
« go and tell him that his foul lives 
« jn an alley.“ | 

In juſtice, however, to the me- 
mory of Charles, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that this ſtory was proba- 
bly formed from the cynicalneſs of 
Ben Jonſon's temper, rather than 
from any real fact, as it 1s certain 
that the king once beſtowed a 
bounty of one hundred pounds on 
bim, which is acknowledged in an 
epigram written on the occaſion. 

He died in Auguſt 1637, aged 
63 years, and was buried in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. ä 

His dramatick compoſitions are 
very numerous, and are here ſet 


diwn according to the times in 


which they were originally per- 
formed : 
1. Every man in bis humour. C. 
1593. 4to. 
28. Every man out of his humour, 
C. S. 1599. 4to. 
3. Cyuthia's Revels; or, The 
Fountain of Love. C. S. 1600. 4to. 
4. Poeraſter ; or, His Arraign- 
ment. C. S. 1601. 4to. 
5 : anus, bis Fall. T. 1603. 
tO, : X 
6. Part of King James's Enter- 
_ taiument in paſſing to his Coronation, 
1603. 4to.- 
7. A Particular Entertainment of 
the Queen and Prince at Althorpe, 
25 of Fune, 1603. 4to. 


8. A private Entertainment of the 


King and Ducen on May-Day in the 
Morning, at Sir William Cormwallis's 
Houſe at Highgate. 1604. 

9. Yolpone; or, The Fox. C. 
160 5. | 

10. The Queens Maſque ef Black- 
rſs. 1605, | 5 
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11. The Entertainment of the twh 
Kings of Great Britain and Denmark, 
at T heohald*s, Fuly 24, 1600. 
i2 Hymenæi; or, The Solemui- 
ties of Maſque and Barriers at Court, 
on the Marriage of the Earl of H 
and Lady Frances, ſecond daughter 
to the Earl of Suffolk. 1606. 4to. 
13. Az Entertainment of King 


James and Queen Anne at Theobald" 55 


2 2d of May 1607. 
14. The Maſque of Beauty pre- 


ſented at Whitehall Twelfth-mght. 


1608. 

15. A Maſque with Nuptial Songs 
at Lord Viſcount Hadd: ngton”s Mar- 
rage at Court, on Shrove Tueſday at 
aight. 1608. | 

16. The Maſque of Queens cele- 


rated at Whitehall, Feb. 2, 1609. 


17. Epicane; or, {he Silent Mo- 
man. C. 160. 4to. 
18. The Caje is altered, C. 1609. 
to. | 


This had been acted before 


Barriers. N. D. 
20. Oberon the Fairy Prince. M. 
N . D. a 


21. The Alchymiſf., C. 1610. 6 


4to. 
22. Love freed from Ignorance and 
Folly. M. N. D. 
23. Love reſlored. M. N. D. 


24. ft Challenge at Tilt at a Mar- 


Triage, M. N. D. 

25. Cataline, his Conſpiracy. T. 
1611. 4to. 

26. The Iriſh Maſque at Court. 
N. D. EE 8 

27. Mercury vindicated from the 
Alchemiſts at Court, M. N. D. 

28. Bartholomew Fair. C. 1614. 
29. The Golden Age reffored, M. 
1641 5. a 

30. Chriſimas, his Maſque. 1616. 

31. The Devil is an Afg, C. 
1616. | 

32. A Maſque at Lord Hay's, for 
the Entertainment of Monficur Le 

> Trang "Nivea 


10. The Sec hes at Prince Henry's 


10 


Baron de Tour, Ambaſſador Extra- 


ardinary from the French King, Feb. 
22, 1617. | 
. The [:fion of Delight. M. 
I617. 

54. Pleaſure reconciled to Firtue, 


M. 161 3 
3 or the Honour of Waks. 
M. N. P 


IT. 2 ws from the new World 
diſcovered in the Moon. M. 1620. 


37. The Metamorphoſed Gipfees. 


M. 1621. 

38. The Maſque of Augurs, with 
the feveral Anti-maſques preſented on 
Twelfth Night. 1622. 

39. Time windicated to himſelf 
and to his Honours ; M. preſented 
Tavelfth-N:g ht. 1623. 

40. Neptune's * for the 
| Return of A: Bion. M. preſented 
Tavelfth- -Night. 1624. 

4i. Pai's Anniverſary ; or, The 
Shefherd's Holyoaay. M. 1625. 

42. The Staple if News. C. 1625. 

43. The Maſque of Owls at Reuel 
Worth 1626. 

44. The Fortunate Iles and their 
Union. M. 1626. 
45. New Inn; or, The Light 


Heart. C. 1629. Printed | 8vo. 
©: | 
46. Lowe's Triumph through Cal- 
lipolis, NM. 1630. 


47. Chlor - 
and her Nymplis. M. 1630. 

48. The Wine” s Entertainment at 
Welbeck, in Nottinghamſhire, at his 
going to Scotiand. 1633. 

49. Love's Welcome. The King and 
Dueen's Entertainment at Bo Jover, 
at the Earl of Newcafſii's, the 3oth 
of Fuly r6 4. 
of Ha metick Lady; or, Hu- 
mours reconctlell. C. 

51. A Tale /a Tub. C. 

52. The Sad Shepherd; or, A 
Tale of Robin Hood, Unfiniſhed. 

53. Mortimer's Fall, T. Un- 
finiſhed. Es 
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Maeſſalina. 


Rites to Chloris 


J © 

The laſt four were originally in 
the folio edition of Ben Jonſon's 
Works, 1640. 

Ben Jonſon publiſhed part of 
his Works in folio 1616. 

Another edition of the whole in 
folio 1692. 

An edition in 6 volumes. 8vo. 
71 

An edition by Mr. Whalley in 
7 volumes, 8 vo. 1756. 

The ſame gentleman is now pre- 
paring a new edition for the preſs, 

Beſides the pieces abovemen- 
tioned, Ben Jonſon joined with 
Chapman and Marſton in | 

Eaſiward Hoe. C. 1605. 
and with Fletcher and Middleton 
in 

The Widow 8 1652. 

JoR DAN Tuouas. Was a per- 


former belonging to the company 


at the Red Bull, and acted the 
part of Lepida in the tragedy of 
He flouriſhed in the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, and 
was one of the few players and 
poets who lived to fee the reſto- 
ration of Charles the Second. On 
the death of John Tatham, he 
ſucceeded him as city 'poet, and 
regularly compoſed the pageants 
from the year 1671 to 1684, when 
it may be preſumed he died. He 
was ſucceeded by Taubman, and 
_ four plays, viz. _ 

. The Walks of [ſlington and 
Hog flor, a with the Humours of Wood- 
fereet C ompter. C. 4to. 1657. 


2. Fancys Feſftiwals. M. to. 
1657. 

3. Money is an Afi, C. Ato. 
1668. 


4. Love hath found out his Eyes. 


9 laſt was amongſt the 
M388. de ſtroyed by Mr. War- 
burton's ſervant. 

Joyner, William, Was born 
the latter _ 

. O 


in Oxtordſhire, in 
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of king Charles T's reign, and was 
educated at Magdalen college, 
where he obtained a fellowſhip, 
which he kept till he changed his 
religion, on which he made a vo- 
juntary reſignation of it, and, being 
fond of retirement, took great de- 
light in the favour and good, will 
ot his private friends, which a na- 
tural ſweetneſs of diſpoſition that 
he poſſeſſed, and an inoffenſive 
prudence in his behaviour, ob- 
tained for him in a very perfect 
degree; nor did he think proper 
to interfere either in the public 
controverſies of religion or the af- 
fairs of ſtate, till, on the new mo- 
delling of the univerſity under the 
Eecliſiaſtical Commiſſioners in king 
James II's reign, he was reinſtated 
in his former rank in the college, 
which however he did not very 
long enjoy, for ſhortly after, viz. 
at the Revolution, the college was 


R 
F. Theſe two letters Lang- 


© baine interprets to mean 
Francis Kirkman, and ſtand af- 
fixed to the dedication of a piece 
of dramatic ſatire, entitled, 

The Preſbyterian Laſh. T. C. 

Kirkman was a very great pub- 
liſher of dramatic works ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, Whether there- 
fore he was the author or only the 
editor of this piece, is not ex- 
tremely apparent, even allowing 
Mr. Langbaine's explication of 
the initials, which moreover Cox- 


0 

reſtored to its former ſettlement, 
and he and the reſt of the fellows 
removed. On which occaſion he 
again betook himſelf to ſolitude, 
in an obicure village in Bucking- 
hamſhire, where he lived for many 
years in the moſt retired manner, 
not dying till the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1706. When he firſt with- 
drew from Oxford, he wrote one 
dramatic piece, entitled, = 


The Roman Empreſs, T. Ato. | 


1671. 

Langbaine informs us that the 
ancient name belonging to Mr. 
Joyner's family had been Lyde, 
and takes notice of a little book 
written by this gentleman, inti- 
tuled, Obſervations on the Life of 
Cardinal Reginaldus Polus, in the 
title page of which the author diſ- 
guiſes himſelf under the initials 
G. L. which he interprets to ſtand 
for Gulielmus Lyde. 
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eter's MS. has given us to be 

This Kirkman, in whoſe name 
by the way Langbaine makes 
ſome degree of contuſion, calling 
him at one time Francis, and at 
others John Kirkman, was the pun- 
liſner o a collection of dramatic 


pieces, under the title of 


The Wits; or, Sport upon Sport, 
conſiſting of the tollowing Farces 
or Drolls, intended for fairs. 

1. Bouncing Knight, 

2. Bubble, 


3. Clubmen, 
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3. Clubmen. 

4. Empirick. 

5. Equal Match, 

6. Falſè Heir. 

7. Turc'd Valour. 

8. French Danucing-Mafſter. 

9. Grave-makers. | 

10. Jenkins's Love Courſe, 

11. {/nviftile Smirk, 

12. Lame Commonwealth, 

13. Landlavy, | 

14. Meck Teſtator. 

15. Prince in Conceit. 

16. Simpleton. 

17. Stallion. 

18. Surprixe. 

19. 7% Lover. 

20. Three meriy Boys, 

As alſo a ſecond part of this col- 
lection, for which ſee Cox, Ro- 
BER r. | | 

KearTz, Gzorcs, Eſq; A gen- 
tleman of fortune, who has obli- 
ged the world with ſeveral poems 
of diſtinguiſhed elegance and re- 
Putation. His claim to a place in 
this work is derived from a dra- 
matick piece, entitled, 

The Monument in Arcadia. D. P. 
4to. 177 3. 

KEREFE, JohN. This author is 
an actor on the Iriſh ſtage, but in 
that profeſſion has not exhibited 
any marks of genius or abilities. 
As a writer, however, he has been 
more ſucceſstul, having produced 
two pieces, which poſſeſs conſi- 
derable comic merit. They are 
called, _- | 

I. Tony Lumpkin in 
The Diletanti. F. 1778. Printed 
8vo. 1780. | 

2. The Son-in-Law. F. 1779. 
N. . | ' | 

Keily, Jean. This gentle- 
man was a member of the hon- 
ouiable. ſociety of the Middle 
Temple. He was concerned with 
others in writing a daily peri- 
odical paper, called the Unzver/al 


Sectator, and in ſome other lite- 


C + 


Town; or, 
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rary undertakings; and is author 
of five dramatic pieces, the titles 
of which are az follow : 

I. The Married Philsopher. C. 
8VO. 1732. | 

2. Timon in Lowe; or, The In- 
nocent Theft. C. 8vo. 1733. 

3. The Fall of Bob; or, The 
Oracle of Gin. T. 12mo. 1736. 

4. The Levee, F. 8vo. 1741. 

Chetwood mentions him as the 
author of a piece, called, 

5. Pill and Drop. An Enter- 
tainment which ſeems nat to have 
been printed. 

KELLY, Huch. Was a native 
af Ireland, born on the banks of 
Killarney Lake, in the year 17139. 
His father, a gentleman of good 
family, having reduced his fortune 
by a ſ:ries or unforeſeen mistor- 
tunes, was Gbjiged to repair to 
Dublin, that he might endeavour 
to ſupport himſelf by his perſonal 
indutry. A tolerable ſchool-edu- 
cation was all he could afford to 
his ſon, who was bound an appren- 
tice to a ſtay- maker, and ſerved 
the whole of his time with Gil;- 
gence and fidelity. At the expi- 
ration of his indentures, he ſet out 
for London in order to procure a 
livelihocd by his buſineſs. This 
happened in the year 1760; and 
he encountered all the difficulties 
a perſon poor and without friends 
could be ſubject to on his firſt ar- 
rival in town. It was, however, 
his good fortune to introduce him- 
ſelf into the ſociety of a ſet of 
reputable tradeſmen, who uſed to 
meet at a public houſe in Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, Covent: Garden, where he 


in a ſhort time became acquainted 


with an -attorney, who, being 
pleaſed with his company and 
converſation, invited him to his 
houſe, and employed him in copy- 
ing and tranſcribing, an occupa- 
tion which he proſecuted with ſo 


much afliduity, that he is ſaid to 
have 
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have earned about three guineas 
a week, an income which com- 
pared to his former gains might 
be deemed affluent, Fired, how- 
ever, of this drudgery, he ſoon 
after, about 1762, commenced au- 
thor, and was intruſted with the 
management of ſeveral periodical 
publications, in which he wrote 
many original eſſays and pieces 


of poetry, which extended his re- 


putation, and procured the means 
of ſubſiſtence for himſelf, his wife 
to whom he was then lately mar- 
ried, and a growing family, for 
which he ever ſhewed a laudable 
and anxious attention. For ſeve- 
ral years after this period, he con- 
tinued writing upon a variety of 
ſubjects, as the accidents of the 
times chanced to call for the aſ- 
liſtance of his pen; and as during 
this period politicks were the chief 
objects of public attention, he em- 
ployed himſelf in compoſing many 
pamphlets on the important queſti- 
ons then agitated, the greater part 
of which are now buried in obli- 
vion. About the year 1767, he 
was tempted, by the ſucceſs of Mr. 
Churchill's Rojciad, to write ſome 


ſtrictures on the performers of ei- 


ther theatre in two pamphlets, in- 
tituled Theſpis, both which gave 
great offence to fome of the prin- 
cipal perſons at each houſe, 
talents for ſatire, which he diſ- 
played in this work, recommended 
him to the notice of Mr. Garrick, 
who, in the next year, cauſed his 
firſt play of Fal Delicacy to be 
acted at Drury-Lane, It was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, and 
from this time he continued to 
write for the ſtage with profit and 


| ſucceſs, until the laſt period of 


his life. As his reputation in- 
creaſed, he began to turn his 
thoughts to ſome mode of ſupport- 
ing his family lefs precarious than 
by writing; and for that purpoſe 
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entered himſelf a member of the 
Middle Temple. After the regu- 
lar ſteps had been taken, he was 
called to the bar in the year 1774, 
and his proficiency in the ſtudy 
of the Jaw atforded very promiſing 
hopes that he might make a dif- 
tinguiſhed figure in that profeſ- 
hon. 

His ſedentary courſe of life had, 
however, by this time, injured his 
health, and ſubjected him to much 
affliction, Early in the year 1777, 
an ahſceſs formed in his ſide, 
which, after a few days illneſs, 
put a period to his life on the 
third day of February, at his houſe 
in Gough Square, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Very ſoon after his death, one 
of his own comedies, A Word to 
the Wiſe, (which had been acted 
but once, being driven from the 
ſtage by a mob, becauſe our au- 
thor ſometimes wrote in defence 
of government) was performed for 
the benefit of his diſtreſſed wife 
and his infant family, On this 
occaſion, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
whoſe charity is wont to aſſume a 
variety of ſhapes, produced a new 
prologue, It is almott needleſs to 
add, that his lines were heard with 
the molt reſpectful attention, and 
diſmiſſed with the loudeſt applauſe, 

The writer of Mr. Kelley's life. 


prefixed to the quarto edition of 


his works 1778, has. given the 
following deſcription and character 
of him: „His ſtature was below 
the middle ſize. His complex- 


„jon was fair, and his conſtitution 


& rather inclined to corpulency; 
„but he was remarkably cheertul, 
and a moſt pleaſing and face- 
„ ttous companion. Though very 
fond of talking where he found 
bis converſ:tion agreeable, he 
was ſo well bred, as to liſten to 
„ others with the moſt becoming 
© attention. As a huſband and a 

| father 
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© father his conduct was ſingu- 
«* larly exemplary; nor can we 
give a more lively proof of his 
s comeitic happineſs than in a 
& copy of verſes written in the 
© year 1762, in which as well as 
* in other little poems he cele- 
« brates his wife under the name 
« of MIRA. | 

„Nor were his attention and 
«* benevolence confined to his own 
„ family, for his hand was ever 
« ready to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
© the unfortunate; and ſuch was 
*© the well-known humanity. of his 
4c nature, that even whilſt he was 
« himſelf ſtruggling under difficul- 


« ties, it is almoſt incredible how 


«© many applications were ſucceſſ- 


„ fully made to him from the 
©& poor and needy. He had ſo 
large a portion of genuine good- 
„% nature that he was never known 
to give the leaſt offence, nor 
«© couid he be but with extreme 
„difficulty provoked with the im- 
e pertinence of others; being al- 
„% ways diſpoſed to treat every 
„ body wich the utmoſt- candour 
and affability. 

„As a writer, his genius muſt 
*© be allowed to have been un- 
common, when it is conſidered 
* under what preſſures of fortune 
*© moſt of his performances were 
« written, and with what rapi— 
„% dity they were uſhered into the 
„ world ; ſome of which, could he 
„ have afforded leiſure to p':1:ſh 
«© them, would have juſtly ranked 
* among the beſt productions of 
this age, fo fertile in works of 
« tatte and erudition.“ | 

He was: the author of the fol- 
lowing plays: | 

I. Falſe Delicacy. C. 1768. 8vo. 


8vo, 
3. Clementina. T. 1771. 8vo. 
4. The Schoo] for Mives. C. 

1774. dvo. 
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2. A Word to the Wije, C. 1770. 
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5. The Prince of Agra, T. al. 
tered from Dryden. 1774. N. P. 

6. A Romance of an Hour, F. 
1774. 8VO. 7 

7. The Man of Reaſon. C. 1776. 

He is ſaid to have been the 
tranſlator of the following piece, 

L* Amour à la Mode; or, Lowe & 
la Mode, F. 1760. 8vo. 

KENRICK, WIIIIAM. This 
author, with conſiderable abilities, 
was neither happy nor ſucceſsful. 
Few perſons were ever leſs reſpect- 
ed by the world. Still fewer have 
created ſo many enemies, or drop- 
ped into the grave ſo little regret- 
ted by their contemporaries. Be 
was the ſon of a citizen of Lon- 
don, and was brought up to a 
mechanical buſineſs as it is ſaid, 
having been often very illiberally 
reproached by bis adverſaries with 
having ſerved an apprenticeſhip to 
a braſs-rule-maker, Whatever was 
his original deſtination, he ſeems 
early to have abandoned it, and to 
have devoted his talents to the 
cultivation of letters, by which he 
ſupported himſelf during the reſt 
of a life which might be ſaid to 
have paſled in a {tate of warfare, 
as he was ſeldom without an enemy 
to attack or to defend himſelf 
from. He died the 9th of June, 
1777, having written the follow- 
ing dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. Fun. Parodi - tragi- comical 
Satire, 8 vo. 1752. 

2. Falfaff*s Wedding. 
1706, | | 
3. Falliaf*s Wedding. C. alter- 
ed 8vo. 1766. 

4. The Widow'd Wiſe, C. v0. 
1768. | 
g. The Duelliſt. C. 8vo. 1773. 
6. The Lady of the Manor. C. O. 
8vo. 1778. 5 | | 

7. The Spendthrift ; or, A Chriſt 
mas Gambel, F. 1778. N. P. 

KILLICGREW, 


Ko gro. 
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KI LTLIOREw, Dr. HENRY. Was 
the fifth and youngeſt ſon of Sir 
Robert Killigrew, and was born 
at Hanworth, in Middleſex, on 
the 11th of Feb. 1612. He was 
educated under Mr. Thomas Far- 
naby, became a commoner of Chriſt 
Church in 1628, and ſoon after 
ſtudent, and when batchelor of 
arts one of the quadrageſimal col- 
lectors. In July 1638, he was 
created M. A. being then about to 
travel, and entering afterwards into 
the ſacred function became chap- 
lain to the king's army. On the 
1 of Nov. 1642, he took the 
degree of D. D. and immediately 
was appointed chaplain to the 
duke of York, and promoted to 
the twelfth Call in the church of 
Weſtminſter, He ſuffered in com- 
mon with thoſe who adhered to 
the royal cauſe during the inter- 
regnum, but on the Reſtoration 
was made almoner to the duke of 
York, ſuperiatendant to the affairs 
of his chapel, rector of Wheat- 
hamſted in Hertfordſhire, and 
the next year maſter of the Savoy, 
10 which he remained 1n the year 
1093. The year of his death I 
have not been able to aſcertain. 
The p'ay, on which account we 
have admitted him to a place, 
ſeems not to have been ated till 
ſome time after the occalion was 
paſt for which it was originally 
deſigned, viz, the celebration of 
the nuptials of Jord Charles Her- 


bert with the lady Mary Villiers, 


at which time the author was 
no more than ſeventeen years of 
aye, This circumſtance we gather 
from an anecdote concerning it, 
related by Langbaine, that reflects 
honour on the author. For he 
tells us, that on its firſt repreſent- 
ation at Black-Friars, certain cri- 
tics cavilled at the character of 
_ Cleanthes in it, objecting that it 
was monſtrous and impoſſible, for a 
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perſon of only ſeventeen years old, 


as that character is ſuppoſed to be, 
to conceive and utter ſuch ſen- 
timents as he is made to ſpeak, 
and which would better ſuit the 
lips of one of thirty years of age; 


to which objection the learned and 


ipgenious lord Falkland made this 
very judicious reply, in vindication 
of the author, viz. that it was nei- 
ther monſtrous or impoſſible for 
one of ſeventeen years to ſpeak at ſuch 
a rate ; when he that made him ſpeak 
in that manner, and wrote the whole 
play, was himſelf no older, The ti- 
tle of the piece, which has alſo 


been highly commended by Ben 


Jonſon, is 


The Conſpiracy. T. 4to. 1638. ; 


Mr. Killigrew was in Italy, moſt 
probably upon his travels, at the 
time that this play was firſt pub- 
lied, by which means it came 
out very imperfect and incorrect. 
But after his return, it 1s probable 
he might himſelf make ſome alter- 
ations in it, and it was republiſh- 
ed, with the altered title of, 
Pallantus and Eudora. to. 1653. 
Dr. Killigrew was father of Mrs, 


Anne Kiiligrew, celebrated for her 


poetry and painting, on whom 
Dryden wrote an elegy. 
KILLIGREww, Thomas, Was 
brother of the former, and was 
born at Hanworth in the month of 
February, 1611. He ſeems to 
have been early intended for the 
court; and to qualify him for 
riſing there, every circumſtance of 
his education appears to have been 
adapted. In the year 1635, while 
upon his travels, he chanced to be 
a: Loudon, and an eye-witneſs to 
the celebrated impoſture of exor- 
Ciling the devil out of feveral 
nuns belonging to a convent in 
that town. Of this tranſaction he 


wrote a very minute and accurate 


account ſtill in MS. in the Pepy- 
ſian library at Magdalen College, 
. Cambridge. 
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Cambridge, He was appointed 
page of honour to king Charles 1. 
and faithfully adhered to his cauſe 
until the death of that unfortunate 
monarch ; after which he attend- 
ed his ſon in his exile; to whom 
he was highly acceptable on ac- 
count of his focial and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. 
Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
honour to queen Henrietta, With 
this lady he had a diſpute on 
the ſubje& of jealouſy, at which 
Thomas Carew was preſent, and 
wrote a Poem, introduced into the 
maſque of Cælum Britannicum, and 
afterwards a copy of verſes on 
their nuptials printed in his works. 
In the year 1651, he was ſent 
to Venice as reſident at that ſtate, 
although, ſays lord Clarendon, 
„ the king was much diſſuaded 
„ from it, but afterwards his ma- 
< jeſty was prevailed upon, only 
&* to gratify him (Killegrew) that 
« in that capacity he might bor- 
„row money of Engliſh merchants 
46 for his own ſubſiſtence, which he 
* did, and nothing to the honour of 
© his maſter; but was at laſt com- 
« pelled to leave the republ for 
& his vicious behaviour; of which 
« the Venetian ambaſſador com- 
plained to the king when he 
« came afterwards to Paris.“ 
After the Reſloration he was ap- 


pointed groom of the bed- chamber, 


and continued in high favour with 
the king, and had frequently ac- 
ceſs to him when he was denied to 
the firſt peers in the realm; and 
heing a man of great wit and live- 
lineſs of parts, and having from 
his long intimacy with that mo- 
narch, and being much about his 
perſon during his troubles, acquired 


a freedom and familiarity with 
him, which even the pomp of ma- 


jeſty afterwards could not check 
in him, he ſometimes, by way of 


Jeſt, which king Charles was ever 
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fond of, if genuine, even though 
himſelf was the object of the ſatire, 
would adventure bold truths which 
ſcarcely any one beſides would 
have dared even to hint at. One 
ſtory in particular is related of 
him, which, if true, is a ſtrong 
proof of the great lengths he would 
ſometimes proceed in his freedoms 
of this kind, which is as follows: 
When the king's unbounded paſ- 
ſion for women had given his mi. 
treſs ſuch an aſcendency over him, 
that, like the effeminate Perſian 
monarch, he was much fitter to 
have handled a diſtaff than to wieid 
a ſceptre, and for the converſation 
of his concubines utterly neglect- 
ed the moſt important affairs of 
ſtate, Mr. Killigrew went to pay 
his majeſty a viſit in his private 
apartments, habited like a piigrim 
who was bent on a long journey; 


The king, ſurprized ar the oddity 


of his appearance, immediately 
aſked him what was the meaning 
of it, and whither he was going! 
To hill, bluntly replied the wag.— 
Prithee, ſaid the king, cot can 
your errand be to that place f—-To 


fetch back Oliver Cromwell {rejoined 


he), that he may take ſome care of the 
affairs England, for his ſucceſſo* 
takes none at all, | 
One more ſtory is related of him, 
which is not barren of humour. 
King Charles's fondneſs for plea- 
ſure, to which he almoſt always 
made buſineſs give way; uſed fre- 
quently to delay affairs of conſe - 
quence from his majeſty's diſap- 
pointing the council of his pre- 
ſence when met for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs, which negle& gave great 
diſguſt and offence to many of tho? 
who were treated with this ſeem- 
ing diſreſpect. On one of theſe 
occaſions the duke of Lauderdale, 
who was naturally impetuous and 
turbulent, quitted the council- 
chamber in a violent on, and, 
meeting 


K 1 


meeting Mr. Killigrew preſently 


after, expreſſed himſelf on the oc- 
caſion in very diſreſpectful terms 
of his majeſty, Killigrew begged 
his grace to moderate his paſſion, 
and offered to lay him a wager of 
an hundred pounds that he himſelf 
would prevail on his majeſty to 
come to council in half an hour. 
The duke, ſurprized at the bold- 
neſs of his aſſertion, and warmed 
by reſentment againſt the king, 
accepted the wager; on whi 
Killigrew immediately went to the 


king, and, without ceremony, told 


him what had happened; adding 
theſe worde, I know that your 
% majeſty hates Lauderdale, though 
© the neceſſity of your affairs com- 
&« pels you to carry an outward 
<« appearance of civility ; now, if 
© you chuſe to be rid of a man 
« who is thus diſagreeable to you, 
« you need only go this once to 
„ council; for I know his covet- 
* ous diſpoſition ſo perfectly, that 
« I am well perſuaded, rather than 
% pay this hundred pounds, he 
„would hang himſelf out of the 
„way, and never plague you 
* more.” The king was ſo pleaſed 
with the archneſs of this obſerva- 
tion, that he immediately replied, 


Mell then, Killigrew, J poſitively will 


go; and kept his word accordingly, 
Mr. Killigrew died at White- 

hall, the 19th of March, 1682. 

During his refidence abroad, he 
applied the greateſt part of his 
leiſure hours to the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of poetry, and particularly 
dramatic writings, ſeveral of his 
plays being compoſed in that 
period of time. To this Sir John 
Denham hamorouſly alludes, and 
alſo draws a character of our au- 
thor extremely conſiſtent with the 
Lircumſtances we have been re- 
lating of him, in his copy of verſes 
on Mr, Killigrew's return from 
his embaſſy at Venice: 

Vo. . 
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Dur Refident Tom 
From Venice is come, 
And has left all the Stateſinan behind 
him; | 
Talks at the ſame pitch, 
I as wiſe, is as rich, 


And jut wwhereyou left him, you find bim. 


IE. 
But avho ſays he's not 
A Man of much Plot, | 
May repent of this' falſe Accuſation ; 
Having plotted and penn d ; 
Six Plays to attend 
Oz the Farce of his Negotiation, 


However, though Sir john Den- 
ham here hints at only ſix, Mr. 
Killigrew wrote ſeven Plays while 
abroad, and two after he came 
home; the names of them all are 
as follows: 

I. Priſoners. 1 

2. Claracilla. T. C. 

Zo Princeſs. T. . 

4. Parſon's Wedding, C. D. C. 

5. Pilgrim. T. 

6. and 7. Cicilia and Clorinda, 
two Parts. T. C. | 

8. and q. Thomaſe, two Parts. C. 

Io. and 11. Bellamira, her Dream, 
two Parts. T. C. 

The firſt two of theſe were print- 


in folio, 1664. 2 
KILLIGREW, Sir WILLIAM, 
Knt. This gentleman was elder 
brother to the two former. He 
was born in May 1605, at the 
manor of Hanworth, near Hamp- 
ton Court, and was entered a gen- 
tleman commoner in St, John's 
College. Oxford, in the Midſummer 
Term of tbe year 1622. Here he 
continued for about three years, 
at the expiration of which he ſet 
out on his travels, and made the 
tour of Europe. What time he 
ſpent abroad does not exactly ap- 
pear 3 but we find. him, after his 
return, appointed governor of Pen- 
T dennis 
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ed in 12mo. 1641; and all of them 


k 1 
dennis Caſtle and Falmouth Haven, 


both in the county of Cornwall, 
and alſo put in the command of 
the militia of the weſtern part of 
J 
His next promotion brought him 
to court, as an immediate atten- 
dant on the king's own perſon, 


uſhers of the-privy chamber, which 
poſt he kept. till the breaking-out 
of the civil wars, when he had the 
command of the two great troops 
of thofe that guarded the king's 
perſon during 1A. whole courle of 
the war between the king and par- 


TJ T 


KI 
which he publiſhed after that time, 


ſeems to have devoted the remain- 


der of his life to a due preparation 


for his being called to another 
world, which event happened to 


him in the year 1693, at which 


time he was eighty-eight years of 


age. | 
being made one of the gentlemen - 


1 do not find any mention made 


by former writers of what eſtima- 
tion he was held in by his con- 


temporaties with reſpect to genius. 
And indeed, excepting his drama- 
tic pieces, I find nothing of his in 
print till the time wheo, in the en- 
tire decline of life, he publilhed a 


"Hament, beſtowed on him. He was 
in attendance on the king at the 
time that the court reſided at Ox- 

ford in the year 1642, at which 

time he alfo was admitted to the 
degree of doctor of civil law. But, 


collection of detached thoughts 
and reflections on the inſtability of 
human happineſs, When fixed dn 
any other views than thoſe which 
are to arife from the enjoyments 
of another ſtate. His dramatic 


when the king's affairs had fallen 
into ſuch a fituation as to be ap- 


arently paſt recovery, he thought 


A the moſt prudent ſtep, though 


he was under a neceſſity of fuffer- 


works, however, received the com- 
mendations of Mr. Waller, Sir 
Robert Stapleton, and others, and 


are the following. | 
i. Pandora, Com. $vo. 1664. 


ing by his attachment to the royal 
cauſe, to enter into a compoſition 
for his eſtate with the committee 
of ſequeſtrations. | 
Though king Charles II. was 
not remarkable for his returns of 
+ gratitude to thoſe who had been ſuf- 
terers in the intereſts of his family, 
yet in the preſent inſtance he con- 
tradicted his general conduct, for 
this gentleman was one of the firſt 


2. Ormaſides, Tragi-Com. 8vO. 
1665. N W „ 
3. Sclindra. Tragi Com. 1665. 
4. Siege of Urbin. Tragi-Com. 
Fol. 1666. e 
g. Imperial Tragedy. (attributed 
to him only.) fol. 1669. 
KTLLIOGRE WM, Twomas, Eſq. 
As if the name of Killigrew waz 
of itſelf a warrant to the title of 
wit, this century has, as well as 


vice-chamberlain, which 


among his father's ſervants that he 
took notice of, firſt reſtoring him 
to the poſt of gentleman uſher of 
the. privy chamber, which he had 
held under Charles I. and after- 
wargs, on his own marriage with 


Donna Catharine of Portugal, 


creating him her majeſty's firſt 
By onour- 
able ſtation he held for two and 
twenty years, when, being greatly 
advanced in life, he retired from 
court, and, from ſome books 


the two preceding ones, produced 
an author of that name. He was 
gentleman of the bed- chamber te 
his late majeſty when prince of 
Wales, and wrote one play, en- 
titled, e 

Chit Chat. Com. N. D. (1719). 

Kix, Dr. WILLIAM. Was 


born in London in 1663, the ſon 

of Ezekiel King, a gentleman, al- 

lied to the family of Clarendon. 
From Weſtminſter-ſchool, where 


he was a ſcholar on the toundation 
| | under 


K 1 
Under the care of Dr. Buſby, he 
was at eighicen elected to Chriſt 
Church, in 681; where he is ſaid 
to have proſecuted his ſtudies with 
ſo much intenſeneſs and activity, 
that, before he was eight years 
ſtanding, he bad read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two 
thouſand odd hundred books and 
manuſcripts. The books were cer- 
tainly not very long, the manu— 
ſcripts not very difficult, nor the 
temarks very large; for the calcu- 
| ator will find that he diſpatched 
ſeven a-day, for every day of his 


eight years, with a remnant that 


more than ſatisfies moſt other ſtu- 
dents. He took his degfee in the 
moſt expenſive manner, as a grand 


compo:inder; hence it is infer- 


wn 


. commiſſioner of the prizes, kee per 


of the records in Birmingham's 


tower, and viear-general to Dr. 


Marſh. the primate. 
But it is vain to put wealth with- 


in the reach of him who will not 


ſtretch out his hand to take its 
King ſoon found a friend, as idie 
and thoughtleſs as himſelf, in Up- 
ton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleaſant houſe called Mountown, 
near Dublin, to which King fre- 
quently retired, delighting to neg- 
lect his intereſt, forget his cares, 
and deſert his duty. | | 

In, 1708, when lord Wharton 


was ſent to govern Ireland, King 


returned to London, with his po- 
verty, his idleneſs, and his wit; 
and publiſhed ſome eſſays called 
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ted that he inherited a confider- Thief Tranſactions. His Voyage to 
able fortune. he Land of Cajumai is particularly 
In 1688, the ſame year he was commended. He then wrote the 


made maſter of arts, lie engag- 
ed in the ſtudy of the civil law, 


became doctor in 1692, and was - 


admitted advocate at Doctors Com- 
mons. e 
. Though he was a regular advo- 


Art of Love; a poem remarkable, 
notwithſtanding its title, for purity 
of ſentiment; and in 1709 imi- 
tated Horace in an Art of Cookery, 
which he publiſſied, with ſome let- 


| ters to Dr. Liſter; | 
eate in the courts of civil and ca- 


In 1716-he appeared; as a lover 
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non law, he did not love his pro- of the church, on the ſide of Sache- 1 
feſſion, nor indeed any kind of verell; and was ſuppoſed to have 178 
buſineſs which interrupted his vo- concurred at lealt in the projection 34 147 
luptuary dreams, or forced him to of The Examiner. | | #5 Wh 
rouſe from that indulgence , in | In 1711, competence, if not 9 


which only he could find delight. 
His reputation as a civilian was 
yet maintained by his judgments 
in the courts of delegates, and 
raiſed very high by the addreſs 
and knowledge which he diſcover- 
ed in 1700, when he defended the 
earl of Angleſea againſt his lady, 
afterwards dutcheſs of Bucking- 
hamſhire, who ſued for a divorce, 
and obtained it. | 

The expence of his pleaſures, 
and 1 of buſtneſs, had now 
lefſened his revenues; and he was 
willing to accept of a ſettlement 
in Ireland, where, about 1702, he 
was made judge of the admiralty, 


plenty, was again put into his 


power. He was, without tlie trou- 


ble of attendance, or the mortifi- 
cation of a requeſt, made gazet- 
teer. Swift; Freind; Prior, and 
other men of che ſame party, 
brought him the key of the ga- 
zeiteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, 
and again threw the benefit away, 
An act of inſolvency made his 
buſineſs at that time particularly 
troubleſome; and he would not 
wait till hurry ſhould be at an end, 
but impatiently reſigned it, and 
returned to his wonted indigence 
and amuſements. | 
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In the autumn of 1712 his health 
declined; he grew weaker by de- 
grees, and died on Chriſtmas-day. 
Though his life had not been with- 
Gut irregularity, his principles were 
pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. | 

His works were collected by Mr. 
Nichols, in three volumes, 8vo, in 
1776 ; amongſt which is a whim- 
fical piece, which entitles him to a 

lace in this work, called, 

The Tragi Comedy of Joan of Hed- 
Ington. 

KINO, Tromas. Is fill living, 
an actor of the firſt eminence at 
Drury-Lane theatre, and a man 
who has had the good fortune to 
be univerſally loved, and reſpected 
by a very numerous acquaintance. 
He was horn in London Auguſt 
1730, appeared at Drury-Lane in 
the year 1748, and after 8 
ing there a fhort time, and finding 
all the comic characters engroſſed 


by thoſe ſeniors of his in the 


theatre, Yates, Woodward, and 
Shuter, went to Dublin, where he 


continued until the year 1759, 
when he returned to London a 


finiſhed aQor, in many of the cha- 
raters he has fince attempted. 
He has ſecured to himſelf a hand- 
ſome income from the profits of 
Sadſers Wells, which he purchaſed 


fome years ago, and which he has 


much increaſed by means of good 
management. He is the author of 
two pieces, called, | 
1. Love at fr/t Sieht. B. O. 
Bvo. 1763. | 

2. Mils laſt Stabe. F. 8vo. 1769. 


KIRIEE, Jon xv. Of this author 


F can trace nothing farther than 
that all writers agree ia placing 
- him in the reign of king Charles J. 
and naming him as the author of 
one piece, entitled, | 

Seven Champions of Chriſtendom. 
Play. 4to. 1638. 

KNEVer, Ralph. Was a Nor- 


folk gentleman, and contemporary 
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with Mr. Kirke above-mentionet. 
He wrote one little piece, whieh 
was intended only ſor a private re- 
ere ng at the Floriſt's feaſt at 

rwich, entitled, | 

 Rhodon and Iris. P. 4to. 1631. 

KNIPE, CHARLES. Of this 
gentleman I know little more than 
of the foregoing author. He was, 
however, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, an officer in the army, 
and author of one Petite Piece of 
the theatre, which met with ſome 
applauſe at its firſt appearance, 


entitled, 


A City Ramble, Farce of two 
Acts. 12m0. 1715. | 

Kyy, TRgou As. This author 
produced one play, which was the 
conſtant object of ridicule. amongit 
his contemporaries and immediate 
ſucceſſors. The circumſtances of 


his life, however, are unknown. 


He ſeems like the generality of 
ets to have been poor, and pro- 
bly died about the year 1594 or 
1595. He produced 

1. Cornelia. T. 4to. 1 594. D. C. 

2. The Spaniſh Tragedy; or, Hie- 
ronimo is mad again. 4to. 1603. 
But aàcted probably before 1590. 
D. C. | 

Mr. Hawkins, with ſome pro- 
bability, conjectures him to have 
been the author of | 

Solyman and Perſeda, T. 4to 


F599. : 
Kyryin, Mavgics. Of this 


gentleman I know nothing more 


than that he was one of the firſt 
tranſlators into Engliſh of one cf 
the comedies of Terence, viz. 

Andria. C. Printed in the black 
letter. 1588. 

He wrote early in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and ſeems, from 
circumſtances relating to this play, 
to have been tutor to the children 
of the celebrated lord Buckhurſt, 
a particular which of itſelf is ſut- 
ficient to give us a very favourahic 
idea of his literary abilities. 


Nd 


AcxkEr, Dr. In the 

Books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, 13th of September, 1630, 
this author's name 1s put to the fol- 
bwing Latin play, which, I believe, 
was not publiſhed at that time, 
but appeared with three others in 
12mo. 1648. It was called, 

Loyola. C. 

Of this author no particulars can 
at preſent be diſcovered. 

Lacy, Joan. Flouriſhed in 
the reign of king Charles II, He 
was born near Noncaſter in York- 
ſhire, and was at firſt bred a danc- 
ing-maſter, but afterwards went 
into the army, having a lieutenant's 
cammiſſion and warrant as quarter- 
malter under colonel Charles Ger- 
rard. The charms of a military 
life, however, he quitted to go 
| 4pan the ſtage, in which profeſſion, 
from the advantages of a fine per- 
ſon, being well ſhaped, of a good 
ſtature and well proportioned, ad- 
ded to a ſound critical judgment, 
and a large ſhare of comic hu- 


mour, he arrived at fo great a 


Sight of excellence, as to be uni- 
verſally admired; and in par- 
ticular was ſo high in the 
eſteem of king Charles II, that his 
majeſty had his picture painted 
In three ſeveral characters, viz. 
League in the Committee, Scruple in 
the Cheats, and Gallierd in the 
Variety; which picture is ſtill pre- 
ſerved at Windſor- caſtle. His caſt 


of acting was chiefly in comedy ; 
and his writings are all of chat 
kind, he being the author of the 
tour following plays: 
1. Dumb Lach. C. 4to, 1672. 
2. Sir Hercules Bufforn, C 


. 4tQ. 
8 great Mr, Cock. His ſucceſs, gr 


L A 


3. Old Trooþh, C. 4to. 1698. 
4. Sawney the Scot. C. 4to. 1698. 
The ſecond of theſe was not 
brought on the ſtage till three 
years after the author's death, 
which happened on the 17th of 
September, 1681, Mr. Durfey, 
who wrote the prologue to it, has, 
in the following lines, paid a very 
reat, but, as it appears, a very de- 
erving compliment to Mr. Lacy's 
theatrical abilities, in reference to 
the advantages the piece might 
have received from the author's 
own performance in it, had he 
been living: | 
Know, that fam'd Lacy, Orna- 


3 9 
ment 0' th Stage, 


That Standard of true Comedy in 


our Aze, 

Wrote this new Play 

And if it takes not, all that <ve can 
ay on't, 

I, be we 
Hands, 70 play on t. 


LAMBERT, BAR ROW DAL E. 
Was a painter, and publiſhed, aboug 
1747. one piece, entitled, 

The Wreckers. 

LancrorD, ABRAHAM, This 
gentleman was perhaps better 
known in the polite than in the 
portical world, ſtanding once the 
foremoſt in renown, among a ſet of 
orators, Whoſe eloquence muſt be 
confeſſed of the moſt perfect and 
powerful kind, ſince it has that 
amazing prevalence of perſuading 
mankind to part with even their 
money, In a word, to leave am- 


biguities, he was the moſt cele- 


brated auctioneer of this age, and 
ſucceſſor in that profeſſion to the 
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perhaps his merit, was not fo great 
in the exeiciſe of his pen as in that 
of another more valuable weapon; 
for the only dramatic pieces which 
he attempted, never met with 
much ſucceſs, though one of them 
has been acted : within a e years. 
They are called, 

1. Wh Fudgmeat 4 Paris, Toe. 
BYo, 1730, 
2. The Lower his ous Riva, B. 
S $rq, £46112 7 -* 

Laxcuorxt,Jorn, D. D. Was 
ary at Kirby Stephen, in Weſt- 
morland. His father was the Rev. 
| Joſeph Langhorne, of Winſton, 
who died when his ſon was young. 
After entering into holy orders, he 
became tutor to the ſons of Mr. 
Cracroſt, a Lincolnſhire gentle- 
man, whoſe daughter he married. 
This lady in a ſhort time died, 
and the loſs of her was very pathe- 
tically lamented by her huſbard in 
8 monody, and by another gentle- 
man, Mr. Cartwright, in a poem, 
entitled, Conftantia.. Dr. Langhorne 
held the living of Blagden, in 
Somerſeiſhire, at the time of his 
death, which happened on the ;| of 
April, 1779, and is im puted to his 
uſual ſubſtitute for the Caſtalian 
fountain, rather too frequent 
draughts of Burton ale at the Pea- 
cock in Giay's-Inn-Lane, 

He wrote one drama, called 

The Fatal * Dram. Poem. 
12mo. 1760. 

LATTER, Mazy. This au- 
thoreſs was a ſhop- keeper at Read- 
Ing, in Berkſhire, where ſhe died 
the ath of March, 1777. having 
publiſhed, 


Te Sicge of ebe, by Tens 
- Peſpafiau. T. Bvo. 1763. 


LEANERD, Join, 
wa n lived in the reign of Charles II. 
r. Langbaine has treated him 
with great ſeverity, and indeed a 
degree of ſcurtility, which has 


ſomewhat the appearance of per- 


This gentle- 
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ſonal pique and reſentment. He 
has called him © a confident pla- 
„ giary, whom he diſdains to ſtile 
& an author ; one, who, though he 
* would be eſteemed the father, is 
& at beſt but the midwife to the 
« }abours - of others ;? and that, 
„ Gipſy-hke, he begs- with floien 
children, that he may raiſe the 
more compathon.” Yet, beg- 
ging Mr. Langbaine's pardon, wha 
by the bye on many occaſions 
ſhews himſelf to be far from an 
impartial writer, though plagiariſm 
be a fault, this gentleman is not 
more guilty of it than many whom 
he has let paſs without ſo ſevere a 
cenſure. And although he may 
have borrowed from others, yet he 
ſeems to have had at leaſt ſone 
merit of his own, fince Jacob has 
attributed to him an original play, 


from which one of our moſt enter- 


taining comic writers, viz. Colley 
Cibber, has borrowed the greateit 

art of a very pleaſing comedy, 
and which is frequently acted to 
this day, viz. Shewvou'd and ſhe could 
not. The pay of Mr. Leanerd's 


is entitled, 


The Count rferts. C. 4to. 1679. 
The two other dramatic pieces, 
which our author has publiſhed 
under his own name, 'and for 
which Mr. Langbaine Fas attacked 


him with ſo much warmth and 


Deg, are entitled, 


. Country Innocence. C. 4to. 
1577 i 
2. Ranbling Jullice. C. to. 
T0985 © 
LEaror, Maxx. Is one of 


the inſtances which may be pro- 
duced of the powers of natural 


genius little aſſiſted by educa- 


tion. She was the daughter of a 


perſon Who, at the time of ber 
birth, the 26th of February, 1722, 
was ' gardener to judge Blencowe, 
at. Marſton St. Laurence, in North- 


amptonſhue, She was brovght i 
unde 
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under the care of a pious and ſen- 
ſible mother, who died a few years 
before her. The little education 
which ſhe received, con ſiſted whol- 
ly in being taught to read and 
write. She began at a very early 
age to compoſe verſes, at firſt with 
the approbation of her parents, 
who afterwards, imagining an at- 
tention to poetry 'wouid be pre- 
judicial to her, endeavoured by 
every poſſible means to diſcoun- 
tenance her in ſuch purſuits. 
Theſe, however, were ineffectual, 
and ſhe was at lait left to follow 
the bent of her genius and 1n- 
clination. She died the 12th of 
November, 1746, at Brackley ; and 
after her death two volumes of 
her Poems were printed in 8 vo. in 
1748 and 1751, in the latter of 
which 15 | | 
The Uhapjy Father, T. 

Some act or a ſecond Play. 

LznDiarD, Fuomas, Was in 
one part of his life ſecretary to 
his majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
in Hamburg, and -many years 
director of the Opera Houſe in 
that city, He wrote ſeveral books 
of Qdiſferent kinds, After his re- 
turn to England, he was appoint- 
ed a juſtice of peace for the liberty 
of Wettminfter and county of Mid- 
dleſex, in which ftation he became 
a uſeful and active magiſtrate. He 
died in December, 1759, having 
produced cne piece, entitled, 

Hritannia. Ch 4t0. 17 32. 

LE GREECE, Sir RontrRT., Is 
mentioned iu an entry in the Books 
of the Stationers' Company, the 
29th of june, 1660, as the author of 
one play, called | 

Nothing impoſſible to Love. 

LIE, NATRANIEL. A very emi- 
nent dramatic poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, was the ſon of Dr. Lee, mi- 
niſter of Hatfield, who gave him a 
liberal education. He received his 
frſt rudiments of learning at Weſt- 
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minſter- ſchool, from whence he 
went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted a 
ſcholar on the foundation in 1668. 
He commenced B. A. the ſame 
year, but, not ſucceeding to a fel- 
lowſhip, he tried to puſh his for- 
tune at court, He was not long, 
however, in this purſuit, for meet- 
ing with no ſubſtantial favours, he 
determined to try his talents on 
the ſtage; and accordingly, in the 
year 1072, made his appearance at 
the Duke's theatre in the character 
of Duncan in Macbeth. Cibber 
ſays, that our author © was ſo 
© pathetic a reader of his own 
& ſcenes, that I have been in- 
„formed by an actor who was 
„ preſent, that while Lee was 
c reading to major Mohun at a 
„ rehearſals Mohun, in the warmth 
& of his admiration, threw down 
* his part, and faid, Unleſs I were 
able to play it as well as you 
read it, to what purpoſe ſhould I 
„ undertake it! And yet (con- 
e tinues the Jaureat) this very au- 
6 thor, whoſe elocution raiſed ſuch 
* admiration in ſo capital an ac- 
& tor, when he attempted to be an 
actor himſelf, ſoon quitted the 
e ſtage in an honeſt deſpair of 
ever making any profitable fi- 
« gure there.“ In 1675 his firſt 
play appeared; and he wrote nine 
plays, beſides two in which he 
joined with Dryden, between that 
period and the year 1684, on the 
11th of November of which he 
was taken into Bedlam, where he 
continued four years. All his 
tragedies contain a very preat 
portion of true poetic enthuſiaſm. 
None ever felt the paſſion of love 
more truly; nor could any one 
deſcribe it with more tenderneſs. 
Addiſon commends his genius 


highly; obſerving that none of 


our Engliſh poets had a happier 
turn for tragedy, although his na- 
=" 4 tural. 
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tural fire and unbridled impetuoſity 


hurried him beyond all bounds of 
probability, and ſometimes were 
quite out of nature. The truth 
35, the poet's imagination ran away 
with his reaſon. While in Bedlam, 
he made that famous witty reply 
to a coxcomb ſcribbler, who had 
the cruelty to jeer him with his 
misfortune, by obſerving that it 
was an eaſy thing to write like a 
madman : No, ſaid Lee, it is not 
au eaſy thing to writs like a madman ; 
but it is very eaſy to write like à fool. 

Lee had the good fortune to re- 
cover the uſe of his reaſon fo far 
as to be diſcharged from his me- 
lancholy corfinement ; but he did 
not long ſurvive his enlargement, 
dying in the year 1691, or 1692. 
Oldys, in his MS. notes, ſ ys that our 
author ** returning one night from 
„ the Bear and Harrow in Butcher 
% Row, through Clare- market, to 
* his lodgings in Duke: ſtreet, over- 
laden with wine, he fell down 
on the ground as ſome ſay, ac- 
e cording to others on a bulk, 

<< and was killed or ſtifled in the 
„ ſnow, He was buried in the 
s pariſh church of St. Clement's 
% Danes, aged about thirty-five 
years.“ 8 | 

His dramatic pieces arc, 

i. Nero, Emperor of Rome. F. 
4to. 167 5 

2. Sephonifba, or Hannibal's Over- 
throay, I. 4to. 1676. 
3. Gloriana; or, The Court of 
Auguſins, T. 4to. 1676, 

4. The Rival Queens; or, Alex- 
ander the Great. IJ. 4to. 1677. 

s. Mithridates, King of Pontus. 
T. 4to. 1678. 


6. Theodojzus 3 or, 54 be Force of © 


Loc. T. 4to. 1680. 

7. Cæſur Borgia. T. 4to. 1680. 
8. Lucius Junius Brutus. I. 
4to. 168", | 

9. Conflantine the Great, T. 4to, 
1584. 5 
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10. The Princeſs of Cleve, T. 
4to. 1689. | | 

11. The Maſſacre of Paris, T. 
4to. 1690, - 
Beſides the above tragedies, Lee 


was concerned with Dryden in 
writing the Duke of Gufe, 1683, 


and that other excellent tragedy, 


entitled Oeaipus, 1679. His Theo- 
dofeus and Alexander the Great are 
itack-plays, and to this day are 
often acted with great applauſe, 
Mr, Barry was particularly for- 
tunate in the character of the Ma- 
cedonian Hero. 

LEE, JohN. This author is like- 
wiſe an actor who has performed in 
many of the theatres in Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland; and, if his own 


account of himſelf may be credited, 
is entitled to rank with the molt 
excellent performers of the preſent 
or paſt times. His talents, how- 
ever, are hardly above mediocrity, 
and though by dint of puffing he 
has often intruded himſelf on the 
ſtages in London, he has always 
been diſmiſſed with coldneſs and 
neglect. It is remarkable, that he 
ſcarce ever was connected with any 
theatre that he did not quarrel 
with the manager or ſome perſon 
belonging to it, and perhaps there 
are more appeals to the public in 
print from him on his pal:ry diſ- 


Putęs, than from any other perſon 


that can be pointed out. He is 
now an actor at Bath. IIis im- 
mediate claim to a place in this 
work is founded on three literary 
murders (which he 1s willing to 
call alterations) committed on, 

i. Macbeth, T. 8v0O. 1752. 
Printed. at Edinburgh. 
2. The Country Wife. C. 5vo, 


MS. 
3. The Man of Quality. F. 8v0. 
1776. 


Les, Miſs. Is daughter to the 


former gentleman, and, forry we. 


ale 


1 
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are to obſerve from the ſpirit 
which diſcovers itſelf in the preface 
to her only dramatic performance, 
that ſhe ſeems to poſſeſs much of her 
father's petulance and iraſcibility, 
Juſtice however calls upon us to 
declare, that her play exhibits a 
degree of merit which promiſes 
much future entertainment to the 
ublic. It is entitled, 7 
The Chapter of Accidents, C. 
$vo. 1780. & 
Lcd, THOMAS. This author 
was born at Norwich, and became 
a member of Trinity and Jeſus 
Colleges in Cambridge, in both 
which houſes he acquired a con- 
ſiderable reputation as a dramatic 
writer, He was afterwards made 
the ſecond 'maiter of Gonvil and 
Caius College, was a doctor in the 
court of arches, one of the maſters 
in chancery, the king's law pro- 
feſſor, and twice vice chancellor of 
Cambridge, He died in July 1607, 
aged 72, having written two plays 
which were acted at Cambridge 
with great applauſe, entitled, 
I. The Deftruftion of Feruſalem. 
2. The Life of King Richard the 
Third, | | 
Neither of theſe are printed. 
LE1GH, Jonx, was an actor, 
but of no very great eminence, 
and therefore ſhould be diflin- 
guiſhed from the great Leigh, who 
was contemporary with Underhill, 


Betterton, &c. He was a native 


of Ireland, and made his firſt thea- 
trical eſlay on the ſtage in Dublin. 
From thence he came over to Lon- 
don, where, from his having the 
advantage of a good figure, he was 
engaged by Mr, Rich in a com- 
pany with which, in the year 1724, 
he opened the theatre royal in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. But, though he 
continued on the Rage for twelve 
years after, he made no conſider- 


able advances towards theatrical 


excellence. He died in 1726, in 


on the foundation of her novels, 


| D efirudtion of Sodom. 
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the 37th year of his age, and left 
behind him two dramatic pieces, 
entitled, 

I. Kenſington Gardens. Com. 8vo. 
173% | 
5 Hob's Wedding, Farce. 12mo. 
About 1722. | 75 A one 

LENNOx, Mrs. An bfr 5 
This lady, who is now living, and 
an authoreſs by profeſſion, is the 


— 
* 
* 


wife of a perſon who has a place 


in ſome public office, Her maiden /”. -; -- 
name was Ramſay. She was the, 
daughter of a North American 
entleman, and it ſuould ſeem from 
1 of her poems that ſhe is a 

native of New York, on which 
place ſhe has written a ſevere ſa- 
tire, Her fame has been raiſed 


of which ſhe has produced ſe- 
veral, viz, the Female Quixote, 
Henrictia, Sophia, &c. which are 
far from wanting merit in their 
way; her ſucceſs in the dramatic 
walk has not been equal to what 
ſhe has experienced in her other 
works, It muſt however be con- 
teſſed, that the former are not wore 
thy of their author. They are en- 
titled, | 

1. Philander, D. P. 8vo. 1757s 

2. The Sifker. C. 8vo, 1709. 


3. Old Ciry Manners, C. alter- 
ed, 8vo. 1775. | 
LESLVY, GeoRGE, From a de- 


dication by this author to the earl 
of Weſtmorland, wherein he men- 
tions his work as the frozen con- 
ception of one born in a cold cli- 
mate, I imagine that he was a 
native of Scotland. He was rector 
of Wittering in Northamptonſhire, 
and wrote three pieces, which 
though they have a dramatic form 
he ſtyles only Divine Dialogues, 
They are entitled, 

1. Dives's Doom; or, The Rich 
Man's Miſery. | | 

2. Fire and Brimſtone; or, The 

3. Abras 


L. E, 


3. Abraham's Faith, 
edition, 1684. 


EEvERiDGE, Rich ARD. Of 


the country or parentage of this 


gentleman I am entirely ignorant, 
Being poſſeſſed of a deep and firm 
baſs voice, he became very early 
in life a retainer to the theatres. 
Sir John Hawkins ſays, he per- 
formed the part of Iſmeron in 
Dryden's (he means Howard's) 
tragedy of "The Indian Drueen, and 
in it ſung that fine ſong, Ye 
twice tea hundred deities,” com- 
poſed by Purcell on purpoſe ſor 
him. When the theatre in Lin- 
cColn's-Inn- Fields was opened, he 
- became one of Mr. Rich's com- 
pany, and continued to perform 
therein while he remained on the 
- ſtage. About the year 1726, he 
opened a coflee-houſe in Taviſtock- 
Street, and publiſhed a collection 
of his ſongs in two pocket- volumes 
neatly engraved. ** Being a man, 
„ fays Sir John Hawkins, of rather 
4 coarſe manners and able to drink 
+ 4 great deal, he was by ſome 
£ thought a good companion. 
The humour of his ſopgs, and 
é indeed of his converſation, con- 
«© fiſted in exhortations to deſpiſe 
„ riches, and the means of attain- 
e ing them; to drown care by 
« drinking; to enjoy the preſent 
& hour, and to ſet reflection and 
% death at defiance. 
* a diſpoſition as this, Leveridge 
« could not fail to be a welcome 
© vifitor at all clubs and afſem- 
blies, where the avowed pur- 
«« poſe of meeting was an oblivion 
of care; and being ever ready to 
contribute to the promotion of 
„ focial mirth, he made himſelf 
s many friends, from whoſe bounty 
* he derived all the comforts that 
in an extreme old age he was 
4% capable of enjoying. A phyſi- 
< cian in the city piocured from a 
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8vo. 2d 
„ contribution for his ſopport, 
The dates of the dedications are 
Jan. 7, 1675, and June 14, 1675. 


With ſach 


LE - 


number of perſons an annual 


„which he continued to receive 
„until his death.“ He died 22d 
of March 1758, at the age of 88 
years. He produced, 
 Pyramus and Thiſbe, C. M. 1 2mo. 
1716. 3385 i 
Lewis, Da vip. This gentle- 
man, according to Whincop, was 
living in the year 1747. The ſame 
writer alſo informs us, that he was 
favoured. with the eſteem and 
friendſhip of Mr. Pope, to whom 
he dedicated his only dramatic 
proce, cuntee, | 

Philip of Macedon, Trag. 8v0. 
1727. | 

Lewis, EpwaR PD, M. A. Of 
this gentleman we know no more 
than that he is author of, 

The l[talian Huſband; or, The 
violated Bed avenged; a moral 
drama, 8vo. 1754. 

We ſuſpe& him however to be 
the ſame Edward Lewis, M. A. who 
in the year 1769 publiſhed a work, 
entitled, The Patriot King diſplay- 
ed, in the Life and Reign of Hemy 
the Eighth, King of England: from 
the Time of bis Quarrell with the 
Pope, to his Death, Printed for 
Edward and Charles Dilly, in the 
Poultry. In the title- page to this 
performance, he ityles himſclt rec- 


tor of Waterſtock and Emangtor, 


in Oxfordſhire, We would, if 
poſſible, avoid leading our readers 


into miſtakes; and yet it is natu- 


ral for us to ſuppoſe the author cf 


the moſt ridiculous of all drama- 


tic performances, might likewite 


have written the abſurdeſt of all 
hiſtorical productions ; eſpecially 
when there occurs ſuch a coinxi- 
dence between dates and names. 
The tendency of the latter piece 
is to repreſent our lewd and ſan- 


guinary tyrant Henry the eighth 


as an exemplar of chaſtity and 


; mercy. 


LILLo, 


Ine 


* 4 

LiIo, GEeorGE, was by pro- 

feſſion a jeweller, and was born in 
the neighbourhood of Moorgate in 
Eoridon on the 4th of Feb. 1693, 
in which neighbourhood he pur- 


ſued his occupation for many 


years with the faireſt and moſt un- 

lemiſhed character. He was bred 
up in the principles; of the Pro- 
teſtant Diſtenters; but let his reli- 
$10us tenets have been what they 
would, he would have been an ho- 
nour to any ſect he had -adhered 
to. He was ſtrongly attached to 
the Muſes, yet ſeemed to have laid 
it down as a'maxim, that the de- 
yotion paid to them ought always 
to tend to the promotion of virtue, 
morality, and religion, In pur- 


| ſaance of this aim, Mr. Lillo was 
happy in the choice of his ſubjects, 
and ſhewed great power of affect- 


ing the heart, by working up the 
paſſions to ſuch a height, as to ren- 


der the diſtreſſes of common and do- 


meſtic life as equally intereſting to 
the audiences as that of kings and 
heroes, and the ruin brought on 


private families by an indulgence 


of avarice, luſt, &c. as the havock 
made in ſtates and empires by 
ambition, cruelty or tyranny. His 
George Barnavell, Fatal Curioſity, and 
Arden of Feverſham, are ail planned 
on common and well-known ſto- 
ries ; yet they have perhaps more 


frequently drawn tears from an 


audience, than the more pompous 


tragedies of Alexander the Great, 


All for Love, &c. particularly the 
arſt of them, which, being found- 


ed on a well-known old ballad, 


many of the critics of that time, 
who went to the firſt repreſenta- 
tion of it, formed fo contemptible 
an idea of the piece in their ex- 
pectations, that they purchaſed the 


| | ballad, ſome thouſands of which 


were uſed in one day on this ac- 

count,. in order to draw compari- 

ſons between that and the play. 
3 N 8 P p 
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But the merit of the play ſoon got 
the better of this contempt, and 
preſented them with ſcenes written 
ſo truly to the heart, that th 
werecompelled to ſubſcribe to their 
power, and drop their ballads to 
take up their handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Lillo, as 1 before obſerved, 


has been bappy in the choice of 
his ſubjects; his conduct in the 


management of them is no leſs 


meritorious, and his Pathos very 
great. If there is any fault to be 
objected to his writings, it is that 
ſometimes he affects an elevation 
of ſtyle tomewhat above the ſimpli- 
city of his ſubjedt, and the ſup- 


poſed rank of his characters; but 


the cuſtom of tragedy will ſtand in 
ſome degree of excuſe for this, and 
a ſtill better argument perhaps may 
be admitted in vindication, not 
only of our preſent author, but of 
other writers in the like predica- 
ment, which is, tHat even nature 
itſelf will juſtify this conduct, fince 
we find even the moit humble cha- 
racters in real life, when under 
peculiar circumſtances of diſtreſs, 
or actuated by the influence of any 
violent paſſions, will at times be 
elevated to an aptneſs of expreſ- 
ſion and power of language, not 
only greatly ſuperior to themſelves, 
but cven to the general language 
of converſation of perſons of much 
higher rank in lite, and of minds 
more perfectly cultivated, | 
In the Prologue to Elnerict, 


which was not acted until after the 


author's death, it is ſaid, that when 
he wrote that play he vas drpreſed 


by vant, and afflicted by diſeaſe; 


but 1n the former particular there 
appears to be evidently a miſtake, 
as he died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
60 J. per annum, beſides other ef- 
fects to a conſiderable value. The 
late editor of his works (Mr. Da- 
vies), in two volumes, 12m. 1775. 
relates the following ſtory of his 

OY . author, 
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1 
anthor, which however we cannot 
think adapted to convey any fa- 


vourable impreſſion of the perſon of 


whom it is told. Towards the lat- 
4 ter part of his life, Mr. Lillo, whe» 
& ther from judgment or humour, 
determined to put the ſincerity 
© of his friends, who profeſſed a 


very high regard for him, to a 


< trial. In order to carry on this 
„ deſign, he put in practice an 
<< odd kind of ſtratagem: he afked 
* one of his intimate acquaintance 
5 to lend him a confiderable ſum 
© of money, and for this he de- 
„ clared he would give no bond, 


„nor any other ſecurity, except a 


% note of hand; the perſon to 


whom be applied, net liking the 


“terms, civilly refuſed him. 
& Soon after, Lillo met his ne- 
% phew, Mr. Underwood, with 


<6 whom he had been at variance 


for ſome time. He put the ſame 
* queſtion to him, deſiring him to 
lend him money upon the ſame 


terms. His nephew, either from 


«© a ſagacious apprehenſion of his 
„ uncle's real intention, or from 


_ « generoſity of ſpirit, immediately 


*« offered to comply with his re- 
* queſt. Lillo was ſo well pleaſed 
% with this ready compliance of 
« Mr. 3 that he imme- 
e diately declared that he was 
8 fully ſatisfied with the love and 
* regard that his nephew bore 
«© him ; he was convinced that his 


* friendſhip was entirely diſinte- 


c reſted, and aſſured him that he 
$* ſhould reap the benefit ſuch ge- 
„ nerous hehaviour deſerved. In 
* conſequence of this promiſe, he 
* bequeathed him the bulk of his 
v fortune. 

The ſame writer ſays, that Lillo 
in his perſon was luſty, but not 


tall, and of a pleaſing aſpect, 


though unhappily deprived of the 
pght of one eye, — —& 


* 
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Our author died Sept. 3, 1939, 


in the 47th year of his age; and 
a few months after his death, 
Henry Fielding printed the fol- 
lowing character of him in The 
Champion: He had a perfe& 
+ knowledge of human nature, 
though his contempt of all baſe 


„„ means of application, which are 


& the neceſſary ſteps to great ac- 
ry nn, refrained his con- 
& verſation within very narrow 
„ bounds, He had the ſpirit of 
an old Roman, joined to the in- 
e nocence of a primitive Chriſtian; 
% he was content with his little 
& ſtare of life, in which his excel- 
„ lent temper of mind gave him 
% an happineſs beyond the power 
“ of riches, and it was neceſſary 
„ for his friends to have a ſharp 
„ inſight into his want of their 
6 ſervices, as well as good inclina- 
6 tion or abilities to ſerve him, 
& In ſhort, he was one of the beſt 
& of men, and thoſe who knew 
% him belt will moſt regret his 
6 Joſs,” : 
Whincop (or the compiler of the 
liſt of plays affixed to his Scander- 
beg) has indeed ſpoke but ſlight- 
ingly of bis genius, on account of 
ſome little ſort of rivalſhip and 
pique ſubſiſting between that gen- 
tleman and our author with re- 


ſpect to a tragedy of the latter's, 


entitled, The CHriſtian Hero, writ- 
ten on the ſame ſtory with the 
Scanderbeg of the former, Not- 
withſtanding which, under the 
ſanction not only of the ſucceſs ot 
his pieces, but alſo of the com- 
mendations beſtowed on them by 
Mr. Pope, and other indiſputable 
Judges, I ſhall venture to affirm 
that Mr. Lillo is far from ſtanding 
in the loweſt rank of merit (how- 
ever he may be ranged with re- 
ſpe to fame) among our dramatic 


writers. ; 
His 


L I. 

His dramatic pieces are ſeven 
in number, and their titles as 
follow : : 

1. Sylvia; or, The Country Bu- 
rial. O. B8vo. 1730. 


2. The London Merchant; or, 


The Hiſtory of George Barwwell, T. 
. | 

3. The Chriſtian Hero, T. 8vo. 
N. D. [1734] 

4. The Fatal Curigiy. T. 8vo. 
5 

5. Marina. a Play, Svo. 1738. 

6. Britannia and Batavia, M. 
Lvo. 1740. 

7. Elmerick; or, Juſtice Trium- 
fhant, T. 8vo. 1740. 

8. Arden of Fever/ham. F. 12 mo. 
1762. | | 3 

In the propoſals for publiſhing 
Lillo's works ſome years ago, be- 
fides the above, was contained one 
Piece, called, 

Te Regulators. 

LLoyD, Roß ER T. Was the ſon 
of Dr. Peirſon Lloyd, and was 
formerly one of the uſhers of Weſt- 
ninſter-ſchool. He was author of 
a poem called the Actor, which not 
only gave proofs of great judg- 
ment in the ſubject he was treating 
of, but had alſo the merit of ſmooth 


verſification and great ſtrength of 


poetry. In the beginning of the 
Poetical War, which for ſome time 
raged among the wits of this age, 
and to which the celebrated Roſ- 
ciad ſounded the firſt charge, Mr. 
Lloyd was ſuſpected to be the au- 
thor of that poem. That charge, 
however, he exculpated bimſelf 
from, by an advertiſement in the 
public papers; on which occaſion 


the real author, Mr, Churchill, 


boldly ſtepped forth, and in the 
was not very great. The follow» 


fame public manner declared him- 
ſelf; and drew on that- torrent of 


Anti. Roſciads, Apologies, Murphiads, 


Churchilliads, Examiners, &Cc. which 

for a long time kept up the at» 

tention and employed the geniuſes 
: I 


and the daring 
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of the greateſt part of the critical 


world, 

Mr. Lloyd was ſome time of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree ot M. A. Aſter 
he quitted his place of uſher of 
Weſtminſter- ſchool, he relied en- 
tirely on his pen for ſubſiſtence; 
but being of a thoughtleſs and ex- 
travagant diſpoſition, he ſoon made 


himſelf liable to debts which he 


was unable to anſwer. In con- 
ſequence of this ſituation he was 
conſined in the Fleet Priſon, where 
he depended for ſupport almoſt 
wholly on the bounty and gene- 
roſity of his friend Churchill, whoſe 
kindneſs to him continued undi-. 
miniſhed during all his neceſſities. 
On the death of this his liberal 


benefactor, Mr. Lloyd ſunk into 


a ſtate of deſpondency, which put 
an end to his exiſtence on the 
1th of December, 1764, in leſs 
than a month after he was inform- 
ed of the loſs of Mr, Churchill. 
Mr. Wilkes ſays, that Mr. 


Lloyd was mild and affable in + 
„private life, of gentle manners, 


* and very engaging in converſa- 
4% tion. He was an excellent 
«© ſcholar, and an eaſy natural poet. 
« His peculiar excellence was the 
% dreſſing up an old thought in a 
« new, neat, and trim manner, 
« He was contented to fcamper 
„round the foot of Parnaſſus on 
* his little Welch poney, which 
„ ſeems never to have tired. He 
6 left the fury of the winged ſteed 
heights of the 
„ ſacred mountain to the ſublime 
“ genius of his friend Churc- 
© hi}l.” 

As a dramatic writer his fame 


ing is a liſt of his wprks: | 
1. The Tears and Triumphs of 
Parnaſſus. 4to. 1760. 
2. Arcadinz or, The Shypherd's 
Wedding. D. P. vo. 1761. 
| 3. The 
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3. The New School for Women, C. 
Printed in The S:. James's Maga- 


Eine, 1763. 


1703. 


- 


- 


4. The Death of Adam, T. 12mo. 


5. The Capricious Lovers. C. O. 
8vo. 1764. 


Lock Ax, JohN. Late ſecre- 


tary to the Britiſh Herring Fiſhery. 


His poetical talents ſeem not very 


. extenſive, as the greateſt part of 


i 


what he has favoured the world 


with of that fort, has been only a 


few ſongs, odes, &c. written on 


temporary ſubjects, and intended 
to receive the advantage of muſical 
compoſition before they reached 


. 


of them deſigned to be ſet to muſic, 


* 
4+ 


are entitled, 


the public. I find, however, two 


pieces of the dramatic kind, both 


but only the ſecond of them, I 
believe, ever performed. They 


1. Rojaliada, M. D. 40. 1740. 
2. Davids Lame niations. Ora- 
torio. | | 


Mr. Lockman had been conceryed 
in ſeveral tranſlations and compile- 


ments of very conſiderable works; 


and Blainwille 
is more to his praiſe, he was a man 
of the moſt ſcrupulous, integrity. 
In converſation he had ſome hu- 
mour z but as for his attempts to 


particularly the General, Dictionary 
s. Travels: but, what 


exicite merriment on paper, they 
were indeed wretchedly unſuc- 


ceſsful. See, reader, (if thou canſt 


find it) a controveriial pamphlet 
written by him in reply to one 
Nelme, an officer belonging like- 


Wiſe to the Herring Fiſhery, Poor 


Lockman, however, was in himfelf 
fo inoffenſive a being, that all 


ho knew him, when they heard of 
dis death, expreſſed their concern 
at having loſt him. | 


He died the zd of Febryary, 
2771. „ oem 

Loden, Tuomas; M. D. The 
family trom whieh this geatleman 


i 
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as a wit and poet. 


1 © 
was deſcended, had its reſidence 73 


Lincolnſhire, but whether the doc- 


tor himſelf was born there ſeems not 
very eaſy to be aſcertained. Lang- 
baine and Jacob, and after them 
Whincop and Chetwood, who in 


the general are little more than 


copiers, run into the miſtake of 
giving this gentleman his educa- 
tion at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
whereas Wood informs us, that it 
was at Oxford he was educated, 
where he made his firſt appearance 
about 1573, and was afterwards . 
a ſcholar under the learned Dr. 
Hobye of Trinity Coliege. Here 
he made very conſiderabie advances 
in learning, dedicated ſome time 


to reading the poets of antiquity; 


and having himſelf a turn to poe- 
try, more eipecially of the ſatirical 
kind, his genius ſoon rendered it- 


ſelf conſpicuous in various compo- 


ſitions or that nature, and obtained 
him no ineonſiderable reputation 
| However, Mr, 
Lodge being very ſenfible of the 
barrenneſs of the ſoil throughout 


. the whole neighbourhood of Par- 


naſſus, and how ſeldom the ſtudy 
of poetry yields a competent pro- 
viſion to its profeſſors, very pru- 
dently eonſidered it as only an 
amuſement for leiſure hours, a re- 
laxation from more important la- 
bours; and therefore, atter having 


taken one degree in arts, applied 


himſelf with great affiduity to the 
more profitable {ludy of phy ſic, for 
the improvement of which he went 


abroad, and after ſtay ing a ſufficient 


time at Avignon to be entitled to 
the degree of doctor in that uni- 
verſity, he returned, and in the 
latter end of queen Elizabeth's 


reign was incorporated in the 


univerſity of Cambridge. He af- 


terwards ſettled in London, where, 


by his fcill- and _ intereſt with the 


_ Roman catholic party, in which 


perſuaſion it. is faid he was brought 
| ups 


1 0 


vp, he met with good ſueceſs, and 
came into great practiſe. 
In what year Dr. Lodge was 
born does not evidently appear, 
but he died in 1625, and had 
tributes paid to bis memory by 
many of his contemporary poets, 
who have characterized him as a 
mau of very conſiderable genius. 
His dramatic works are as follow: 
i. Wounds of Civil Mar. T. 4to. 


1594. 132 
2. Looking-Glaſs for London and 


England, T. C. 4to. 1508. (Aſ- 


ſiſted by Robert Green.) 
Winſtanly has named four more 
dramatic pieces, beſides the firſt of 


the two above-named, which he 


aſſerts to have been written by this 
author, in conjunction with Robert 
Green, VIZ. > V1 
Lady Alimony, C. 

Laws of K 
Liberalitie and Prodigalitie, C. 
Luminalia. M | 


But the three firit of theſe, though 


they might be brought to agree in 
point of time, yet are all printed 
anonymous: and, as to the laſt, it 
was written on a particular occa- 
ſion, and that not till two years 


after Dr. Lodge's death, and full, 


thirty-five after that of Robert 
Green. . f 5 


death, though it was only aſ- 


ſumed when he firſt attached 


himſelf to the ' ſtage, His real 
name was Dance, and he was one 
of the ſons of Mr, Dance the city 
furveyor, whoſe memory will be 


tranſmitted to poſterity, on ac- 
count of the clumſy edifice which 
he erected for the reſidence of the 
city's chief magiſtrates: Our au- 


thor received, it is faid, his edu- 


cation at Weſtminſter ſchool; from 


whence he removed to Cambridge, 


which it is believed he left with- 


11 


-L 0 


out taking any degree. About 


that time a ſevere poetical ſatire 
againſt Sir Robert Walpole, then 
miniſter, appeared under the title 
of, Are theſe. things oo?” which, 
though written by Mr. Miller, 
was aſcribed to Mr. Pope. To 
this Mr. Love immediateiy wrote 
a reply, called. Tes they: arc, 


eavbat then?” which proved ſo 


ſatisfactory to the perſon whaſe 


defence was therein undertaken, 


that he made him a handiome 
preſent, and gave him expectations 
of preferment. Elated with this 
diſtinction, with the vanity of a 
young author, and the credulity 
of a young man, he confidered his 


fortune as eltablithed, and neg- 
lecting every other purfuit, be- 
came an attendant at the miniſter's 


levees, where he contracted habits 
of indolence and expence without 


obtaining any advantage. The 


ſtage now offered itſelf as an aſy- 
lum from the difficulties he had 
involved himfelf in, and therefore 


changing his name to Love, he 


made his firſt eſſays in ſtrolling 


companies. He afterwards, per- 


formed both at Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and at the latter place re- 


ſided ſome years as manager. At 
1 lllength be received in the year 
Love, JaMes.. By this name 

the preſent author was diſtinguiſh- 
ed for many years before his 


1762 an invitation to Drury-Lane 
theatre, where he continued dur- 


ing the remainder, of his life. In 


1765, with the àſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther, he erected a neèC theatre. at 
Richmond, and obtained a licence 
for performing in it; but did not 
receive any benefit from it, as the! 
ſucceſs of it by no means anſwer - 


ed his expectations. He died about 


the beginning of the year 1774. 
He neither as an actor or author 
attained any great degree of ex- 
cellence. His performance of Fal- 


ſtaff was by much the beſt, but this 


has been exhibited to- the public 
with ſo much more advantage by 
ne Mr. 
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Mr. Henderſon, that the little re- 


putation which he acquired by it 


has been entirely eclipſed by the 
ſuperiority of 3 which his 
played in the re- 

preſentation of the ſame charac- 
ter. As an author, he has given 
the world the followng pieces: 

1. Pamela. C. 8vo. 1742. 

2. The Village Wedding. P. E. 
Bvyo. 1767. | / | 

3. Timon of Athens, altered, 8vo. 
1768. | 

4. The Ladies Frolick. O. 1770. 


N. FP: 
5. City Madam. C. 1771. N. P 


LovELAck, RickhAR D. An 


| elegant poet of the laſt century, 


He was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Wil- 
ham Lovelace of Woolridge in 


Kent, and was born in that coun- 


ty about 1618. He received his 


- e hi learning at the Charter- 


ouſe, and in the year 1634, be- 
came a pentleman commoner of 
Glouceſter Hall Oxford, being 
then as Wood obſerves, **-ac- 


„counted the moſt amiable and 


* beautiful perſon that eye ever be- 


„ held, a perſon alſo of innate - 
- «© modeſty, virtue, and courtly de- 
© portment, which made him then, 
<< but eſpecially after when he re- 


tired to the great city, much ad- 


* mired and adored by the female 
ſex.“ In 1636 he was created 


M. A. and leaving the univer- 
ſity, retired, as Wood phraſes it, 
in great ſplendor to the court, 
( being taken into the fa- 
vour of lord Goring, he became 
rſt an enſign 
and + afterwards a captain. On 
the pacificatien at Berwick, he re- 
turned to his native country, and 
took poſſeſſion of his eſtate worth 
about five hundred po 
annum, and about the ſame time 
was deputetl by the county to de- 
liver the Rast petition to the 
Houſe of Cominons, which giving 


Court. N. P. 


unds per 


LO 


offence, he was ordered into cuſ- 


tody, and confined in the Gate. 
houſe, from whence he was re- 


leaſed on giving bail, not to go 


beyond the lines of communication 
without a paſs from the ſpeaker, 
During the time of his confinement 
to London, he lived beyond the in- 
come of his eſtate, chiefly to ſup- 
port the credit of the royal cauſe, 
and in the year 1646 he formed a 
regiment for the ſervice of the 
French king, was colonel of it, 
and wounded at Dunkirk. In 
1648 he returned to England with 
his brother, and was again com- 
mitted priſoner to Peterhouſe in 
London, where he remained unti! 
after the king's death. At that 
period he was ſet at liberty, but, 
having then conſumed all his 
«© eſtate, he grew very melancholy 
© (which at length brought him 


* into a conſumption), beeame 


% very poor in body and purſe, 


+ was the object of charity, went 


in ragged cloaths (whereas when 
* he was in his glory he wore 


„ cloth of gold and filver), and 


«© moſtly lodged in obſcure and 
dirty places more befitting the 
„% wort of beggars and pooreſt of 
6& ſervants.” He died in a very 
mean lodging in Gunpowder-alley 


near Shoe-Lane, in 1658, and 


was buried at the weil end of St. 
Bride's church. He wrote two 
plays, neither of which have been 
printed, viz. | 

1. The Scholar, C. acted at 
Glouceſter Hall and Saliſbury- 


2. The Soldier, T. N. P. 
Lowtr, Sir WILLIAM, Knt. 
was a nated cavalier in the reign 
of king Charles I. He was born 
at a place called Tremare in Corn- 
wall. During the heat of the civil 
wats he took refuge in Holland, 
whete, being itrongly attached to 
the Muſes, he had an ä 
| 0 


Lou 


of enjoying their ſociety, and pur- 
ſuing his ſtudy in peace and pri- 
vacy. He was a very great admi- 
rer of the French poets, particularly 
Corneille and Quinault, on whoſe 


L 9 TI: 


LY 


The manner of the writing, more- 
over, is as old as that of the print- 
ing. The characters are figu- 
rative; All for Money, Wit æbith- 
out Money, Money without Wit, Pleas 


works he has built the plans of ire, &c. being perſonified and 


four out of the fix plays which he 
wrote ; the titles of his dramatic 
works are, 


I. Phenix in her Flames. T. 


4to. 1639. ö 

2. Polyeuctes; or, The Martyr. 
Trag. 4to. 1655. | 

Me, Hi, " rag. 4to. 1656. 

4. Tnchanted Lovers. Paſt. 12mo. 
1658, | 
5. Noble Ingratitude. Paſt.-Tragi- 
Comedy. 12mo. 1659. 

6. Amorous Phantaſm, T. C. 
12mo. 1660. 
Sir William Lower died in 1662. 

Lucas, HENRY. This gentle- 
man is a ſtudent at the Middle- 
Temple, and ſon to the cele- 
brated Iriſh patriot Dr. Lucas. 
He is the author of one play, 
printed in, a volume of miſcella- 
nies, 4to. It is entitled, 

The Earl of Somerſet. T. 4to. 1780. 

Lu pro, Tous. Of this 
author Langbaine tells us he was 
unable to recover any particulars, 
either as to the time of his birth, 
the place where he lived, or any 
thing he wrote, excepting one 
piece mentioned in former cata- 
logues, entitled, | 


All for Money. Ato. 1578. B. L. 


As to the former particulars, I 
know as little as Mr. Langbaine, 
but happening to have ſeen the 
play, which that writer honeſtly 
confeſſes he had not, am able to 
aſcertain the author's name, which 
Mr. Langbaine has miſtakenly 


called Lupon. The name as I 


have given it, is printed, together 
with that of the publiſher, at the 
end of the piece, which 1s very 
old, being written in rhime, and 
printed in the black letter, with- 
Our any numberivg to the pages, 


Vor. I. 


made interlocutors in this play or 
morality. 

Lrpk, WILLIAM. See Joys 
NER, WILLIAM. . 

LyLLy, or LiLLY, John. Was 
born in the Wilds of Kent, about 
the year 1553, according to the 
computation of Wood, who ſays 
he became a ſtudent in Magda- 
len College in the beginning of 
„1569, aged fixteen or there- 
„ abouts, and was afterwards one 
of the demies or clerks of that 
„ houſe.” He took the degree of 
B. A. April 27, 1573, and of M. A. 
in the year 1575. On ſome diſ- 
guſt he removed to Cambridge, 
from whence he went to court, 
where he was taken notice of by 
queen Elizabeth, and had expecta- 
tions of being preferred to the poſt 
ot maſter of the revels, in which 
after many years attendance he 
was diſappointed. In what year 
he died is unknown, but Wood 
ſays, he was alive in 1597. He 
was a very aſſiduous ſtudent, and 
warmly addicted, more eſpecially, 
to the ſtudy of poetry, in which 
he made ſo great a proficiency, 
that he has bequeathed to the 


world no leſs than nine dramatic 


pieces. He is conſidered as the 
firit who attempted to reform and 


. purify the Engliſh language, by 


purging it of obſolete and uncouth 
exprefſions, For this purpoſe he 
wrote a book, entitled, Z#zphues 
and his England, which met with 
a degree of ſucceſs vnuſual with 
the firit attempters of reformation, 


being almoſt immediately and uni- 
verſally followed. At leaft, if we 


may give credit to the words 
of Mr. Blount, who publiſhed fix 
of _—_ Lilly's plays together, in 


one 
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one volume in twelves ; in a pre- 
face to which he ſays of our au- 
thor, that our nation are in his 
* debt for a new Engliſh, <vhich he 
« taught them: Euphues and his 
© England {/ays he) bean firſt that 
language; all our ladics were his 
* ſcholars; and that beauty at couri, 
* witch could not parley Enphuiſme 


* (that is to ſay), who was unable to 


* conver/e in that pure and reformed 
% Engliſh, which he had formed his 


« qvork to be th flandard of, was as 


Little regarded as ſhe <vhich now 


« there ſbeaks not French,” 
According to this Mr, Blount, 
Mr. Lilly was deſerving of the 
highett encomiums. He ftiles him, 
in his title-page, /e only rare poet 
of that time, the witty, comical, face- 
toufly-quirit, and unparalleled Fohn 
Lilly; and in his epiſtle dedicatory 
ſays, ** that he ſate at Apollo's table; 


tat Apollo gave him a <wreath of 


& his oxn Haves without ſnatching, 


&* and that the Lyre he played on had 


& 20 borrowed ſtrings.” And in- 
deed, if what has been above 
{aid with regard to the reforma- 
tion of the Engliſh language had 
been fact, he certainly had a claim 
to the. higheſt honours from his 
countrymen, and even to have a 
ſtatue erected to his memory, 
Theſe eulogiums however are not 
well founded, for though the lan- 
guage might be improved by him 
in its then ſtate, he was but an af- 
feed writer. 

His plays, which were in that 


age very well eſteemed both by the 


court and the univerſity, are, as 
I ſaid before, nine in number, and 
their titles as follow: 

1. Alexander and Campaſpe. 
Tragi-Com. 4to. 1584. . 

2. ZEudimion. Com. 4to. 1591. 

3. Sappho and Phaon. C. 4to. 


1591. 5 | 
4. Galatea, Com. 4to. 1592, 
5. Mydas. Com. 4to. 1592. 


b. Mother Bombie, C. 4to. 1594. 


per, deſired him to look at it and 


— 
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7. Woman in the Moon. Com. 
. 9 

8. Maid her Metamorphefis. to. 
I boo. | 
9. Lowe his Metamorphoſis, Dram. 
Paſt. 4to. 1601. 

Winſtanley has attributed an- 
other piece to this author, entitled, 
A Warning for Fair Women. 
but very erroneouſly, that having 
been written by an anonymous 
author, | Z 
 Lyncn, Francis, Eſq;. Of 
this gencleman I can trace nothing 
farther than that he was a writer 
of the preſent century, and author 
of two dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. The Judependant Patriot. C. 
8vo. 1737. 

Chetwood only mentions, 

2. The Man of Honour. C. 
Lyon, WILLIAM. Was a ſtrol- 
ling player, who ſometimes uſed to 
perform at the theatre in Edin- 
burgh, in which city he died about 
the year 1748. He was conſider- 
ed as very excellent in the cha- 
racter of Gibby; but the moſt re- 

markable quality which he poſſeſſ- 
ed was an uncommon retentive 
memory, of which the following 
inſtance may be given as a proot. 
When he was one evening over his 

bottle, in company with ſome f 
his brethren of the theatre, he wa- 
gered a crown bowl of punch, a 
liquor of which he was very fond, 
that next morning at the rehearſal 
he would repeat a Daily Advertiſer 
from beginning to end. The player, 
who conſidered this boaſt-as words 
of courſe only, paid no great re- 
gard to them; but as Lyon was 

poſitive, he laid the wager. Next 
morning at the rehearſal he put 
Lyon in mind of his wager, ima- 
gining, as he was drunk the night 
before, that he certainly muſt have 
forgot it, and raillied him on his 


Tidiculous bragging about his me- 


mory. Lyon pulled out the pa- 


be 


LY 
by judge himſelf whether he did or 
did not win his wager, Notwith- 
ſtanding the unconnection between 
the paragraphs, the variety of ad- 
vertiſements, and the general chaos 
which goes to the compoſition of 
any news-paper, he repeated it 
from beginning to end, without 
the leaſt heſitation or miſtake :; an 


3 1 
2 4 
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E. Theſe initials ſtand to 
VI. 2 dramatic piece, pub- 
iſhed in the reign of Charles II. 
entitled, | 

Saint Cicily. Trag. | 
But I cannot find out any known 
author of that time, with whoſe 
name the letters will correſpond, 
or by whom therefore I can with 
any appearance of probability form 

a conjecture of its having been 
written. ; | 

M. W. Theſe letters ſtand in 
the title- page of 4 dramatic piece, 

S | 

The Female Wits, Com. 

Coxeter, in his remarks on Jacob, 
has altered with his pen the letters 
of W. N. which that author had 
mentioned as belonging to a piece, 
entitled, | „ 

Hintingion's Divertiſement; In- 

e 5 | 
to thoſe at the head of this article; 
I therefore imagine theſe to be the 


letters properly belonging to it, 


and Jacob to have been in a miſ- 
take. Whincop, however, has im- 
plicitly copied the W. N. from 
Jacob. 


Manz, Jaugs. Was of à good 


family in the county of Surry, and 


was born in the year 1569. He 


was ſent to Magdalen College, Ox- 


ford, in 1585, and two years after- 
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inſtance of a ſtrong memory, the 
paralle; of which perhaps cannot 
be produced in any age or nation, 
He is the author ot one farce 
altered from Vanbrugh, called, 
The Wrangiius Lovers; Or, Liks 


Mofter like Man. F. $8v0. 17453 9 


Printed at Edinburgh. 


houſe. In 1595 


"0 4 8 4 


N. 
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wards became a demy in that 
he was choſen 
perpetual! fellow, and took the'de- 
gree of M. A. in 1598, He had 
the honour to be one of the proc- 
tors of the uviverſity in 1600, 
and having fudied the civil law, 
he three years after petitioned the 
congregatmn of regents to be fa- 
voured with the degree of batche- 
lor of that faculty. At length, he 
was taken into the ſervice of Sir 
John Digby, Kut. afterwards earl 
of Briſtol, and was by him made 
his ſecretary, when he went am- 
baſſador into Spain, where he re- 
mained ſeveral years improving 
himſelf in various ſorts of learns 
ing, and in the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of that and other cduntries. 
After his return into England, he 
was made one of the lay preben- 
daries of the cathedzal church o 
Wells, being then ip orders and 
eſteemed a learned man; a good 
orator; and a facetious conceited 
wit, In 1642 he was living at 
Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, in the 
family of Sir John Strangewaysz 
where he died ſoon aftetwards, and 
was buried in the church belotig- 
ing to that place. He tranflated 

The Spani/ſs Bawd repreſented in 


Celeftina 5 or, The Tragic C omedy of 


Caliſto aud Melizea, fol- 1631. 
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Mac Caxrny, CuantotTE. 
Is the author of one performance 
publiſhed apparently with the view 


to introduce ſome propoſals for 


printing a book, called ! Juftice 
* and Reaſon faithful Guides to 
& Truth ;” which however we be- 
lieve was never made public. It 
25 entitled, N 


The Author and Bookſeller. Dram, 


Piece. B8vo. N. D. [1565.] 
Macrin, LEWIS. Concern- 
ing this author I find nothing up- 
on record but that he lived in the 
reign of king James I. and wrote 
one dramatic piece, which we find 
reprinted in Dodſley's Collection of 


Old Plays, entitled, 


The Dumb Knight, Com. 4to. 
x607. | 
| MacxEexns1eg, H. AScotch gen- 
tleman, who has written ſome no- 
vels which have met with applauſe, 


and one play, called, 


The Prince of Tunis. T. 8vo. 


2773 · 


MacKkLiN, CHARLES. This 


author is a native of Ireland, born, 
as I have been informed, in the 


county of Weſt Meath, and that the 


name of his family was M*Laugh- 
lin, which ſeeming ſomewhat un- 


couth to the pronunciation of an 


Engliſh tongue, he, on his coming 
upon the ſtage, anglicized it to 
that by which he has ever ſince 
been known. He is ſuppoſed to 
have been born as early as the be- 


ginning of this century, and came 


over to England about the year 


1726. He performed in ſeveral 
ſtrolſing companies, and after- 
wards at the theatre in Lincoln's- 


Ian-Fields, where his merit was 


firit ſhewn in a ſmall character in 


. * Fielding's Coffee-Honſe Politician, 


which in the hands of any other 


performer would have gone unno- 
ticed. He afterwards became an 
eminent actor, and enjoyed the fa- 


veur of the town for many years, 
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though his performance on the 
ſtage was often interrupted for 
whole ſeaſons together by differ- 
ences with managers, and diſputes 
with performers. At the latter end 
of 1753, he took leave of the ſtage 


in form, by an epilogue, and opened 


a coffee-houſe under the Piazza in 
Covent- Garden, where he ſet on 
foot a diſputing club, under the 
name of the Britiſh Inquiſition ; but 
this ſcheme not anſwering, he re- 
turned to the theatre, where he 
{111 continues with abilities unim- 
paired by age, and where from 
his appearance of health he may 


continue to entertain the town for 


many ſncceeding years. 

Mir. Macklin in his private cha- 
rafter is a tender huſband, a good 
father, and a ſteady friend. To 
his firmneſs and reſolution in ſup- 
porting the rights of his theatrical 
brethren, they have been relieved 
from a ſpecies of oppreſſion to 
which they had been ignomini- 


oufly ſubjected for many years, 


whenever the caprice or malice of 
their enemies choſe to exert itſelf. 
We allude to the proſecution 
which he commenced and carried 
on againſt a certain ſet of inſigni- 
ficant beings, who, calling them- 
ſelves TuE Town, uſed frequently 
to diſturb the entertainments of 
the theatre, to the terror of the 


actors, as well as to the annoyance 
and diigrace of the publick. 


His merit as a comedian in va- 
rious characters is too well known 
to need our taking vp ,much time 
in expatiating on it, particularly 
in Sir Gilbert Wrangle in the Ke- 
Ful, Don Manuel in the Kind In- 
p?ftor, and Sir Archibald M Sarcaſm 
in his own Farce of Love d- la- Modi. 
He has alſo been eſteemed as very 
capital in the character of Shak- 
ſpeare's /azo; but the part in 
which he was long allowed to ſhine 
without a competitor, is that ot 

1 5 Sbylock 
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Shylock in the Merchant of Venice, 
which he performed in ſo natural 
a manner, that a gentleman among 
the audience, on his firſt appearance 
in it, by way of diſtinction of his 
ſuperior excellence, ſtarted out in- 
to this accidental extempore, 


This is the Few 
That Shakfpeare drew, 


Which expreſſion being ready to 
every one's remembrance, eſta- 
bliſhed Mr. Macklin's very deſerv- 
ed reputation in the character. 
The attempts of his imitators, as 
often as he was engaged in Ireland, 
ſerved only to manifeſt a wretched 
"inferiority, and afford us additional 
reaſon to lament his abſence from 
the London ſtage, At length, in 
the year 1777, Mr. Henderſon, a 
young man of uncommon abilities, 
and ſtill more conſiderable promiſe, 
undertook to perſonate the Jew, a 
part which Mr. Garrick (who re- 
peatedly refuſed to employ our ad- 
venturer) had never dared to per- 
form. It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, 
thad the ſucceſs of this new candi- 
date for dramatic fame by far ex- 
ceeded his own private hopes, as 
well as the expectation of his 
friends. Having never been in 
own at a period when Mr. Mack- 
lin repreſented Shylock, he was 


certainly no copyiſt, but, on the 


contrary, executed his taſk from 
genuine conceptions, and in a 
manner ſo new to his audience, 
that they expreſſed the greatneſs 
of their ſurprize by the abundance 
of their applauſe. Exen the vete- 
ran, whole talents we have already 
recorded, was among the foremoſt 
to join in a candid and ample teſ- 


timony to the merits of his rival. 


Theſe appear indeed to be erected 
on a wider compaſs of literature, 
and a ſounder underſtanding, 
than are diſcoverable among the 
greater part of his fraternity. Such 
advantages, aſſiſted by his known 
. | 
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prudence and decency of manners, 
cannot fail in time to ſecure him the 
managementof one of thoſe theatres 
to which he has proved himſelt fo 
valuable a ſervant, But to return 
to Mr. Macklin. He had the miſ- 
fortune in the year 1735, in conſe- 
quence of a ſudden act of paſſion, 
to occaſion the death of a brother 
comedian (one Mr, Hallam), and 
ſtood his trial on account of it, 
but was honourably acquitted, it 
appearing to be merely accidental, 
and without any malice prepen/e. As 
he has ſpent much the greateſt pare 
of that life in the ſervice of the 
publick, it were much to be wiſhed 
that the remainder of it might 
take a quiet repoſe, free from thoſe 
ſtorms and hurricanes which have 
but too frequently diſturbed it. 
He was formerly conſidered as an 
excellent tutor in the theatrical 
arts; and indeed the ſucceſs Miſs 
Macklin very juſtly met _ with 
ſeems a ſtrong proof of the truth 
of this aſſertion, _ 

Mr. Macklin, however, about ſix 
years ago, committed a notorious 
treſpaſs upon tragic ground, by 
attempting the very difficult parts 
of Macbeth and Richard the Third, 
We honour his ſpirit on this oc- 


caſion, and with we were autho- 


rized to record his ſucceſs. From 
the thorough knowledge and ad- 
mirable conception which he diſ- 
played in theſe characters, we can- 


not but regret that he did not at- 


tempt them at an earlier period of 
his life, before the town was ſo 
much impreſſed with the excel- 
lence of his comic performance, as 
to receive with prejudice his efforts 
in a different walk, Mr. Macklin 
more than ſatisfied the expectations 
of his friends, and has every reaſon 
to complain of a want of candour 
in thoſe who oppoled h m. 

Mr. Macklin's merit as a writer 
is more paiticularly eniarged on 
in our retpective accounts of his 
Works in the lecond volume. It will 
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be therefore needleſs to recapitu- 
late here what we have there ſaid, 
and conſequently ſufficient to point 
dul his performancesto the reader's 
farther obſervation by an enumera- 
tion of their titles in the follow- 
ing liſt, viz. | | 

i. King Henry the Seventh; or, 


The Popiſh Impoſior. T. 8vo. 1746. 


2. AI Will and no Jill; or, A 
new Caſe jor the Lawyers. F. N. P. 
3. The Suſpicious Huſband criti- 
rige; or, The Plague of Emmy. F. 
MT. 7 | 
. The Fortune Hunters; or, The 
Widow bezvitched. F. N. P. 
5. Love &-la Mode. F. 1760, N. P. 
6. The Married Libertine. C. 
1761. N., F. 
7. The Iriſh Fine Lady. F. 1767. 
N : 


g. The True-bera Scotchman. C. 


N. P. Since acted at Covent Gar- 
den, under the title of The Man of 


the World. C. 1781. ä 

MappEN, Dr. SaMUuzL. It is 
with concern that we are able to 
give no other account of this bene- 
factor to his country than the pre- 
ſent flight and impei fect one. He 
is ſaid to have been born in Ire- 
land, and educated at Dublin, 
where he reſided the greater part 
of his life. In the year 17 29, how- 
ever, he appears to have been in 
England, and having written a 
tragedy was, as he himſelf ſays, 
tempted to let it come out by the 
offer of a noble ſtudy of books from 
the profits of it, In 1732, he 
publiſhed © Memoirs of the twen- 
« tieth century ;” a book which 
for ſome reaſon now unknown was 
in a few days totally ſuppreſſed. 
In 1740, we find him in his na- 
tive country, and in that year ſet- 
ting apart the ſum of one hundred 
pounds to be diſtributed in pre- 
miums for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and ſcience; and 
the ſame ſum he continued to be- 
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ſtow every year while he lived. The 
good effects of theſe well- applied 
benefactions have been very ſui. 
ficienily felt in the kingdom where 
they were given, and have even 
extended their influence to its 
ſiſter country, having given riſe to 
the ſociety for the encouragement 
of arts and ſciences in London. 
In an oration ſpoken at Dublin, 
Dec. 6, 1757, by Mr. Sheridan, 
that gentleman took occaſion o 
mention Dr. Madden's bounty, 
and intended to have proceeded in 


the following manner, but was 
prevented by obſerving our author 


to be then preſent. Speaking of 
the admirable inſtitutions of pre- 
miums, he went on, ** Whoſe au- 
„ thor, had he never contributed 
% any thing farther to the good of 
© his country, would have deſerved 
immortal honour, and muſt have 
been held in reverence by lateſt 
* poſterity. But the unwearied 
% and difintereſted endeavours dur- 
ing a long courſe of years, of 
* this truly good man, in a variety 
of branches to promote Induſtry, 
and conſequently the welfare of 
„ this kingdom; and the mighty 
% benefits which have thence re- 
„ ſalted to the community; have 
„% made many of the good people 
„of Ireland ſorry,” that a long- 
© talked of ſcheme has not hitherto 
& been put in execution; that we 
might not appear inferior in 
„ point of gratitude to the citizens 
* of London, with reſpect to 2 
&« fellow- citizen“ (ſurely not with 
« more reaſon), and that like them 
« we might be able to addreſs 
„ our patriot, Preſent! tibi maturos 
& largimur honores,” "= 

Dr. Madden was poſſeſſed of ſome 
church preferment in Ireland, and 
died the zoth of December, 1765. 

The play which he wrote in his 


* 


* 


youth was called, 


Sit John Barnard. 
 Themflocks, 


„„ 
Themiflocles, the Lover of his 
Country, T. Bvo. 1729. | 
Dr. Madden alſo wrote another 
tragedy, which he left as a legacy 
to Mr. Sheridan, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
it now probably remains. 
MaipweLLt, L. The times of 
this gentleman's birth and death 
are not recorded by any of the wri- 
ters. 
he lived in the reign of Charles II. 
and kept a private ſchool in Lon- 


don for the education of young 


gentlemen; during the receſſes 
from which very fatiguing em- 
ploy ment, it is probable that, by 
way of amuſement, he wrote the 
play publiſhed in his name, viz. 
The Loving Enemies, C. 4to. 
1680. | 8 
MALLET, DAvlp. The fol- 
lowing account 15 chiefly collected 
from Dr. Jobnſon's life of him. 
He was, by original one of the 
Macyregors, a clan that became 
about ſixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, ſo formida- 
ble and fo infamous for violence 
and robbery, that the name was 
annulled by a legal abolition; and 
when they were all to denominate 
themſelyes anew, the father, I ſup- 
poſe, of this author called himſelf 
Mailoch. | 
David Malloch was by the pe- 
nury of his parents compelled to 
be Jauitor of the high ſchool at 
Edinburgh; a mean office, of 
Which he did not afterwards de- 
light to hear. But he ſurmounted 
the difadvantages of his birth and 
fortune; for when the duke of 
Montroſe applied to the avllege of 
Edinburgh for a tutor to educate 
his ſons, Malloch was recommend- 
ed; and with his pupils made af- 
terwards the tous of Europe; nor 
is he known to have diſhonour- 
ed his credentials, | 
We ſhall exhibit the ſeries of his 
dramatic works at the concluſion 
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of this article. The preciſe order 


in which his other performances 
were written, the plan of our work 
does not demand. His firſt pro- 
duction, however, was the ballad 
of William and Margaret, which 
was followed by the Excurſion, a 
poem on Herbal Criticiſin, &C. 
Having cleared his tongue from 
his native pronunciation ſo as to 
be no longer diftinguiſhed as a 
Scot, he ſeemed inclined to difin- 
cumber himſelt from all adherences 
to his original, and took upon him 
to change his name from Scorch 
Malloch to Zxgl/h Mallet, with- 
out any imaginable reaſon of pre- 
ference which the eye or ear can 


"diſcover, What other proofs he 


gave of diſreſpe& to his native 
country, I know not; but it was 
remarked of him, that he was the 
only Scot whom Scotchmen did 
not commend, Our biographer 
might have added, that he was the 
only one whom they did not la- 
ment, The news of his death was 
followed by no encomiums on his 
A leſs 
diſplay of ſorrow, and more ſcanty 


marks of reſpect, have not attend- 


ed the memory of Warburton, 
whoſe various merits might at leaſt 
have entitled him to ſach praiſe as 
his numerous ſacerdotal paraſites 
could beſtow, 

In 1744, he took the degree of 
M. A. at St. Mary Hall, Oxtord. 

In 740, when the prince of 
Wales had a ſeparate court. he 
made Mallet his „ der-ſecretary ; 
and when it was found that Pope 
had clindeltinely printed an un- 
authorized number ot the Patriot 
King, Bolingbroke employed Mal- 
let (1747) as the executioner of 
his vengeance. Mallet had not 
virtue, or had not ſpirit, to refuſe 
the office; and was rewarded, not 
long after, with the legacy of lord 
Bolingbroke's works, which were 

U4 pubiiſhed 
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publiſhed with ſucceſs very much 
below our editor's expectation. 

In conſequence of a thouſand 
3 left by the dutcheſs of 

arlborough, he undertook to 
write the life of the duke her huſ- 
band. From the late duke he had 
likewiſe a penſion to promote his 
induſtry. 
progreſs he had made in this work, 
but left not, when he died, the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of any hiſtorical 
labour behind him. | 

In the political diſputes which 
commenced at the beginning of 
the preſent reign, Mr. Malloch 
took part with his countryman lord 
Bute, to ſerve whom he wrote his 
tragedy of Elvira, and was reward- 
ed with the office of keeper. of 
the Book of entries tor ſhips in the 
port of London, to which he was 
appointed in the year 1763, He 
enjoyed alſo a conſide able penſion, 
which had been beſtowed on him 
for his ſucceſs in turning the pub- 
Iic vengeance upon Byng, by 
means ot a letter of accuſation un- 
der the character of a Plain Man, 

Towards the latter end of his 
life, he went with his wife to 
France; but after a while, finding 
his health declining, be returned 
alone to England, and died in April 
1765. | 

1. was twice married, and by 
his firſt wiſe had ſeveral children. 
One of his daughters we have al- 
ready mentioned in the courſe 
of this work. His ſecond wife 
was the daughter of a nobleman's 
ſteward, who had a conſiderable 
fortune, which ſhe took care to re- 
tain in her own hands. | 

Mr. Malloch's ſtature was di- 
minutive, but he was regu arly 
formed, His appearance till he 
grew corpulent was apreeable, 
and he ſuffered it to want no re- 
commendation that dreſs could give 


it. His converſation was elegant 


He talked much of the 
he was eminent. 


M A : 
and eaſy, The reſt of his cha- 


racter may, without injury to his 


memory, ſink into filence, See, 
however, his letter to Derrick, 
publiſhed in a collection, 2 vols. 
12Mo, 1767. vol. II. p. 21. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed 
in any high claſs. There is no 
ſpecies of compoſition in which 
His dramas had 
their day, a ſhort day, and are 
forgotten. His lite of Bacon is 


. known, as it is appended to Bacon's 


valumes, but 15 no longer men- 
tioned. The titles of his plays 
are, | | 

1. Euryoaice, T. 8vo, 1731. 

2. Muflapha, T. 8 vo. 1739. 

3. Alfred, T. in conjunction 
with Thomſon, 8ve. 1740. 

4. Alfred. T. altered, 8 vo. 1751. 

5. Britannia M. 8vo. 175 5. 

6. Elvira, FT. 8vo. 1703. 

MaNLEY, Dx-LA-RIVIERE, was 
the daughter of Sir Roger Manley, 
who is laid to be the author of the 
firſt volume of that famous work, 
the Turi Spy, Mrs. Manley re- 
ceived an education ſuitable to her 
birth; and gave early diſcoveries 
of a genius, much ſuperior to what 
is ulually found among her ſex. 
In her infancy ſhe loſt her mother; 
a loſs which was attended by many 
other misfortunes; for when ſhe 
grew up, ſhe was cheated into a 
falſe marriage by a near relation 
of the ſame name, to whom her 
father had bequeathed the care of 
her. We call it a falſe marriage, 
becauſe the gentleman had a for- 
mer wife then living, and pre- 
tended to marry her, only to gra- 
tity a criminal paſſion. She was 
afterwards brought to London, 


where the was ſoon deſerted by 
him; and thus, in the very 


morn- 
ing of her life, when all things 
ſhould have been gay and pro- 
miſing, ſne wore away three 
wretched years in ſolitude. 3 

; | 12 
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ſhe appeared in the world again, 
ſhe fell, by mere accident, under 
the p4tronage of the dutcheſs of 
Cleveland, a miſtreſs of Charles II. 
She was introduced by an ac- 
quaivtance of her grace's, to 
whom ſhe was paying a viſit; but 
the dutcheſs, being a woman of a 
very fickle temper, grew tired of 
Mrs. Manley in fix months time, 
and diſcharged her upon a pre- 
tence, wheth2r groundleſs or not is 
uncertain, that ſhe intrigued with 
her ton, When our authoreſs was 
diſmiſſed by the dutcheſs, ſhe was 
ſolicited by-general Tidcombe to 
paſs ſome time with him at his 
country-ſeat; but ſhe excuſed her- 
ſe!f by fayiag, ** That her love of 
* ſolitude was improved by a diſ- 
„ guſt of the world; and ſince it 
% was mpaſſibſe for her to be in 
& publie with reputation, ſhe was 
$ reſolve: to remain concealed.” 
In this iolitude ſhe wrote her firſt 
tragedy, which was acted in the 
yeir 1696. As this play ſucceed- 
ed, ſhe received ſuch unbounded 
incenſe from admirers, that her 
apartment was crowded with men 
of wit and gaiety. This proved, 
in the end, very fatal to her vir- 
tue; and ihe afterwards engaged 
in intrigues, and was taken into 
keeping. In her retired hours, ſhe 
wrote her four volumes of the 
Memoirs of the New Atalantis, in 
which ſhe was not only very free 
with her own ſex, in her wanton 
deſcription of love-adventures, but 
alſo with the characters of many 
high and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
Her father had always been attach- 
ed to the cauſe of Charles I. and 
ſhe herſelf had a confirmed aver- 
ſion to the whig miniſtry ; ſo that 


the repreſentations of many cha- 


racters in her Atalantis are no- 


thing elſe but ſatires upon thoſe, 
who had brought about the Revo- 


lation, Upon this a warrant was 
1 55 
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granted from the ſecretary of 
itate's office, to ſeize the printer 
and publiſher of thoſe volumes. 
Mrs, Manley had too much gene- 
rolity, to let innocent perſons ſuf- 
fer on her account; and therefore 
voluntarily acknowledged herſelf 
as the author of the work in queſ- 
tion. When ſhe was examined 
before lord Sunderland, who was 


then ſecreth y, he was curious to 


know, from whom ſhe got infor- 
mation of ſome particulars, which 
they imagined to be aboye her own 
intelligence, She replied, with 
great humility, that the had no 
deſign in writing, farther than her 
own amuſement and diverſion in 
the country, without intending 
particular reflections and charac- 
ters, and did aſſure them, that 
nobody was concerned with her. 
When this was not believed, and 


the contrary urged againſt her by 


ſhe ſaid, 


ſeveral circumitances, 


„then it muſt be by inſpiration, 


„ becauſe, knowing her own inno- 
© cence, ſhe could account for it 
© n» other way.” The ſecretary 
replied, that “ inſpiration uſed to 


be upon a good account; but 


„ that her writings were itark- 
* naught.” She acknowledged, 

e that his Iordſhip*'s obſervation 
„ might he true; but, as there 
were evil angels as well as good, 
„that what the had wrote might 
«« {ill be by inſpiration,” The 
conſequence of this examination 
was, that Mrs. Manley was cloſe 
ſhut up in a meſſenger's houſe, 
without being allowed pen, ink, 
and paper. However, her coun- 
cil ſued out her Habeas Corpus, and 
ſhe was admitted to bail. Whe- 
ther thoſe in power were aſhamed 


to bring a woman to a trial for 


writing a few amorous trifles, or 
whether the laws could not reach 
her, ſhe was diſcharged, after ſeve- 
ral times expoſing herſelf in per- 

ſon 
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ſon to croſs the court before the 


bench of judges, with her three 
attendants, the printer and two 


publiſhers. Not Jong after, a total 


change ot the miniſtry enſued ; 
ſhe then came into great favour 
wich their ſucceſſors, and was em- 
ployed in defendirg the tory mea- 
ſures purſued in the four laſt years 
of the queen. The pamphlets 
which ſhe wrote at this period are 
numerous, and ſome of them ſuch 
as would not diſgrace the beſt pen 


then engaged in the defence of 


Aſter Dean Swift 


Overnment. 


velinquiſhed The Examiner, ſhe 


continued it with great ſpirit for a 
conſiderable time, and frequently 
finiſhed pieces begun by that ex- 
cellent writer, who allo often uſed 
to furniſh her with hints for thoſe 
of her own compoſition, At this 
time or ſoon afterwards ſhe be- 


came connected with alderman 


Barber, who was then the favourite 
* tory printer, and with him ſhe re- 
- fided until the time of her death, 


which happened on the 11th of 
uly 1724, at his houſe on Lam- 
beth Hill. She was buried in the 
middle iſle of the church of St. 


Bennet, Paulis Whart, where a 
marble grave- ſtone was ere ted to 


her memory. - 

Her dramatic works are as fol- 
low, Ke I, 
1. The Royal Miſchief, T. Ato. 


2. The Loft Lower; or, The Fea- 
bus Huſoand. C. 4to. 1696. 

3. Ainyna; or, 
Fow. T. 4to. 1507. 

4. Lucius, the Fir? Chriſtian King 
of Britain. àto. 1717. 

MANN ING, FRANC1s. This au- 
thor was ſon of Francis Manning 
of London, gent. and was matricu— 
lated at Oxford the Sth of March, 


1688, being then a commoner of 


Trinity College under the tuition 


of Mr. Thomas Sykes. He ſeems 
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to have left the univerſity without 
taking a degree; and purſuing the 
line of civil employment, 'we find 
him, in 1707, fecretary to Mr. 
Stanyan, envoy to the Swiſs Can- 
tons. He afterwards, in queen 
Anne's time, was promoted to be 
miniſter to the Griſons, and, on 
the zoth of June, 1716, was ap- 
pointed envoy to the thirteen Can- 
'tons and to the Repablick of the 
Griſons. After this period we can 
diſcover no account of him, He 
tranſlated Dion Caſſtus, and wrote 
the following plays, viz. 

I, The Generous Choice. C. Ata. 
1700. | 
2. All for the better; or, The In- 
fallible Cure. C. 4to. 1703. | 

MAN UchE, Major Cos mo, This 
gentleman appears to have bcen 
an Italian by birth; and Phillips 
has given us his name Manuci, in 
which it is not improbable that 
he may for once have been in the 
right. He took up arms for king 
Charles, and had a major's com- 
miſſion, but whether of horſe or 
foot does not appear, Fle wrote 
three plays in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and, conſidering that he 
was a foreipner, and that he only 
wrote for his diverhon, and not by 


way of a profeſſion, and that =: 
| leaſt he has the merit of their being 


original, wholly his own and un- 
borrowed, they are very far from 
being contemptible. Their titles 
are, . 

I, The Juſt General., T. 4to. 
1650. — 

2. The Loyal Lovers, T. C. 4to. 
1052, | 
3. The Baftard. T. (Attributed 
to him by Coxeter.) 4to. 1652. 

In lord Northampton's library at 
Caſtle Aſhby, in Northampton- 
ſhire, are two or three Mo. plays 
by this author. 1 
MAREHAM, GERVASE, Eſq. 
Was the ſon of Robert 1 

0 
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of Cotham in Nottinghamſhire, 
Eſq. He flouriſhed in the reigns 
of queen Elizabeth, king James I. 
and king Charles I. for the laſt of 
whom he took up arms, and bore 
a captain's commiſſion. He was a 
good ſcholar, being perfect matter 
of the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages. He .was extremely 
well verſed both in the theory and 
practice of military diſcipline, and 
was a great adept in hortemanſhip, 
farriery, and huſbandry ; by which 
means he was fully qualitied for 
the tranſlation and compilement of 
numerous volumes on all theſe 
ſubjects, many of which are even 
now held in very high eſteem. 
He alſo wrote ſome books on rural 
recreations. Nor among his other 
attentions were the Muſes neg- 
lected, for we find one play extant 
in his name, though he was indeed 
aſſiſted in it by Mr. Sampſon, of 
whom we ſhall hereafter have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak, entitled, 

Herod and Antipater. T. 4to. 
1032; X | 
Langbaine ſpeaks very highly in 
his commendation, and very juſtly, 
as a great benefactor to the public, 
by his numerous and uſeful publi- 
cations, but ſays little of his poe- 
try; 
Jacob, and ſince them Cibber in 
his Lives of the Poets, ſeem not to 
| know of any other poetical works 


that he was concerned in; but 


Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has 


mentioned two pieces of poetry by 


this author (both indeed tranſla- 
tions) of conſiderable conſequence, 
viz. ; 

1. Arinfto's Satires, in ſeven ſa- 
mous Diſcourſes, 4to. 1608, and 

2. The Famous Whore, or Noble 
Courtezan : containing the lamentable 
(Complaint of Paulina, the famous 
Roman Courtezan, ſometime miſtreſs 


gulo the great Cardinal Hippolyta of 
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Efte, tranſlated into Verſe from . 


Italian, 8 vo. 1609. | 
Beſides theſe, Coxeter mentions 
the following works in proſe, not 
taken notice of by the writers of 
his life, which he attributes to him, 


viz. 


I. Devereux, Fertue's Tears for 
the Loſs of the maſt Chriſtian King 
Henry, third of that Name, King of 
France, and the untimely Death of 
the mot noble and heroical Walter 
Dewercux, who was /lain before Roan 
in Fraunce, Firſt written in French, 
by that mof? excellent and learned Gen- 
tlewwoman Madame Gennoiſne Pelan 
Mautetie, and paraphraſtically tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Jarvis Marks 
ham, 4to. 1597, | 

2. The Art of Archerie, 8v0.16534. 

3. Toe Soldier's Exerciſe, &c. in 
three books, of which there was a 
third edition, 4to. 1643. 

To theſe may be added, his Eng- 
liſh Arcadia, alluding his beginning 


from Sir Philip Sidney's ending, 4to. 


1607. and other pieces. 

At what time Mr. Markham was 
born, or when he died, I have not 
been able to trace ; he was, how- 
ever, a uſeful writer, and, during 
the laſt century, his works on Hut- 
bandry, Agriculture, &c. were 
held in -great eſteem. On the 
records of the Stationers' Com- 
pany is a very extraordinary agree- 
ment ſigned by this author, Which 
probably aroſe from the bookſellers? 
know ledge of the value of Mark- 
ham's work, and their apprehen- 
ſions that a new performance on 
the ſame ſubject might be hurtful 
to the treatiſes then circulating, It 
1s as follows: | 

„ Md, That I Gervaſe Mark- 
„ ham, of London, Gent. do pro- 
© miſe hereafter never to write 
„any more book or books to be 
„ printed of the diſeaſes or cures 
« of any cattle, as horſe, oxe, cowe, 
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4 ſheepe, ſwine, and goates, &c. 
In witnes whereof I have here- 


* unto ſett my hand the 24th day 
of Julie, 1617. 
| © GERVIS Mazxan.” 
Maxrez, CHrISTOPHER. Liv- 
ed inthe reign of queen Elizabeth, 


and was not only an author but 


an actor alſo, being very conſider- 
able in both capacities. There is 
no account extant of his family, 
but it is well known that he was 
of Bennet College, in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. 1583, and 
M. A. 1587; he, however, quitted 
the ee life, and went on the 
ſtage. Thomas Heywood, whom 
we have mentioned before, ſtyles 
him the 30% of Poets ; nay, Dray- 
ton alſo has beſtowed a high pane- 
gyric on him, in a copy of verſes 
called the Cenſure of the Poets, in 
which he ſpeaks of him in the fol- 
Jowing manner : 


Next Marloe, bathed in the Theſe 
Pian ſprings, 
Had in him thoſe brave ſublunary 
things 
That your fff Poets had; his 
raptures dere 
All air and fire, which 1 his 
verſes clear ; 
For that fine madngys fill he did 


retain, 


Which rightly ſhould pofſifs a poct's 


brain, © 


Mr. Marloe came to an untime- 
Jy end, falling a victim to the 
moſt torturing paſſion of the hu- 
man breaft, jealouſy, For, being 
deeply in love with a girl of a low 
ſtation, he found himſelf riralled 


'by a fellow in liverv, who, as 


Wood informs us, had more the 


appearance of a pimp than a man 


formed for the tender and gener» 
ous paſſion of love. Marloe find- 


ing the fellow with his mittreſs, 


and having ſome reaſons to ſuſpect 
that ſhe granted him favours, drew 
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his dagger, a weapon at that time 
moſt univerſally worn, and ruſh- 
ed on him to ſtab him; but the 
footman, being nimble, warded off 
the impending ſtroke, and, ſeizing 
hold of Marloe's wriſt, turned the 
fatal point, and plunged the poig- 
nard into its maſter's head, of 
which wound, notwithſtanding all 
poſſible care being taken of him, 
he died ſoon after, in the year 


1593s 
Wood conſiders this cataſtrophe 


,as an immediate judgment on the 


unhappy ſufferer for his blaſphe- 
mies and impiety; for he tells us 
that Marloe, preſuming upon his 
own little wit, thought proper to 


_ practiſe the moſt epicurean in- 


dulgence and openly profeſſed 
atheiſm ;- that he denied God our 
Saviour; blaſphemed the adora- 
ble Trinity; and, as it was re- 
ported, wrote ſeveral diſcourſes 


againſt it ; affirming our Saviour 


to be a deceiver, the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures to contain nothing but idle 
ſtories, and all religion to be a de- 
vice of policy and prieſtcraft. 

This character, if juſt, is ſuch a 
one, as ſhould induce us to look 
back with contempt and pity on 
the memory of the perſon who 
poſleſſed it, and recall to our mind 
that inimitable ſentiment of the 
great and good Dr. Young, in his 
Complaint : 


When TI behold a genius ws end 
baſe, 

Of tow'ring talents, and terreſ- 
trial aims ; 

DMethinks I ſee, as thrown from her 
high ſphere, 

The " eborious fragments of a ſout 
immortal, 

With rubbiſh mix'd, and qd ring 
in the duſt, © 


I would, however, rather wiſh to 
take this character with ſome de- 
gree of abatement, and, allowing 
that Mr, Marloe might be _ 
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ble to free-thinking, yet that he 


* 


could not run to the unhappy 


lengths he is reported to have 
done, eſpecially as the time he 
lived in was a period of bigotry ; 
and that, even in- theſe calmer 
times of controverſy, we find a 
great aptneſs in perſons, who differ 
in opinion with regard to the ſpe- 
culative points of religion, either 
wilfully or from the miſtaking of 
terms, to tax each other with 
deiſm, hereſy, and even atheiſm, 
on even the moſt trivial tenets, 
which have the leaſt appearance of 
being unorthodox, 

But, to quit his character in a 
religious view, let us now conſider 
him as a poet, and in this light 
he muſt be allowed to have had 
great merit. His turn was entirely 
to tragedy, in which kind of writ- 
ing he has left the fix following 
teſtimonials of his abilities: 

I. Tamberlaine the Great, T. two 
Parts. 4to. 1 500. 

2, Edward II. T. 4to. 1 598. 
3. The Maſſacre of Paris. T. 
8vo. N. D. | 
4. The Tragical Hiſtorie of Dr. 
Fauſtus. 4to. 1616. 


G. The Jew of Malta. T. 4to. 


1633. 


6. Luſt's Dominion; or, The Las 


ciuious Queen. T. I 2mo. 1661. 
He alſo joined with Naſh, in the 
writing a play, called | 

Dido, Queen of Carthage, 4to. 
1594- PEG | 
and had begun a very fine poem, 
called Hero and Leander, which was 
afterwards finiſhed by Chapman, 
though not with the ſame ſpirit 
and invention that its author had 
begun it with, 

He alſo joined with Day, in 

The Shepherds Holyday. 

MaRrMion, SHAKERLEY., This 
writer, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Charles I. was born in the here- 
ditary manſion-houſe of his fa- 
mily at Ayuhoe in Northamp- 
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tonſhire, about the beginning of 
January 1602. When a boy he 
was put w ſchool at Thame in 
Oxfordſhire, from whence, at about 
the age of ſixteen, he was re- 
moved to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, where he was entered firſt as 
a gentleman commoner, and after- 
wards, in 1624, took his degree of 
maſter of arts. 
Anthony Wood ſays, that he was 
© a goodly proper gentleman, and 
* had once in his poſſeſſion ſeven 
* hundred pounds per annum at 
„ leaſt,” The whole of this am- 
ple fortune he diſſipated; after 
which he went into the Low Coun- 
tries, but not meeting with pro- 
motion according to his expecta- 
tion, he returned to England, and 
was admitted one of the troop 
raiſed by Sir John Suckling for the 
uſe of king Charles I. in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Scots in the 
Yep 16393 but falling fick at 
ork, he returned to London, 
where he died in the ſame year. 
Mr. Marmion is not a volumi- 
nous writer; yet I cannot help 
confidering him as one of the beſt 
among the dramatic authors of 
that time, Eis plots are ingent- 
ous, his characters well drawn, 
and his language not only eaſy 
and dramatic, We full of lively 
wit, and ſolid underſtanding. He 
left only four plays behind him, 
The Anti- 
quary, is to be ſeen among Dodſley's 
Old Plays, vol. X. The titles of 
his pieces are, ; 
1. Holland's Leaguer. C. 4to. 
1632. GE 
2. Fine Companion. C. 4to. 1633. 
3. Antiquary. C. Ato. 1641. 
4. The Crafiy Merchant ; or, The 
Souldier'd Citizen, C. N. P. 
Philips and Winſtanley, according 


to their uſual cuſtom of fathering 


anonymous plays on any authors 

that they think proper to find out 

tor them, have attributed to Mr. _ 
ff.... — _ 
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Marmion a play which is not his, 
nor bears any reſemblance to his 
manner of writing, entitled, 

The Paithful Shepherd. 

Marsn, CHARLES. This gen- 
tleman is a living author, and now 
acts as a juſtice of peace for the li- 
berty of Weſtminfler, He wus for- 
merly a bookſeller in Round-Court 
and at Charing Croſs, but was ori- 
- vinally clerk to the chapel in 
Bake freer, Weſtminſter. | 

He 1s the author and alterer of 
the following three plays. : 

1. Amaſis King of Egypt, T. 
8vo. 1738. : 

2. Cymbeline. altered, 8vo. 1755. 


3. The Winter's Tale, A play 


altered, 8 vo. 17 66. 

4+ Nonico and Fuliet. T. altered, 

MagesTon, Joux. Of this emi- 
nent poet, who flouriſhed in the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and 
king James I. but few circum- 
ſtances remain on record. Wood 
only informs us that he was a ftu- 


dent in Corpus Chriſti College Ox- 


ford, but has neither fixed the 
place of his birth, nor the family 
from which he was deſcended ; 
and Langbaine tells us, that he 
was able to recover no farther in- 
formation of him than what he 
had learned from the teſtimony of 
his bookſeller ; and, is that relates 
only to the merit of his writings, 
It 1s little more than what might 
have been gathered from the pe- 
ruſal of his works, viz. that he 
was a chaſte and pure writer, 
avoiding all that obſcenity, ribal- 
dry, and ſcurrility, which too 
many of the play-wrights of that 
time, and indeed much more fo in 
ſome periods fince, have made the 
baſis of their wit; to the great diſ- 
grace and ſcandal of the ſtage. 
That he abhorred ſuch writers and 
their works, and purſued fo oppo- 
fite a practice in his own pertorm- 
ances; that whatſoeves even in 


ſton 
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« the ſpring of his years he pre- 
6 ſented upon the private and pub- 
& lic theatre, in his autumn and 
& declining age he needed not to 
e be aſhamed ot.” 

His plays are eight in number, 
and their titles as follow, viz. | 

1. Antonio and Mellida, Hiſt, 
4to. 1602. | 

2. Antonio's Revenge, Trag. 4to. 
1602. 

3» Inſatiate Counteſs, 1. 4t0o. 1603. 
4. Malecontent, T. C. 4to. 1604. 

5. Datch Courtezan. C. 4 to. 16054 

6. Parafitaſter, Com. 4to. 1606. 

7. Sophoniſla. Trag. 4to. 1606. 

8. What you cuill. C. 4to. 1607. 

Ic is evident that Mariton muſt 
have lived in friendſhip with Ben 
Jonſon at the time of his writing 
the IMalcconient, which play he has 
warmly dedicated to him; yet it is 
probable that Ben's ſelf- iufficiency 
and natural arrogance might in 
time leſſen that friendſhip, as we 
afterwards find our author, in his 


epiſtle to the reader prefixed to his 


Sophoniſba, caſling ſome very ſevere 
glances at the pedantry and pla- 


giariſm of that pbet, in borrowing 


orations from Salluſt and other ct 


the claſſical writers, and makipg 


uſe of them in bis tragedies of 
Sganus and Cataline, Ben Jonſon 
told Drummond of Hawthornden, 
that he had fought ſeveral times 
with Marſton, and ſaid that Mar- 
wrote his father-in-law's 
preachings, and his father-in-law 
his comedies; Marſton alſo wrote 
ſome excellent ſatires, called, The 
Scourge of Villaim, 1599. 
T be exact <A _ Marſton's 
death is not known, but he was 
certainly living in 1633. As a 
ſpecimen of his poetry, Mr. Dod- 
ſley has republiſhed the Maleconteni 
in his Collection, vol. IV. 
MARTVN, BENJAMIN, Eſq. This 


author was nephew to Mr. Edward 


Martyn, rhetoric profeſſor of Gre- 
ſham College, and ſon of Richard 
Martyn; 
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Martyn, a gentleman of a Wilt- 
thire family, who had been a linen- 
draper, was afterwards made a 
committioner of the ſtamp- duties 
by lord Godolphin, and died at 
Buenos Ayres, to which place he 
went as agent ſor the South-Sea 
company. The preſent writer was 


his eldeſt ſon, and was very active 


and initrumental in eſtabliſhing 


the colony of Georgia (of which 
he has publiſhed an account) 
about the year 1733, when a ſo- 
ciety of noblemen and gentlemen 
was formed for that purpoſe, to 


which he ſome time acted as ſecre- 


tary, He was alſo examiner of the 
out-ports in the cuſtom houſe, and 
died, as I am informed, abour No- 
vember 1703. He wrote one play 
only, called, 

Timolcon., T. 8vo. 17 30. 

Mas o, JohN, lived in the time 
of king James 1. and in the early 
part of that reign vubliſhed one 
dramatic piece, which he has en- 
titled, 

Mulcaſſes the Turk, A worthy 

tragedy. 4to. 16102 

hether it merits the title of avor- 
thy 1 cannot pretend to determine, 
but it is evident that the author 
had himſelf a very high opinion of 
its worth, from the following motto 
which he has fixed to 1t, quoted 
from Horace, viz, 


Same Suferviam quæ ſitam meritis. 


He is ſuppoſed to have been of 
Catherine Hall Cambridge, and to 
have taken the degree of B. A. 
there in 1606. 3% ot 

Maso, WILLIAM. This gen- 
tleman is one of the few authors 
Who 13 intitled to the applauſe of 
the world, as well for the virtues 
of his heart as for the excellence 


of his writings. He is the ſon of 


a clergy man who had the living 
of Hull, in Yorkſhire, where our 
author was born about the year 
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1726, He was admitted of St. 
John's College Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees of B. A. and M. 
A. and his poetical genius in the year 
1747 procured him a fellowſhip in 
Pembroke-Hall, which, however, 
he did not obtain poſſoſſion of 
without ſome litigation. In the 
year 1754, he entered into holy 
orders, and was patronized by the 
late earl of Holderneſſe, who pro- 
cured him a chaplainſhip to his 
majeſty, and gave him the valua- 


ble rectory of Afton, in Vorkſhire, 


where he now chiefly reſides, and 
which he has made a delightful 
retirement. He is alſo piecentor 
at Vork. He married a young 
lady of a good family and amia- 
ble character, but of a conſump- 
tive conſtitution, which ſoon de- 
prived him of her at Briſtol Wells, 
as appears by her elegant epitaph 
in that cathedral. Mr, Maſon at 
preſent exerts himſelf as a polt- 
tician in the county where he 
reſides, and ſeems to have been 
very active in iorming the afſo- 
Citation eſtabliſhed there, He was 
the publiſher of his friend Mr. 
Gray's works, and the author of 
I. Elfride. D. P. 4to. 1752. 
This was altered by Mr. Colman 
in 1772, without the author's con- 
ſent, and performed at Covent- 
Garden; and again, 1n 1779, by 
Mr. Maſon himſelf, and acted on 
the ſame ſtage. 
2. Carafacus. D. P. 4to. 17 59. 
This was altered by Mr. Maſon 


bhimſelf in 1776, and performed at 
Covent-Garden. 


Mr. Mafon is ſaid to have writ- 
ten a Maſque called, Cupid aid 
Pſyche ; which has been ſet to 
muſick by Giardini, but not yet 
acted. | 

The commendations beſtowed 
on Elfrida and Caractacus in their 
original form, have been ſeconded 
by an equal degree of applauſe 

| ſince 


reſiſlible idea. 
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fince they were adapted to the 
ſtage. The firit is perhaps the 
moſt finiſhed, the ſecond the moſt 
ſtriking performance. The truth 
of hittory, in regard to the con- 
teſted fair-one, has been violated. 
In reſpect to the hardy veteran it 
has been preſerved. In the former, 
the ſtory is domeſtic, and we are 
intereſted only for the diſtreſs of 
Athelwold and his wife. In the 
latter, the events involve the fate 
of our own country, while wonder 
and pity are alternately engaged 
by the different fituations of 
Caractacus, Elidurus, Arviragus, 
and Evelina. The conduct of 
Elfrid and her huſband, being not 
untinctured with childiſhneſs and 
deceit, comparatively ſpeaking, 
can operate but weakly on our 
compaſſion, The Britiſh heroes 
and heroine, being uniformly great 
and irreproachable, always com- 
mand the attention they deſerve. 
In the perſon of Athelwold, the 


betrayer of his prince's confidence 


is juſtly puniſhed ; but that event 
18 communicated to us only through 
the cold medium of relation. By 
the future ſfelf-denials of his wi- 
dow, we are as ſlightly moved, for 
theſe are to be ranked with vo- 
Jantary penances, and do not take 
place til] after the curtain has 
dropped on our expectations. In 
Caractacus the final deſtiny of the 
ſurvivors is more natural, deciſive, 


and ſatisfactory. When Elfrida 


takes leave of us, our thoughts will 
ſpontaneouſly. turn on the dif- 
ficulties attending the obſervance 
of her vow, a comic, yet an ir- 
But when the aged 
chief and his daughter are led 
away in chains from the dead body 
of a ſon and brother, our tears and 
admiration accompany their de- 
pariure, while a pleaſing hope ſug- 
geſts itſelf that Evelina will find 
à protector in the young Brigan- 
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tian prince, and that her father's 
captivity will tend only to exalt 
the former greatneſs of his cha- 
racter.— The choruſes in the frlt 
of theſe dramas, though highly 
ethick and poetical, loſe ſome- 
what of their weight, being pro- 
nounced by females without ſpe- 
cific offices or characters. Theſe 
ladies indeed appear to talk and 
fing, only becauſe they have no 
other occupation. From the ve- 
nerable ſons of Mona, who are 
material agents throughout the 
ſecond piece, the like effuſions of 
fancy and inſtruction proceed with 
fingular propriety. They are bards 
by profeſſion, and the delivery of 
religious and moral truths is their 
immediate province. At the ſame 
time we ſhould add, that the y- 
rick parts in Z/rida contain leſs 
objectionable paſſages than thoſe 
in Caractacus. If they never riſe 
to the ſublimity that diſtinguiſhes 

the ode beginning ID 
Hark ! heard ye not yon foot- 
ſtep dread ? „ 


they never deſcend into the almoſt 
burleſque ſtrain of 


— and ſweep and ſwing 
Above, below, around; 


phraſes which ſerve only to awa- 


ken a train of as mean and ludi- 


crous ideas as Mr. Colman's threat- 
ened chorus of Grecian waſher- 
women could have excited. —'l he 
real beauties, however, of both 
theſe performances, ſo ſucceſsfully 
redominate over every ſeeming 
imperfection tbey may betray, that 
on a review of what we have writ- 
ten, we ſcarcely think our remarks 
to the diſadvantage of either de- 
ſerve conſideration. „„ 
Massix GER, PuILIr. This 
excellent poet was ſon to Mr. Phi- 
lip Maſſinger, a gentleman who 
had ſome employment under ” 
5 * EY eg 
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ear! of Montgomery, in whoſe ſer- 
vice he died, after having ſpent 
ſeveral happy years in his family. 


Our author was born at Saliſbury 


in queen Elizabeth's reign, anno 


1:84, and at the age of eighteen - 


was entered a fellow-commoner of 
St. Alban's Hall, in Oxford, in 
which tation he remained three or 
four years, in order to compleat 
his education. Yet, though he 
was encouraged in the purſuit of 
his ſtudies by his father's patron, 
the earl of Pembroke, the natural 
bent of his genius leading him 
much more to. poetry and polite 
literature, than to dryer and more 
abſtruſe ſtudies of logic and phi- 
loſophy; and, being impatient for 
an opportunity of moving in a 
more public ſphere of action, and 


improving his poetical fancy and 


his knowledge of the Belles Lettres, 
by converſation with the world, 
and an 1ntercourſe with men of 
wit and genius, he quitted the 
univerſity without taking any de- 
gree, and came up to London, 
where, applying himſelf to writing 
for the ſtage, he preſently roſe 
into high reputation, his plays 
meeting with the univerſal appro- 
bation of the public, both for the 
purity of their ſtile, and the in- 
genuity and œconomy of their 
pots, Though his pieces beſpeak 
him a man of the firſt-rate abili- 
ties, and weil qualified both as to 
learning and a moſt perfect ac- 
quaintance with the methods of 
dramatic writings, yet he was at 
the ſame time a perſon of the moſt 
conſummate modeſty, which ren- 
dered him extremely beloved by 
all his contemporary poets, few of 
whom but what eſteemed it as an 

onour to join with him in the 
compoſition of their works. The 
Pieces he has left behind him are 
as follow: | | 


Vor. J. 
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1. Firgin Martyr, 'F: (aſſiſted ; 


by Decker.) 4to. 1622. 


2. Date of Milan. T. 4to. 1623. 


3. Band uan. I. 4to. 1624. 

4: Roman Atlor, T. 4to. 1629. 

5. KRenegado, T. C. 4to. 1630. 

5. Pidture. T. 4 1030. 

7. Emperor of the Kaff. T. C. 
4t0, 1634. 

8. Maid of Honour. T. C. 4to. 
1632. 
9. Tatal Dowry, T. 4to. 1632. 
(Aſſiſted by Field.) 
10. New Way to pay old Debts, 
C. 4to. 1633. 

11. Great Duke of Florence. C. 
4to. 1636. 

12. Unnatural Combat. T. 4to. 
16 


39. 
13. Baſhfſul Lover. C. So. 
1655. 


165 5. 
5 Very Woman, T. C. gro. 
1655 ö 
- Old Law. C. (Aſſiſted by 
Rowley and Middleton.) 4to. 1656. 
17. City Madam. C. 4to. 1659. 
Beſides theſe pieces which are 
printed, he was the author of 
t. The Noble Choice; or, The 
Orator. 
2. The Wandering Lovers; or; 
The Painter. 
3. The Italian Night-piece; or, 
The Unfortunate Piety. 
4. Le Fudge; or, Believe as you 
. 
5. The Priſoner 5 or, The Fair 
Anchoreſs, 1 
6. The Spaniſs Ficeroy ; or, The 
Honour of Woman, C. = 
7. Minerva's Sacrifice; or, Th? 
Forced Lab. 
8. The H yrant. . : 
g. Philenzo and Hippalita, FT. G. 
10. Antonio and Vallia, C. 
11. Faſt and Welcome. C. 
Of theſe the firſt ſeven were en- 
tered in the books of the Stationers? 


Company 
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Company by Mr. Moſely, Septem- 
ber 9, 1553, and the remaining 
four by the ſame perſon, 29 June, 
1650. 

Thoſe marked 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11, were in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Warburton, Somerſet He- 
rald, and deſtroyed through the 
ignorance of his ſervant. 

Almoſt all the writers agree very 
nearly in their accounts of the 
time of his birth; but Coxeter's 
MS. points out a miſtake in the 
ra of his death, which he makes 
to have happened in March 1639, 
in which he 1s ſupported by the 
authority of Wood's Athen, Oxon. 
whereas Langbaine and Jacob, and 
zfter them Whincop and Cibber, 
have placed in it 1669. Coxeter, 
however, ſeems to have the greater 


apparent probability on his ſide, 


both with a conſideration of the 


very great age, (viz, 85 years) 
that he muit have lived to, ac- 
cording to the latter ſuppoſition, 
and moreover from the epitaph 
written on him by Sir Aſton Coc- 
kzin, in which he is ſaid to be 


buried in the very ſame grave with 


Fletcher, who died in 1625; and 


which, had there been a diſtance 


of forty-four years between their 
re ſpective departures, it is proba- 
ble would have been a circum- 


ſtance ſcarcely known, and much 


leſs worth recording. 
There is one thing, however, 


ſomewhat unaccountable, which 


is, that Chetwood, who, in his 
double capacity of bookſeller and 
promprer, had great opportunities, 
and indeed wanted not curioſity, 


to enquire into thoſe affairs, has, 


in bis Britiſb Theatre, varied from 
all the other writers in both the 
beginning and end of his mortal 
exiſtence; and, without aſſigning 
any authority but his own 7% 
dixit, has politively aſſerted that, 
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be <vas born in 1578, and died in 
1659, in the 81/} year of his age. 


It1s, however, univerſally agreed, 
that his body was buried in the 


church- yard of St, Saviour's, South- 


wark, and that he was attended to 
the grave by all the comedians 
then in town, His death was ſud- 
den ; and the place of it his own 
houſe, near to the play-houſe, on 
the Bank Side, Southwark, where 
he went to bed in good health, 
and was found dead the next 
morning. 

Chetwood' tells us, that he had 
feen in MS, 5 

Believe as you Lift, written by 

Mr. Maſſinger, | 
and that it had the following li- 
cence, ſigned by lord Herbert, who 
was maſter of the revels in king 
Charles I's reign, viz. 

Turs play, called Believe as you 
L:/?, may be acted this 6th of May 
1631. HENRT HERBERNI. 

And now, it is but a piece of 
Juſtice due to the memory of this 
very great man, to make ſome lit- 
tle farther mention of his merit, 
which ſeems in good meaſure to 
have been buried in obſcurity, and 
forgotten amongſt the extenſive 
number of writers of the ſame pe- 
riod, whoſe aſhes it was not worth 
awakening or calling forth from 
the caverns of oblivion, But when 
we conſider how long many of 
thoſe picces, even of the immortal 
Shak ſpeare himſelf, which are now 
the greateſt ornaments of the pre- 
fent ſtage, lay by neglected, al- 
though they wanted no more thaw 
a judicious pruning of {ome few 
luxuriances, ſome little ſtraggling 
branches, which over-hung the 
fairer flowers, and hid ſome of 
the choiceſt fruits, it is the Jeſs 
to be. wondered that this author, 
who, though ſecond, ſtands no 
more chan ſecond to him, _ 

are 
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ſhare for a while the ſame deſ- 
tiny. 

Thoſe who are unacquainted 
with Maſſinger's writings will; 
perhaps, be ſurprized to find one 
placing him in an equal rank with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
immortal Ben; but I flatter my- 
ſelf thät, if they will but give 
themſelves the trouble of peruſing 
his plays, their aftoniſhment will 
ceaſe, that they will acquieſce with 
me in my opinion, and think 
themſelves obliged to me for point- 
ing out to them ſo valt a treaſury 
ot entertainment and delight. 
Maflinger has certainly equal 
invention, equal ingenuity, in the 
conduct of his plots, and an equal 
knowledge of character and nature, 
with Beaumont and Fletcher; and 
if it ſhould be objected that he 
has leſs of the vis comica, it will 
ſurely be allowed that that defi- 
ciency 1s amply made amends for 
by that purity and decorum which 
he has preſerved, and a rejection 
of that Jooſeneſs and obſcenity 
which runs through moſt of their 
comedies. As to Ben Jonſon, I 
ſhall readily allow that he excels 
this author with reſpect to the 
ſtudied accuracy and claſſical cor- 
rectneſs of his ſtile; yet Maſſinger 
bas ſo greatly the ſuperiority of 
him in fire, pathes, and the fancy 
and management of his plots, that 
I cannot help thinking the ba- 
lance ſtands pretty even between 
them. | 

Maſſinger's works have been 
twice republiſhed in four volumes 
8vo. viz. in 1761 and 1779. It 
15 to be lamented that more juſtice 
was not done him by the editors 
on each of theſe occaſions, |, 

Maurice Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was formerly of Univerſity 
College, Oxford. He 1s now cu- 
rate of Woodfoid, in Efez, and 
hath tranſlated, 


the 


and Charles I. 
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Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophacles, 
1779. | 
Printed in a quarto volume of 
poems publiſhed in that year. 
MaxwELL, JohN. The title- 
pages of this author's pieces be- 
{peak him an object of pity. He 
is there ſaid to be blind, and from 
ſubſcriptions at the end of 
each we may conciude that he was 
poor. He was an inhabitant, and 
probably a native, of York, where 
the following plays were printed, 
1. The Keyal Captive. T. 8vo. 
1745» 
2. The Loves of Prince Emilius 


and J. ouiſa. 8 vo. 1755. 


3. The Diſtreſſed Virgin. T. 8vo. 
116% 

May, THoMas, Eſq; was both 
a poet and an hiſtorian, and flou- 
riſhed in the reigns of James I. 
He was born in 
the year 1595, and was the ſon of 
Sir Thomas May, of an ancient, 
but ſomewhat declining family, in 


the county of Suſſex, He received 


his education in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where he was entered 


a fellow-commoner of Sidney Col- 


lege; during his reſidence at 
which place, he applied very clote 
to his fiudies, and acquired that 
fund of learning of which his va- 
rious works give ſuch apparent 
teſtimony. From thence he re- 
moved to London, and frequently 
made his appearance at court, 
where he contracted the friend- 


| ſhip, and obtained the eſteem, of 


ſeveral perſons of faſhion and diſ- 
tinction, more eſpecially with the 
accompliſhed Endymion Porter 
Eſq; one of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber to the king; a per- 


ſon ſo dearly valued by Sir William 


D*Avenant, that he has itiled him 
Lord of his Muje and Heart. | 
On the death of Ben Jonſon in 
1637. Mr. May food candidate 
fcr. the vacant laurel, in compe- 
X 2 > Son 
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tition with Sir William D'Avenant; 
but the latter carrying the day, 
our author was ſo extremely ex- 
aſperated at his diſappointment, 
that, notwithſtanding he had hi- 
therto been a zealous courtier, yet, 
through reſentment to the queen, 
to whoſe intereſt he imagined Sir 
William was indebted for his ſuc- 
ceis, he commenced a violent and 
inveterate enemy to the king's 
party, and became not only an 
advocate, but biſtorian for the par- 
liament. In that hiſtory, how- 
ever, he has ſhewn entirely the 
ſpleen of a malecontent, and in- 
deed it is ſcarcely poflible it ſhould 
happen otherwiſe, fince it 1s ap- 
parent that he eſpouſed the party 
merely through pique and reſent- 
ment, and not from any public- 


ſpirited princip'es; and conſe- 


quently, that, had he happened to 
have obtained the bays, it is rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe he would, with 
equal warmth, have efpouſed and 


ſupported the royal cauſe, as un- 
der his preſent circumſtances he 


did the republican, 


Lord Clarendon, with whom he 


-was intimately acquainted, ſays, 
That his father ſpent the for- 
© tune which he was born to, fo 
„ that he had only an annuity 
left him not proportionable to 


« liberal education; yet, ſince 
© his fortune could not raiſe his 


mind, he brought his mind down 


to his fortune, by a great mo- 
« deftly and humility in his na- 
ce ture, which was not affected, 
ce but very well became an im- 


s, perfection in his ſpeech, which 


«© was a great mortification to 


'& him, and kept him from enter- 


© ing upon any diſcourſe but in 


« the company of his very friends. 


«© His parts of nature and art were 
© very good, as appears by his 
< tranſlation of Lucan (none of 
„the eaſieſt work of that kind), 
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& and more by his Supplement to 
«© Lucan, which, being entirely 
* his own, for the learning, the 
„wit, and the langu ge, may be 
* well looked upon as one of the 
e beſt epic- poems in the Engliſh 
„language. He writ ſome other 
* commendable pieces of the reign 
* of ſome of our kings. He was 
* cheriſhed by many perſons of 
„% honour, and very acceptable in 
« all places; yet (to ſhew that 
© pride and envy have their in- 
„ fluence upon the narroweſt 
„ minds, and which have the 
« greateſt ſemblance of humility) 
„ though he had received much 
* countenance, and a very con- 
& fiderable donative from the 
* king, upon his majeſty's refu- 
* ſing to give him a ſmall penſion, 
„which he had defigned and pro- 
© miſed to another very ingeni- 
„ ous perſon, whoſe qualities he 
* thought inferior to his own, he 
« fell from his duty and all his 
former friends, and proſtituted 


% himſelf to the vile office of cele- 


* brating the infamous acts of 
„ thoſe who were in rebellion 
« againſt the king; which he did 
„ fo meanly, that he ſeemed to all 
«© men to have loſt his wits when 
5 he left his honeſty; and ſhortly 
after died miſerable and neg- 
„ lefted, and: deſerves to be for- 
& gotten.“ 

He died ſuddenly, in the year 
1650, and the 55th of his age; 


for, going well to. bed, he was 


there found next morning dead, 
occaſioned, as ſome ſay, by tying 
his night-cap too cloſe under his 
fat chin and cheeks, which choak- 
ed him when he turned on the 
other ſide; and, as Dr. Fuller ex- 
prefſes it, “if he were himſelf a 
& byafjed and partial writer, yet he 
„ lieth buried near a good and 


ee true hiſtorian indeed, viz. the 


great Mr. William Camden, in 
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& the Weſt ſide of the South iſle 
% of Weſtminſter-Abhey.“ He 
had a monument, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, raiſed over him by or- 
der of the parliament, who had 
made him their hiſtoriographer. 
But, before his body had reſted 
there eleven years, 1t was taken up 
(with other bodies that had been 
depoſited there from 1641 till the 
Reſtoration) and buried in a large 
pit in the church-yard belonging 
to St. Margaret's Weſtminſter. At 
the ſame time his monument alſo 
Was taken down and thrown aſide, 
and in the place of it was ſet up 


that of Dr. Thomas Triplet, anno 


1670. 5 
Though the circumſtance above- 
mentioned in regard toking Charles 


ſeems to ſpeak him ſomewhat opi- 


nionated, and jealous of the re- 


ſpect due to his own merits, yet” 


we muſt allow ſome what for the 
frailty of human nature, and even 
his enemies cannot ſurely deny 
him to have been a very .good 
poet. | 
His works are numerous ; but 
thoſe of the greateſt note are, a 
tranſlation of Lacan's Phar/alia, 
together with a continuation of 
it, in ſeven books, both in Latin 
and Engliſh. verſe, He wrote 
likewiſe an H:fory of Henry II. 
and the above-mentioned H:/ory 
of the Parliament, in proſe. He 
alſo wrote the five following plays, 
viz. 

Is Antigone, T. 8vo. 1631. 

2. The Heir. C. 4to. 1633. 

3. Agrippina, Empreſs of Rome, 

- I2Mo. 1639. 

4. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. T. 
Izmo. 1639. ä | 

5. Old Couple, C. 4to. 1658. 
The ſecond and laſt of .theſe are 
reprinted by Dodſley, in his Col- 
lection, to which is prefixed ſome 

ort account of the author, and 
a very ſevere epitaph written on 
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him in Latin, by one of the cavalier 
party, which he had ſo much 
abuſed. 

Phillips and Winſtanley have at- 
tributed two other plays to this 
author, but without any regard to 
chronology, the one of them hay- 
ing been printed when Mr. May 
could not have been above three 
years old, and the other, which was 
written by Robert Green, a year 
before he was born. The pieces 
are, | 
1. The Old Wife's Tale, C. 

2. Orlando Furioſo. C. | 

MayNe, Jas PER, D. D. This 
very learned and ingenious gentle- 
man was born in 1604, the ſecond 
year of king James 1's reign, at a 
little market town called Hather- 
leigh, in Devonſhire. He received 
his education at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
where he continued till the age of 
nineteen, when he was removed to 
the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he was admitted into Chriſt Church 
College in the rank of a Serwztor 3 
but in the enſuing year, viz. 1624, 
he was choſen into the number of 
ſtudents on that noble foundation, 
Here he took his degree of batchelor 
and maſter of arts, aſter which he 
entered into orders, and was pre- 
ferred to two livings in the pitt of 
the college, one of which was 
ſituated pretty near- Oxford. It 
does not, however, ſeem to have 
been ſo much the Doctor's own in- 


clination that led him to the pul- 


pit, as the ſolicitation of certain 
perſons of eminence, who, on ac- 
count of the figure he made at the 
univerſity in the ſtudy of arts and 
ſciences, and from an eſteem for 
his abilities, which they were de- 
ſirous of being enabled to reward, 
urged him to go into orders. 

On the breaking-out of the civil 


wars, when king Charles I. was 


obliged to fly ter ſhelter to Ox- 
ford, and Keep his coart there, in 
X order 
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order to avoid the reſentment of 


the populace in London, wher: 


continual tumults were prevelling, 
Mr. Mayne was made choice of, 
among others, to preach before his 
majeſty. Soon after this, viz. in 
1646, he was created doctor in 
divinity, and reſided at Oxford till 
the time of the mock viſitation of 
that univerſity by Oliver Crom- 
well's creatures, when, with many 
others, equally diftineuiſhed tor 
their zcal and loyalty to the king, 
he was not only ejected from the 
college, but alſo deprived of both 
his livings. 

During the rage of the civil 
war, he found an hoſpitable refuge 
in the family of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, where he continued till the 


Rettorztion, when he was not only 


reitored to his former beneſices, 
but made one of the canons of 
Chrit-Church, chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majeſty, and archdeacon 
of Chicheſter; all which prefer- 
ments he kept till his death, which 


happened on the 6th of December, | 


1672. He hes buried on the north 
fide of the choir in the cathedral of 
Chriſt- Church. 

Dr. Mayne was held in very 
high eſteem both for his natural 
parts and his acquired accom- 
pliſhments. He was an orthodox 
preacher, and a man of ſevere vir- 
tue and exemplary behaviour, yet 
of a ready and facetious wit, and 
a very ſingular turn of humour. 
From ſome ſtories that are related 
of him, he ſeems to have borne 
ſome degree of reſemblance in his 
manner to the celebrated Dr. Swift; 

but, if he did not poſſeſs thoſe very 


brilliant parts that diſtinguiſned 


the Dean, he probably was leſs 
ſub; ect to that caprice and thoſe 
anicrountable whimſies, which at 
times ſo greatly eclipſed the abili- 
ties of the latter. Yet there is one 
anecdote related of him, which, al- 
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though I cannot be of opinion that 


it reflects any great honour to his 
memory, as 1t ſeems to carry ſome 
degree of cruelty with it, yet is it 
a ſtrong mark of his reſemblance 
to the Dean, and a proof that his 
propenſity for drollery and joke 
did not quit him even in his lateſt 
moments. The ſtory 1s this. The 
doctor had an old ſervant, who 
had lived with him ſome wears, to 
whom he bequeathed an old trunk, 
in which he told him he would 
find ſomething that weuld make bim 
drink after his death, The ſervant, 
full of expectation that his maſter, 
under this familiar expreſſion, had 
left him ſomewhat that would be a 
reward for the aſſiduity of his paſt 
ſervices, as ſoon as decency would 
permit, flew to the trunk, when 
behold, to his great diſappoiot- 
ment, the boalted legacy proved to 
be—a red herring. 

The doctor, however, bequeath- 
ed many legacies by will to pious 
uſes, particularly fifty pounds to- 
wards the rebuilding of St, Paul's 
cathedral, and two hundred pounds 
to be diſtributed to the poor of the 
pariſhes of Caſſington, and Pyrton 
near Wattington, of both which 
places he hed been vicar. 

In his younger years he had an 
attachment to poetry, and wrote 
two plays, the former of which 
may be ſeen in the ninth volume of 
Dodſley's Collection, viz. 

1. TheCity Match, C. folio 1639. 

2.  Amorous Har. T. C. 40. 
1648. 

Map, RogERT, M. D. was 
born in Fleetſtreet, London, in the 
year 1616. He received the firſt 
parts of education at Wefimin- 
iter ſchool, from whence, in his 
eighteenth. year, he removed to, 
Oxford, and was elected a ſtudent 
of Chriſt Church College in that 
univerſity. As ſoon as he bad 


taken the 1 8 of maſter of * 
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ME 
he quitted his academical ſtudies, 
and took up arms for king Charles J. 
who gave him a captain's commiſ- 
ſion in the garriſon at Oxford. In 
May 1646, he was appointed, by 
the governor thereof, one of the 
commiſſioners to treat with thoſe 


of the parliament concerning a ſur- 


render, and in the next month was 
actually created a deftor of phy- 
ſic, | 

He followed king Charles II. 
into France, and was ſent by him 
as an agent into Sweden. Soon 


after this he returned to the place 


of his nativity, died in the very 
ſame houſe an which he had been 
born, on the 12th of Feb. 1652, 
#t. 36, and lies buried in the 
church of St. Dunſtan's in the 
Weſt, | | 
While he was an under-graduate 
in the univerſity, he wrote one 
play, which however was never 
publiſhed till after his deceaſe. It 
is entitled, 5 
The Combat of Lowe and Friend/hip, 
Com. 4to. 1654. | 
Phillips has alſo, but without foun- 
dation, attributed to this author an 
anonymous piece, entitled, 
The Cofily Whore, A Comical 
Hiſtory, 4to. 163. | 
MEpeourn, MaTTHEW, an 
actor of conſiderable eminence, 
belonging to the duke of York's 


theatre, in the reign of king 


Charles II. but being a Roman 
Catholic, and inflamed with a too 
forward and indiſcreet zeal for the 
religion he had been brought up in, 
he became engaged in Titus Oates's 
ptot, on which account he was 
committed to Newgate, in which 
place he died, although, as Lang- 
baiae obſerves, he merited a much 
better fate. He wrote, or rather 
made a tranſlation at large from 
Moliere of, a comedy, entitled, 
Tartalſe. 4to. 1670. : 
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This gentleman alſo publiſhed an- 
other dramatic piece, which he de- 
dicated to the queen, of which 
Gildon ſays, notwithitanding the 
letters E. M. in the title-page, he 
was ſuppoſed to have been the au- 
thor; it is entitled, 

Saint Cecily, Trag. 
Though all the writers mention bie 
having died in priſon, yet none of 
them have informed us in what 
year that cataſtrophe happened. 

Mepwart, HExRY, was chap- 
lain to john Morton, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, He wrote one 
drama, printed by Joha Raſlel], 
entitled, 

NATURE. 
of Nature. 

MEILAN, MARK Ax TONY. A 
living author. who had once a place 
in the poſt- oſſice, but is at preſent 
a teacher of the Engliſh language 
and accompts at ſome of our lit- 
tle ſchools, He has written three 
things which he calls plays. Z&o- 
tum in crafſ}s gurares aere natose 
They were publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion in an Svo. volume, and ate 
ſeverally entitled, 

1. Emilia. T. 

2. Northumberland. T. 

3. The Friends. C. 

MELMOTH, COURTNEY. See 
PRATT ROBERT. ä 
Menpez, Moses, Eſq. This 


gentleman was a Jew, and, if I am 


A Coal Interlude 


not miſtaken, either a ſtock-broker 


or a notary-public. He was a per- 
ſon of conliderable genius, of an 
agreeable behaviour, and entertain- 
ing in converſation, and had a very 
pretty turn for poetry. He was 
what poets rarely are, extremely 
rich, being ſuppoſed to be at the 
time of his death, which happened 
the 4th day of February 1758, 
worth one hundred thouſand 
pounds, He wrote three littie 
dramatic pieces, all of which met 

X 4 with 
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with good ſucceſs, and ſome of the 
ſongs in two of them fil! July. 
continue favourites with perſons of 
poetical and muſical tait 

1. Chapet, Muſical Entertain- 
ment. Svo. 1749. 

2. Shepherds Loltery. Ditto. 8vo. 
1751. 

3. The Double D. a appointment. F. 
8vo. 1753. 

MER1TON, TroMAs, 
the reign of king Charles 11. 
Langbaine has been extremely ſe- 
vere upon him, telling us that he 
was certainly che meaneſt drama- 
tic writer that ever England pro- 
duced; and, applyirg to his ſtupi- 
dity a parody on the expreſſion of 
Menedemus the philoſopher, re- 
Jating to the wickedneſs of Per- 
ſeus, ſays, that he is indeed a poet, 
but of all men that are, were, or ever 
Shall be, the dulliſi; that never man's 


ſtile was more bombaſt; and that, 


as he himſelf did not pretend to 
ſuch a quickneſs of apprehenſion 
as to underſtand either of his plays, 
he can only inform us that they 
are two in number, and that their 
titles are, 

i. Love and War. Trag. 4to, 
1658. 

2. Wandering Leber. T. C. 

4t0. 1658. 
"I alſo informs us, from Mr. Me- 
riton's own authority, that he had 
written another play, called, 

The Several Niis. Com. 
which, however, be made only his 
| pocket companions, ſhewing them 
only to a few ſelect and private 
friends, on which, moreover, he 
remarks, that thoſe were certainly 
happieſt who were not reckoned 
in the number of this author's 
friends, and conſequently com- 


pelled to liſten to ſuch fuſtian, 


which, like an empty caſk, makes 
a preat ſound, but yields at beit 
nothing but lees. 
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In proof of theſe aſſertions Mr, 
Langbaine has given his readers a. 
copy of part of the epiſtle dedica- 
tory to the Wandering Lover, which 
is indeed a curiohty in its way, 
and to which I reter thoſe who are 
tond of graſping a cloud, or regal- 


ing their appetites with whipp'd 


ſyllabub. 

MsravER, HENRY. This au- 
thor was a watchmaker, who wrote 
one play; and putting 1t into the 
hands of Mr, Theobald, that gen- 
tleman formed from it a tragedy, 
which he procured to be acted and 
printed as his own. This pro- 
ceeding offended the original au- 
thor, who ſoon after publiſhed his 
own performance with a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Theobald. It was 
called, 

The P erfidions 3 T. 12mo. 

16. 

Theobald made only a few alte- 
rations in the language of the 
piece, and, on the ſtrength of theſe 
few, aſſumed to himſelf the merit 
of the whole ſtructure, We ſhall 
certainly be credited on the preſent 
occaſion, as perhaps no reader will 
undergo, as we have done, the fa- 
tigue of examining evidence on 
both ſides. Impartiality, however, 
compels us to aver that Meſtayer 
might bring as fair an action 
againſt his opponent, in any of the 
courts of Parnaſſus, | 


« As heart could wiſh, and need 
© not ſhame 
© The proudeſt man alive to 
« claim,” 


Poor Tib, though unmercifully 


ridiculed by Pope, never appeared 


to us ſo deſpicable as throughout 
this tranſaction. We had ſeen him 
before only in the light of a puny 


critic, | 

“But here the fell atlorney prowls 
for prey.” 

| MichkEL- 
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' MicnErBORNE, JonuN. This 
gentleman was one of the governors 
of Londonderry when betieged by 
king J:imes II. in the year 1088-9. 
The great fortitude and perſeve- 
rance of that garriſon, the hard- 
ſhips they ſuffered, and the ſuc- 
ceſs which attended their efforts, 
are ſubjects of ſome of the moſt 
intereſting pages in hiitory. From 
the fate of the preſent author it ap- 
pears, that the rewards of the ſo- 
vereign did not keep pace with the 
exertions of his ſubjects, After 
the gallant and hazardous ſervice 
in which they had been employed, 


their pay was neglected, and they 


were abandoned to poverty and 
diſtreſs, Amongſt the reſt, our 
author was ſo far reduced, that he 
was contined 1n the Fleet for debt, 
and during that reſtraint wrote the 
ungle dramatic piece which entitles 
him to a place in this work, called, 
treland prgſeramd; or, The Siege 
of Londonderry. folio 1707. (See 
Gough's Britiſh 'Topography, vol, 
II. p. 809.) 
Mr DpLETON, THoMas, Was 
a very voluminous writer, and lived 
ſo late as the time of Charles I. 
yet I can meet with very few par- 
ticulars relating to him ; for, not- 
withſtanding that he has certainly 
men, conſiderable genius in thoſe 
plays, which are unquettionably all 
his own, and which are very nu- 
merous, yet he ſeems in his life- 
time to have owed. the greateſt 
part of the reputation he acquired 
to his connection with Jonſon, 
Fletcher, Maſlinger, and Rowley, 


with whom he was concerned in 


the writing of ſeveral pieces, but 
to have been confidered in himſelf 
2s a genius of a very inferior claſs, 
and concerning whom the world 
was not greatly intereſted in the 
purſuing any memoirs. Yet, ſure- 
ly it is a proof of merit ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh him in a rank far from 


7 
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the moſt contempt:ble among our 
dramatic writers, that a ſet of men 
of ſuch acknowledged abilities con- 
ſidered him as deſerving to be ad- 
mitted a joint-labourer with them 
in the fields of poetical fame; and 
more eſpecially by Fletcher and 
Jonſon, the firſt of whom, like a 
widowed Muſe, could not be ſup- 
poſed readily to admit another 
partner after the loſs of his long 
and well-beloved mate Beaumont; 
and the latter, who entertained ſo 
high an opinion of his own talents 
as ſcarcely to admit any brother 
near the throne, and would hardly 
have permitted the clear waters of 
his own Heliconian ſprings to have 


been muddied by the mixture of - 


any ſtreams, that did not appa- 


rently flow from the ſame ſource, 


and, however narrow their cur- 
rents, were not the genuine pro- 
duce of Parnaſſus. 

The pieces which .Middleton 
wrote entirely, and thoſe in which 


he only ſhared the honour with 


others, are diſtinguiſhed in the fol- 
lowing lift; | 

1. Blurt Mr. Conſtable, C. 4t0es 
1883 

2. Phenix. T. C. 4to. 1607. 


3. Meichaelmas Term. C. 4to. 
1607. 
4. Your Five Gallants, C. 4to. 


N. D. [ 1608. ] | 
5. Family of Love. C. Ato. 1608. 


6. Mad World my Maſters, G. 


4to. 1608. | 

7. Trick to catch the old One, C. 

4to. 1608. | 
8. Roaring Girl, 

Aſſiſted by Decker. | 
9. Fair Quarrel. to. 1617, (In 


4to. 1611. 


this play Rowley joined with our 


author.) 


10. Inner Temple Maſque, 4to. 


1619. 
11. World tofs'd at Tennis M. N. 
D 


12. Game at Cheſſe. Ato. N. D. 
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T3. Chaoſie Maid in Cheaßſide. C. 
to. 1633. . 

14. Widow. C. (In this Mid- 
dleton only joined with Fletcher 
and Jonſon.) 4to. 1652. | 

15. Changeliag, T. 4to. 165 Zo 
(The author afitted by Rowley.) 

16. Spaniſh Gypfie. C. (Alliled 
by Rowley.) 4to. 1663. 

17. Old Law. C. 4to. 1656. 
(This author and Rowley aſſiſted 
Maffinger in writin this comedy.) 

18. No Mit, no Feet like a lo- 
man's. C. 8vo. 1657. 

19. More Difembler; befides I o- 
men. C. 8vo. 1657. 

20. Women leabare Nomen. T. 

Byo. 1657. 

21. Mayor of * 6 
4to. 1661. 


22. Any Thing for a quict Life. 


C. 4to. 1622. 

| 23, The Puritan Maid, Mods/t 
Mie, and Wanton Widow, C. N. 
P 


Befides the above pieces, Mid- 
dleton wrote a Tragi- Comedy, 
called TE Wirtcn, now in MS. 
in the Collection of Thomas Pear- 
for, Eiq. This performance is ſup- 
poled to have furniſhed Shakſpeare 
with hints for the incantations in 
Macbeth. See the laſt edition of 
Shakſpeare, vol. I. p. 325. One 
hundred copies of this curious 
piece have been printed by a gen- 
tleman as preſents to his friends. 

Middleton allo wrote the fol- 
lowing pageants : 

1. The L. . F Truth. 4to. 
1613 

2 The Sunne ia FILL 4t0.1614. 

3. The Triumph of Health and 
Profperity. 4to. 1626. 

Our author was, in 1626, ap- 
pointed chronologer to the city of 
London, and is ſuppoſed to have 
died ſoon after the publication of 
the laſt pageant, 

MiLEs, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS. 
This author is living. He had 
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formerly a poſt in the office off 
Ordnance, but, on a miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and the per- 
ſon at che head of that department, 
be was diſmiſſed from his place. 

He is the author of Letters from 

Selim, printed in the public papers 

to expole the abuſes in the office to 

which he had belonged, and many 

pamphlets, both with and without 

his name. He hath alſo written 
the following dramas : 

Is Summer Amuſements; or, An 

Adventure at Margate. C. O. 1779. 
In conjunction with Mr. Andrews. 


2. The Artifice.. 8b O. 8vo. 
1780. 
MILLER, JAMES. 


of a clergyman, who poſieſſed two 
livings of conſiderable value in 
Dorſetſhire. He was born in the 
year 1703, and received his edu- 
cation at Wadham College, in Ox- 
ford. His natural genius ard turn 
for ſatire, however, led him, by 
way of relaxation trom his more 
ſerious ſtudies, to apply ſome por- 
tion of his time to the Mules; 
and, during his reſidence at the 
univerſity, he compoſed great part 
of a comedy called the Humours of 
Oxford, ſome of the characters in 
which being either really deſigned 
for, or at leaſt pointed out, ag 
bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to 
ſome of the ſtudents, and indeed 


heads, of that univerſity, gave con- 


bderable umbrage, created the au- 


thor many enemies, and probably 


laid the foundation of the greateit 
part of his misſortunes through 
life. 

On his quitting the univerſity, 
he entered into holy orders, and 
got immediately preferred to the 
jectureſhip of Trinity College in 
Conduit-freet, and to be preacher 
at the private chapel at Rochamp- 


ton in Surry. 


The emoluments of his prefer- 
ment, however, being not very 
confidera- N 


Was the fon 
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conſiderable, he having married an 
amiable young lady with a very 

enteel fortune, finding the ex- 
pences of a family growing upon 
him, he was encouraged, by the 
ſucceſs of his firſt play, which had 
been brought on the ſtage at the 

articular recommendation of Mrs, 

Idfield, to have recouiſe to dra- 
matic writing, as a means of en- 
Jarging his finances, But this kind 
ot compolition being conſidered, 
in this 1queamith age, as ſomewhat 
foreign to, and inconſiſtent with, a 
clerical profeſſion, a certain right 
reverend prelate, from whom Mr. 
Miller had perhaps ſome expecta- 
tions of preferment, made ſome 
very harſh remonſtrances with bim 
on the ſubject, and, on not per- 
ceiving him perfectly inclinable at 


once to quit the advantages he re- 


ceived from the theatre, without the 

aſſurance of ſomewhat adequate 
to it from the church, thought 
proper to withdraw his patronage. 
On which, in a ſatyrical poem 
which our author publiſhed ſoon 
after, there appeared a character, 
which being univerſally fixed on as 
intended for the biſhop, occaſioned 
an irreconcileable breach between 
his lordſhip and the author, and 
was for many years afterwards 
thought to have retarded his ad- 
vancement in the church. 

Mr. Miller proceeded with his 
dramatic productions, and met 
with ſo good tuccets that, from 
the repreſentation of three or four 
other pieces, he reaped very con- 
iderable emoluments, and very 
Probably might have continued fo 
to do, had not his wit and pro- 
penſi:y to fatire involved him in a 
{rule with the body of critics, the 
ſupporters or deſtroyers of this 
kind of writing ; for having, in a 
comedy called the Cofre- Houſe, 
drawn certain characters, which 
were imagined to be deſigned for 
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Mrs. Yarrow and her daughter, 
who kept Dick's Coffee-Houle be- 
tween the Temple-gates, and for 
ſome of the perſons who frequented 
that houſe, the Templars, who con- 
fidered this ſtep as touching their 
own copyhold, went in a body to 
the play-houſe, with a reſolution, 
very far from uncommon at that 
time, of damning the piece right 
or wrong. 

The author, however, denying 
the charge laid againſt him, the 
inns of court wits might perhaps 
have been reconciled to him, had 
not the engraver, who was em- 
ployed to draw a frontiſpiece for 
the play, unfortunately taken the 
ſketch of his deſign from the very 
coffee-houſe in queſtion. This 
circumſtance rendering them en- 
tirely implacable, all attempts that 
he made afterwards, proved entire- 
ly unſucceſsful, it being of itſelf a 
ſufficient reaton, with . thoſe gen- 
tlemcn, to damn avy piece, if it 
was known, or but ſuſpected to be 
his. Thus was Mr. Miller's great 
reſource ilopped at once, and he 
again reduced to a dependence on 
his little pittance in the church, 
with ſcarcely a proſpect of any 
advancement; for, beſides the en- 
mities he had created by the ſeveral 
circumſtances above-mentioned, he 
was in his principles a ſteady high- 
church man, which was a circum-— 
ſtance at that time no way favour- 
able to his promotion. 

His integrity, however, in theſe 
principles was ſo firm, that he had 
reſolution enough to withſtand the 
temptation of a very large offer 
made him by the agents of the mi- 
niitry in the time of general op- 
poſition, notwithſtanding that his 
circumſtances were at that period 
very far from being eaſy, He bas, 
indeed, frequently acknowledged 
that this was the ſevereſt trial his 


conſtancy ever endured, and that 
| - his 
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His tenderneſs for the moſt armia- 
ble of wives, whoſe dependence 
had been ſwallowed up in his miſ- 


fortunes, had even flaggered his 
firmnefs, and induced him to found 


her diſpoſition, by hinting to her 


on what terms preferment migh 
be purchaſed; but ſhe, with an 
Intrepidity and indignation which 
almoſt made him bluſh at the 
thought of having heſitated for a 
fingle moment, rejected all pro- 
Ppoſa's of fo ſervile a nature, and 
_ filenced every ſcruple that could 
on her account have ſuggeſted itſelf 
to him. However, thus far he 
was willing to have temporized, 
that though he would not eat the 
bread purchaſed by writing in the 
vindication of principles he diſap- 
proved, yet he would have ſtipu- 
lated with the miniſtry on the 
ſame terms never to have drawn 
bis pen againſt them. But this 
propoſal was rejected on the other 
fide, and fo terminated their nego- 
tations. 

Thus did Mr. Miller's wit and 
Honeſty ſtand for many years the 
molt powerful bars to his fortune; 
and, as if ſome over-ruling planet 
Hung over his deſtiny, and deter- 
mined to baniſh ſucceſs entirely 
from him, the ſtroke of death hur- 
ried him away, juſt as his proſpects 
appeared to be clearing up in more 
reſpects than one. For, by the 
gift of Mr. Carey of Dorſetſhire, 
he was at length preſented to the 
very profitable living of Upcerne, 
Which his father had before poſ- 
ſeſſed; beſides which, having 
tranſlated the Mahomet of Monſieur 
de Voltaire, and adapted it to the 
Engliſh ftage, it made its appear- 
. ance at Drury-Lane theatre, and, 
as all his former attempts having 
been in comedy, by which means 
the author of this tragedy was not 
ſuſpected, it paſſed with very con- 


üclerable approbation, and a pro- 
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bability of a reaſonable ſucceſs; 
when behold, on the very night 
that ſhould have been that of his 
firſt benefit, and before he had 
received-a twelvemonth's revenue 
from his own beneſice, he died at 
his lodgings in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelſea, without ever having it in 
his power to make that proviſion 
for his family which he had ſo 
long ſolicited, 

As a man, his character may 
partly be deduced from the fore- 
going relation of his life. He was 
firm and ſtedfaſt in his principles, 
ardent in his friendſhips, and ſome- 
what precipitate in his reſentments, 
In his converſation he was ſpright- 
ly, cheartul, and a great maſter of 
ready repartee, till towards the 
latter part of his life, when a de- 
pre ſſion of circumſtances threw a 


gloom and hypochondria cver his 


temper, which got the better of 
his natural gaiety and diſpoſition. 
As a writer, he certainly has a 
right to ſtand in a very eſtima- 
ble light. His Humours of Oa- 


ford is perfectly his own, and 


is much the beſt of his dramatic 
pieces; for it is probable that, 
when he applied to that kind of 
wiiting by way of ſupport, he had 
both leſs leiſure and les ſpirits for 
the retouching and finiſhing them, 
than when he wrote merely for 
amuſement. Befides, the moſt of 
his other plays are more or leſs 
built on the foundation of other 
writers, although the ornamental 
parts of the flructure have been 
added to them by their preſent fa- 


bricator. The names of them are, 
1. The Humours of Oxford. C. 
8vo. 17 50. | © 
2. The Mother-in-Law ; or, The 
Doctor the Diſeaſe. C. Svo. 1734. 
3. The Man of Taſte. C. 8vo. 
£320, 
4. Univaſal Paſſion, C. 8vo. 
173% 


i | 5. The 
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XI 
. The Coffee-Hoyfe, D. P. 8vo, 
"7376 Art and Nature, C. 8vo. 1738. 
7. An Hoſpital for Fools, D. F. 


8vo. 1739. 
8. Maboret the Impoſior. T. 8vo. 


1 
"a Foſeph and his Brethren, Orat. 
4to. 1744. 

10. The Pifure ; or, The Cuckold 
n Conceit, C. 8vo. 1745. 

At the end of Havard's Ning 
Charles I. is advertiſed a drama 5 
our author, called, 

The Savaze; or, The Force of 
Nature, I believe, however, it ne- 
ver was printed. 

He wrote alſo a comedy called 
Sir Roger de Coverly, by the deſire 
of Mre. Oldfield, who intended to 
have played the Widow. Mr. 
Wilks was deſigned for Will Ho- 
neycombe, and Mr. Cibber for Sir 
Poger; but the dezths of the two 
former occaſioned its being laid 
alide, 

Beſides theſe dramatic pieces, he 
wrote ſeveral political pamphlets, 
particularly one called Are the/e 
Things ſo? which was taken very 
great notice of; he was author of 
a poem called Harliguin Horace, a 
ſatire, occaſioned by ſome ill treat- 
ment he had received from Mr, 
Rich, the manager of Covent- 
Garden theatre ; ; and was likewiſe 
concerned, together with Mr. 
Henry Baker, F. R. 8. in a com- 
plete tranſlation of the comedies of 
Moliere, printed together with the 
original French, and publiſhed by 
Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Miller died in April 1744, 
leaving behind him a wife and two 
children, a ſon and daughter, the 
latter of whom is ſince dead, but 
the other two we believe are ſtill 
living; and, although it may ſeem 
fomewhai foreign to our preſent 
- Purpoſe, yet it would be unjoſt. 
to the character of that lady, whoſe 


viz. Milton, in Oxfordſhire. 


NI 


heroical and noble behaviour we 
have already recorded one inſtance 
of above, not here to convey ta 
poſterity the record of that ſtill 
continued attachment to the hon- 
our and reputation of her huſband 
even after death, which induced 
her to devote the whole profirs 
both of a benefit play, which Mr. 
Ficetwood gave her a little time 
after Mr, Miller's de ceaſe, and 
alſo of a large ſubſcription to a vo- 
lume of admirable ſermons of that 
gentieman's, which ſhe publiſhed, 
to the ſatisfaQtion of his creditors, 


and the payment of thoſe debts 


which his limited circumſtances 
had unavoidably engaged him in, 
even though by the ſo doing ſhe 
left herſelt and family almoſt deſti- 
tute of the common neceſſaries of 
lite, 

Mr. Miller's fon was bred a 
ſurgeon, and was ſome time in 
that ſtation in the navy; but has 
ſince applied to literary avocations 
tor his livelihood. Among otber 
works he has been concerned in, 
he has publiſhed a volume of ort- 


ginal poems, and a tranſlation of 


the Abbe Batieanx's Cours des Belles 
Letires. 

MiLTon, Jonx. The moſt i- 
luſtrious of the Engliſh poets, was 
deſcended of a genteel family, ſeat- 
ed at a place of their own name. 
He 
was born Dec. 9, 1608, and re- 
ceived his firſt rudiments of edu- 
cation under the care of his pa- 
rents, aſſiſted by a private tutor. 
He afterwards paſſed ſome time 
at St. Paul's ſchool, London; in 
which city his facher had ſertied, 
being engaged in the buſineſs of 

a ſcrivener. At the age of feven- 
teen, he was ſent to Chriſt's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; where he made 
a great progreſs in all parts of 
academical learning; but his chief 
delight v vas in poetry, In 1628 

he 
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he proceeded batchelor of arts, 
having performed his exerciſe for 
it with great applauſe, His father 
deſigned him for the church; but 
the young gentleman's attach- 
ments to the Muſes was ſo ſtrong, 
it became impoſſible to engage him 
m any other purſuits. In 1632, 
he took the degree of maſter of 
arts; and, having now ſpent as 
much time 1n the univerſity as be- 
came a perſon who determined not 
to engage in any of the three pro- 
ſeſſions, he left the college, greatly 
regretted by his acquaintance, but 
highly diſpleaſed with the uſual 
method of training up youth there, 
ſor the ſtudy of divinity; and be- 
ing much out of humour with the 
public adminiſtration of ecclefiaſti- 
cal affairs, he grew diſſatis fied with 
the eſtabliſned form of church go- 
vernment, and difliked the whole 
plan of education practiſed in the 
univerſity. His parents, who now 
dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, 
m Buckinghamſhire, received him 
with unabated affection, notwith- 
ſtanding he had thwarted their 
views of providing for him in the 
church, and they amply indulged 
him in his love of retirement; 
wherein he enriched his mind with 
the choicett ſtories of Grecian and 
Roman literature. His poems of 
Comus, L Allegro, Il Penſeraſo and 
Lyciaas, all written at this time, 
would have been ſufficient, had he 
never produced aay thing more 
conſiderable, to have tranimitted 
his fame to lateſt poſterity. How- 
ever, he was not ſo abſorbed in 
his ſtudies, as not to make frequent 
excurſions to London; neither did 
ſo much excellence paſs unnoticed 
among his neighbours in the coun- 
try, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
whom he ſometimes choſe to re- 
lax his mind, and improve his 
acquaintance with the worid, as 
well as with books, 
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After five years ſpent in this 
manner, he obtained his father's 
permiſſion to travel, for farther im- 
provement. In the ſpring of the 
year 1638, he ſet out for Paris, 
where he was introduced to the 
celebrated Grotius; from thence 
he deparied for Genoa, and from 
Genoa he went to Florence; where 
he ſpent two months with great 
ſatisfaction, in the company of 


perſons the moſt eminent for rank, 


parts, or learning. Hence he went 
to Rome, where he paſſed the ſame 
time in the ſame manner, His 
next remove was to Naples; 
whence his deſign was to proceed 
into Sicily and Greece; but, hear- 
ing of the commotions then be- 


ginning to ſtir in England, he re- 


ſolved to ſhorten his tour, in order 
to return to his native Country 
being of too public- ſpirited a diſ- 


poſition to remain an unconcerned 


ſpectator of the great ſtruggle for 
liberty which he ſaw approaching. 
Returning theretore to Rome, and 
from thence to Florence, he croſſ- 
ed the Appenine, and pafled by 
the way of Bologna and Ferta'a to 
Venice, where he ſhipped off the 
books he had collected in his tra- 
vels. After a month's ſtay at Ve- 
nice, he went through Verona, 
Milan, and along the Alps, down 
the Leman Lake to Geneva, where 
he ſpent ſome time, and then ſet 
out on his return through France, 
whence he arrived in England, 
towards the cloſe of the year 1629. 

The times, however, not being 
yet ripe for his defign of attacking 
the epiſcopal order, he determined 
to le perdue for the preſent; but, 


that he might not be idle, he ſet 


up a genteel academy in Alderſ- 
gate-itreet. In 1641, he began 
to draw his pen in defence of the 
Preſbyterian party ; and the next 
year he married the daughter of 
Richard Powell, Eſq; of Foreit- 

| Hill, 
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Hill, in Oxfordſhire. This lady, 
however, whether from a differ- 
ence on account of party, her fa- 
ther being a zealous Royaliſt, or 
ſome other cauſe, ſoon. thought 
proper to return to her relations; 
which ſo incenſed her huſband, 
that he refolved never to take her 
again, and wrote and publiſhed ſe- 
veral tracts in defence of the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of Divorce, He 
even made his addreſſes to another 
lady; but this incident proved the 
means of a reconciliatioa with 
Mrs. Milton. : | 
In 1644 he wrote his tra& upon 
education; and the reſtraint on 
the liberty of the preſs being con- 
tinued by act of parliament, he 
wrote boldly and nobly againſt 
that reſtraint; for which ſeaſon- 
able effort eternal honour and 
glory be to the memory of the ad- 
mirable author! That infamous 
ſcheme of //cencing continued, how- 
ever, to the year 1649; when Mr. 
Mabbot, who held the office of 
licenſer, was ſo much aſhamed of 


it, and fo diſguſted with the prac- 


tice, that he threw up the em- 
ployment, and the council of ate 
totally annulled the office; for 
which be due reverence paid to 
their memory alſo |! . 
In 1645, he publiſhed his Ja- 
venile poems; and about two years 
after, on the death of his father, 
he took a ſmaller houſe in High 
Holborn, the back of which open- 
ed into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; and 
here he kept cloſe to his ſtudies, 
pleaſed to obſerve the public af- 
tairs daily tending toward the great 
end of his wiſhes, till it was com- 


pleated in the deſtruction of mo- 


narchy, by the fatal cataſtrophe and 
death of Charles the Firſt. | 

But after this dreadful blow was 
ſtruck, the Preſbyterians made fo 
much out-cry againſt it, that Mil- 
ton grew apprechenkve leſt the de- 
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ſign of ſettling a common wean 
ſhould miſcarry; for which reaſon 
he publiſhed his Tenure of Kings 
and Magiftrates : Proviag that it is 
lawful for any to have the power, to 
call to account a tyrant or Wicked 
king, and, aſter due conviction, to 
depole and put him to death, Soon 
after this, he entered upon his 
Hiſtory of England, a work planned 
in the ſame Republican ſpirit, be- 
ing undertaken with a view of 
preſerving the country from ſub- 
mitting to monarchical govern- 
ment, in any future time, by ex- 
ample from the paſt. But, before 
he had made any great progreſs in 
this work, the commonwealth was 
formed, the council of ſtate erect- 
ed, and he was 'pitched upon for 
their Latin ſecretary. 'The famous 
Ela Bzo1Mn Coming out about the 
ſame time, our author, by com- 
mand, wrote and publiſhed his 
Iconaclaſtes the ſame year. It was 
alſo, by order of his maſters, back- 
ed by the reward of one thouſand 
ounds. After that, in 1651, he 
publiſhed his celebrated piece, en- 
titled Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſis, 
a defence of the people of Eng- 


land, in anſwer to Salmaſius's De- 
Fence of the King, which perform- 


auce ſpread his fame over all Bu- 
rope. He now dwelt in a plea- 
ſant houſe, with a garden, in Petty 
France, Weitminſter, opening into 
St. James's Park. In 1652 he bu- 
ried his wife, who died not long 
after. the delivery of her fourth 
child ; and about the ſame time he 
alſo loſt his eye-fight, by a Gutia 
Serena, which had been growing 
upon him many years. ' 

Cromwell took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands in 
the year 1653; but Milton {til} 
held his office. His leiſure hours 
he employed in proſecuting his 
ſtudies, wherein he was fo far from 
being diſcouraged by the lo:s 4 
Te 


MT 


his fight; that he even conceived 
hopes this misfortune would add 
hew' vigour to his genius; which, 
in fact; ſeems to have been the 
caſe. Thus animated; he again 
ventured upon matrimony. His 
ſecond lady was the daughter of 
captain Woodcock of Hackney : 
ſhe died in childbed, about a year 
after. EN 

On the depoſition of the Pro- 
tector, Richard Cromwell, and on 
the return of the long parliament, 
Milton being ſtill continued ſecre- 
tary, he appeared again in print; 
pleading for a farther reformation 


of the laws relating to religion; 


and, during the anarchy that en- 
ſued, he drew up ſeveral ſchemes 
for re-eſtabliſhing the common- 


wealth, exerting all his faculties to 


prevent the return of Charles II. 
England's deſtiny, however, and 
Charles's good fortune prevailing, 
our author choſe to conſult his 
ſafety, and retired to a friend's 
houſe in Bartholomew Cloſe. . A 
particular proſecution was intend- 
ed againſt him ; but the juſt eſteem 
to which his admirable genius and 
extraordinary accompliſhments en- 
titled him, had raiſed him fo many 
friends, even among thoſe of the 
oppoſite party, that he was in- 
cluded in the general amneſty. 
This ſtorm over, he married a 
third wife: Elizabeth daughter of 
Mr. Minſhall, a Cheſhire gentle- 
man; and not long after he took 
a houſe in the Artillery Walk; 
leading to Bunhill-Fields. This 
was his laſt ſtage; here he ſat down 
for a langer continuance than he 
had before been able to do any 
where; and though he had loſt 
his fortune (for every thing be- 
longing to him went to wreck at 
the Reſtoration) he did not loſe 
his taſte for literature, but con- 
tinued his ſtudies with almoſt as 
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much ardor as ever; and applied 
himſelf particularly to the finiſhing 
his grand work, the Paradi/e Lo/?; 
one of the nobleſt poems that ever 
was produced by human genius! 
We could enlarge with pleaſure on 
the numberleſs and exquiſite beau- 
ties of this Engliſh epic ; but this 
has been ſo copioufly done by Mr, 
Addiſon and many others, that any 
attempt of that kind here would 
be altogether ſuperfluous. It was 
publiſhed in 1667, and his Para- 
diſe Regaine came out in 1650. 
This latter work fell ſhort of the 
excellence of the former produc- 
tion; although, were it not for the 
tranſcendent merit of the Paradi/; 
Loft, the ſecond compoſition would 
doubtleſs have ſtood foremoſt in 
the-rank of Engliſh epic poems : 
bat, perhaps, the ground-work was 
unfavourable to the poet, many 
being of opinion that the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian ſcheme are impro- 
per ſubjects for the Muſe. After 
this he publiſhed many pieces in 
proſe; for which we refer our rea- 
ders to the edition of his H;forical, 
Poetical and Miſcellaneous Works, 
printed by Millar, in 2 vol, 4to. 
in 1753, 

In 1674, this great and worthy 
man paid the laſt debt to nature, 
at his houſe in Bunhill-Fields, in 
the 66th year of his age; and was 
interred on the 12th of November, 
in the chancel of St. Giles's Crip- 
plegate. A decent monument waz 
erected to his memory, in 1737, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, by Mr. Ben- 
ſon, one of the auditors of the 
impreſs. As to his perſon, it was 
remarkably handſome, but his con- 
ſtitution was tender, and by no 
means equal to his inceſſant appli- 
cation to his ſtudies. Though 
greatly reduced in his circum- 
ſtances, yet he died worth 15001. 
in money, beſides his houſhold 

goods. 
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goods. He had no fon, but left 


behind him three daughters, whom 
he had by his firſt wife. 

His dramatic works are, 

1. Comas. Maſque. 4to. 1637. 

2. Sampſon Agoniſies, T. 1670. 
The former of theſe pieces bath 
long been, and ſtill continues to 
be, a favourite entertainment on the 
Britiſh theatre; but it was firſt 
performed at Ludlow Caſtle by 
perſons of diſtinction. The ſe- 
cond, though an admirable per- 
formance on the plan of the an- 
cients, is not adapted to the mo- 
dern ſtage. | 
Biſhop Atterbury, however, once 

very much preſſed Mr. Pope to re- 
view and poliſh this piece: If, 
* ſays he, upon a new peruſal ot 
6 jt (which 1 deſire you to make) 
„you think as I do, that it is 
„written in the very ſpirit of the 
“ ancients, it deſerves your care, 
and is capable of being improv- 
«ed, with little trouble, into a 
* perfect model and ſtandard of 
„ tragic poetry.“ | 

Mr, Peck in 1740 republiſhed 


a piece, which, with ſcarce any 


grounds, he was willing to aſcribe 


to our author. It was called, 
Tyrannical Government anatomix- 
ed; or, A Diſcourſe concerning evil 
Counſellors, being the Life and Death 
of Fohn the Bapiiſt. 4to. 1642. A 
tranſlation from Buchanan. 
MircaELL, JosEPH, was the 


ſon of a Rlone-cutter in North Bri- 


tain, and was born about the year 
1684. Mr. Cibber tells us that 


he received an univerſity educa- 


tion while he remained in that 
kingdom, but does not fpecify to 
which of the ſeminaries of acade- 
mical literature he ſtood indebted 
tor that advantage. He quitted 
his own country, however, and re- 
paired to the metropolis of its 
neighbour nation, with a view of 
improving his fortune, Here he 
VOL. & 
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got into favour with the earl of 
Stair and Sir Robert Walpole; on 
the latter of whom he was ſor great 
part of his life almoſt entirely de- 
pendent. In ſhort, he received fo 
many obligations from that open- 
handed ſtateſman, and, from a ſenſe 
of gratitude which ſeems to have 
been ſtrongly Mr. Mitchell's cha- 
racteriſtic, was io zealous in his 
intereſt, that he was even diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Sir Robert 
Walpole's poet. Notwithſtanding 
this valuable patronage, however, 
his natural diſſipation of temper, 


his fondneſs for pleaſure, and ea- 


gerneſs in the gratification of every 
irregular appetite, threw him into 
perpetual diſtreſſes, and all thoſe 
uneaſy lituations, which are the 
natural conſequences of extrava- 
gance, Nor does it appear that 
after having experienced more than 
once the fatal effects of thoſe dan- 
gerous follies, he thought of cor- 
recting his conduct at a time when 
fortune put it in his power ſo to 
do. For when, by the death of 
his wife's uncle, ſeveral thouſand 
pounds devolved to him, he ſeems 
not to have been relieved, by that 
acquilition, from the incumbrances 
which he laboured under; but, on 
the contrary, initead of diſcharg- 
ing thoſe debts which he had al- 
ready contracted, he laviſhed away, 
in the repetition of his former fol- 
lies, thoſe ſums which would not 
only have cleared his reputation . 
in the eye of the world, but alſo, 
with prudence and oeconomy, 
might have rendered him eaſy for 
the remainder of his lite. 

As to the particulars of his hiſ- 


tory, there are not many on record, 


for his eminence in public charac- 
ter not riſing to ſuch an height as 
to make the tranſactions of his life 
important to ſtrangers, and the fol- 
lies of his private behaviour in- 
ducing thoſe who were more inti- 
mate 
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mate with him, rather to conceal 
than publiſh his actions, there is a 
cloud of obſcurity hanging over 
them, which is neither eaty, nor 
indeed much worth while attempt- 
ing, to withdraw from them. His 
genius was of the third or fourth 
rate, yet he lived in good corre- 
ſpondence with moſt of the eminent 
wits of his time; particularly with 
Aaron Hill, Eſq; whoſe eſtimable 
character rendered it an honour, 
and almoſt a ſtamp of merit, to be 
noticed by kim. That gentleman, 
on a particular occaſion, in which 
Mr. Mitchell had laid open the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of his circum- 
ſtances to him, finding himſelf un- 
able, confiſtently with prudence, 
to relieve him by an immediately 


pecuniary aſſiſtance (as he had in- 


deed but too greatly injured his 
own fortune by acts of almoſt un- 
bounded generoſity), yet found 
means of aſſiſting him effentially 
by another method, which was by 
preſenting him with the profits and 
reputation alſo of a very beautiful 
dramatic piece in one act, entt- 
tled, the Fatal Extravagance, a 
piece which ſeemed in its very t- 
tle to convey a gentle reproof to 
Mr. Mitchell on the occaſion of his 
- own diſtreſſes. It was acted and 
printed in Mr. Mitchell's name, 
and the emoluments ariling from 


it amounted to a very conſiderable 


ſum. Mr. Mitchell was ingenuous 
enough, however, to undeceive the 
world with regard to its true au- 
thor, and on every occaſion ac- 
knowledged the obligations he lay 
under to Mr. Hill. 
pieces, which appear under this 
entleman's name, are, 

I. Fatal Lxtravagance. Trag. 

8vo. 1721. 


2. The Fatal Extravagance. T. 
enlarged, Izmo. 175 50 
3. The Highland Fair. Ballad 


Opera. 8vo. 1731. 


This gentleman was 


The dramatic 


„ 
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The latter of theſe is really My, 


Mitchell's, and does not want me- 


rit in its way. | 
This author died Feb. 6, 1738; 
and Mr, Cibber gives the follow- 
ing character of him, with which 
I {hall cloſe this account. | 
“He ſeems (ſays that writer) 


© to have been a poet of the third 


& rate; he has ſeldom reached the 
© ſublime; his humour, in which 
* he more ſucceeded, is not ſtrong 
* enough to laſt; his verſification 
holds a ſtate of mediocrity ; he 


poſſeſſed but little invention; 


“and, if he was not a bad rhime- 
e ſter; he cannot be denominated 


a fine poet, for there are but few 
marks of genius in his wri- 


„ tings.” | 

His poems were printed in two 
volumes, 8vo. 17 29. 

Morroy, CHARLES, Eſq. 
deſcended 
from a very good family in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and was him- 
ſelf born in the city of Dublin, and 
received part of his education at 


Trinity College there, of which he 


afterwards became a fellow. At 
his firſt coming to England he en- 
tered himſelf of the Middle-Tem- 
ple, and was ſuppoſed to have had 
a very conſiderable. hand in the 
writing of a periodical paper, call- 
ed, Fog's Journal, as alio ſince that 
time to have been almoſt the ſole 
author of another well-known pa- 
per, entitled, Common Senſe, All 
theſe papers give teſtimony of 
ſtrong abilities, great depth of un- 
derſtanding, and clearneſs of rea- 
ſoniog. Dr. King was a conſider- 
able writer in the latter, as were lords 
Cheſterfield and Lyttleton. Our 


author had large offers made him 
to write in defence of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but theſe he rejected: 
notwithſtanding which, at the 
great change in the miniſtry in 
1742, he was entirely neglected, 

| as 
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zs well as his fellow-labourer Am- 
herit, who conducted The Crafi/ 
man. Mr. Molloy, however, hav- 
ing married a lady of fortune, was 
in circumſtances which enabled 
him to treat the ingratitude of 
his patriotic friends with the 
contempt it deſerved. He lived 
many years after this period, dy- 
ing ſo lately as the 16th of July, 
1767. : | : 

He alſo wrote three dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Perplexed Couple. C. 12ma. 
1715. 
5 The Coguet. C. 8vo. 1718, 

3. Halſ-pay Officers. F. 12mo. 
1720. | | h 
None of theſe pieces met with 
any very extraordinary ſucceſs ; 
but the author of Whincop's ca- 
talogue relates an anecdote relat- 
ing to one of them, viz. The Half- 
pay Officers, which, beſides its hav- 
ing tome humour in itſelf, has ſo 
much concern with theatrical hiſ- 
tory, that I cannot deny it a place 
os Ca ons 

There was, ſays that writer, one 
thing very remarkable at the re- 
preſentation of this farce ; the part 
of an old grandmother was per- 
formed by Mrs. Fryer, who was 
then eighty-five years of age, and 
had quitted the ſtage ever ſince the 
reign of king Charles II. 
put in the bills, The Part of Lady 
Richlove to be performed by Peg Fryer, 
bh has not appeared upon the [ſage 
theſe fifty years; which drew toge- 
ther a great houſe. The character 
In the tarce was ſuppoſed to be a 
very old woman, and Peg went 
through it very well, as if the had 
exerted her utmoſt abilities. But 
the farce being ended, ſhe was 
brought again upon the ſtage to 
dance a jigs, which had been pro- 
miſed in the bills. She came tot- 
tering in, as if ready to fall, and 
made two or three pretended offers 


- reputation, 


It was 
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to go out again; but all on a ſud- 
den, the muſic ſtriking up the r:i/þ 
Trot, ſhe danced and footed it al- 
moſt as nimbly as any wench of 
five and twenty could have done. 
This woman afterwards ſet up 3 
public honſe at Tottenham Court, 
and great numbers frequently went 
to ſatisfy their curioſity in ſeeing 
ſo extraordinary a perſon. | 

This tory recalls to mind a very 
extraordinary particular ſomewhat 
of the like kind, in the life of the 
celebrated M. Baron, the Garrick 
or the Betterton of the French 
nation. That great actor having, 
on ſome oęcaſion, taken diſguſt at 
the reception he had met with in 
the purſuance of his profeſſion 
quitted the ſtage, after having been 
on it for ſeveral years, although at 
that time in the yery height of his 
He continued in a 
private and retired manner for 
many years; after which, at a time 
of life when moſt men would have 
conſidered themſelves as veterans, 
would have found their faculties 
abating, and been deſirous of re- 
tiring, if poſſible, from the hurry 
of public buſineſs, he returned 
again to the ſtage with renewed 
vigour and improved abilities; 
roſe to a higher rank of fame than 
even that which he had before ob- 
tained, playing the youngeſt and 
moſt ſpirited characters with un- 
abated vivacity; and continuing 
ſo to do for many years afterwards, 
till death ſnatched him away in 3 
very advanced age 

MoncRIEr, Johxw. This au- 
thor was a native of Scotland, and 
for ſome time tutor to a young 

entleman at Eton ſchool. He 
died about the year 1767, having 
produced cne play, called, 
Appius. T. 8vo. 1755. 

MoxrACUE, WALTER, 
gentleman was ſecond fo: ol 
Henry the firſt earl of NO 
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of that name, from whom the 
reſent dukes of Mancheſter are 
fineally deſcended. He was born 
in the pariſh of St. Botolph, with- 
out Alderſgate, about the cloſe of 
queen Elizabeth's, or the beginning 
of king James I's reign, but the 
particular year is not ſpecified by 
any of the biographers. He. re- 
ceived ſome years' education at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards travelled into France, 
where he unhappily was perverted 
to the communion of the church of 
Rome, and retired for ſome time to 
a monaſtic life. He was firſt made 
abbot of Nantueil of the Benedic- 
tine order in the dioceſe of Mentz, 
and afterwards of St. Martin's in 
the dioceſe of Roan, Ee was like- 
wiſe agent for king Charles's queen 
at the court of Rome, and both their 
majeſties exerted themſelves to ob- 
tain a cardinal's hat for him. 
though without effect. When the 
firſt ſymptoms of the civil war 
broke out in 1639, he and Sir 
Kenelm Digby were employed by 
the queen to ſolicit the Engliſh 
Ronan catholics to a liberal con- 
tribution in money for enablin 
the king to repel the Scots. They 
diſcharged the commiſſion with 
great fidelity and ſucceſs, Af- 


ter this Mr. Montague went to 


France, from whence returning 


with diſpatches of importance, he 
was apprehended at Rocheſter, and 


underwent a long and ſevere con- 
finement, notwithſtanding he was 
claimed by the French ambaſlador, 
He was releaſed in 1647 ; but being 
afterwards reported by the council 
to be a dangerous perſon, it was 
voted in parliament that “ he 
« ſhould depart the nation within 
& ten days, and not return with- 
© out leave of the houſe on pain of 
„death and confiſcation of his 
te eſtate.” Returning to France, 


the queen-dowager of England 
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made him her lord almoner. He 


at this time, lord Charendon ob- 
ſerves, appeared a man wholly 


«© reſtrained from all the vanity 


and levity of his former life; 
and perfectly mortified to the 
5 pleaſures of the world, which he 
„had enjoyed in a very great 
© meaſure and exceſs, . 
„He dedicated himſelf to his 
** ſtudies with great auſterity; and 
+ ſeemed to have no affection or 
* ambition for preferment; but 
** to Jive within himſelf upon the 
very moderate exhibition he had 
left to him by his father; and 
in this melancholic retreat he 
* had newly taken the order of 
„ prieſthood; which was in truth 
* the moſt reaſonable way to ſa- 
© tisfy his ambition, if he had any 
left; for both the queen regent 
and the cardinal could not but 
* liberally provide for his ſupport 
in that profe ſſion; which they 
* did very ſhortly after: and this 
% devout profeſſion and new func- 
e tion much improved the inte- 
5 reſt and credit he always had in 
« his old miſtreſs ; who very much 
*hearkened. to him in caſes of 
« conſcience: and ſhe confeſſed to 
„ the chancellor, that he was a lit- 
*© tle too bigotted in this affair; 
* and had not only preſſed her 
«very paſſionately to remove the 
«ſcandal of having a proteſtant 
„ chape] in her houſe, as incon- 
«© fiitent with a good conſcience, - 
„ but had likewiſe inflamed the 
queen regent with the ſame zeal, 
© who had very earneſtly preſſed 
and importuned her majeſty no 
longer to permit that offence to 
be given to the catholic religion. 
In concluſion, ſhe wiſhed him to 
„ confer with Mr, Mountague, 
% and to try if he could withdraw 
„% him from that aſperity in that 
„ particular; to which purpoſe the 


% chancellor conferred with him, 
66. but 


1 
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4 but without any effect.“ But 
though he ſo rigidly adhered to 
his religious prejudices ; yet when 
the queen turned the duke of 
Glouceſter out of doors for re- 
faſing to be a convert to popery, 
Mr. Montague took him into his 
protection, and his royal highneſs 
reſided with him at his fine abbey 
of Pontoiſe until the duke was ſent 
for by the king. | 

This gentleman, who was uſu- 
ally called the Abbe Montague, 
and ſometimes Lord Abbot of Pon- 


toiſe, did not long ſurvive the 


queen-mother of England, that 
princeſs dying on the laſt day of 
Auguſt 1669, and Mr. Montague 
before the end of the ſame year. 
He was buried in the church or 
chapel belonging to the hoſpital of 
Incurables at Paris. 

Before his quitting his country, 
and deſertion from the Proteſtant 
religion, he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled, | 

The Shepherd's Paradiſe, Paſt. 
8vo. 1629. „ | 

Morte, Hannan, This lady 

is a native of Briſtol, where ſhe 
ſome time kept a boarding-ſchool 
tor Tees: 7: 
She 1s the author of, 85 
1. The Search of Happineſs. P. D. 
8vo. 1773. 
2. The Tnflexitle Captive, T. 
Bvo. 1774. 

3. Percy» T. 8vo. 1778. 
Fatal Falſhood. T. 8 vo. 1779. 
ToRELL, Thon As. This au- 

thor is yet living, a clergy man, 
and one of the ſecretaries, of the 
Antiquarian Society, He was edu- 
cated at Eton, from whence in 
1722 he was removed to King's 


College, Cambridge. He has pub- 


liſhed ſeveral Greek plays with 
learned ſcholia; has been editor 
of ſeveral editions of Ainſworth's 
Dictionary and Hederic's Lexicon; 
and author of, _ 


M O 
1. Hecuba. T. Svo. 17 19. 
2. Prometheus in Chains, T. 8yo, 


1773. ; 
He compiled alſo the words of 


ſeveral Oratorios, and was one of 


the earlieſt writers in the Gentle- 
an's Magazine, 

Mook E, EpwWARD. Was bred 
a linen-draper, but having proba- 
bly a ſtronger attachment to the 


ſtudy than the counter, and a more 


ardent zeal in the purſuit of fame 
than in the ſearch after fortane, 
he quitted buſineſs, and applied to 
the Muſes for a ſupport.—lIn verſe 
he had certainly. a very happy and 
rag. manner; in his trial of 

elim the Perſian, which is a com- 


pliment to the ingenious lord Lyt- 


telion, he has ſhewn himſelf a per- 
fe& maſter of the moſt elegant kind 
of panegyrick, viz, that which is 
couched under the appearance of 
accuſation ; and his Fables for the 
Female Sex ſeem, not only in the 
freedom and eaſe of the verification, 
but alſo in the forcibleneſs of the 
moral and poignancy of the ſatire, 
to approach nearer to the manner 
of Mr. Gay, than any of the nu- 
merous imitations of that author, 
which have been attempted ſince 
the publication of his Fables, As 
a dramatic writer, Mr, Moore has, 
I think, by no means met with the 
ſucceſs his works have merited, 


ſince, out of three plays which he 


wrote, one of them has been con- 
demned for its ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance to a very celebrated comedy 
(The Conſcious Lovers), but to 
which I cannot avoid giving it 
greatly the preference; and an- 
other, viz. The Gameſter, met with 
a cold reception, for no other ap- 
parent reaſon, but becauſe it too 
nearly touched a favourite and 
faſhionable vice, Yet on the whole 
his plots are intereſting, his cha- 
raters well drawn, his ſentiments 
delicate, and his language poetica 
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leaſing; and, what crowns 
the whole of his recommendation, 
the greateſt purity runs through 
all his writings, and the apparent 
tendency of every piece is towards 
the promotion of morality and 
virtue. The two plays I have 
mentioned, and one more, make 


the whole of his dramatic works, 


as follows: 

I Foundling. ws 1748, 

2. Gil Blas. C. 1751. 

3. Gameſler. T. 1773. 

r. Moore married a wo of the 
name of Hamilton, daughter to Mr. 
H. table-decker to the princeſſes ; 
who had herſelf a very poetical 
turn, and has been ſaid to have 
aſſiſtec him in the writing of his 
tragedy, One ſpecimen of her 
poetry, however, was handed about 
before their marriage, and has 
Hnce appeared in print in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1740, p. 
192. It was addreſſed to a daugh- 


ter of the famous Stephen Duck; 


and begins with the following 


ſtanza: 


Would you think it, my Duck, for 
the fault I muſt own, 

Four Jenny, at lift, is quite co- 
Velous grown 

2% millions if fortune Should la- 

Viſbiy pour, 

I. till 2 be wretched, - T had 

mot MORE. | 


Ard after half a dozen flanzas 
more, in which, with great inge 
nuity and delicacy, and yet in a 
manner that expreſtes a ſincere af · 


fection, ſhe has eee on our 
author's name, the concludes with 


the following lines: 


Yr, vu will evonder, my girl, who 
this dear one can be, 

Whoſe merit can boaſt ſuch a con- 
gee ft « as me; 

But * you ban t know his name; tho? 


i told you before 
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It begins with an M; but 1 dare not 
| Jay MORE. 

Mr, Moore died the 28th of Feb; 
1757, ſoon after his celebrated 
papers, entitled The World, were 
collected into volumes. 

His works were printed in one 
volume, 4to. 1756. 

Mook, Sir Thou As. This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
king George I. which monarch 
beſtowed on him the honour of 
knighthood : on what occaſion is 
not recorded; but, as ſome writers 
have obſerved, it was ſcarcely on 
account of his poetry, He wrote 
but one play, which is remark. 
able only for its abſurdities. It is 
entitled, _ 

Mangora, King of the Timbafia ans, 

T. 4to. 1718. | 

This play, partly through the ne- 
ceflity of the actors of Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields theatre, who were then 
only a young company, and had 
met with but ſmall encouragement 


from the publicky and were glad 


of making trial of any thing that 
had but the nature of novelty to 
recommend it, and partly through 
the influence of many good dinners 


and ſuppers which Sir Thomas 


gave them while it was in rehearſal, 
at length made its way to the ſtage 3 
but we need do no more, to give 
our readers an idea of the merit of 
the piece and the genius of its au- 
thor, than the quoting a few lines 
from it, which Mr. Victor has 
given us in his Hifory of the Stage. 
In one part of the play the king 
makes ule of the following very 


extraordinary exclamation : 


By all the ancient Gods of Rome 
and Greece, 
I love my daug hter better than my 
nice; 
If any one ſhould aſk the reaſon 
why ; 5 — 
Pd tell ? e — Nature nales the 
ron et tie. i 
/ And, 
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And, in another place, having con- 
ceived a ſuſpicion of ſome deſign 
being formed againſt his life, he 
thus emphatically calls for and 
commands aſſiſtance : | 


Call up my guards! call em up 

ey one! 

1/you don't call all—you'd as good 
call none. 


Neither of theſe paſſages, however, 
are to be found in the printed, and 
perhaps were never met with in 
the manuſcript copy. They might 
only have been dehgned as a ridi- 
cule on the bathos of ſome other 
tragedy, | 

Sir Thomas died the 16th of 
April, 1735. | | 
Mog GAN, MiNamnara, Eſq. 
A native of Ireland ; was, if I am 
not miitaken, a member of the 
honourable ſociety of Lincoln's- 
Inn, and has fince been called to 
the bar, and practiſed as a coun- 
ſcllor in the courts of juſtice in 
Dublin. He contracted a cloſe 
friendſhip with Mr. Barry the ce- 
lebrated actor, through whoſe in- 
Auence a tragedy of his, founded 
on a part of dir Philip Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, was brought on the ſtage in 
1754. It met with ſome ſucceſs 
from the ſtrong manner in which it 
was ſupported in the performance, 
and from the potent intereſt of the 
Iriſh gentlemen in London, excited 
in favour of their countryman's 
work; a kind of national zeal, 
which is highly praiſe-worthy, and 
which indeed we meet with in the 
people of every country but our 
own, the natives of which, when 
they chance to meet abroad, ſeem 
to pay no more peculiar regard for 
each other, than for the natives of 
North-America, or the coaſt of 
Coromandel. Mr. M*Namara's 
tragedy, however, certainly found 
as favourable a reception as it 
Could lay any claim to, as it was in 
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many reſpetts very far ſrom being 
limited within the ſtrict rules of 
the drama, and of a ſpecies of writ- 
ing much too romantic for the 
preſent taſte, It is entitled, 
Philoclea. T. 8v0. 1754. 
Mr. Morgan died in the year 2762. 
Mok Ton, E. This author pub- 
liſned one dramatic piece at Salop, 
to which he ſays in an advertiſe- 
ment he was induced 0 enable 
him to ſupport a large family. It 
was called, 
The Regiſter Office. F. 1 2mo. 1758. 
Moss, THEO PHILUSs. Is au- 
thor of one moſt contemptible 


piece, which was never acted, but 


which the vanity of ſeeing his 
name in print has ſeduced him io 
the publication of, entitled, | 
The General Lover. C. 8vo.17 48. 
We have been informed, however, 
that the real name of this writer is 
not Moſs, but Marriot, 
MoTTEux, PETER ANTHONY. 
This gentleman was a native of 
France, being born in 1660, at 
Rohan in Normandy, where alſo 
he received his education. On 
the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz he came over to England. 
He lived at firſt with his godfather 
and relation Paul Dominique, 
Eſq; but afterwards grew a con- 
ſiderable trader himſelf, kept a 
large Eaſt-India warehouſe in 
Leaden-hall-ftreet, and had a very 
genteel place in the General-Poſt- 
Office relating to the foreign let- 
ters, being maſter of ſeveral lan- 


guages. During his, reſidence in 
this kingdom, he acquired ſo per- 


fe& a maſtery of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, that he not only was quali- 
fed to oblige the world with a very 
good tranſlation of Don Quixote, 
but alſo wrote ſeveral Songs, Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, &c. and, what 
was ſtill more extraordinary, be- 
came a very eminent dramatic wri- 
ter in a language to which he was 
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not native. The reſpective titles 
of his numerous pieces of that kind 
are as follow, 
1. Love's a Feſt, C. 4to. 1696. 
2. Loves of Mars and Venus. 
lay, ſet to muſic. 4to. 1696. 
3. Novelly, Every Act a Play. 
4to. 1697. 
4. Europe's Remels. Muſical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1697. 


5. Beauty in Diſtreſs, T. 4to. 
1698. 

6. Hand Prine 5. D. O. 4to. 
1699. 


7. Four Seaſons, Muſical Inter- 
lude. 4to. 1699. 


M. 4to. 


8. Acis and Galatea, 
I 70 I, 

9. Britain's Happineſs, Muſical 
Interlude. 470. 1704- 

IO. Ar/inoe, Queen of Cyprus. 
O. 4to. 1705. | 

Ile Amorous Miſer. C. 4to. 
1 Ae 5" 

Temple of Lowe, P. O. Ato. 

6G: | 

13. Thomyris, Ducen of Scythia, 
O. 4to. 170%. 
14. Loves Triumph, P. O. to. 
TOR 


15. Love dragoon'd. F. 

This gentleman, who ſeems to 
have led a very comfortable lite, 
his circumſtances having been per- 
fectly eaſy, was yet unfortunate 
in his death; for he was found 
dead in a diforderly houſe in the 
pariſh of St. Clement Danes, not 
without ſuſpicion of having been 
murdered ; though other accounts 
lay, that he met with his fate in 
trying a very odd experiment. 
This accident happened to him on 
the 105 th of February, 171/18, 
which, being his birth-day, exadlly 
comple: ited his 58th year, His 
body was interred in his own pa- 
riſh church, 
Andrew Under Maft, in the City of 
London. 
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MorTTLEy, Joan, Eſq; is the 
ſon of colonel Mottley, who was 
a great favourite with king James 
the ſecond, and followed the for- 
runes of that prince into France. 
James, not being able himſelf to 
provide for him ſo well as he de- 
lired, procured for him, by his in- 
tereſt, the command of a regi- 
ment in the ſervice of Louis X1V, 
at the head of which he loft his 
life, in the battle of Turin, in the 
year 17c6, The coJone} married 
a daughter of John Guiſe, Eſq; of 
Ablodfcourt, in Glouceſterſhire, 
with whom, by the death of a 


brother who left her his whole 


eſtate, he had a very conſiderable 
fortune. The family of the Guiſes, 
however, being of principles dia- 
metrically oppoſite: to thoſe of the 
colonel, and zealous friends to the 
Revolution, Mrs. Mottley, not- 
withſtanding the tendereſt affec- 
tion for her huſband, and repeated 
invitations from the king and 
queen then at St. Germains, eould 
not be prevailed on to follow him, 
but rather choſe to live on the re- 
mains of what he had leſt her be- 
hind. The colonel being ſent over 
to England, three or four years af- 
ter the Revolution, on a ſecret 
commiinon from king James, and 
cohabitirg with his wiſe during 
his ſhort ſtay there, occahoned 


the birth of our author in the year 


1692. 

Mr. Mottley received the firſt 
rudiments of his education at St. 
Martin's library - ſchool, founded 
by archbiſhop Tenniſon ; but was 
ſoon called forth into buſineſs, 
being placed in the Exciſe Office 
at ſixteen years of age under the 
compiroller, lord Viſcount owe, 

whole brother and ſiſter were both 
related by marriage to his mother. 
This place be kept til] the year 
1720, when, 1 in conſequence of n 


unhappy 


1 
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unhappy contract that he had 
made, probably in purſuit of ſome 
of the bubbles of that infatuated 
year, he was obliged to reſign it, 
Soon after the acceſſion of king 
George i. Mr. Mottley had been 
promiled by the lord Halifax, at 
that time firſt lord of the treaſury, 
the place of one of the commiſ- 
noners of the Vine Licence Office 3 
but when the day came that his 
name ſhould have been inſerted in 
the patent, a more powerful in- 
tereſt, to his great ſurprize, had 
ſtepped in between him and the 
reterment of which he had ſo 
politive a promiſe. This, how- 


_ ever, was not the only diſappoint- 


ment of that kind which this gen- 
tleman met with, for, at the pe- 
riod above mentioned, when he 
parted with his place in the Ex- 
ciſe, he had one in the Exchequer 
abſolutel, given to him by Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he lay 
under many other obligations. 
But in this caſe, as well as the 
preceding one, at the very time 
that he imagined himſelf the ſu- 
- reſt, he was doomed to find his 


hopes fruſtrated ; for that mini- 


ſter, no longer than three days 
afterwards, recollecting that he 
had made a prior promiſe of it to 
another, Mr. Mottley was obliged 
to relinquiſh his claim to him, who 
had, in bonour, an earlier right 
to it. | EF. 
Mr. Guiſe, our author's grand- 
father by the mother's fide, had 
ſettled an eſtate on him after the 
death of his mother, ſhe being to 
receive the income of it during 
her life-time ; but that lady, whoſe 
inclination for expence, or what 
the world commonly calls ſpirit, 
was greatly. above her circum- 
liances, thus diminithed as they 
were in conſequence of her huf- 
band's party. principles, being con- 
liderably involved in debt, Mr. 
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Mottley, in order to free her from 


thoſe incumbrances, conſented to 
the ſale af the eſtate, although ſhe 
was no more than tenant for life. 


This ſtep was taken at the very 
time that he loſt his place in the 


Exciſe, which might perhaps be 
one motive for his joining in the 
ſale, and when he was almoit 
twenty eight years of age. | 

In the ſame year, finding his 
fortunes ia ſome meaſure impair- 
ed, and his proſpects over-clouded, 
he applied to his pen, which had 
hitherto been only his amuſement, 
for the means of immediate ſup- 
port, and wrote his firſt play, 
which met with tolerable ſucceſs, 
From that time he depended chiefly 
on his literary ahilities for the 
amendment of his fortune, and 
wrote the following'- dramatic 


pieces; ſome of which met with 


tolerable fucceſs, 

1. Imperial Captives, T. 8v0, 
1720. 

2. Antiochus. T. 8vo. 1721, 

3. 2 enelope. Mock Ball. Op. 
8vO. 1728. 2 

4. Crafiſman. F. 8vo. 1728. 

5. Widow bewitchd, C. 8v0, 
17 30. | 
He had alſo a hand in the com- 
poſition of that many-fathered 
piece, the Devil to pay, as well as 
in that of the farce of Penelope; as 
may be ſeen in our account of 
thoſe pieces in the ſecond volume 
of this work. He publiſhed a life 


of the great Czar Peter, by ſub- 


ſcription, in which he met with 
the ſanction of ſome of the royal 
family and great numbers of the 


nobility and gentry ; and, on o- 


caſion of one of his benefits, which 
happened on the ;d of November, 
her late majeſty queen Caroline, 


on the goth of the preceding 


month (being the prince of Wales's 
birth-day), did the author the ſin- 


guiar honour of diſpoſing of 2 


great 
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great number of his tickets, with 
her own hand, in the drawing- 
room, moſt of which were paid for 
in gold, into the hands of colonel 
Schutz, his royal highneſs's privy- 
purſe, from whom Mr. Mottley 
received it, with the addition of 
a very liberal preſent from the 
prince himſelf, 

Mr. Mottley died the zoth day 
of October, 17 50. 

It has been ſurmiſed, and IT 
think with ſome appearance of 
reaſon, that Mr. Motttey was the 
compiler of the lives of the dra- 


matic writers, publiſhed at the end 


of Whincop's Scanderbeg. It is 
certain, that the life of Mr. Mott- 


ley, in that work, is rendered one 


of the moſt important in it, and 


is particularized by ſuch a num- 


ber of various incidents, as it ſeems 
improbable ſhould be known by 
© any but either himſelf or ſome one 
nearly- related to him. Among 
others he relates the following 
anecdote, with which, as it con- 
tains ſome humour, 1 ſhall cloſe 
this article. | 

When colonel Mottley, our au- 
thor's father, came over, as has 
been before related, on a ſecret 
commiſſion from the abdicated mo- 
narch, the government, who had 
by ſome means intelligence of 1t, 
were very diligent in their endea- 
vours to have him ſeized. The 
colonel, however, was happy 
enough ro elude their ſearch ; bat 
ſeveral other perſons were, at dif- 
ferent. times, ſeized through mil- 
take for him. Among the reft, 
It being well known that he fre- 
quently ſupped at the Blre Poſts 
Tavern in the Hay-Market, with 
one. Mr. Tredenham, a Corniſh 
gentleman, particular directions 
were given for ſearchipg that 
Houſe. Colonel Mottley, however, 
happenipg not to be there, the 
meſſengers found Mr. Tredenham 


jefferies, 
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alone, and with a heap of paper: 
before him, which being a ſuſ- 
picious circumſtance, they imme- 
diately ſeized, and carried him 
before the earl of Nottingham, 
then ſecretary of ſtate. 

His lordſhip, who, however, 
could not avoid knowing him, as 
he was a member of the houſe of 
commons, and nephew to the fa- 
mous Sir Edward Seymour, aſked 
him what all thoſe papers con- 
tained. Mr. Tredenham made an- 
ſwer, that they were only the ſe- 
veral ſcenes of a play, which he 
had been ſcribbling for the amuſe- 
ment of a few leiſure hours. Lord 
Nottingham then only deſired 
leave juſt to look over them, which 
having done for ſome little time, 
he returned them again to the au- 
thor, aſſuring him that he was 
perle gi ſatished; for, Upon my 
bord, ſaid he, 7 can find no plot 
ia them, 

- MounTrorT, William. This 
gentleman, who was far from a con- 
temptible writer, though in much 
greater eminence as an actor, was 
born in the year 1659, bat of what 
family no . particulars are extant, 
farther than that they were of 
Staffordſhire. It is probable that 
ke went early upon the ſtage, as 
It is certain that he died young; 
and Jacob informs us that, after 
his atraining that. degree of ex- 
cellence which ſhewed itſelf in his 
performance of the character of 


Tallbay and Sir Courtly Nice, he 


was entertained for ſome time in 
the family of the lord chancellor 
who, ſays Sir John 
Rereſby, * at an entertainment of 
* the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen in the year 1685, call- 
„ ed for Mr. Mountfort to divert 
* the company (as his lordſhip 
<< was pleaſed to term it): he being 
* an excellent mimic, my lord 
„made him plead before him in 

« a feigned 
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1% a feigned cauſe, in which he 
& aped all the great lawyers of the 
e age in their tone of voice, and 
% in their action and geſture of 
& body to the very great ridicule 
& not only of the lawyers,” but of 
ie the law itſelf; which to me” 
(ſays the hiſtorian) did not ſeem 
© altogether prudent in a man of 
& his lofty ſtation in the law: 
„ diverting it certainly was; but 
„ prudent in the lord high chan- 
« cellor, Iſhall never think it. Af- 
ter the fall of lord Jefferies, our au- 
thor again returned to the ſtage, 
in which proteſſion he continued 
till his death, which happened in 
1692. Tn 
Mr. Colley Cibber, who has, in 
his Apology, ſhewn great candour 
and warmth in his beſtowing all 
due commendations. on his con- 
temporaries, has drawn one of 
the molt amiable portaits of Mr. 
Mountfort as an actor. He tells 
us that he was tall, well made, 
fair, and of an agreeable aſpect. 
His voice clear, full and melo- 
dious; a moſt affecting lover in 
tragedy, and in comedy gave the 
trueſt life to the real character of a 
fine gentleman. In ſcenes of gaiety 
he never broke into that reſpect 
that was due to the preſence of 
equal or ſuperior characters, though 
inferior actors played them, nor 


ſought to acquire any advantage 


over other performers by Fiueſſè, or 
ſtage- tricks, but only by ſurpaſſing 
them in true and malterly touches 
of nature, He had in himſelf a 
ſufficient ſhare of wit, and a plea- 
ſantry of hamour that gave new 
life to the more ſprightly charac- 
ters which he appeared in; and ſo 


much decency did he preſerve even 


in the more diflolute parts in co- 


medy, that queen Mary II. Who 


was remarkable for her ſolicitude 
in the cauſe of virtue, and diſ- 
couragement of even the appear - 
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ance of vice, did, on ſeeing Mrs. 


Behn's comedy of the Rover per- 
formed, at the ſame time that ſhe 
expreſſed her diſapprobation of the 
piece itſelf, make a very juſt diſ- 
tinction between the author and 
actor, and allowed a due praiſe to 
the admirable performance of Mr. 
Mountfort in the character. He 
had, beſides this, ſuch an amazing 
variety in his manner, as very few 
actors have been able to attain; 
and was ſo excellent in the caſt of 
fops and petit maitres, that Mr. 
Cibber, who was himſelf in high 
eſteem in that manner of playing, 
no: only acknowledges that he was 
greatly indebted to his obſervation 
of this gentleman for his own ſuc« 
ceſs atierwards, but even confeſſes 


a great inferiority to him, more 


eſpecially in perſonal advantage 
and ſays moreover, that had Mr, 
Mountfort been remembered when 
he firſt attempted them, his defects 
would have been more eafily diſ- 
covered, and conſequently his fa- 
vourable reception in them very 
much and very juſtly abated. 


Such were the excellences of 


this great performer, who did 
not, however, in all probability, 
reach that ſummit of perfection 
which he might have arrived at, 


had he not been untimely cut off 


by the hands of a baſe aſſaſſin, in 
the 33d year of his age. As the 
affair was in itſelf of an extraordi- 
nary nature, and ſo eſſential a cirs 
cumſtance in Mr. Mountfort's hiſ- 
tory, I need make no apology for 
giving a ſhort detail of it in this 
place, collected from the circum- 
ſtances which appeared on the trial 
of the murderer's accomplice. 
Lord Mohun, who was a man 
of looſe morals, and of a turbu- 
lent and rancorous ſpirit, had, 


from a kind of ſympathy of diſ- 


poſition, contracted the cloſeſt in- 


timacy with one captain Hill, whom 


nature, 
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nature, by with-holding from him 
every valuable quality, ſeemed to 
have intended for a cut throat. 
Hill had long entertained a paſſion 
for that celebrated actreſs Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, which that lady had 
rejected, with the contemptuous 
diſdain which his character juſtly 
deſerved, Fired with reſentment 
for this treatment, Hill's vanity 
would not ſuffer him to attribute 
It to any other cauſe than a pre- 
engagement of her affections in fa- 
vour of ſome other lover. Mount- 
fort's agreeable perſon, his fre- 


, 


quently performing thecounterparts 


in love-fcenes with Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle, and the reſpe& which he uſed 


always to pay her, induced captain 


Hill to fix on him, though a mar- 
ried man, as the ſuppoſed bar to 
His own ſucceſs. Grown deſperate 
then of ſucceeding by fair means, 
he determined to attempt force ; 
and, communicating his deſign to 
Jord Mohun, whoſe attachment to 
him was ſo great, as to render him 
the accomplice in all his ſchemes, 
and the promoter of even his moſt 
eriminat pleaſures, they determined 
on a plan for carrying her away 
from the play-houſe; but, not fiud- 
ing ber there, they got intelligence 
where ſhe Was to ſup, and, having 
hired a number of ſoldiers and a 
coach ivr the purpoſe, waited near 
the door for her coming out, and, 
on her ſo doing, the rufſians ac- 
tually ferzed her, and were going 
to force her into the coach ; but 
Her mother, and the gentleman 
whoſe houſe ſhe came out of, in- 
te: poſip g ill farther afifiance could 
come rp, fhe was reſcued from 
them, and ſaſey efcorted to her 
own heuſe. Lord Mobun ard 
captain ill, however, enraged at 
their driitppoimment in this at- 
tem pt, immediately re ſolved on o 
of another kind, and with violent 
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iraprecations openly vowed revenge 
on Mr, Mount fort. | 

Mrs, Bracegirdle's mother, a2 C2 
gentleman who were ear-witneſſes 
to their threats, immediately ſent 
to inform Mrs. Mounttert of her 
huſband's danger, wih their opt» 
nion that ſhe ſhould warn bim of it, 
and adviſe him not to come home 
that night; but, unforturately, no 
meſſenger Mrs. Mount! ort ſent was 
able to find him. In the mean 
time his lordſhip and the captain 
paraded the ſtreets with their 
ſwords drawn till about midnight; 
when Mr. Mountfort, on his re- 
turn home, was met and ſaluted in 
a friendly manner by lord Mohun; 
but, while that ſcandal to the 


rank and title which he bore was 


treacherouſly holding him in a 


converſation which he could form 


no ſuſpicion from, the aſſaſſin Hill, 
being at his back, firſt gave him a 
deſperate blow on the head with his 
left hand, and immediately after- 
wards, before Mr. Mountfort had 
time to draw and ſtand on his de- 
fence, he, with the ſword he held 
ready in his right, ran him through 
the body. This laſt circumſtance 
Mr. Mountfort declared, as a dy- 
ing man, to Mr. Bancroft, the ſur- 
gcon who attended him. Hall im- 
mediately made his eſcape ; but 
lord Mohun was ſeized, and ſtood 
his trial ; but, as 1t did not appear 
that he immediately aſſiſted Hill 
in perpetratwg this affaſſination, 
ard that, although lord Mohun had 
joined with the captain in his 
threats of revenge, yet the actual 
mention of murther could not be 
proved, his lordſhip was acquitted 
by his peers, He atterwards, how- 
ever, him't'f off his life in a duel 
with the duke of Hamilton, in 
which it has been hinted that ſome 
of the ſame kind of treachery, 
which he had been an abettor of 
| | | in 
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in the above-mentioned affair, was 
put in practice againit himſelf. 
Mr. Mounitoyi's death happened 
in Norfolk Street in the Strand, in 
the winter of 1692. His body 
Was interred in the church- yard of 
St. Clement Danes. 5 
He left behind him the fix fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces; the ſecond 
of them. however, is nominated as 
his by no writer but Chetwood; 
and Coxeter tells us it was written 
by John Baneroft, and given by 
him to Mr. Mountfort. 


i. Injured Lovers. Trag. 4to. 
1688. | 
2. Edward the Third, Trag. 
4to. 1691. 
3. Greenwich Park, Com. 4to. 
1691. 


4. Succe/iful Strangers. Com. 4to. 
1696. 
5. Life and Death of Dr. Fauſius, 
Farce. 4to. 1697. 
6. Zelmane. T. 4to. 1705. 
MozEEN, WILLIAu. This 
gentleman, formerly an actor on 
the theatre royal in Drury Lane, 
was, as I have been informed, ori- 
ginally bred to the law; but, pro- 


bably finding the laboriouſneſs or 


gravity of that profeſſion unſuitable 
to his natural diſpoſition, he quit- 
ted it for the ſtage, on which, 
however, he made no very conſpi- 
cuous figure, Yet he gave ſome 
proofs of genius and humour in the 
writing way, being reputed the 
author of a very diverting account 
of the adventures ' of a ſummer 
company of comedians, detached 
from the metropolitan theatres, 
commencing capital heroes within 
the limits. of a barn, and to the au- 
dicnce of a country town. The 
book is entitled, Toung Scarron, and 
gives evident proofs of the author's 
having a perfect knowledge of the 
ſcenes and characters he attempts 
to deſcribe, and no very unſkiltul 
pencil for the pourtraying. them 
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with their moſt ſtriking features, 
and in the livelieſt colours. He 
has alſo written ſome little poems, 
which were publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion, together with a farce, en- 


The Heireſs ; or, The Antigallican. 
8vo. 1762. 

Munpay, ANTHONY. This 
author is celebrated by Meres 
amongſt the comic poets as the 
belt plotter; but none of his dra- 
matic pieces are come down to the 
preſent times. He appears to have 
been a writer through a very long 
period, there being works exiſtin 
publiſhed by him, which are dat 
in 1580 and 1621, and probably 


both earlier and later than thofe 


years, In the year 1582, he de- 
tected the treaſonable practices of 
Edmund Campion, and his confe- 
derates, of which he publiſhed an ac- 


count, wherein he is ſtyled, ** ſome- 


time the pope's ſcholler allowed in 
the ſeminarie at Roome.“ The pub- 
lication of this pamphlet brought 
down upon him the vengeance of 
his opponents, one of whom, in 
an anſwer to him, has given his 
hiſtory in theſe words; © Munday 
„was firſt a ſtage-player, after an 
« apprentiſe, which tyme he wel 
« ſerved with deceaving of his 
©© maſter, then wandring towardes 
„Italy, by his own report became 
%a coſener in his journey, Com- 
«© ming to Rome, in his ſhort abode 
„ there, was charitably relieved, 
+ but never admitted in the ſemi- 
% nary, as he pleſeth to lve in 
© the title of his booke, and being 
« wery of well doing returned 
% home to his firſt vomite, and 
« was hiſt from his ſtage for his 
* folly. Being therby diſcou- 
© raged he ſet forth a balet a- 
„ gainſt plays, though (o conftant 
„ yourh) he afterwards began a- 
„ gain to ruffle upon the ſtage. I 
© omit (continues this author) 

© among 
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e among other places his beha- 
* viour in Barbican with his good 
& mittreſs and mother, 'T'wo 
„things however muſt not be 
© paſſed over of this boys infeli- 
c citie, two ſeveral ways of late 
5“ notorious. Firſt he writing up- 
& on the death of Everard Haunle, 
ec was immediately controled and 
6 difproved by one of his owne 
6 batche, and ſhortly after ſettin 

„ forth the apprehenſion of M: 
Campion was diſproved by 
„George (I was about to ſay), 


© Judas Eliot who writing againſt. 


© him proved that thoſe things he 
& did were for lukers ſake only, 
+< and not for the truthe thogh he 
„ himſelf be a perſon of the ſame 
& predicament, of whom I muſte 
& {ay that if felony be honeſty 
© then he may for his behaviore 
„ be taken for a laweful witneſs 
es agatnit ſo good men.“ It will 
take from the credit of this narra- 
tive to obſerve that our author was 
after this time ſervant to the earl 
of Oxford, and a meilenger of the 
queen's bed- chamber, poſts which 
be would ſcarce have held had his 
character been ſo infamous as is 
repreſented above. 5 | 
 MurxPny, ARTHUR. An au- 
thor ſtill living, who, after attempt- 
ing ſeveral profeſſions, has at laſt 
fixed on the law, in which he is 
likely to acquire a reſpectable ſitua- 
tion and an eaſy fortune. He is a 
native of Ireland; and Corke 1s 
ſaid to have been the place of his 
birth. In the early part of his 


life he was initiated into the myſ- 


tertes of trade, and was ſome time 
clerk in a merchant's counting- 
houſe; but having taken too active 
a part in a theatrical diſpute which 
aroſe in the town where he lived, 
he was diſmiſſed from his emplcy- 
ment, and immediately removed to 
London. Here again he found it 
expedicnt to haye recourſe to the 
| 4 | 


title of The Conteſt, To 


MU 
ſame buſineſs in which he had 


been engaged before; but having 


cultivated a taſte for literature, his 
mercantile employment was firſt 
neglected, and afterwards totally 


laid aſide. In the year 1752, he 


ſeems to have commenced authoy, 
having at that time begun The 
Gray's-Inmn Fournal, which conti- 
nued until October 1754, in which 
month and year the author put an 
end to it, and entered upon a new 
profeſſion, that of a performer on 
the ſtage. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber 1754, he appeared on Covent- 
Garden theatre in the character of 
Othello; but though he poſſeſſed 
figure, voice, genius, and an ac- 
curate conception of the parts he 
acted, yet he ſoon found that he 
was not likely to add to his fame 
in a ſituation where excellence is 


very ſeldom to be met with. At 


the end of the firſt year he removed 
to Drury-Lane, where he remained 
only until the ſeaſon cloſed, at the 
concluſion of which he renounced 
the theatres as an actor, and re- 
ſumed his former employment of 
a Writer. The violence of parties 


at this juncture running very higb, 


our author undertook the defence 


of the unpopular ſide, and began 


a periodical paper 6th November 


1756, called, The Teft, which was 
aniwered by the late Owen Ruff- 


head, Eſq; in another under the 
revent 
his being obliged to rely ſolely 
on the precarious ſtate of an au- 
thor, he now determined to ſtudy 
the law; but, on his firſt applica» 
tions to the ſocieties of both the 


"Temples and Grays-Inn, he had 


the mortification to be refuſed ad- 
miſſion, on the illiberal ground of 


his having acted on the ſtage. He 


was however received as a member 
at Lincoln's-Inn, and in due time 
called to the bar, ſince when he has 


gradually withdrawn himſelf from 


the 
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the public as a writer. At the be- 

inning of the preſent reign he 
was employed to write againlt the 
famous North Briton, and for a 
conſiderable time pub1:{ii2d a week- 
ly paper, called, The Autor ; but 
being diſguſted as 1s ſuppoſed at 
ſome improper behaviour amongſt 
his party triends, he from that time 
gave up all atrention to politics, 


and devoted himſelf wholly to the 


ſtudy of his profeſſion as a lawyer. 
He publiſhed an edition of Henry 
Fielding's works, with a life of the 
author in 1762; and, beſides many 
other performances, produced be- 
tween the years 1756 and 1777, 
the following dramatic pieces. 

1. The Apprentice. F. 8v0. 1750. 

2. The Spouter ; or, The Triple 
Revenge. C. F. 8v0. 1756. 

3. The Engliſhman from Paris. 
F. 1766. N. P. 

4. The Upbolſierer 3 
' News, F. 8vo. 1758. 


or, What 


5. The Orphan of China. T. 8v0. 
1759 | 
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M. Theſe letters ſtand as 
the initials of a young 
lady's name, who introduced on 
the ſtage an alteration of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Loyal Subject, 
under the title of, 


1706. 
NABRES, ThomAs, wrote in the 
reign of Charles I. Langbaine 


ranks him as a third- rate poet, but 
Cibber will not admit to above a 
fifth- rate degree of merit. Yet he 
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The Faithful General, Trag. 4to. 
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6. The Deſart land. D. P. 8v0. 
1700. 
75 The Way to keep Him, C. 810, | 
1760. 
8. The Way to keeb Him. C. 
enlarged, Svo.. i761. 
9. All in the WWrong. C. Byo., 
1791: | 
10. The Old Maid, Com. 8vo. 
1761. 
11. The Citizen. F. 8vo. 1763. 
firſt ated in 17061. | 
12 No one's Enemy but his 0Wns 
C. 8vo. 1764. 
13. What ave muft all come to. C. 
8vo. 1764. | 
14. The School for Guardians. C. 
8vo. 1767. 
15. Zenobia. T. 8vo. 1768. 
16, The Grecian Daughter, T. 
8vo. 1772. 
17. Alzuma. T. 8v0. 1773. 
18. News from Parnaſſus, Prel. 
1776. N. P. 
19. Know your own Mind, C. 
8vo. 1777. 5 
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appears to have been well eſteemed 
by his contemporaries, ſome of 
them having publicly profeſſed 
themſelves his friends, and Sir 
John Suckling having warmly pa- 
tronized him. One degree of me- 
rit at leaſt he has a claim to; and 
that is, that his plays are truly and 


entirely his own, not having had 


recourſe to any preceding writer 
for aſſiſtance; on which account 
his deficiencies are certainly more 
pardonable, and the applauſe due 

| to 
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to his beauties more truly his own, 
than thoſe of many other bards. 
This Langbaine, whoſe great read- 
ing enabled him very accurately to 
trace the plagiariſms of authors, 
ſeems to confirm, at the ſame time 
that he quotes the author's own 
aſſertion of it in his prologue to 


the comedy of Covent- Garden, in 


theſe words, 
He juſtifies that *tis no borrow'd 


rain 
From the invention of another*s 
brain ; : 


Nor did he fleal the fancy, &c. 


The dramatic pieces extant by this 
author are the following, 
i. Microcoſmus, Maſque. 4to. 


1637. 

2. Hannibal and Scipio. Hiſt. T. 
Ato. 1637. 15 

3. Cowent- Garden. Com. 4to. 
1638. 


4. S rings Glery. 5 Maſque. 4t0. 
1638. 
5. Entertainment on the Prince's 


Birth-Day. Maſque. 4to. 1638. 


6. Tottenham Court. Com. 4to. 
1639. 

7. Unfortunate Mother. Trag. 
470. 1640. 


8. Bride. Com. 4to. 1640. 
Phillips and Winſtanley, according 
to their uſual cuſtom, have aſcribed 
two other anonymous plays to him, 
which however Langbaine has 
proved nct to. be his. 
entitled, 

Charles the Firſt, Trag. 

Haan Hater arraigned. Com. 
Wood informs us, that Mr. Nabbes 
made à continuation of Knolles's 
H:ftory of the Turks, from the year 
1028 to the end of 1637, collected 
from the diſpatches of Sir Peter 
Wyche, Knt. ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, and others. 

Coxeter ſeems to be of opinion, 
but without much reaſon, that this 
is the Thomas Nabbes, Who lies 
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buried in the Temple church, un- 
der the organ on the inner ſide. 
Nas h, Thomas. Was born at 
the ſeaport-town of Leoſtoff, in 
Suffolk, and was deſcended from 
a family whoſe reſidence was in 
Hertfordſhire, He received his 
education at St. John's College, in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B, A. 1585, 
If we may judge from his pamphlet, 
entitled Pierce Pennileſs, which, 
though written with a conſiderable 
ſpirit, ſeems to breathe the ſenti- 


ments of a man in the height of 
deſpair and rage againſt the world, 


it appears probable that he had 
met with many diſappointments 
and much diſtreſs. And, indeed, 
it ſeems not improbable, from the 
mention which he makes of Robert 
Green in his Pierce Pennile/;, and 
from his having been with that 
writer at the feaſt in which he took 
the ſurfeit that carried him off the 
Rage of life, that he had been, and 
even continued to the laſt to be, 
a companion and intimate to that 
looſe and rivtous genius, whoſe 
hiſtory J have before related. And, 
as difipation moſt generally ſeeks 
out companions of its own kind to 
conſort and aſſociate with, it will 
not, perhaps, appear an improba- 
ble ſuggeſtion, that ſome of Green's 
comrades might run into the ſame 
extravagances, and meet with the 
ſame diſtreſſes in conſequence of 


them, that he himſelf had done, 


and that Naſh's pamphlet above- 
mentioned might be no leſs a pic- 
ture of the ſituation of his mind, 
than the recantation pieces which I 
have taken notice of in the lite of 
Green, f 

Our author is ſuppoſed to have 
died about the year 1600, and 
before that time ſeems to have al- 
tered the courſe of his life, and to 
have become very pious. In a 
pamphlet, entitled (Hit _ 
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Arty Feruſalem, printed beſore the 
end of the ſixteenth century, he 
ſays, in a dedication to Lady 
Elizabeth Carey, A hundred un- 
« fortunate farewels to fantallicall 
« fatiriſme, In tho'e vaines here- 
« tofore I miſ-ſpent my ſpirit, and 
& prodigally conſpired againſt good 
% houres. Nothing is there now 
© ſo much in my vowes as to be 
at peace with all men, and make 
« ſubmiſſive amends where J have 
£ molt diſpleaſed.— Again. To a 
little more wit have my increaſing 
&« yeeres reclaimed mee then I had 
„ before: thoſe that have beene 
„ perverted by any of my workes, 
& jet them reade this, and it ſhall 
& thrice more benefit them. The 
„ autumne I imitate, in ſheading 
% my leaves with the trees, and 
© ſo doth the peacock ſhead his 
4 taile, &c.“ 
Naſh's talent was ſatire, in which 
he muſt have had great excellence, 
if we may give credit to the autho- 
rity of an oid copy of verſes, which 
Langbaine has quoted, concerning 
him, in which it is ſaid of him: 


Sharply ſatyric was be; and that 


He went, that ſince his being, to 
this day, | 

Few have attempted 5 and J ſurely 
think 

Thoſe AY ſhall hardly be fet dxwn 
in in 


Shall fſeorch and blaſt, ſo as his 
could, avhen he 
Would injlit Vengeance. 


Particularly, he was engaged in a 
molt virulent paper war with the 
fame Dr. Gabriel Harvey, whom 
lis friend Robert Green had ſa- 
tirized in ſome of his writings, and 
whoſe rancorous revenge led him 
even to treat him ill after death, as 
I have before given an account of 
under GREEN. 
Vo Ki . 
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113 dratnatic works are only 
three in number, viz. | 

1. Dido, Qucen of Carthage. T. 
4to. 1594. | 

2. Summer's laſt Will and Teſtas 
ment, C. 4td. 1600; 8 

3. The {ſte of Dogs, C. N. P. 
Beſides theſe, Phillips and Win- 
ſtanley have very unjuſtly aſcribed 
to this author Mr. Dawbridgey 
Court Belchier's comedy of Haus 
Heer Pot (which I have reſtored to 
the right owner), and at the ſame 
time omitted the mention of the 
tragedy of Dido, which was un- 
queſtionably his; or at leaſt he had 
a conſtderable hand 1a it in con- 
junction with Marloe. | 

Ns BIT, G. A Scotch writer, 
who, from chronicles and records, 
produced one dramatic perform- 
ance printed at Edinbargh, called, 

 Caledor's Tears; or, Wallace. T. 
12mo. 1733. | | 

Nevii, RoBERT, Lived in the 
reign of king Charles I. There 
are no particulars relating to him 
extant, farther than that he re- 
ceived his education at King's 
College, in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow- 


ſhip; and that he wrote one play, 


which is far from deficient in point 

of merit, entitled, 
The Poor Scholar, C. 4to. 1662. 
NEVILL, ALEXANDER. This 
author was a native of Kent, lived 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and was brother to Dr. Thomas 
Nevill, who! ſucceeded to the 
deanery of Canterbury on the 
deceaſe of biſhop Rogers. He 
made a very early progreſs in 
learning, particularly in the ſtudy 
of poetry, for, at fixteen years of 
age, he was fixed on, by the cele- 
brated Jaſper Heywood, as one of 
thoſe whom he thought capable of 
joing with himſelf in a tranſlation 
of the tragedies of Seneca. That 
which 
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which this youth undertook was 

the fifth, entitled, : 
Oedipus, Trag. 

This piece was executed in the year 


| 1560, though not publiſhed till the 


reſt, by Heywood, Newton, Nuce, 
and Studley, in 1581; beſides 
which, Wood acquaints us of an- 
other work of this author, entitled, 
Kettus, five de Furoribus Nbrfolci- 
enfium, &c. 1582. Mr. Nevill was 
born in 1544, and died the 4th of 
October, 1614. He was buried in 
the chapel belonging to the ca- 
thedral church of Canterbury, in 
4 monument erected for that pur- 
poſe by his brother the dean, who 
died in 1615, having ſurvived our 
author. | 155 
NEVII LE, Henry. The ſecond 
ſon of Sir Henry Neville, of Bil- 


lingbeare in Berkſhire, Knight. 


He was educated at Oxford; and 
in the beginning of the civil war 
travelled into Italy and other coun- 
tries; from whence he returned in 
1645, or thereabouts, and became 
recruiter in the long parliament for 
Abingdon, at which time he was 
very intimate with ſeveral zealous 
commonwealths-men, whole prin- 
ciples he imbibed and propagated 
with all his abilities. 

In November 1651, he was 
elected one of the council of ftate ; 
but when he ſaw that Oliver Crom- 
well aimed at centering the go- 
vernment in his own fingle per- 
ſon, he left him, was out of his fa- 
vour, and acted little during his 
life- time. | 5 
In 1658, he was choſen burgeſs 
for Reading, to ſerve in Richard's 
parliament ; and when the protector 
was depoſed, and the long parlia- 
ment reſtored; became again one 
of the council of ſtate. 

In the interval between the depo- 
fition of Richard Cromwell, ard 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. our 
author, with James Harrington and 


Mr. Hollis in 1763. 
20th of September, 1694, and was 
buried at Warkeld, in Berkſhire, 
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other favourers of the republican 
ſyſtem, held frequent meetings for 
the purpoſe of recommending and 
eſtabliſhing that ſpecies of govern- 
ment. 'I'his club laſted until the 
eve of the Reſtoration, when our 
author was, taken into cuſtody, but 
ſoon afterwards releaſed. From 
this time he lived privately, with- 
out giving any offence to the 
reigning powers. In 1681, he 
publiſhed the work for which he 
is now moſt diflinguiſhed, entitled, 
« Plato Redivivus, or, A Mialague 
& concerning Government,” the fourth 
edition of which was printed for 


He died the 


Among hisother works he wroteone 
political dramatic piece, entitled, 
Shuffling, cutting, and dealing in 
a Game at Piquet, being ated from 
the Year 1653 t 1658, by Oliver 
Protector and others, &c. 4to. 1659. 
NEVILLE, A living au- 
thor, who has produced an inſigni- 
ficant piece, called, | 
Plymouth in an Uproar, C. O. 


8vO. 1779. 


Newman, TnouaAs. All that 


we know of this gentleman 1s, that 


he hved in the beginning of the 
17th century, and that he tranſ- 
lated two of Terence's comedies, Viz. 
I. Andria. | 
2. Eunuch. 12mo. 1627. 
NEwWTON, Thomas. This learn- 
ed writer was the eldeſt ſon of 
Edward Newton, of Butley, in the 
pariſh of Preſtbury, in Cheſhire, 
by Alice his wife. He was born 
in that country, and received his 
firſt rudiments of grammatical 
erudition under the celebrated John 
Brownſword, for whom he appears 
ever to have retained the moſt ar- 
dent and almoſt filial affedion; 
for, in his encomium on ſeveral 
illuſtrious men of England, he has 
thy very remarkable diſtich on him: 
8 N KRhetora, 
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Rbetora, Grammaticum, Polyb;ora 
Teque Poctain 


Quis negat f — is lippus, luſcus, 


obeſus, iners. 


Nay, ſo great was bis reſpe& for 


the memory of this gentleman, 
that he afterwards erected a mo- 
nument for him on the ſouth wall 


of the chancel of the church of 


Macclesfeld, in Cheſhire, with a 
Latin inſcription, highly in his 
commendation. Burt, to return ro 
our author, He was ſent very 
young to Oxford; but, whether 
through any diſguſt. or from what 


other cauſe I know not, he made 


no long ſtay there, but removed to 
Cambridge, where he ſettled in 
Queen's College, and became ſo 
eminent tor his Latin poetry, as to 
be eſteemed by his contemporaries 
as deſerving to rank with the mot 
celebrated poets who have written 
in that language, 

After this he retired to his own 
county, making ſome refidence at 
Oxford, which he took in his way; 
and, having obtained the warm 
patronage ot Robert earl of Eſſex, 
he taught ſchool and practiſed phy- 
fic with ſucceſs at Macclesfield. 
It appears, however, that he was 
in holy orders alſo; for Wood ſays, 
that at Jength, being bencficed at 
Little Ilſord, in Eſſex, he taught 
. ſchool there, and continued at that 
place till the time of his death, 
which, after his having acquired a 
conſiderable eſtate, happened in 
the month of May 1607. He was 
buried in the church belonging to 
that village, for the decoration of 
which he left a conſiderable le- 
gacy, He wrote and tranſlated 
many books, and, among the lat- 
ter, the third cragedy of Seneca, 
entitled, | 

Thebais.. FT. 4to. 1681. 

Vet, though he tranſlated only this 
one play, be took on himſelf the 
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publication of all the reſt, as tranſ- 
_ by Heywood, Neville, Nuce, 


"Phillips has wrongfully attri- 
buted to this author the compoſi- 
tion of Marloe's tregedy of Tam- 
berlaine the Great ; or, The * 
Shepherd, 

NEWTON, JAMES. This aus 
thor gave the publick one piece 


never acted. called, 


Alexiss Paradiſe ; or, A Trip to 
the Garden of Love at YVaux-Hall, 
C. 8vo. N. D. 

Niccots, — In the books of 
the Stationers' Company the 15th 
of February, 1611, is an entry of 
the following play, by an author 
of this name, 

The Tavynnes Traged, He. 

The chriſtian name of this writer 
is not mentioned; but I appre- 
hend he was Riek Anb Niccots, 
an citeemed poet of the times, born 
in London of genteel parents, and, 

in 1602, at-the age of eighteen, 
entered a ſtudent in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he ſtaid 
but a ſhort time before he removed 
to Magdalen Hall, He took the 
degree of B. A. 1606, and wrote 


ſeveral poems, He alſo made ad- 
ditions to The Mirror of Maw? giſerates. 


LE NoglE, MoxsizUR. A 
French writer, produced one petite 


piece, which was acted here by a 


ſer of ſtrollers, of his own country, 
on the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. It met wich but little ſuc- 
ceſs, and was entitled, 

The Two Harlequins, Farce, of 
three, Acts. 8vo. 1718. 

In Mears' s Catalogue the tranſ- 
lation of this piece is aicribed to 
one BROWN. 

NORRIS, HENRY. Was ſon to 


Mr. Henry Norris the comedian, 


who, from his admirable per- 
formance in Farquhar's comedy of 
the Conſtant. Couple, acquired the 


nick-name of Fubike Dicky, This 


Z 2 gentleman 
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gentleman alſo trod in his father's 


ſteps as an actor, though not with 


equal ſucceſs, nor perhaps equal 


merit; yet, notwithſtanding the 
fighting manner in which Chet- 
wood, both in his Hi/fory of the 


Stage, and in his Briti/h Theatre, 


ſpeaks of him, Mr. Norris had cer- 


tainly great merit, and in many 


parts equalled, if not excelled, the 


| beſt actois who have attempted them 


fince. He performed for many 
vears in the theatres of London and 


Dublin; but, in the decline of his 


lite, retired to York, where he 
Joined the eſtabliſhed company of 
comedians belonging to that city, 
among whom he died the roth of 
February, 1731. He publiſhed a 


collection ot poems, and two dra- 


matic pieces, entitled, 

1. Royal Merchant, C. (Sup- 
oſed to be this author's, from the 

initial letters annexed H. N.) 

This is only an alteration of the 


Beggars Buſh of Beaumont. and 


Fletcher. 4to. 1706. 


The Deceit, Farce. 12mo. 1723. 


Nox rox, Tromas, Eſq. All 


that can be traced concerning this 


gentleman is, that he was an inha- 


bitant, if not a native, of Sharpen- 


haule, or Sharpenhoe, in Bedford- 


' ſhire, that he was a barriſler at 


law, and a zealous calviniſt in the 


beginning of queen Elizabeth's 


reign, as appears by ſeveral tracts, 
printed together in 8vo. 1569. 
He was counſel to the Stationers? 


Company, in whoſe books I find 


accounts of the fees paid to him 
ſet down, the laſt of which was 
between the years 1583 and 1584, 
within which period I imagine he 
died. He was contemporary with 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and aſ- 
ſiſtant to them in their noted ver- 
ſion of the Pſalms, twenty-ſeven of 
which he turned into Engliſh 


metre, to which, in all the editions 


of them, the initials of his name 
are prefixed, He alſo tranſlated 
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into Engliſh ſeveral ſmall Latin 
pieces, and, being a cloſe intimate 
and fellow-ſtudent with Thomas 
Sackville, Eſq; atterwards earl of 
Dorſet, he joined with him in the 
compoſi ng one dramatic piece, of 
which Mr. Norton wrote the three 
firſt Acts, entitled, 

Ferrex and Porrex. Svo. N. D. 
Afterwards reprinted with conſi- 
derable alterations under the title 
of Gorboduc. 

NorrTon, Of this au- 
thor I can give no account. He 
ſeems, however, to be the per- 
ſon whole name Norton is ſub- 
ſcribed to ſome verſes prefixed to 
Eccleſtone's Noah's Deluge. He 
wrote one play publiſhed by Mr, 


 Southerne, called, 


Pauſanias the Betrayer of his 
Country, T. 4to. 1696. 
Dr. Garth, in The Difper/ary, 
Canto IV. ver. 218. ſays, 


* And Britain, ſince Pau/arntas 
© was Writ, 

« Knows Spartan virtue and 
« Athenian wit.“ 


Nuck, Thou As. Was a con- 


temporary with Mr. Thomas New- 


ton before- mentioned, and con- 
cerned with him in the tranflation 
of Sencca's tragedies, of which one 
only fell to his fhare, viz. the 


_ eleventh, which is entitled, | 


Octavia. T. B. L. 4to. 1581. 
Some authors, Delrio in particular. 
have denied this play's having 
been written by Seneca, and in- 
deed the ſtory of it heing founded 
on hiſtory ſo near the time of the 
ſuppoſed author, and the conhi- 
deration of the tyrannical period 


in which Seneca lived, ſeem to 


furniſh a reaſonable ground of 


ſuſpicion on this head, But this 


being a particular, the diſcuſſion of 
which 1s ſomewhat foreign to our 


preſent purpoſe, any farther en- 


quiry about it in this place will be 
needleſs. | 
* 
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BRIEN, WILLIAM. This 
gentleman was the ſon of 

one who taught the ſcience of 
fencing. He was, we believe, 
brought up to the ſame profeſſion, 
but relinquiſhed it when young, 
and turned his attention to the 
Rage, where he ſoon became a dil- 
tinguiſhed actor. His firſt appear- 
ance was at Drury-Lane theatre in 
the year 1758, in the part of cap- 
tain Brazen; and indeed in cha- 
racters of that claſs he arrived at 
a great degree of reputation. Af- 
ter continuing on the ſtage for 
ſix years, he married lady Su- 
ſan Strangways, daughter to lord 
Ilcheſter, and ſoon after went over 
to America, where he enjoyed a 
profitable poſt. He is ſtill living, 
and has entertained the public with 
two pieces, viz. | 

i. Croſs Purpoſes, Farce. 8$vo. 
1772. 

2. The Duel. C. 8vo. 1773. 

OverLL, Thomas, Eſq. Was 
born in Buckinghamſhire to- 
wards the concluſion of the laſt or 
the beginning of this century, In 
the ſame county he had a very 
handſome ' paternal eltate, the 
greateſt part of which he expend- 
ed in the ſervice of the court in- 
tereit ; but, on the death of lord 
Wharton, who had been his pa- 
tron, and who, with other friends 
of the ſame principles, had pro- 
cured him a penſion from the go- 
vernment, Mr. Odell, finding both 
his fortunes and intercſt impaired, 
ereted a theatre in Goodman's- 
Fields, which he opened in Octo- 
ber 1729. For the firſt ſeaſon it 


met with all the ſucceſs that could 


O D þ 
be wiſhed for, and fully anſwered 


his expectations; and, indeed, it is 
probable that it would ſtill have 
gone on with like ſucceſs, had not 
a connection, which it was ſaid the 
ſon of a reſpectable and honour- 
able magiſtrate of the city of Lon- 
don had with the ſaid theatre, 
given umbrage to the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen, who, under 
the appearance of an apprehenſion 
that the apprentices and journey- 
men of the trading part of the city 
would be led too readily in diſſipa- 
tion, by having a theatre brought 
ſo near home to them, made an 
application to court for the ſup- 
preſton of it. In conſequence of 
this, an order came down for the 
ſhutting it up; in complaiſance to 


which, (for at that time there was 


no act of parliament for limiting 


the number of the theatres), Mr. 


Odell put a ſtop to his perform- 
ances, and, in the end, found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of a 
of his property to Mr. Henry Git- 
fard, who, not meeting with the 
ſame oppoſition as our Author, 
raiſed a ſubſcription for the huild- 
ing of a more «ample play houſe on 


the ſame ſpot, to which afſembiing 
a very tolerable company of per- 
formers, he went on ſucceisfully, 


till the paſſing of the ſaid act; for 
the immediate occaſion of which, 
ſee vol. II. under Golden Rump. I 
cannot, however, help obſerving 
in this place one particular, for 
which that theatre has been re- 
markable, and that is, for the firſt 
appearance, in 1741, of our Eng- 
Iiſh Roſcius, Mr. Garrick, But, 
to return to Our author, 
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Mr. Odell was, in 1738, ap- 
pointed deputy maſter ot the re- 


vels, under his grace the late duke of 


Grafton, then lord Chamberlain, 


and Mr. Chetwynd, the licenſer of 


the ſtage. This place he held till 
his death, which happened in May 
1749. He brought four dramatic 
pieces on the ſtage, all of which 
met with ſome ſhare of ſucceſs. 
Their titles are as follows: 

I. China. C. 1721. 
2. Patron. Opera. N. D. 

3. Smugglers, Farce. 1729. 

4. Prodigal. Com. 1744. 

ObixdsELSs, GABRIEL. Of 
this gentleman's life I can find no- 
thing farther on record, than that 
he was born in London, that he 
was matriculated of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 23d of April 
1707, and that, becoming lunatic, 
Þe put an erd to his. own life by 
the aſſiſlance of a cord, on the 10th 
of Feb. 1734, at his houſe in 
Thatch'd-Court, Weſtminſter. He 
wrote three dramatic pieces, the 
titles of which are as follow: | 

1. The Bath unmaſked. C. 1725, 

2. The Capricious Lovers, Com, 
1720. 

3. Bayes's Opera. 1730. 

OGBORNE, Davip. This in- 


3 and worthy man is better 


nown as a painter than as a play- 
wright, and therefore might more 
properly be ſtyled the Nafaclle 
than the Shat/eare of Chelmsford, 


in Effex, where he reſides, It is 


with pleaſure we ſeize an oppor- 
tunity of doing ſuch juſtice to his 
modeſt merits as they may. fairly 
claim. Ihe fidelity of h.s pencil 


in repreſenting the cavalcace of 


the judges into the county town, 
and the yet more extraor:inary 
proceſſion of the claimants of the 
bacon-fiitch into Dunmow, toge- 
ther with a few provincial mon- 
ſters (ſuch as portraits of a fith 
with wings taken at Baitle's- 
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Bridge, a calf with ſix legs pro- 


duced at Great Baddow, and Wood 
the ghaſtly miller of Billericay), 
have ſucceſſively immortalized him 
in his own neighbourhood. Aim- 


ing however with laudable ambi- 


tion at more genera! and extenſive 
fame, and being convinced that 
the pen and pencil are inſtruments 
ſomewhat fimilar, and are put in 
motion by the ſame manual agen- 


cy, till within a few years paſt he 


diſcovered no ſufficieprt reaſon for 
his inability to manage the one fo 
as to render it as profitable to 
himſelf as the other. Or perhaps 
he might have met with the hack- 
neyed ſentiment - piffura poeſis— 
erroneouſly tranſlated, and took it 
for pranted that no man could be 
a painter *without ſome vein of 
poetry in his compolition, We 
learn indeed that the reception of 
his dramatic works did not entire- 
ly ſupport the expectations he had 
formed concerning them; but be- 
ing too wiſe to hazard repeaicd 
trials on the ſtage or in the cloſet, 
and of a diſpoſition too gentle and 
pacific to engage in literary war- 
tare, his diſappointment neither 
breaks out into invectives againſt . 
the actors who mang'ed, or the 
critics who condemned his per- 
formances. On the contraiy, far 
from harbouring the leaſt reſent- 
ment toward players, audiences, 
and reviewers, or indulging the 
ſlighteſt pique againſt the efforts 
of more fortunate bards, he is ever 
ready in his original capacity to 
decorate. the ſcenes which he na 
longer thinks himſeif qualified to 


write; and confeſſes his acquieſ- 


cence in that juflice which com- 
pelled him, as Hamlet ſays, 10 
throw away the wvorſer part of his 
profeſſion, ard live the better aviib 
the other half, The only piece he 
is Known to have printed ie, 
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The Merry Midnight Miftake ; or, 
Comfortable Concluſion. Com. 8vo. 
176g. 

_ Kang, Of Mr. Ohara 
we learn no more than that he 1s 
a native of Ireland, a younger bro- 
ther of a genteel family, and at 
this time about the age of three- 
ſcore. He reſides near Dublin, 


and from his appearance and man- 


ners by no means promiſes the feſ- 
tivity that enlivens all his compo- 
fitions. He is ſaid to have an 
exquiſite taſte in muſic, and cer- 
tainly has great ſkill in the bur- 
leſque. He ſeldom goes much 
abroad, and we are told that for 
ſome years paſt he has been de- 
prived of his eyeſight. In pro- 
ducing rhymes and adapting new 
words to old muſic he is unequal- 
led. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing pieces, moſt of which ſtill 
continue favourites with the pub- 
lie, 

1. Midas. Burl. 8vo. 1764. 

2. The Golden Pippin. B. 8vo. 
1773. 
3. The Two Miſers. M. F. 8v0. 
7 | 

4. April Day. B. 8vo. 1777. 

5. Tom Thumb. B. 1780. 

OLDpMuixox, Joan. This gen- 
tleman was deſcended from an an- 
cient family of the name, origi- 
nally ſeated at Oldmixon, near 
Bridgwater, in Somerſetſhire. He 
was a violent party writer, and a 
very ſevere and malevolent critic ; 
in the former light he was a ſtrong 
opponent of the Stuart family, 
whom he has, on every occaſion, 
as much as poſſible endeavoured to 
blacken, without any regard to that 
1mpartiality which cught ever to 
de the moſt eflential characteriſtic 
of an hiſtorian. Ia the other cha- 
racter he was perpetually attack- 
ing, with the moſt apparent tokens 
of envy and ill-nature, his ſeve- 
ral contemporaries; particularly 


0 


Meſſrs. Addiſon, Euſden, and Pope. 
The laſt of theſe, however, whom 


he had attacked in different letters 


which he wrote in The Flying Poſt, 
and repeatedly reflected on in his 
proſe eſſays on criticiſm, and 1n 
his art of logic and rhetoric, writ- 
ten in imitation of Bouhours, has 


condemned him to an immortality 


of infamy, by introducing him in- 
to his Dunciad, with ſome very 
diſtinguiſhing marks of eminence 
among the devotees of dulneſs, 
For, in the ſecond hook of that 
ſevere poem, where he introduces 
the dunces contending for the 


prize of dulneſs, by diving in the 
mud of Fleet-Ditch, he repreſents 


our author as mounting the ſides 
of a lighter, in order to enable 
him to take a more efficacious 
plunge. | 
Mr. Oldmixon, though rigid 
with regard to others, is far from 
unblameable himſelf, in the very 
particulars concerning which he 
is ſo free in his accuſations, and 
that ſometimes even without a 
ſtrict adherence to truth; one re- 
markable inftance of this kind it 
is but juſtice to take notice of, and 
that is bis having advanced a par- 
ticular fact to charge three eminent 
perſons with interpolation in lord 
Clarendon's hiſtory, which fact was 
diſproved by Dr. Atterbury, the 


only ſurvivor of them; and the 


pretended interpolation, after a 
ſpace of almoſt ninety years, pro- 
duced in his lordſhip's own hand- 
writing ; and yet this very author 
himſelf, when employed by biſhop 
Kennet in publiſhing the hiſtorians 
in his collection, has made no 
ſcruple ot perverting Daniel's chro- 
nicie in numberleſs places, 

What year Mr. Oldmixon was 
born in, is not mentioned by any 
of the writers, nor where he re- 
ceived his education. He was, 


however, undoubtedly a min of 
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r and abilities; and, ex- 
clufive ol his ſtrong- Pied preju- 
dice, and natural moroſeneis and 


petulance, far from a bad writer. 


He has left behind him three dra- 
matic pieces, the titles of which 
are, 

1. Amuntas. Paſt. 4to. 1698. 

2 Grove ; or, Faves Parad: ſes 
Opera. 4to. 1700. 

3. Governor of Cyprus. T. 4to. 
1703. | h 
He alſo wrote a paſtoral, called, 
Thyrjis, which forms one act of 
Mr. Motteux's Novelty; or, Every 


Aft a Play. As he was always a 


violent party writer on the whig 
fide, he was at length rewarded 
with a ſmall poſt in the revenue 
at Bridgwater, He died in a very 
advanced age, July 9, 1742. aged by 
OrWAVY, TInomas. Was not 
more remarkable for moving the 
tender paſſions, than for the va- 
Tiety of fortune to which he him- 
ſelf was ſubjected. He was the ſon 
of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey Otway, 
rector of Wolbeding, in Suſſex, 
and was born the 2d of March, in 
the year 165 1. He received his 
education at Wickeham ſchool, 
near Wincheſter, and became a 
commoner of Chriſt Church, in 
Oxford, in 1669. But, on bis 
quitting the univerſity, and com- 
1ng. to London, he turned player. 
His ſucceſs as an actor was but in- 
different, having made only one 
attempt in Mrs. Behn's tragedy of 
The FJealous Bridegroom ; he was 
more valued for the ſprighilineſs 
of his converſation and the acute- 
neſs of his wit; which gained him 
the friendſhip of the earl of Ply- 
mouth, who procured him a cor- 
net's commiſſion in the troops 
which then ſerved in Flanders. 
Pc.or Tom Otway, like the reſt 
of the wits of every age, was but 
2 bad geconomiſt; and theretore It 
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9 
is no wonder that we generally | 
find him in very neceſſitous cir- 
cumſtances. This was particularly 
the caſe with him at his return 
from Flanders He was, more- 
over, averſe to the military pro- 
ſeſſion, and it is therefore not ex- 
traordinary, all things conſidered, 
that 'Tom and his commiſſion foon 
quarrelled, and parted, never to 
meet again. 

After this, he had recourſe to 
writing for the ſtage; and now it 
was that he found out the only 
employment that nature ſeems to 
have fitted him for. In comedy 
he has been deemed too licentious ; 
which, however, was no great Y 
je ion to thoſe who lived in the pro- 
fligate days of Charles II. But in 
t agedy few of dur Engliſh poets 
ever equalled him; and perhaps 
none ever excelled him in touching 
the paſſions, particularly that of love. 
There 1s generally ſomething fa- 
miliar and domeſtic in the fable of 
his tragedy, and there is amazing 
energy in his expreſhon. The 


heart that does not melt at the 


diſtreſtes of his Orphan, muſt be 
hard indeed! 

But though Otway poſſeſſed, in 
ſo eminent a degree, the rare ta- 
lent of writing to the heart, yet he 
was not very "favourably regarded 
by ſome of his contemporary poets; 
nor was he always ſucceſsful in hig 
dramatic compoſitions. After ex- 
periencing many reverſes of for- 
tune, in' regard to his circum- 
ſtances, but generally changing 
for the worſe, he at lait dic d 
wretchedly in a public-houſe on 
Tower-Hill, April 14. 1685, Whi- 
ther he had retired to avoid the 
preſſure of his creditors. Some 
have faid, thar downright hunger 
compelling him to fall too eagerly 
upon a piece of bread, of which | 
he had been ſome time in want, 
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the firſt mouthful choaked him, 


and inſtantly put a period to his 


days. 


His dramatic writings are, 

1. Alcibiades. Trag. 4to. 1075. 
2. Don Carlos Prince of Spain, 
Trag 4to. 1676. 

3. Titus and Berenice. T. 4to. 
677. 

b 4 The Cheats of Scapin, F. 4to. 
26 | 


7 Friendſhip in Faſbicu. Com. 
40. 1678. 
6. Cains Marius, Trag. 4to. 
1680. | | 
7. The Orphan. T. 4to, 1680. 
8. The Soldier's Fortune. Com. 
4'0. 1681. e 
9. Venict Preſerved, Trag. 4tOo, 
1682. 
10. The Atheiſt; or the ſecond 
part of The Soldier's Fortune. C. 
4to. 1684. : - 
Beſides theſe plays, Mr. Otway 
made ſome tranſlations, and wrote 
ſeveral miſcellaneous poems. His 


whole works are printed in three 


volumes 12mo. 1757. 

In the year 1719 was printed a 
piece aſcribed to Otway, but cer- 
tainly not written by him, called, 

Heroic Friendſbip. T. 4to. 

At the time of his death, how- 


ever, he had made ſome progreſs 
in a play, as will appear from the 


following advertiſement, printed 
in L'Eſtrange's Obſervator, Nov. 
27, 1686. | | 
„ Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway, 
* ſome time before his death, made 
four acts of a play; whoever can 
give notice in whoſe hands the 
copy lies, either to Wr. Thom:s 
* Bert-rton or to Mr, William 
Smith, at the theatre royal, ſhall 
© be well rewarded for his pains,” 
D'OUuvIILE, GEO. GERBER. 
Of this gentleman I know nothing 
more thin that, from his name, 
he appeaxs to have been a French- 
man, azd that Coxeter has poſi- 
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tively ſet him down as the author 
of one dramatic piece never acted, 
but which, by the date, muſt have 
been written, or at leaſt publiſhed, 
during the time of the /zter-regunm. 
It is entitled, 


The Falſe Favorite di raced. . 


C. 8vo. 1657. 


All the other writers have inſerted 


this play in their catalogues as 
anonymous, excepting Langbaine, 
who only tells us that it was af- 
cribed to the above-mentioned 
gentleman, 


OwEn, RoBERT, Eſq;. Of this 


gentleman I can find no farther 
account, than that he lived in the 
reign of Q. Anne, and that he re- 
ccived the earlier parts of his edu- 
cation at Eton ſchool, from whence 
be removed, for the finiſhing of 
his ſtudies, to King's College in 
Cambridge. He wrote one dra- 
matic piece, founded on the Gre- 
cian hiſtory, and entitled, 
Hypermneftra, 2-230: 1 703. 
Oz EL L, Jol x. This writer, to 
whoſe indullry, if not to his ge- 
nius, the world lies under very 
conſiderable obligations, received 
the firſt rudiments of his education 
from Mr. Shaw, an excellent gram- 
marian, and mailer of the free- 
ſchool at Aſhby de la Zouch, in 
Leiceſterſhire. He afterwards com- 
pleated his grammatical ſtudies 
under the reverend Mr. Mount- 
ford, of Chriſt's Hoſpital, where, 
having attained a great depree of 
perfection in the dead languages, 
viz. the Latin, Greek and He- 


brew, it was next the intention of 


his friends o have ſent him to the 
univerſity of Cambridge, there to 
fich his Rudies, with a view to 


his being admitted into holy orders, 


But Mr. Ozell, averſe to the con- 
fnement of a college life, and per- 
haps difinclined to the Clerical 
proxetion, and deſirous of being 
{oontr brought out into, and fet- 


tied. 
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tled in the world, than the regular 
courſe of academical gradations 
would permit, ſollicited and ob- 
tained an employment in a public 
oflice of accompts, with a view to 


Which he had taken previous care 


to qualify himſelf by a moſt per- 
fe& knowledge of arithmetic in all 
its branches, and a great degree of 
excellence in writing all the ne- 
ceffary hands. 1 

Notwithſtanding, however, this 
grave attention to buſineſs, he {lll 
retained an inclination for, and au 
attention to, even polite literature, 
that could ſcarcely have been ex- 
pected; and, by entering into 
much converſation with foreigners 
abroad, and a cloſe application to 
reading at home, he made himſelf 
maſter of moſt of the living lan- 

uages, more eſpecially the French, 

\ 8) and Spaniſh, from all 
which, as well as from the Latin 
and Greek, he has favoured the 
world with many yaluable tranſ- 
Jations. But, as it is in the light of 
a dramatic writer only that he has 
any claim to a place in this work, 
J ſhall not enter into a recapitula- 
tion of any of his pieces but thoſe 
which have ſome connection with 
the theatre. Theſe, however, 
though all tranſlations, are very 
numerous, there being included in 
them a complete Engliſh verſion of 
the dramatic pieces of that juſtly 
celebrated French writer, Mo- 
liere, beſides ſome others from 
Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles of 
which-are to be found in the fol- 
lowing liſt: 

ia; or, The Heroic 
Daughter. T. 12mo. 1712, 

2. Alexander the Great. Trag. 
I 2MO. 1714. | | 

3. Britannicus, T, Izmo. 1714. 


4. The Litigants, Com, fz mo. 


1715. 
5. Manlins (C. Apitclinus. Tra g. 
12 mo. 1715. | . 


E 
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6. Cato. T. I 2mo. 1716. 
7. The Fair of St. Germains, C. 
8vo. 1718. | | 

8. The Miſer. C. 12mo. 1730, 
9. The Plague of Riches. Com. 
I 2MO, 1735. 


J 
Mr. Ozell had the good fortune 


to eſcape all thoſe viciſſitude and 


anxieties in regard to pecuniary 
circumſtances, which too frequent- 
ly attend on men of literary abili- 
ties; for, beſides that he was, from 
his earlieſt ſetting out in life, con- 
ſtantly in the poſſeſſion of very 
good places, having been for ſome 
years auditor-general of the city 
and bridge accounts; and, to the 
time of his deceaſe, auditor of the 
accounts of St. Paul's cathedral 
and St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; all of 
them poſts of conſiderable emolu- 
ment; a gentleman, who was a na- 
tive of the ſame country with him, 
who had known him from a ſchool- 
boy, and it is ſaid Jay under parti- 
cular obligations to his family, 
dying when Mr. Ozell was in the 
very prime of life, left him ſuch a 
fortune as would have been a com- 
petent ſupport for him, if he ſhould 
at any time have choſen to retire 
from buſineſs entirely, which how- 
ever it does not appear he ever 


did. Our author died October 15, 


1743, and was buried in a vault 
of a church belonging to the pa- 
riſh of St. Mary Aldermanbury; 
but what year he was born in, and 
conſequently his age at the time of 
h1s death, are particulars that I do 
not find on record, 
| Tha: Mr. Ozell was rather a 
man of application than gentus, 
is apparent from many circum- 
ſtances; nor 1s any thing, perhaps, 
a ſtronger proof of it, than the very 
employment he made choice of; 
ſince it has been much pftener 
ſeen, that men of brilliant talents 
have quitted the more ſedentary 
avccations hey have fortynoully 
SO ; bcen 
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been bred to, than that they have 
fixed on any ſuch by their own 
election; and perhaps our author 
is the only inſtance of a perſon, 
even of a turn to the heayier and 
more abſtruſe branches of litera- 
ture, who ever choſe to bury the 
greateſt part of his hours behind 
the deſk of a compting houſe, 
Netwithſtanding this obſerva— 
tion, however, Mr. Ozell's abili- 
ties, if leſs entertaining, were not 
perhaps leſs uſetul to the world 
than thoſe of ſome other writers; 
for, though he produced nothing 
originally his own, yet he has 
cloathed in an Engliſh habit ſeve- 
ral very valuable pieces; and, 
though his tranſlations may not, 
perhaps, have all that elegance and 
ſpit which the originals poſſeſs, 
yet, in the peneral, 1t muſt be 
confelied that they are very juſt, 
and convey, if not the poetical, at 
leaſt the literal meaning of their 
reſpective authors: and indeed, it 
were rather to be wiſhed, that this 
writer had confined himſelf to the 
tranſlation of works of a more ſe- 
r10us nature, than have engaged in 
thoſe of humour and genius, which 
were qualities he ſeemed not to 
poſſeſs himſelf, and therefore could 
not do juſtice to in others. Mo- 
liere, more particularly, is an au- 
thor of that ſuperior genius, that 
it would require abilities almoſt 
cqual to his own to tranſlate him 


in ſach a manner as to give him, 


in the cloathing of cur own lan- 
guage, the perfect air and manner 
of a native. There is a pecul.ar 
ſpiric, a pecul'ar manner, adapted 
to the dialogue and language of 
the ſtave, more particulariy in Co- 
medy, which is only attzinable by 
abſervation and practice, and ren- 
ders a writer of dramwic genius 
alone properly qualified ſor the 
tranſlation of dramatic pieces. 
And thus is apparently the reaſon 
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that, notwithſtandiog we have 


many very good comedies in our 
own language, founded almolt 


entirely on thoſe of foreign au- 


thors, yet very few of the pieces 
themſelves, from which they have 
been borrowed, have afforded much 
pleaſure to the reader in the tranſ- 
lations that have appeared of them, 


Celebrated as the name of Moliere 


has been for above a century paſt, 
notwithſtanding that there has 
been more than one perfect tranſ- 
lation of his works publiſhed in 
Engliſh, yet I will venture to af- 
firm, that his pieces are very little 


known, excepting to thoſe who, 


from their acquaintance with the 
French language, are enabled to 
read them in the original; nor 
can I help hinting my wiſh, that 
ſome writer of eminence would un- 
dertake the taſk, which would be- 
ſtow ſo valuable an additition to the 
libraries of the Belles Lettres, and 
introduce M. de Moliere among 
the ſet of our intimate acquaint- 
ances, as perfectly as Cervantes or 
Le Sage, and enable us to converſe 
as familiarly with the Mier and 
Hypochondriac of the one, as with 
the Don Quixote and Gil Blas ot the 
others. But this is a digreſſion 
for which 1 beg pardon, and will 
therefore proceed. 

Mr. Ozell ſeems to have had a 
more exalted idea of his own abt: 
lities than the world was willing 
to allow them, for, on his being 


introduced by Mr. Pope into the 


D::nciad (for what cauſe, however, 
does not appear), he publiſhed a 
very extraordinary advertiſement, 
ſigned with his name, in a paper 


called the Weekly Medicy, Sept. 17 29. 


in which he expretfes his reſent- 
ment, and at the fame time draws 
a compariſon, in his own favour, 
between Mr. Lope and himſelt, 
both wirh reſpect to learning and 
poctical genius, The advertiſe- 
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. 
ment at length may be ſeen in the 
notes to the Dunciad. But though 
J confeſs I cannot readily ſubſcribe 
to this ſelf- aſſumed preference, yet, 
as Mr. Coxeter informs us, that 
his converſation was ſurprizingly 
agreeable, and his knowledge of 
men and things conſiderable, and 


as it is probable that, with an un- 
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derſtanding ſomewhat above the 
common rank, he poſſeſſed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of good-nature, I 
Will readily allow, that a perſon of 
this character might be much more 
amiable than one of a greater bril- 
liancy of parts, if deficient in theſe 
good qualities, ; | 


P. 


N. 


P. MoNsIEUR. In this man- 
e ner, but without giving us 
any explanations of theſe initials, 
has Langbaine diſtinguiſhed the 
author of a muſical dramatic piece, 


performed in king Charles II's 


reign, entitled, 
Ariadnc. Opera. 
P. R. Coxeter, in his notes, has 


given us the full title of a very old 


play, with theſe letters in the title- 
page, called, | 
 Apfius and Virginia, T. C. 
Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor 
Whincop's editor, have taken any 
notice of this play; but Che:wood 
(Britih Theatre, p. 21.) mentions 
the piece, with its very early date 
of 1575, but has not hinted at any 
author's name or initials. 

P. T. Theſe initial letters are 
printed to two plays, both publiſh- 
ed in Charles 11's reign. "Though 


at fifteen years diitance from each 


other, yet it is not improbable they 
might both be the work of the ſame 


perſon. In looking back to the 


writers of that time, { can find 
only one dramatic author whoſe 
name will correſpond with theſe 
letters, and that is | homas Porter, 
Eq; of whom I fhali have occation 


PA 


to make farther mention, It is 
1ndeed only conjecture; yet, as the 
walk of writing in both theſe pieces 
1s the ſame with thoſe which are 
declaredly that gentleman's, as 
the dates of all come within a 
reaſonable coinpaſs as to time, as 
it was no uncommon practice at 
that period for known authors to 
ſubſcribe only initials to their 
works, and laſtly as Mr. Langbaine 
ſeen:s to hint at Mr. Porter's hav- 
ing written more than had come 
to his knowledge; I hope I ſhall be 


pardoned, on all theſe circum- 


ſtances of probability, if I preſume 
to attribute theſe two pieces to him. 

Their reſpective titles are, 
I. French Corjuror. Co 4to. 167 8. 
2, Witty Combat T. C. Ato. 1663. 
PALSGRAVE, JOHN, This learn- 
ed and ancient writer flouriſhed 1n 
'the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. He received his 
grammatical learning at London, 
where he was born, He ſtudied 
logic and philoſophy at Cam- 
bridge, at which univerſity he re- 
ſided till he had attained the de- 
gree of hatchelor of arts, after 
which he went to Paris, where he 
ſpent ſeveral years in the ſtudy of 
| | | philojor 
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philoſophical and other learning, 
took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and acquired ſuch excellence in 
the French tongue, that, in 1514, 
when a treaty of marriage was ne- 


gociated between Louis XII. king 
of France, and the priacels Mary, 


ſiſter of king Henry VIII. of 


England, Mr, Palſgrave was choſen 
to be her tutor in that language. 
But Louis XII. dying almoſt im- 
mediately after his marriage, Palſ- 
grave attended his fair pupil back 
to England, where he taught the 
French language io many ot rhe 
young nobility, obtained good 
church preferment, and was ap- 
pointed by the king one of his 
Chaplains in ordinary. | 
In the year 1531, he ſe:tled at 
Oxford for ſome time, and the next 
year was incorporated maſter of 
arts in that unjiverſity, as he had 
before been in that of Paris, and a 
few days after was admitted to the 
degree of batchelor of divinity. 
At this time he was highly 
eſteemed for his learning; and, 


what is very remarkable, though 


an Engliſhman, he was the firſt 


author who reduced the French 


tongue under grammatical rules, 

or that had attempted to fix it to 
any kind of ſtandard. This he un- 
dertook, and executed with great 
ingenuity and ſucceſs, in a large 
work which he publiſhed 1n that 
language at London, entitled, 
L Ecclaircifſement de la Language 
Frangois, containing three books, 


in a thick folio, 1530, to which he 


has prefixed a large introduction 
in Engliſh. So that the French 
nation ſeems to ſtand indebted to 
our country originally tor that 
univerſality which their language 
at preſent poſſeſſes, and on which 
they ſo greatly pride themſelves. 
Theſe works, however, would not 
have entitled him to a place in this 


regiſter of authors, had he not 
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tranſlated into the Engliſh a Latia 
play, written by one Will. Fullo- 
nius (an author then living at 
Hagen in Holland), entitled, 

Acolaſius, Com. 

When Mr. Paiſprave was born, 
or to what age he lived, are parti- 
culars which I have not been able 
to trace; yet, from the concuc- 
rence of various fadts, I cannot 
ſuppoſe him to have been much 
leſs than ſixty years of age at the 
tine of his publiſhing the above- 
mentioned tranſlation, which was 
in the year 1540. 

PaRFRE, IHAN. Concerning 
this perſon, who ſeems to be the 
oldeſt dramatic author in the Eng- 
liſh language, our biographers are 
totally filenr, He wrote one piece 
which has lately been prefented to 
the publick in Mr. Hawkins's 


Collection of Old Plays, and is 


called, 
Candlemas Day; or, The Killivg 
of the Chiidren of Hracl. A Myſtery. 


1512. Printed 1773. 


PARKER, HEN AT, Lox D Mon- 
LET. Was the ſon of Sir William 
Parker, by Alice ſiſter of Lovel, 
Lord Morley, by which title this 
Henry was ſummoned to parha- 
ment in the twenty-firit of fleary 
the Eighth. Except being a pretty 
voluminous author, we find nothing 
remarkable of him, but that he 
was one of the barons who ſigned 
the memorable letter to Clement 
the. Seventh, threatening him with 
the loſs of his ſupremacy in Eng- 


land, unleſs he proceeded to diſ- 


patch the king's divorce; and 
having a quarrel for precedence 
with the lord Dacre of Gilleſland, 
had his pretenſions confirmed by 


parliament... Antony Wood ſays, 


he was living an ancient man, and 
in eſteem among the nobility, in 
the latter end of the reign cf 
Henry the Eighth. A liſt of his 
works may be ſeen in Mr. Wal- 
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pole's Catalogue of royal and noble 
Authors, vol. I. p. 93. amon 
which are ſeveral tragedies oy 
comedies, the yery names of which 
are loſt, | | 
PaTERSON, WILLIAM. He 
was a native of Scotland, and 
an intimate friend of Mr. Thom- 
ſon the author of the Seaſons. 
When that gentleman received his 
appointment of ſurveyor of the 
Leeward Iſlands, he made Mr. Pa- 
terſon his deputy. On Mr. Thom- 
ſon's death he ſucceeded him in 
that office, and we believe died 
ſome years ago. He wrote one 


play, called, 
Arminius. T. 8vo. 1740. 
Paro, - A Scotch gen- 


tleman, who printed one piece at 
Edinburgh, called, | 
William and Lucy. O. 8vo. 1780. 
PArRICk, Dr. SamuUEL. This 
entleman, at the time of his death 
which happened on the 20th of 
March, 1748, was uſher of the 
Charter-houſe-ſchool. He ſuper- 
intended ſome editious of Hederic's 
Lexicon and Ainſworth's Dictlionaty, 
and gave to the publick 
A Complete Tranſlation of Te- 
rence, 2 vols. 8 vo. 1745 
'PaynE, NRERVII. An author 
who lived in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, and wrote 
three plays, called, 
1. The Fatal Jealouſy, T. 4to. 
1673 © | 
2. The Morning Ramble ; or, 
The Town Humours. C. 4to. 167 3. 
3. The Siege of Conſtantinople. T. 
4to. 1675. 3 
PEAPS, WILLIAM. Langbaine, 
who lived the neareſt to the time of 
Publication of the dramatic piece 
I am on the point of mentioning, 
has inſerted it in his Catalogue of 
Plays by unknown authors, and 
only tells us, that it was ſuppoſed 


by Kirkman, but on what ground 


he knows not, to have been writ- 
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ten by one Peaps. Jacob, Gildon, 
and Whincop, however, have, on 
this authority, poſitively affixed the 
right of it to that name. But 
Chetwood, in his Britiſb Theatre, 
has gone ſtill farther, and annexed 


the chriſtian name I have made 
uſe of at the head of this article. 


How far he is right in this parti- 
cular, or on what foundation he 
has fo done, I know not. It is, 
however, agreed by all the writers, 
that our author lived in the reign 
of Charles I. and was a ſtudent at 
Eton, as alſo that the piece was 
compoſcd when he was but ſeven- 
teen years of age, which informa- 
tion they derive from the. title- 
page and preface to the piece itſelf. 
It is entitled, 

Love in its Eælaſy. P. 4to. 1649. 


 Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has 


made a query with regard to the 
ſpelling of the author's name, ſup- 
poling that it might have been 
one Pepys of Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, of which family was 
ſecretary Pepys. d | 
PE ek, FRancis. Of this labo- 
rious compiler but little is known, 
He was born at Stamford, in Lin- 
colnſhire, on the 4th day of May, 


1694, and received his education 


at Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of batchelor and maſter of 
arts. In 1721, he was curate of 
King's Cliff, in the county of 
Northampton, from whence he 
was removed to the rectory of 
Godeby near in Melton, in Lei- 
ceſterſnire, the only preferment he 
ever obtained; he died there the 
13th ef Auguſt, 1743, at the age 
of fifty-one years, having pub* 
liſhed one drama, called, 
Herod the Great, D. P. 4to. 1740. 
Printed in à volume, called 
% New Memoirs of the Lite and 
„ Poetical Works of Mr, John 
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His publication, entitled De/de- 
rata Curioſa, the moſt uſeful and 
entertaining of any which he pro- 
duced, was reprinted in quarto, by 
T. Evans, in 1779. 

PEELE, GEORGE, M. A. This 
poet, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, was a native 
of Devonſhire, from whence being 
ſent to Broadgate's Hall, he was 
ſome time afterward, made a itu- 
dent of Chriſt Church College, Ox- 
ford, about the year 1573, where, 
after going through all the ſeveral 
forms of logic and philoſophy, 
and taking all the neceſſary fle;s, 
he was admitted to his maiter of 
arts degree in 1579. After th;s it 
appears that he removed to Lon- 
don, where he became the city 
poet, and had the ordering of the 
pageants, He lived on the Bank- 
ſide over-againit Black Fryars, and 
maintained the eſtimation in his 
Poetical capacity which he had ac- 
quired at the univerſity, and which 
ſeems to have been of no incon- 
ſiderable rank. He was a good 
paſtoral poet; and Wood informs 
us, that his plays were not only 
often acted with great applauſe in 
his life time, but did alſo endure 
reading, with due commendation, 
many years after his death. He 
ſpeaks of him, however, as a more 
voluminous writer in that way than 
he appears to have been, mention- 
ing his dramatic pieces by the diſ- 
tinction of tragedies and comedies, 
and has given us a liſt of thoſe 
which he ſays he had ſeen; but in 
this he muſt have made ſome miſ- 
take, as he has divided the ſeveral 
incidents in one of them, viz. his 
Edward I. in ſuch manner as to 
make the Life of Llewellin, and the 
8 nking off Queen Eliuor, two detached 
and ſeparate pieces of themſelves ; 
the error of which will be ſeen in 
the peruſal of the whole :itle of 
this play. (See vol, II. Z. lvard J.) 
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He, moreover, tells us, that the 
laſt· mentioned piece, together with 
a ballad on the ſame ſubject, was, 
in his time, uſually fold by the com- 
mon ballad-mongers. The real 
titles of the plays written by this 
author, of which four only are 
known, are, 

I. The Arraignment of Paris. P. 
4to. 1584. 

2. Edward the Tirf?, 4to. 1593. 

3. Aung David and Fair Beth/abe. 
T. 4to. 1599. 

4. The Turkiſh Mahomet and 
Hyren the Fair Greek, N. P. 
See the Supplement to Shakſpeare 
vol. I. p. 191. edit. 1780. | 

Wood and Winſtanley, miſguid- 
ed by former catalogues, have allo 
attributed to him another tragedy, 
entitled, 

Alphanſus, Emperor of Germany. 
But this Langbaine affures us was 
written by Chapman, he himſelf 
having the play in his poſſeſſion, 
wich that author's name to it. 

About the year 1593, Peele 
ſeems to have been taken into the 
patronage of the earl of Northum- 
berland, to whom he dedicared in 
that year, The Honour of the Garter, 
a Poem Gratulatorie — the Firfling 
conlecrared to his noble name. He 
was almoſt as famous tor his tricks 
and merry pranks as Scoggan, 
Skelton, or Dick Tarleton ; and as 
there are books of theirs in print, 
ſo there is one of his called, Mer» 
rie conceited Jeſts of George 
& Peele, Gent. ſometime ſtudent 
„ in Oxford; wherein is ſhewed 
© the courſe of his Life how he 
lived, &c.” 4to. 1627. Theſe 


jeſts, as they are called, might with 


more propriety be termed the tricks 
of a ſharper. Peele died before 
the year 1598. Meres, in his 


 Wit's Treaſury, p. 286. ſays, As 


% Anacreon died by the pot, ſo 
«© George Peele by the pox.” 
Oldys ſays, he left behind him a 

| wille 
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Wife and a daughter, He ſeems 
to have been a perſon of a very ir- 
regular life; and Mr. Steevens, 
with great probability, ſuppoſes 
that the character of Grorge Pie. 
board, in the Puritan, was deſigned 
as a repreſentative of George Peele, 
See a note on that Comedy, p. 587. 
us publiſhed by Mr. Malone, Svo. 
1780. ; 
PexNY, Mrs. Her maiden name 
was Chriſtian. She 1s a decent, 
ood kind of woman, married to 
one who had been. a ſeafaring per- 
fon, and who had the misfortune 


to loſe one of his legs; in con- 


fideration of which he obtained a 


ſmall penſion. She publiſhed a 
volume of Poems by ſubſcription in 
+ 4tO. 1771, and has lately ſolicited 


the patronage of Dr. Johnſon to a 
ſecond volume. In the former is 


contained 


The Birth Day, An entertain- 


ment of three Acts. 


Percy, Thomas. This gen- 


tleman, who is a doctor in divi- 


nity, and fellow of the Antiqua- 


rian Society, was many years ore 


of his majeſty's chaplains in or- 
dinary. He is at preſent dean of 
Carliſle, rector of Wilbye, and 


vicar of Eaſton Mauduit in North- 


amptonſnhire. He is better known 


by that excellent publication, the 


Keliques of Ancient Engliſh Poe- 


try, 1765, in 3 vols. 12mo. which 


was the amuſement of his leiſure 


hours (3d edit. 1775), than by the 


piece which brings his name into 
the preſent work, viz. 

The Little Orvhan of China; or, 
The Houſe of Chao, T. Printed 
in Miſcellancous Pieces relating to 


the Chineſe. 12mo, 2 vols. 1762. 


PETERSON, JOSEPH. Was a 


ſtrolling player, but, in the year 
1743, performed at Drury-Lane. 
He wrote one drama, entitled, 


The Raree Shocu; or, The Hoæ trapt. 


O. 8vo. 1729. Printed at Vork. 
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PufLILirs, AuB ROSE. Was 
deſcended from a very ancient and 
conſiderable family of that name 
in Leiceſterſhire. He was born 
about the year 1671, and received 
his education at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. From the man- 
ner in which Mr. Pope mentions 
him, in the treatiſe on the Bathos, 
as a zealous Proteſtant deacon, he 
ſeems to have been intended for 
the church, and to have taken the 
firſt orders therein. During his 
ſtay at the univertity he wrote his 


paſtorals, which acquired him at 


the time a high reputation, con- 
cerning the merits of which the 
critical world has ſince been 
much divided. He aifo, in 1700, 
publiſhed a life of John Williams, 


lord keeper of the great ſea}, biſhop 
of Lincoln, and archbiſhop of 


York, in the reigns of king James 
and Charles J. in which are re- 
lated ſome remarkable occurrences 
in thoſe times, both in church and 

ſtate; with an appendix, giving 


an account of his benefactions to 
St. John's College. This work 
Cibber ſeems to imagine Mr. Phil- 


lips made uſe of, the better to di- 
vulge kis own political principles, 
which, in the courfe of it, he had 
a free opportunity of doing, as the 
archbiſhop, who is the hero of his 
work, was a ſtrong opponent to 
the high church meaſures, 

V hen he quitted the univerſity, 
and came to London, he became 2 
conſtant. attendant at, and one of 
the wits of, Button's Coffee-houſe, 
where he obtained the friendſhip 
and intimacy of many of the cele- 
brated geniuſes of that age, mere 
particularly of Sir Richard Steele, 
who, in the firſt volume of his 
Tatler, has inſerted a little poem of 
Mr. Phillips's, which he calls 4 


Winter Piece, dated from Copen- 


hagen, and addreſſed to the earl of 


Dorſet, on which he beſtows the 


higheit 
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higheſt ehcomiums ; and, indeed, 
Jo much juſtice 1s there in theſe 
his commendations, that even Mr. 
Pope himſelf, who, for reaſons that 
I ſhall preſently mention, had a 
fixed averſion for the author, while 
he affected to deſpiſe his other 
works, uſed always to except this 
from the number. The firſt diſlike 
Mr. Pope conceived againſt Mr. 
Phillips; proceeded from that jea- 
louſy of fame which was ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the character of that 
great poet ; for Sir Richard Steele; 
who, as I have before obſerved, 
was an admirer of Phillips; had 
taken ſo ſtrong a liking to the 
paſtorals of the latter, as to have 
formed a deſign for a critical com- 
ariſon of them with thoſe of Pope, 
in the concluſion of which the pre- 
ference was to have been given to 
Phillips. This deſign, however, 
coming to Mr, Pope's knowledge, 
that gentleman, who could not 
bear a rival near the throne, deter- 
mined to ward'off this ſtroke by a 
ſtratagem of the moſt artful kind, 
which was no other than taking 
the ſame taſk on himſelf, and, in a 
paper in the Guardian, by draw- 
ing the like compariſon, and giv- 
ing a like preference, but on prin- 
ciples of criticiſm apparently falla- 
cious, to point out the abſurdity of 
ſuch a judgment, However, not- 
withſtanding the ridicule that was 
drawn on him in conſequence of 
his appearing as it were in compe- 
tition with ſo powerful an anta- 
goniſt, I cannot help giving it as 
my opinion that there are, in ſome 
parts of Phillips's paſtorals, certain 
ſtrokes of nature, and a degree of 
ſimplicity, that are much better 
ſuited to the purpofes of paſtoral, 
than the more correctly turned pe- 
riods of Mr. Pope's verſification. 
Mr. Phillips and Mr, Pope being 
of different political principles, 
was another cauſe of enmity be- 
Yo L. I; 
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tween them, which aroſe at length 
to ſo great a height, that the 
former, finding his antagoniſt too 
hard for him at the weapon of wit, 
had even determined on making 
uſe of a rougher kind of argument, 
for which purpoſe he even went ſo 
far as to hang up a rod at Button's 
for the chaſtiſement of his adver- 
ſary whenever he ſhould come thi- 
ther ; which; however, Mr. Pope 


declining to do, avoided the argu- 


mentum baculinum, in which he 


would, no doubt, have found him- 
ſelf on the weakeſt ſide of th 


queſtion, | 
Beſides Mr, Pope, there were 


ſome other writers who have writ- 


ten in burleſque of Mr. Phillips's 


poetry, which was fingular in its 
manner, and not difficult to imitate, 


particularly Mr. Henry Carey, who, 
by ſome lines in Phillips's ſtile, and 
which were for ſome time thought 
to be Dean Swift's, fixed on that 
author the name of Namby Pam- 
by; and Iſaac Hawkins Browne, 
Eſq; in his poem called a Pipe of 
Tobacco, which, however, is writ- 
ten with great good humour, and, 
though intended to byrl/que, is by 


no means defigned to ridicule Mr, 


Phillips, he having taken the very 
ſame liberty with Swift, Pope, 
Thomſon, Young, and Cibber. 

As a dramatic writer, our author 


has certainly conſiderable merit. 
All his pieces of that kind met with 


ſucceſs, and one of them 1s at this 


time a ſtandard of entertainment 


at both theatres, being generally 


repeated ſeveral times in every 


ſeaſon. The titles of them all, 
being three in number, are, 


I. Diſtreſs Mother. T. 4to. 


1712. 


2. The Briton. T. 8 vo. 1722. 


3. Humphry Duke of Glouciſter. 


"To 8YO. 1723. 
Mr. Phillips's circumſtances were 
in general, through his life, not 
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only eaſy, but rather affluent, in con- 
ſequence of his being connected, by 
bis political principles, with perfons 
of great rank and conſequence, 
He was concerned with Dr. Hugh 


Boulter, afterwards archbiſhop of 


Armagh, the right honourable 
Richard Weſt, Eſq; lord- chancellor 
of Ireland, the reverend Mr. Gil- 
bert Burnet, and the reverend Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in writing a ſeries 
of papers called the PFree-Thinker, 
which were all publiſhed together 
by Mr. Phillipe, in three volumes 
in 8vo., In the latter part of queen 
Anne's reign, he was ſecretary to 
the Hanover club, 
of noblemen and gentlemen who 
had formed an affociation in ho- 
nour of that ſucceſſion, and for the 
ſupport of its intereſts, and who 
uſed particularly to diſtinguiſh in 
their toaſts ſuch of the fair- ſex as 
were molt zealouſly attached to the 
illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick. In 
honour of which ladies our bard 
wrote the following lines: 


While: theſe, the choſen beauties of 


our ifle, 


Propitious on the cauſe of Joon | 


[mile ; 

1: be raſh pretendey”'s hopes coe may 
defprje, 

Aud — Britannia s 7 zfety to 
their eyes. 


Mr. Phillips's ation in this club, 
together with the zeal ſhewn in his 
writings, recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new go- 
vernment, he was, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of king George I. put 
into the commiſſion of the peace, 
and, in 1717, appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the lottery. And, 
on his friend Dr. Boulter's being 
made primate of Ireland, he ac- 
companied that prelate acroſs St. 
George's channel, where he had 
conſiderable preferments beſtowed 
on him, and was elected a member 


who were a ſet 


Lab. 
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of the houſe of commons there, 2z 
repreſentative for the county of 
Armagh. 

At length, having purchaſed an 
annuity for life of four hundred 
pounds per annum he came over to 
England ſome time in the year 
1748, but did not long enjoy his 
fortune, being ſtruck with a palſy, 
of which he died June 18, 1749, 
in his ſeventy-eighth year, at his 
lodgings near Vaux Hall. 

Of his perſonal character,“ 
fays Dr. Johnſon, al os 
« heard is, that he was eminent 
for bravery and ſkill in the 
« ſword, and that in converſation | 
© he was ſolemn and -pompous.” 
He is ſomewhere called Quaker 
Phillips, but, however, appears 10 
have been a man of integrity; for 
the late Paul Whitehead 
that, when Mr. Addiſon was fecre- 
tary of ſlate, Phillips applied to 
him for ſome preferment, but was 
coolly anſwered that it was thought 
that he was already provided tor 
by being made a juſtice for Wet- 
minſter. To this obſervztion our 
author, with ſome indignation, re- 
plied, Though poetry was a2 


© trade he could not live by, yet 
© he ſcorned to owe ſubſiſtence to. 


« another which he ought not to 
live by.“ 5 
PRILLI Ss, EpWARD. Of this 
gentleman I can trace nothing fan- 
ther than his name, that he was a 
writer of the laſt reign, and pro- 


duced five little dramatic pieces, 
entitled, 


1. The Chambermaid, B. O. 8 vo. 
1730. 5 
2. The Mock Lawyer, B. O. 8vo. 


17 
. The Livery Rake and Country 


B. O. 8vo. 1733. 


4. The Royal Chace; or, Merlins 
Cave. 8vo. 1736. 
5 Britons ftr ike home ; + Of, The 


Sailors Kehea)ſal, T. 8vo. 1739. 
: Pnirrirs, 


relates 


© 
Fl 

Pnirrrrs, Jonu. This name 
3s put to the three following pieces, 
none of which were ever acted. 
The firſt two of them, however, 
being written entirely on pariy 
ſubjects, and at a time that every 
act of zeal ſhewn for the intereſt of 
the houſe of Hanover, which was 
as yet not ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the hearts of the people as it has 
ſince moſt happily and moſt de- 
ſervedly rendered itſelf, met with 
a generous and kind return, Mr, 
Chetwood has informed us, that 
the author received a handſome 
preſent from the government in 
conſideration of them. The com- 
piler of Whincop's catalogue ſeems 
to ſurmiſe, that this name of Phil- 
lips was not a real, but only an 
aſſumed one; and Curl), in an ad- 
vertiſement to the play of The 
Aaid's the Miftreſs, aſcribes them 
to Dr. Sewell. But on what ground 
this ſuppoſition and aſſertion are 
built, I know not; as I can ſee no 
reaſon why an author, who only 
wrote in contempt of an unjuſtifi- 
able rebellion, and in ridicule of 
the profeſſed or detected enemies 
of a juſt and an amiable monarch, 
ſhould either be afraid or aſhamed, 
of as openly declaring his name as 
his opinions; Be this as it will, 
the titles of the pieces, publiſhed” 
under his name, are as follow: 

t. Earl of Mar marr'd. F. 9vo, 
1715. | | 

2. Pretenders Flight, F. 3vo. 
1716, | 

3. Inquifitions F. vo. 1717. 

PüiLLIPSs, R. This writer's 
name is mentioned by Coxeter, as 
author of a ſeries of poetical ſtories, 
printed in 4to. 1683, under the 
title of The Yifory of Cupid over 
e Gods and Goddeſſes 3 and of one, 
dramatic piece, dated 1701, entitled, 

Fatal Iucunſtancy. Trag. 

PuiLLIrs, WILLIAu, Eſq: 


- 
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native of Ireland or not, Jacob has 
informed us that he was educated 
in that kingdom, and that he wrote 
à tragedy, entitled, 
1. The Revengeful Jueen. T. 1698. 
In this the compiler of Whincop's 
catalogue agrees with him, but 
afterwards gives us the name of 
another gentleman, whom he ſtiles 
PniLrirs, Capt. William gyhich 
gentleman he informs us was the 
author of another tragedy, en- 
titled, | 


This play, however, Coxeter, in 
his MS. notes on Jacob, has in- 
ſerted as the work of the fore- 
going gentleman; Mears, and after 
him Chetwood, in his Brz:/b Thea- 
tre, has gone ſtill farther, making 
mention of another piece alſo by 
the title of 5 
3. $2, Stephen's Green, Com. 

aſcribing all the three plays indiſ⸗- 
criminately to a William Phillips, 
Eſq. And to theſe may be added 


another, entitled, 


4. Beliſarius. T. gvo. 1724. 
As we have reaſon to believe the 
author of the firſt piece to have 
been an Iriſhman, and that the 
ſecond and third have an apparent 
reference to that country, I cannot 
help joining in opinion, that theſe 
authors muſt have been one and 
the ſame perſon, The only ob- 


jection to that opinion is, the diſ- 


hether this gentleman was a 


tance of time between 1698 the 
date of the firſt play, and 1722, 
which is that affixed to the earlieſt 
of the other. Bur, as we find a 
difference only in the title of the 
gentleman at the ſeveral periods, 
it is not at all imptobable that the 
Rewengeful Yueen might have been 
written before the author had taken 
on himſelf the military profeſſion, 


the employment of which might 
put a ſtop to that attachment to the 


Maſes, which afterwards, in times 
of peace and receſs from martial 
Aa 2 


2. Hibernia Freed, T. 8 vo. 1722. | 


buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, he could not avoid in- 


dulging himſelf by returning to. 
This author died Dec. 12, 1732. 


PnILII fs, T. This author pro- 


duced one drama, entitled, | 
Love and Glory, M. 8vo. 1734. 
PriLIPs, CATHERINE, was 

the daughter of Mr. Fowler, a 


merchant of London, and was 


born Jan. 1, 1631, She was edu- 


cated at a boarding ſchool in 


Hackney, where ſhe very early 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf for her fill in 
poetry. She was married to James 
Philips, of Cardigan, Eſq; and at- 
terwards went with the viſcounteſs 
of Duncannon into Ireland. This 
amiable lady died of the ſmall-pox 


in London, Tune 22, 1664, to the 


regret of all who knew her; and, 
among many others, the great 


Cowley, who expreſſed his reſpect 


for her memory, by an elegant ode 
upon her death. Her works were 
printed in folio, under the title of, 


«© Poems by the moſt deſervedly- 
„% admired Mrs. Catherine Philips, 


< the matchleſs Orinda,”” 1667. 
'There was likewiſe another folio 
edition, in 1678; and, in 1705, a 
fmall volume of her letters to Sir 
Charles Cotterel were printed un- 
der the title of, Letters from 
„ Orinda to Poliarchus; the edi- 
tor of which tells us, that ** they 
<< were the effect of an happy in- 
4c timacy between herſelf and the 
late famous Poliarchus; and are 
*© an admirable pattern for the 
* pleafing correſpondence of a vir- 
© tuous friendſhip. They will ſuf- 
4 ficiently inftru&t us, how an in- 
« tercourſe of writing between 
% perſons of different ſexes ought 
* to be managed with delight and 
44 jnnocence ; and teach the world 
* not to load ſuch a commerce 
« with cenſure and detraction, 
«when it is removed at ſuch a diſ- 
„ tance from even the appearance 
« of guilt.” | 
She wrote two plays, vize 


other Poems and her Memoirs, 
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1. Pompey. T. 4to. 1663. 

2. Horace. T. fol. 1667. 
PiIIEINGTON, Mrs. LÆTITIA, 
a native of Dublin, was born in 
1712. Her facher was Dr. Van- 
lewin, an eminent phyſician of 
that city. Our authoreſs was mar- 
ried, very young, to the Rev. Mr. 
Matthew Pilkington, who was 


alſo a poet of no inconſiderable 


merit. This pair of wits, as is but 
too often the cafe, lived very un- 
happily together; and at length 
were totally ſeparated, in conſe- 
quence of an accidental diſcovery 
which Mr. Pilkington made of a 
gentleman in his wife's bed-cham- 
ber. Of this affair, however, Mrs. 
Pilkington, in her celebrated Me- 
moirs of her own Life, gives ſuch 
an account, as would perſuade her 
readers to believe that, in reality, 
nothing criminal paſſed between 
her and the gentleman ; but, Cre- 
dat Judæus Apella. | 

After this unlucky affair, Mrs. 
Pilkington had recourſe to her pen 
for a ſupport, and raiſed a very 
conſiderable ſubſcription for her 
Memoeirs, which are extremely en- 
tertaining, particularly on account 
of the many lively anecdotes ſhe 
has given of Dean Swift, with 
whom ſhe had the honour of being 
very intimate. 


This unhappy but ingenious wo- 


man died, in great penury, in July 
1750; — We had geen — cored 
bottle, in order to drown her ſor- 
rows; by which it is thought ſhe 
ſhortened her days, She departed | 
at the age of 39, leaving ſeveral 
children to take their chance in the 
wide world ; for her hufband re- 
nounced them at the ſame time 
that he renounced her. John, her 
eldeſt ſon, turned out alſo ſome- 
thing of a poet; and has likewiſe 
publiſhed his Memoirs. He died 
in the year 1763. 

Mrs. Pilkington, beſides hes 


Was 
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was author of -one burleſque dra- 
matic piece, entitled, 85 

I. The Turkiſh Court; or, The 
London Prentice; acted in Dublin. 
1748. N. P. 

2. One Act of The Roman Father, 
printed in her Memoirs. 

PILON, F. Was born at Corke, 
and intended for the profeſſion 
of phyſick; but relinquiſhed that 
ſcheme in order to appear on the 
ſtage, where he met with no ap- 
probation, | 

He has been fortunatein adapting 
temporary ſubjects to the itage, 
and in that line has had ſome 
ſucceſs. If his pieces do not diſ- 

lay much ingenuity or invention, 
or afford any conſiderable ſhare of 
ſatisfaction to theauditor or reader, 
it ſhould be remembered that all 


of them are evidently the produc- 


tions of haſte, intended merely 
to take the advantage of ſome 
temporary publick event, which 
would not allow of opportunity for 
the corrections of leiſure or judg- 
ment, and therefore intitled to 
every kind of indulgence. Mr. 
Pilon is the author cf, 

I. The Invaſion; or, 4 771% to 
Brighibelmſtone. F. $vo. 1773. 

2. The Liverpool Prize, F. 8v0, 
1779. 

3. The Illumination; or, The 
Glaxiers Conſpiracy. Prel. 8v0. 1779. 

4. The Device; or, The Deaf 


| Doctor. . P. 1779. 


5. The Deaf Lower. 


1780, 


6. The Siege of Gibraltar, M. F. 
8vo. 1780. | 

7. The Humours of an Election 
F. 8vo. 1780. | | 

PiTCAIRNE, Dr. ARCHIBALD. 
This eminent phyſician was de- 


ſcended of the ancient houſe of 


Pitcairne, in the county of Fife, 
and was born on Chriſtmas-day, 
1652, He received his education 
at a village called Dalkeith, and 
Yor. 1. | 
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23 of medicine. 
he was invited, by the curators of 


F. g vo. ; 
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then was removed to the univerſity 


of Edinburgh with a view to the 


ſtudy of divinity; but this not 
ſuiting the vivacity and freedom 
of his genius, he was permitted by 
his friends, though with ſome re- 
luctance, to change the original 
deſign, and bend his attention to 
the law, which, being more agree- 
able to him, he purſued with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity. So intenſe was 
he in this ſtudy, that his conſti- 
tution was much injured by it, 
and at length brought him into ſo 
ill a ſtate of health, that he became 
in danger of having a hectic con- 
ſumption. To prevent this, he ſet 
out by the advice of his phyficians 
to Montpelier, and in his way 
got as far as Paris, where finding 
himſelf much recovered, he con- 
cluded there was no occaſion for 
proceeding any further; and meet- 
ing with ſome agreeable comgpa- 
nions of his own countrymen, he 
determined to fit down and ttudy 
the law in that univerſity. He 
afterwards changed his intention, 
and began to ſtudy phyſic, but 
had not been thus employed many 
months before he was recalled 
home. After ſome ſtay in Scot- 
land, he returned a ſecond time to 
Paris, to complete himſelf for the 
In 1692, 


the univerſity of Leyden, » to be 
profeſſor of phyſic there, which he 
accepted, and ſpoke his inaugural 
oration April 16. He continued 
there three years, and then v 
fired Scotland, intending to re- 
turn with a lady, the daughter of 


Sir Archibald Stevenſon, whom he 


propaſed to marry; but her parents 
not being willing to let her go 


ah road, our author was obliged to 


remain at home, and ſettled at 
Edinburgh, where the extenſive 
practice he immediately fell into, 
gave him neither room nor leiſure 
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to regret the Joſs of his end 
ſhip abroad. He continued in 
great eminence in his profeſſion 
until the time of his death, which 
happened Oct. 20, 1513. In his 
youth he printed one play, called, 

The 4ſfembly. C. 12mo. 

Pix, Mrs. Mazy. Of this lady, 
though a woman of conſiderable 
genius and abilities, I can trace 
nothing farther than that ſhe was 
born at Nettlebed in Oxfordſhire, 
and that her maiden name was 
Griffith, being the daughter of 
one Mr. Griffith, a clergyman, and 


that, by the mother's fide, ſhe was 


deſcended from a very conſiderable 
family, viz. that of the Wallis's. 
By the date of her writings ſhe 
flouriſhed in king William III's 
reign, but in what year ſhe was 
born, to whom married, or when 
ſhe died, are particulars which 


ſeem buried in obſcurity and ob- 
livion. She was contemporary 


with Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Trot- 
ter, afterwards Mrs, Cockburne ; 
and 3s ridiculed in company with 
theſe ladies in a little dramatic 
piece, called 7e Female Wits ; but, 
however near ſhe may Rand on a 
oY with the latter in reſpe& to 


er poetical talents, I can by no 


means think her equal to the 
former. Her works, however, will 
beſt ſpeak in her commendarion ; 
they are ten in number, and their 
titles as follow : 


1696. 
2. Ibrahim theThirtcenth, E mperor 
of the Turks, T. qto. 1696. 

3. The Intocent Mifirejs. C. £9. 


1 — 
« The Deceiver deceived. C. 4to. 
12698. 


22 Catherine ; het or, The Ruins 


of Ls » 4t0. 1 
6. The 35 fe F 8 - 855 The Fate 


| of Diſohediencr T. 470. 1699. 


: he All {310.45 2 
i. The Spaniſh Wives, F. >; in the reign. of king Charles 11. 


PO 
7. The Czar of Myſtovy., T. 4to. 
wok. 1 
8. The Double Diſirgſi. T. Ato. 


"Ot. 

'9. The Conqueft of Spain. T. 4to. 
1705. 

7 10. The Beau difeated; or, The 
Lucky: "younger Brother. C. 410. N. 
D. (This is in ſome Catalogues 
aſcribed to Mr. Barker.) 

PopeLsE, WILLIAM. This gen- 
tleman was for many years go- 
vernor of Bermudas, to Which poſt 
he was appointed in che year 1745 
He had before been in the Cot- 
ferer's Office, and, in June 1737, 
was, made ſolicitor and clerk of 
the Reports to the commiflionery 
for Trade and Plantations. He 
died the Sth of February, 1 1764. 
W written, 

I. The Lady's Revenge ; or, The 
Ret over reclaimed, C. Vo. 17 34+ 
2. The Double Decent ; or, A Cure | 


for Jealouſy, C. 8vo. 1736. 


There are alſo ſeveral pieces in 
verſe, written by this gentleman, 
in a Collection of Miſcellaneous 
Poems, publiſhed by Richard Sa- 
vage, in 8vo. 1726. He was like. 
wiſe concerned in ſome periodical 
papers; particularly The Prompter ; 
in which he was jointly connected 
with the celebrated Aaron Hill, 
Eſq. Mr. Popple likewiſe publiſh- 
a; a tranſlation of Horace's Art of 


Pactry. 4to. 1753. 
PoRDAGE, SAMUEL, A writer 


He was ſon of the Rev, Mr. John 
Pordage, rector of BEradfield, in 
Berkſhire, and formerly head ſiew- 

ard of the lands to Philip the 
ſecond earl of Pembroke, He was 


probably born at Bradfield; where 


he received his education I am un- 
able to trace, but find him men- 
tioned by Wood as a member of 
the honourable ſociety of Lincoln's- 
Inn, Beſides an edition with cuts 


pub 
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{publiſhed after the author's death) 
of Reynild;'s God's Revenge againſt 
Murder and Adultery, he has fa- 
voured the world, of his own pro- 
ducts, with a romance, entitled 
Eliana, two plays of original com- 
poſition, and a tranſlaton of a 
third. The titles of the ſaid dra- 
matic pieces are, 

1. Noa, T. 12mo0. 1660. 
2. Herod and Mariamne. T. 4to. 

1673. 
3. Siege of Babylon. T. to. 1678. 

Pokx TAL, ABRAHAM. Was the 
ſon of a clergyman, and lately a 
goldſmith and jeweller on Ludgate- 
Hill, He 1s at preſent a book- 
ſeller in the Strand, and has wrote 
three dramas, called, 

I. Olindo and Sapbhronia. T. 8 vo. 
$703 

2. The Judiſcrect Lover, C. 8vo. 
1768. 3 | 

3. The Cath of Bagdad, C. O. 
1778. | 
The Songs only printed. 

PoxrER, HERR. 
a dramatic piece, which made its 
appearance tn the latter part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, entitled, 

The Tao anory Women of Abing- 
ton. Com. 4to. 1599. 

Wood (Athen. Oxon. vol. I. p. 781.) 
mentions a Mr, Henry Porter, of 
Chriſt-Church College, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and batchelor 
of muſic, who, he tells us, was fa- 
ther to Mr. Walter Porter, ſome 


time gentleman of the royal cha- 


pel, and maſter of the choriſters at 
Veſtminſter, in the reign of king 
Charles I. And, although Wood 
does not mention that gentleman 
as a writer, yet, as the date of his 
degree, which was in July 1600, 
is but one year ſubſequent to that 


of the above-mentioned play, I 


think it is no very far fetched con - 
775 re that he might be the author 
It. / 
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PoxTEeR, Thomas. A major 
in the army in the reigns of king 
Charles I. and II. He is the 
avowed author of two dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Villain. T. 4to. 1663. 

2. Carnival, C. 4to. 1664. 
Wich reſpect to a conjecture of his 


having written more in the drama- 


tic way, ſee above, under the ini- 
tials P. T. c 

Por TER, HENRT. Of this au- 
thor we know no particulars. He 
wrote one piece, called, 

The Decey, O. 8v0. 1733. 

PoTTER, JohN. This is a lie- 
ing author, He has produced one 
piece, the title of which is, 

The Choice of Apollo, S. 4to. 1765. 

PoTTEeR, R, This gentleman 
is a clergyman of the county of 
Suffolk. He is the author of ſe- 
veral poems which have conſi- 
derable merit, and has publiſhed 
a complete tranſlation of AÆſcbylus: 
containing the following plays, 
viz. 
I. Prometheus chainid. 

2. The Supplicants, 98 

3. The ſeven Chief againſe Thebes. 

4. Agamemnon. | 

5. The Chaphorg. 
6. The Furies, | 

1 The Peiſiaus. 4to. 1777. | 

e has allo undertaken a tranſ- 

lation of Euripides, for which pro- 
poſals are now circulating. 

PoTTiNGER, IsRAEL, Was 
brought up to the trade of book- 
ſelling, and ſerved his apprentice- 
ſhip to Mr. Worral, He for ſome 
time kept a ſhop in Pater-noſter- 
Row, where he projected a va- 
riety of periodical publications, 
many of which proving. unſuc- 
ceſsful, he was under the neceſſi ty 
of relinquiſhing that branch of his 
buſineſs, and opened a circulate 
ing library near Great Turnſtile. 
This alſo not ſucceeding, he de- 
A a4 livered 
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hvered Stevens's LeQure on Heads 
at Iſlington ; ; and at preſent, we 
believe, derives his principal ſup- 
port from his pen, in which he 
unhappily meets with occaſional 
interruptions from a diſorder in 
his mind. He has publiſhed, 

I. The Methodiſt, C. dvo. 1761. 


2. The Humorous Juarre!; or, 


The Baltle & the Greybeards. F, 
8v0» N. D. 1761. 

Pow ELL, GzorGE, Was both 
an author and actor. His father, 
ſays Gildon, was an ancient player, 
Who was then (1698) lately dead. 
His abilities, as a performer, were 
much ſuperior to thoſe which he 
poſſeſſed” as a writer. When it is 
conſidered that he was eſteemed at 
one period of his life a rival to 

tterton, his excellence on the 
itage will ſcarcely be diſputed, 
The irregularities of his lite fre- 
quently diſabled him from exert- 
ing the talents which he was al- 
Jowed to poſſeſs, and his negli- 
gence ermitted a rival to obtain 
a ſuperiority. over him, which in 
the end attached him ſo ſtrongly 
to the bottle, that he loſt the favour 
of the publick, and died ſome time 
in the year 1714. He was buried 
in the vault of St. Clement Danes. 
His character as a performer 

will be clearly ſeen by the follow- 
ing account of the reſpective me- 
 rits of Wilks and himſelf, ex- 


tracted from the apology for the 


ife of Colley Cibber: Though 

© in voice and ear nature had been 
1 more kind to Powel, yet he ſo 
« often loſt the value of them by 
e an unheedful confidence, that 
& the conſtant wakeful care and 
6c decency'of Wilks left the other 
« far behind in the public efteem 
& and approbation. Nor was his 


& memory leſs tenacious than that of 
4% Wilks; but Powe! put too much 
« truſt in it, and idly deferred the 
6 ** ſtudying his Pao, as ſchoot- 
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* boys do their exerciſe, to the laſt 
„day; which commonly brings 
7 them out proportionably defec- 
6 tive. But Wilks never loſt an 
& hour of precious time, and was, 
in all his parts, perfect, to ſuch 
„an ex2Htitude, that I queſtion, 
„ if in forty years he ever five 
times changed or miſplaced an 
„article in any one of them, 
4 To be maſter of this uncom- 
© mon diligence, is adding to the 
60 gift of nature, all that is in an 
« actor's power; and this duty of 
** ſtudying perfect, whatever actor 
6e js remiſs in, he will propor- 
** tionally find, that nature may 
© have been kind to him in vain; 
& for though Powel had an aſ- 
& ſurance that covered this neg- 
&« ]c& much better than a man of 
© more modeſty might have done, 

yet with all his intrepidity very 
often the diffidence and con- 
s cern for what he was to ſay 
“ made him loſe the look of what 
«© he was to Be. 

„But beſides this indiſpenſable 
« quality of diligence, Wilks had 
„the adyantage of a ſober cha. 
T racter in private life, which 
„ Powel not having the leaſt re- 
% gard to, laboured under the un- 
60 happy disfavour, not to ſay con- 
* tempt, of the publick, to whom 
« his licentious courſes were no 
&© ſecret: even when he did well, 
te that natural prejudice purſued 
« him; neither the hero nor the 
£ gentleman, the young Ammon 
te nor the Dorimant, could conceal 
« from the conſcious ſpedator the 
„true George Powel. ? 

An inſtance of Po el's intem- 
perance is recorded in the preface 
to the Relapſe of Sir John Van- 
brugh. The characters which he 
performed with the moſt applauſe 
were Alexander * and the Heroes 
of Dryden's evilde/? Tragedies; he 

Spectator, No 31. 40. Tatler, Noz. 
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was not, however, unſucceſsful in 
the repreſentation of comic ſcenes, 


having, as Cibher obſeryes, no in- 


conſiderable portion of humour, 
He wrote, . 

1. Alphonſo King of Naples. F. 
4t0. 1691. 3 
2. 4 Very good Wife, C. 4to. 


1693. 


4to. 1696. 
4. The Impoſture defeated ; or, A 
Trick to cheat the Devil. 4to. 1698. 
Beſides theſe, he was the pub- 
liſher. of the following perfor- 
mances: 
1. The Corniſh Comedy. 4to. 1696. 
2. Bonduca ; 
Heroine. T. 4to. 1696. 
3. A New Opera called Brutus 
of Alta; or, Augufia's Triumph, 
to. 1696. 
2 PLATE, RoBERT. This Is a 
living author, better known under 
his aſſumed names of COURTNEY 
MermoTHa. We are informed he 
is a native of St, Ives, in Hunt- 
ingtonſhire, and was brought up 
to the church, in which we be- 
lieve he had ſome preferment. He 
afterwards threw off his gown, 
changed his name, and made his 
appearance on the ſtage at Covent- 
Garden theatre in 1774, but with 
little or no ſucceſs. The parts he 
appeared in were Philafier and 
Hamlet, Since his failure 1n this 
attempt, he hath ſubſiſted chiefly 
by writing, though we think he 


ſometimes employed himſelf in de- 


livering lectures at Bath, and other 
Places, on the Engliſh language, 
He is at preſent a bookſeller at 
Bath. One dramatic performance 
hath been brought on the ſtage, 
entitled, N 

Jaſeph Andrews, F. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, for Mr. Benſley's be- 
refit, the 20th of April, 1778. 
J 


1 


3. The Treacherous Brothers. T. 


or, The B ritiſh 


Ll 
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Paksrox, Tromas, L. L. D. 


flouriſhed in the earlier part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, was firſt 
maſter of arts and fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards created a doctor of civil 
law, and maſter of Trinity-Hall in 
the ſame univerſity. In the year 
1564, when queen Elizabeth was 
entertained at Cambridge, this 
entleman acted fo admirably well 
in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin 


play, compoſed by John Ritwiſe, 


one of the fellows of King's Col- 
lege, and did moreover fo genteely 
and gracefully diſpute before her 
majeſty, that, as a teſtimonial of 
her approbation, ſhe beſtowed a 
penſion of twenty pounds per au- 
num upon him, a circumſtance 
which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes to 
have been ridiculed by Shakſpeare 
in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream, 


at the concluſion of act the fourth. 


On the 6th of Sept. 1566, when 
the Oxonian Muſes, in their turn, 
were honoured with a viſit from 
their royal miſtreſs, our author, 
with eight more Cantabrigians, 
were incorporated maſters of arts 
in the univerſity of Oxford. 
Mr. Preſton wrote one dramatic 
piece, in the old metre, entitled, 

«© A Lamentable Tragedy mixed 
« ful of pleaſant mirth conteyning the 
* life of Cambiſes King of Percia, 
% from the beginning of his Kingdome 
* unto his Death, his one good aced 
execution after the many wicked 
% deeds and tirannous murders com- 
& mitted by and through him, and laſt 
* of all his odious death by Gods juf- 
& tice appointed, doon on ſuch order as 
% folloꝛuetb. B. L. 4to. 


For a more particular account of 
which, fee vol. II. CAM BNTSESs. 
This performance Langbaine ima- 
gines Shakſpeare meant to ridier e, 
when, in his play of Henry IV. 
makes Falſtaff 

talk 


Part I. act II. he 


FR 


talk of ſpeaking in King Cantyſes | 


Fein, In proof of which conjec- 
ture he has given his readers a 
quotation from the beginning of 
the play, being a ſpeech of king 
Cambyſes himfelf, which, on the 
{fame account that he quoted it, and 
alſo as being a good ſpecimen of 
the manner of writing of many 
authors at that period of time, I 
Mall take the liberty of tranſcrib- 
ing. The words are as follow: 


My counſaile grave and ſapient, 
With lords of legal train ; 


Attentive eares towards us bend, 


And mark what ſhall be ſain, 


So you, likewvije, my waliant knight, 
Whoje man!'y acts doth v; 

By brute of fame the ſounding trump 

Dootb perſe the azure cy. 
My ſapient woords, I ſay perpend, 
And fo your fhil delate : 

Lou knowe that Mor, Dang i/hed hath 
Cirus, that king of ſtate- 

And J, by due inheritance, 


Paſſeſi that princely crown ; 
Ruling, by ſeword of mighty force, 


Ii place of great renown. 
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PragsTwich, Ep MUND. A wri- 
ter of king Charles I's reign, who, 
was author of one dramatic piece, 
entitled, | 

. Hippolitus, Trag. 12mo. 1651, 
PRITCHAR D, Mr. This name 
appears to one piece, called, 

The Fall of Phaeton, 8vo. 1736, 
The author is only ſaid to be the 
inventor in the title page, but 
whether this term 1s confined to 
the pantomine intermixed with it, 
entitled, 

Harlequin reſtored; or, Taſie Ala- 
moat, 1 

or is to be extended to the whole 

performance, dees not ſeem quite 

certain, | 

PUuTTENHAM, ——. This au- 


thor lived in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, and was one of the 
band of her gentlemen penſioners. 
He is alſo ſuppoſed to have been 
the writer of The Arte of Engli/h 
Poefie, 410, 1589. in which he 
mentions the following pieces as of 
his own compoſition, though none 
of them have been publiſhed ; 

1. Litie London, Int. 
g. The Woer. Int 

3. Ginecocratia. C. 


1 


GU 

UARLES, FRANC1s, Eſq. Was 

ſon of James Quarles, Eſq; 
clerk of the board of Green Cloth, 
and purveyor to queen Elizabeth. 
He was born in 1592, at Stewards, 
an ancient ſeat of the family, near 
Romford in Eſſex; from 'whence 


he was firſt ſent to Peter-Houſe, 
aud afterwards to Chriſt-Church 


QU 


College, Cambridge, for the com- 
pleating of his ſtudies; and, on his 
return to London, became a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's-Inn. He was 
ſome time cup-beater to the queen 
of Bohemia, and chrcnologer to 


the city of London; and went over 


to Ireland as ſecretary to that truly 
great prelate James Uſher, arch- 
ae :ſhop 


1 


biſhop of Armagh. But the trou- 
bles in that kingdom forcing him 
from thence, he returned to his 
native country, where he died, on 
the 8th day of Sept. 1644, ztat, 
52, and was buried in the pariſh 
church of St. Vedaft, Foſter-Lane. 
His works, both 1n verſe and proſe, 
are numerous and well known, 
particularly his Divine Emblems, 
which has been a good copy to the 
old bookſellers, and is to this day 
in great requeſt with one ſort of pi- 
ous readers; though, on account of 
the obſolete quaintneſs of ſtile, 
which many of the writers of that 
age made uſe of, his works, with 
thoſe of many of his contempora- 
Ties once in high repute, are now 
totally neglected, or at leaſt held 
in but ſlight eſtimation. Among 
his other works was a piece en- 


titled, the Loyal Conwert, for the 


writing of which he underwent a 
very ſevere proſecution, from the 
uſurped authority then in being. 
Langbaine, a great admirer of 
his works, gives him this amiable 
character. He was (lays he) a 
poet that mixed religion and 
fancy together; and was very 
“careful in all his writings not to 
**intrench upon good-manners by 
** any ſcurrility in his works; or 


fn 
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any ways offending againſt his 
duty to God, his neighbour, or 
© himſelf.” 

In dramatic writing he only pro- 
duced one piece, to which even his 
zealous advocate Langbaine gives 
no higher commendation than 
ſtyling it an innocent, inoffenſive play. 
It is entitled, 

The Virgin Widow. Com. 4to. 

1649. 
Mr. Quarles had, by one wife, no 
leſs than eighteen children; one 
of whom, John, inheriting both 
his father's genius and his loyalty, 
received his education at Exeter 


College, Oxford; and, in 1642, 


being then but eighteen years of 
age, bore arms within the garriſon 
of Oxon, for king Charles I. in 
whoſe army, it is ſaid, he aſter- 
wards had a captain's commiſſion. 
But, on the declenſion of his ma- 
jeſty's cauſe, he retired to London, 
where, in conſequence of his at- 
tachment to the royal party, he 
was reduced to write for a bare 
ſubſiſtence, and there continued in 
a poor and mean condition, till 
the great plague, which raging in 
and about London, ſwept him 
away, with many thouſands more, 
in the fatal year 1665. 


R. 


R T 


J. See Shepherd's Holiday, 
R. T. Theſe initial letters 


ſtand in the title of one dramatic 
piece, entitled, 
The Extravagant Shepherd, Paſt, 
m. 
There is no auther who wrote 


1 


about that time whoſe name would 


ſuit with theſe initials, excepting 
Thomas Rawlins, of whom here- 
after: yet, without ſome farther 
concominant circumſtances, I can- 
not think myſelf authorized to fa- 
ther this play upon him. 
pe 
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R. W. Theſe two letters ſtand 
before a kind of droll or farce, 
played at Bartholomew and South- 
wark fairs, and publiſhed in king 
Charles II's time, entitled, 

T, 2: ppm of Aueen Elixa- 
| eth. 
"Theſe letters are alſo affixed to a 
piece, entitled, 


The Three Lords and Ladies of 


London. See vol. I, Three Ladies 
of London, VEE 

- Rapcriire, RaLpn. Was de- 
ended from an ancient family of 
his name in Cheſhire, and received 
part of his education at Oxford, as 
Wood, ſuppoſes at Brazen-Nofe 
College, butit is uncertain whether 
ke took any degree. He afterwards 
bent his attention to the education 
of youth, and obtained part of the 
Carmelite's houſe at Hitchin, in 
Hertfordſhire, anus 1538, which, 
on the difiolution of the monaſte- 
ries, had become unoccupied. 
Here he opened a ſehool, in which 


Be had great ſucceſs, ſoon grew 
rich, and was much reſpected in 


the neighbourhood. He formed 
one of the lower rooms into a 
Kage for his ſcholars to act Latin 
and Engliſh comedies, in order 
that they might acquire confidence 
in public ſpeaking, He lived ſe- 
veral years after 1553, and died 
and was buried at Hitchin, It 


does not appear that any of his 


dramatic pieces were ever publiſh- 
ed, though he had many by him 
in the reign of king Edward VI, 
which he often told his friends he 
would never publiſh until they had 
remained by him nine years. The 
names of them are as follows: 
1. Dives and Lazarus. C. 

2. Patient Grijeld. C. | 

3. Friendſhip of Titus aud Ge/iv- 
gas, C. 
4 4. Chaucer's Melebee. C. 
F. ub Aflictions. T. 
b. The Burning of Sodom, T. 


na * 


7. The Delivery of Suſannah, T. 

8. The Burning of John Huss. T. 

9. Jonas. To. 

10. Fortitade of Fudith, F. 

RALPH, JaMEs, Eſq. One of 
the greateſt political, though not 


one of the greateſt poetical writers 


of the preſent ape. Of his family 
we can trace no particulars; but 
it is ſaid his deſcent was but mean, 
and that he ſolely raiſed himſelf 
from obſcurity by his merit; n 
circumſtance which redounds more 
to his honour than would a lon 

bead-roll of great anceſtors, © ſtuc 

over with titles and hung round 


with ſtrings.” 


Mr. Ralpb's firſt appearance in 
the world, before he became diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his writings, was, 
as we are informed, in the cha- 
rafter of a ſchool-maſter, at Phila- 
delphia, in North-America; which 
remote ſituation not ſuiting his ac- 
tive mind, he came to England, 
about the 1 of the reign 
of George II. We have not learnt 
what was then the immediate ob- 
ject of his purſuit, but it was pro- 
bably ſomething in the public of- 
fices dependent on the court; for 
he ſoon became a frequenter of the 
levees, and attached to ſome great 
men, to whom his abilities recom- 
mended him. He did not, how- 
ever, at firſt make any figure in 
the political world, but rather ap- 
plied himſelf to writing for the 
Rage, in which he was not very 
ſucceſsful. He alſo produced ſome 
pieces of poetry, particularly Night, 
a poem, of which Mr. Pope thus 


takes notice in his Dunciad : 


Silence, ye wolves! awhile Ralpb to 
Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous—aufiver 


him, ye oauls! | 
This paſſage Mr. Pope has il- 
luſtrated by a very abuſive note, 
wherein Mr, Ralpk's character o 
mo 


R A 
moſt unmercifully torn to pieces ; 
which ſeverity, it ſeems, was oc- 
caſioned by a piece attributed to 
our author, entitled, Saruney, a 
poem, in which the ſacred trium- 
virate, Dean Swift, Mr, Pope and 
Mr. Gay, were attacked. This was 
high treaſon itfelf, Mr. Ralph 
was very falſely and 1njurioully re- 
preſented in the Dunciad. Mr. 
Pope ſays, he was ſo illiterate, that 
he did not even underſtand French : 
whereas it is very certain that he 


was maſter of the French and La- 


tin languages, and not altogether 
ignorant of the Italian; and was, 
in truth, a very ingenious proſe- 
writer, although he did not fuc- 
ceed as a poet, His Hiſtory of 
England, commencing at the Re- 
Koration, is much eſteemed, as 
were his political pamphlets; ſome 
of which were looked upon as maſ- 
ter- pieces. He was likewiſe con- 
cerned in writing eſſays in ſeveral 
periodical papers; in which he be- 
came ſo formidable to the miniftry 
towards the end of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's time, that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to take him off by a pen- 
ſion. He had great expectations 
from the late prince of Wales, who 
frequently made uſe of Mr. Ralph's 
pen in the controverſies in which 
it is well known that prince was 
engaged: but, by the death of his 
royal highneſs, all our author's 
views of preferment were entirely 


cut off. At the acceſſion of Geo. 


III. however, Mr. Ralph, though 
conſiderably advanced in years, be- 
gan to be again taken notice of, 


and his hopes were revived; but, 


alas! the great cireumventor of 
human expectations, death, put a 
final period to all his ſchemes, 
January 24, 1762, at his houſe in 
Chiſwick ; after ſuffering a long 
and ſevere affliction from the gout, 
ef which diſorder alſo his only 


TT. 


* 
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daughter, about eighteen, died In 
a few weeks after him. | 

His dramatic writings are, 

1. Faſhionable Lady; or, Harl. 
quin's Opera. 8 vo. 1730. 

2. Fall of the Earl of Eſſex T. 
8vo. 1731. 

3. Lawyer's Feaſi. Farce. 1744. 
4. Aſtrolgger. C. 8vo. 1744. 
One of Mr. Ralph's laſt perfor- 
mances had alſo ſome relation to 
the ſtage; and was eſteemed a very 
excellent and very entertaining 
performance. It was entitled, The 

Caſe of Authors. 

RAMs Ax, ALLAN., Is ſaid to 
have been a barber in Edinburgh. 
His taſte in poetry, however, has 
juſtly raiſed him to a degree of 
fame that may in ſome meaſare be 
confidered as a recompence for the 
frowns of fortune. His fongs are 
in ſome eſteem; as is alſo one 
of his dramatic pieces, which pof- 
feſles merit enough to have been 
ſuſpected not to be his production. 
The names of them are as follows: 

1. The Nuptials, M. Zvo. 1723. 

2. The Gentle Shepherd, Patt. 

Com, 
Our Northern bard, who died in 
January 1758, was father to the 
ingenious Mr. Ramſay, a portrait- 
painter of the preſent age, and who 
has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſome traQs on various branches 
of polite literature, particularly 
the Inveſtigator. 

RANDALL, JohN. Was the 
author of one trifling piece, called, 

The Diſappointment, B. O. 8 vo. 
1732. 725 
1 Tromas, This 
valuable poet was a ſon of William 
Randolph, of Hamſey, near Lewes 
in Suſſex, Eſq; ſteward to Edward 
lord Zouch, by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Thomas Smith, Eſq 
of Newnham, near Daventry'in 
Northamptonſhire, at which mow 

e e 
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dur author was born on the 15th 
of June, 1605. He received the 
early parts of his education at 


Weſtminſter-School, from whence, 


being one of the king's ſcholars, 
he removed to Trinity College in 
Cambridge, at the age of eighteen ; 
in which college he obtained a 
fellowſhip, and afterwards com- 
menced maſter of arts, in which 
degree he was incorporated at Ox- 
ford. Very early in life he gave 
proofs of an amazing quickneſs of 
parts, and he was not only eſteem- 
ed and admired by perſons of ge- 
nius at the univerſity, but likewiſe 
highly valued and beloved by the 
beſt poets of that age in the me- 
tropolis. His extenſive learning, 
gaiety of humour, and readineſs 
of repartee, gained him admirers 
throughout all ranks of mankind, 
and more eſpecially recommended 
him to the intimacy and friendſhip 
of Ben Jonſon, who admitted him 
as one of his adopted ſons in the 
Muſes, and held him in equal 


eſteem with Mr. Cartwright, of 


whom J have before made mention. 

Randolph's turn, in his drama- 
tic works, 1s entirely to comedy ; 
his language is elegant, and his 
ſentiments are juſt and forcible. 
His characters are, for the moſt 
part, ſtrongly drawn, and his ſatire 
well choſen and poignant. In 
ſhort, it were to be wiſhed, that 


ſome writer of merit would endea- 


your at the raiſing him out of the 
obſcurity in which his writings at 

reſent ſeem buried, by altering 

is pieces, ſo as to render them fit 
for the preſent ſtage, or at the 
leaſt giving the world a correct and 
critical edition of them. 


W 


The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him, of which the firſt five 
were publiſhed after his death by 
his brother Mr. Thomas Ran- 
dolph, of Chriſt-Church College, 
Oxford, are the following, viz. 


. 


RA 

1. Ariſiipus. C. 4to. 1630. 

2. Conceited Pedlar. Farce, 4tos 
1630. | 

3. Jealous Lovers, C. 4to. 1632. 

4. Mujes' Looking-Glaſs. C. 4to. 
1638. 

5. Amyntas, Paſt. 4to. 1638. 
6. Hey for Honey, Down with 
Knavery, C. 4to. 1651. | 

In the books of the Stationers? 
Company, 2gth. of June, 1660, is 
m_y 7 TY 

The Prodigal Scholar, Com. By 
Thomas Randall. 

The fourth of theſe has, within 
a few years paſt, been revived at 
Covent-Garden theatre, and is re- 
printed in Dodſley's Collection of 
Old Plays. It 1s probable that, 
had a length of days been permit- 
ted to this author, he would have 
produced many more valuable 
pieces, ſome of which might have 
become brilliant ornaments to the 
Engliſh ſtage; but, alas! at the 


very time when he was attaining - 


the prime of life, at the very time 
when genius was beginning to be 
tempered by judgment, and fancy 
to be moderated by experience, at 
the very time, 1n a word, when the 
moſt ſanguine expectations were 
raiſed of a future harveſt of luxu- 
riant fruit, this flouriſhing bloſſom 
was cropped by the envious hand 
of death. In ſhort, according to 
Wood, being too like the genera- 
lity of men of abilities, fomewhat 
addicted to libertine indulgences, 
and, in conſequence ef keeping 
too much company, and running 
into faſhionable exceſſes with great- 
er freedom than his conſtitution 
could bear, he aſſiſted in ſhorten- 
ing his own days, and died be- 
fore he had completed the age of 
twenty-nine years, at the houſe of 
William Stafford, Eſq; of Blather- 
wyke in Northamptonſhire, and 
was buried, with the anceſtors of 
the family of Stafford, in an ifle 

| adjoinwg 
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adjoining to the church of that 
place, on the 17th of March 1634, 
toon after which a monument of 
white marhle was erected over his 
grave, at the charge of Sir Chriſto- 
pher (afterwards lord) Hatton, of 


Kirby, with an inſcription upon it, 


in Latin and Engliſh verſe, written 
by our author's intimate friend 
Peter Hauſted, of whom I have 
before had occaſion to make men- 
tion, and give ſome account of in 
his proper place. 3 
RasTALL, Join. Was born 
in London, and educated at the 
univerſity of Oxford. Returning 
to his native place, he ſet up the 
trade of printing, which was then. 
eſleemed a profeſſion not unworthy 
of a ſcholar, or man of letters. 
He was very intimate in the family 
of Sir Thomas More, whoſe ſitter, 
Elizabeth, he married, and was 
extremely zealous for the Catholic 
cauſe, and a great hater of the 
proceedings of king Henry VIII. 
Fox ſays, our author was converted 
by John Frith. He died at Lon- 
don in 1536, having, according to 
Wood, beiides other works, written 
A new Interlude, and à mery, 
& of the Nature of the 1111 Elements, 
* declaringe many proper Points of 
* Phy!ofepby, naturall, aud dyvers 
15 Fraunge Lands, &c.” 4t0. From 
internal circumſtances it ſeems to 
have been printed about 1510, 
RAVENSCROFT, EDWARD. 
This writer, or rather compiler of 
plays, lived in the reigns of Charles 
IT. and his two ſucceſſors, He was 
deſcended from the family of the 
Raveaſcrofts, in Flintſhire ; a fa- 
mily, as he himſelf in a dedication 
aſſeris, ſo ancient, that, when 
William the Conqueror came into 


England, one of his nobles mar- 


ried into it. He was ſome time a 
member of the Middle Temple, 
but, looking on the dry ſtudy of 
the law as greatly beneath the at- 
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tention of a man of genus, quitted 
it, for the pleaſure of ranging in 
the more flowery fields of poetry: 
but here again he ſeemed averſe to 
labour, rather chooſing to pluck 
and form noſegays oi thoſe flowers 
which had been planted by others, 
than by the cultivating of any 
untilled ſpot, to obtain a genuine 
right of inheritance in the product 
of his own induſtry. In a word, 
be was an errant plagiary; and 
although, by boldly daring to en- 
ter the liſts, in a vigorous oppo- 
ſition to Mr. Dryden, the power 
of his antagoniit ſtamped a degree 
of diſtinction on him which he 
would never otherwiſe have ob- 
tained; yet it is, perhaps, the only 
claim he can properly lay to pub- 
lic notice; and Mr. Dryden might, 
with great propriety, have retort- 
ed on him in the words of Ajax: 


Ixsk tulit Pretinm jam nunc Cer- 
ft.aminis lmjus, N 
Jui. cum viclus erit, Mecun 
' certaſſe feretur. 


Mr. Ravenſc'oit's dramatic pieces 
are twelve in number, and are as 


follow: | 


1. Mamamouchi. C. 4t0. 1672. 
2. Careliſi Lovers, C. to. 1673. 
3. Scaramouch, a Philoſopher, &C. 
©. 410.4677 72 
7 Wrangling Lovers. C. Ato. 
1077. "4; 8 | 
5. Ming Edgar and Area. T. 
4to. 1677. 8 
6. Engliſh Lawyer, C. 4to. 1678. 
7. London Cuckolds, C. 4to. 168 2. 
8. Dame Dobſon. C. 4to. 1684. 
9. Titus Andronicus, T. 4to. 1687. 
2000 Canterbury Guefis, C. 4to. 
169 5. g wk 
= Anatomiff. C. 4to. 1697. 
12. [talian Huſband, T. 4t0.1698. 
RawLivns, Thomas, Eſq. Was 
principal engraver of the Mint, 
in the reigns both of king Charles 
the Firſt and Second, and Mg 
7 that 


nt 
that employment in 1670. He was 
intimately acquainted with moſt of 
the wits and poets of his time, and 


wrote for amuſement only, not for 


profit; for, in the preface to his 
firſt play, he thus addreſſes the 
reader. ** Take no notice of my 
* name (ſays he) for a ſecond work 
«© of this nature ſhall hardly bear 
& jt. I have no defire to be known 
& by a thread-bare-coat, having a 
* calling that will maintain it 
* woolly.” The pieces which paſs 
under his name are the following: 

I. Rebellion, T. 4to. 1640. 

2. Tom Efjence, C. 4to. 1677. 

3. Tunbridge Wells, C. 4to. 
1678. (Aſcribed to this author.) 
RRE D, Jos En. It ſeldom hap- 
pens that a ſtrict attention to buſi- 
neſs is found compatible with poe- 
tical purſuits. The preſent author 
is an example that they may be 
united. He was born at Stockton, 
in the county of Durham, about the 
year 1725, and ſucceeded his father 
in the buſineſs of a rope-maker, 
which he carried on there until 
about the year 1754, when he re- 
moved to London; and ſhortly-at- 
ter ſettled at King David's Fort, 
Ratcliffe Highway, where he ſtill 
reſides, conducting his manufac- 
tory in a very extenſive manner. 
He has written many pieces which 


dave never been acted or publiſhed, 


beſides the following: 
Lo The Superannuated Gallant. F. 


32mo. | 
2. Madrigal and Trulletia. Mock 
Trag. 8vo. 1758. 
3. The Eggel Ofice. F. 1761. 
4. Dido. T. 1766. N. P. 
5. Tom Jones. C. O. 1769. 8vo. 
RE VET, EpwARPD. Of this au- 
thor I can trace nothing farther 
than that he muſt have lived in the 
reign of king Charles II. and that 
he wrote one dramatic piece, which 
was a very haſty, and therefore pro- 
bably nota very extraordinary per- 
I 
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formance, having been begun and 


' finiſhed in a fortnight, entitled, 


The Town Shifts, 4to. 1671. 
REVYNOL PDS, JoHn. Philips men- 
tions a writer of this name as 


tranſlator of 


Probably the ſame as was pub- 
lied anonymouſly in 4to. 1628. 
Rnopes, Ricyarnp, M. D. 
This author was of a good extrac- 
tion, being the ſon of a gentleman 
of London, and probably born in 
that metropolis, though in what 


year is not apparent. He received 


the rudiments of his education in 
Weftminfter-School, from whence, 
being at that time well grounded 
in grammar, and in the practical 
part of muſic, he was tranſplanted 
to Oxford, where he became a 
ſtudent in Chriſt-Church College, 
but took only one degree in arts, 
at which time he made certain com- 

ſitions in muſic. From thence 

e went to France, and took the 
_— of doctor in phyſic at Mont- 
pellier, but, being of an unſettled 
diſpoſition, or perhaps fond of 
travel, he from thence took a jour- 
ney to Spain, where at Madrid he 
died, and was buried in the year 
1668. While he was at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, he wrote one 
play, entitled, | | 

Flora's Vagaries. C. 4to. 1670. 

RIchAR D, NATHANIEL. Of 
this author I find nothing farther 
on record than that he was of Caius 
College, Cambridge, where in 
16 34 he took the degree of LL. B. 
and, about the beginning of the 
civil war, publiſhed one dramatic 
piece, entitled, | 

Megalina the Roman Empreſs. T. 
12mo. 1640. 

RIcHARPDS, . Was the au- 
thor of one piece, acted for a bene - 
fit, called, 

The Device; or, The Marriage 
Office, C. O. 1777. N. P. 

| RicHARDSON, 


5s 5 . 


Rricnarpsown, ELIZABETAH. 
The daughter of a tradeſman 1n 
the city of London. She died of a 
conſumption in the month of Octo- 
ber 1779, a few months after the 


appearance of her only play, called, 


The Double Deception. C. 1779. 
RipER, WILLIAM. M. A. All 
J cad learn with relation to this 
author is, that he took his degree 
of maſter of arts ſome time in the 
reign of James I. and that he wrote 
one dramatic piece, entitled, 

The Tawins, C. 410. 165 5. 

It had, however, been acted as 
early as 1613. 

RivLEY, Dr. Gros TER. 

werthy Divine was deſcended col - 


biſhop of London, who was burnt 
in the reign of queen Mary. He 
was born at ſea, in the year 1702, 
on board the Glouceſter Eaſt India» 
man, 'to which circumſtance he 
was indebted for his chriſtian name. 
He received his education at Win- 
cheſter ſchool, and from thence 
was elected to a fellowſhip at New 
College, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded B. C. L. April 29, 1729. 
In thoſe two ſeminaries he cultt- 
vated an early acquaintance with 
the Muſes, and laid the foundation 
of rhoſe elegant and ſolid acquire- 
ments for which he was aſterwards 


Poet, a Hiſtorian, and a Divine. 
Dr. Ridley in his vouth was much 
addicted to theatrical performances. 
Midhurſt in Suſſex was the place 
where they were exhibited ; and 
the company of gentlemen actors 
to which he belonged, confifted 
Chiefly of his coadjutors in a tra- 
gedy hereafter mentioned. He is 
ſaid to have performed the cha- 
racters of Marc Antony, Jaffier, 
Horatio, and Moneſes, with diſ- 
tinguiſhed applauſe, a circumſtance 
that will be readily believed by 
thoſe who are no ſtrangers to his 
VOL: I. | 


This 


laterally from Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 


ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, as a 


him $001. in the 
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judicious and graceful manner of | 
ſpeaking in the pulpit, Young 
Cibber, being likewiſe a Wykeha- 


miſt, called on Dr, Ridley ſoon 


after he had been appointed 
chaplain to. the Eaſt India Com- 
pany at Poplar, and would have 
perſuaded him to quit the church 
for the ſtage, obſerving that it 
uſually paid the larger falaries of 
the two, For great part of his life 
he had no other preferment than 
the ſmall college living of Weſtow 
in Norfolk, and the donative of 
Poplar in Middleſex, where he re- 
ſided. To theſe his college add- 
ed, ſome years after, the donative 
of Romford, in Eſſex. Between 
thoſe two places the curricle of 
his life had (as he expreſſed it) 
rolled for ſome time almoſt per- 
petually upon poſt-chaiſe Wheels, 


and left him not time for even 


the proper ſtudies of c2conomy, or 
the neceſſary ones of his profeiſion. 
Yet in this obſcure ſituation he 
remained in poſſeſſion of, and con- 
tent with, domeſtic happineſs; 
and was honoured with the inti- 
mate friendſhip of ſome who were 
not leſs diſtinguiſhed for learning 
than for worth: among theſe, it 
may be ſufficient to mention Mr. 
Chriſtopher Pitt, Mr. Spence, and 
Dr. Berriman. To the laſt of 
theſe he was curate and executor. 
In 1756 he declined an offer of go- 
ing to Ireland as firſt chaplain to 
the duke of Bedford; in return for 
which he was to have had the 
choice of promotion, either at 
Chriſt-Church, Canterbury, Welt- 
minſter, or Windſor. His mo- 
deſty inducing him to leave the 
choice of theſe to his patron, the 
conſequence was that he obtained no 


- one of them ail. In 1763, he pub- 
| liſhed the © Life of biſhop Ridley, 


in quarto, by ſubſcription, and 
cleared by it as much as bought 
public funds. 
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In the latter part of his life he 


had the misfortune to loſe both 
his ſons, each of them a youth of 


abilities. The elder, James, was au- 


thor of The Tales of the Genii,“ 


and ſome other literary perform 


ances. Thomas, the younger, was 


ſent by the Eaſt India Company 


as a writer to Madraſs, where he 
was no ſooner ſettled/ than he died 
of the ſmall-pox. In 1765, Dr. 
Ridley publiſh 

Philips's Life of Cardinal Pole;” 
and in 1768, in reward for his 
labours in this controverſy and in 
another which The Con/;/fonat pro- 
duced, he was preſented by arch- 
biſhop Secker to a golden prebend 
in the cathedral church of Saliſ- 


bury (an option), the only reward 


he received from the great, during 
a long, ufeful, and laborious life, 
devoted to. the duties of his func- 
tion. At length, worn out with 


infirmities, he departed this life 


in 1774, leaving a widow and four 
daughters, of whom the only mar- 
ried one (Mrs. Evans) has pub- 
liſhed a novel in two volumes. 
He was buried at Poplar; and the 
following epitaph, written by Dr. 


Lowth, biſhop of London, is in- 


ſcribed upon his monument: 


. 
GL@STERUS RIDLEY, 
Vir optimus, integerrimus; 
© Verbi Divini Miniſter 
Peritus, fidelis, indefeſſus: 
Ab Academia Oxonienſi 
Pro meritis, et præter ordinem, 
In facra Theologia Doctoratu inſiguitus. 
N Poeta natus, 

Oratoriz facuitati impenſius ſtuduit. 
Quam fuerat in concionando facundus, 
Plurimorum animis diu infidebir ; 
Quam varia eruditione inſtructus, 
Scripta ipfius ſemper teſtabuntur. 
Obiit tertia die menſis Novembris, 


A. D. 1774, {Etatis 72. 


Two poems by Dr. Ridley, one 
ſtyled “ Jovi Eleutherio, or an 
« Offering to Liberty,” the other 
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wrote an act, on a plan 
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called © Pſyche,” are in the third 
volume of Dodfley's Collection. 
The ſequel of the latter poem, 
entitled © Melampus,” is ſtill un- 
publiſhed, and in the hands of his 
family. His claim to a place in 
this work arifes from the following 
dramatic performances yet remain- 
ing in MS, viz, a 

I. Jugurtba. F. | 

2. The Fruitleſs Redreſ5, T. 

This play was written- during 


.a vacation in 1728, and was the 


joint production of Dr. Ridley 
and four friends, viz. Mr. Thomas 
Fletcher, afterwards bimhop of 
Kildare, Mr, Eyre, Mr. Morriſon, 
and Mr, Jennens, each of whom 
revi- 
ouſly concerted. When they deli- 
vered in their ſeveral proportions, 
at their meeting in the winter, few 
readers would have known that the 
whole was not the production of z 
ſingle hand. This tragedy was of- 
fered to Mr. Wilks, but never acted, 
RITWISE, Jo N. Was fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, in 
1507, and maſter of St. Paul's 
ſchool in 1522. He compiled one 
play out of Virgil, which was acted 
before Cardinal Wolſey with great 
applauſe, and is called, | 
(dds 1. | | 

RivERs, Mr. This author was 
a Jeſutt, who lived, I believe, in 
the reign of James I. and wrote 
one play, entitled, 

The Traytor. T. 4to. 1635. 
which, I imagine, was never acted 
in its original form; but, falling. 
into the hands of Mr. James Shir- 
ley, he, with very conſiderable al- 
terations and improvements of his 
own, brought it on the ſtage, and 
publiſhed it among his own works. 


Mr. Rivers compoſed this piece 


while he was in. confinement in 
Newgate, on account of ſome po- 
litical and religious concerns, in 
which priſon he died, It was af- 

0 | terwards, 
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terwards, viz. in 1692, revived 
with ſucceſs; and after that again, 
with ſome alterations, by Mr. 
Chriſtopher Bullock; the comedian. 
RoBE, J. Of this lady I can 
learn no account. She wrote one 
play, called, | 
Fhe Fatal Legacy. T. vo. 1723. 
KRozkkRrs, Miſs. This lady is 
equally unknown. She is, ſaid to be 
the author of a play not acted, called, 
» Malcolm, T. 8vo. 1779. 
 RoBinson, Mr. —, A gen- 
tleman, we believe; ſtill living at 
Kendal, in Weſtmorland. In his 
youth he wrote one piece, called, 
The [ntriguing Millivers and Al. 
toruies Clerks, Mock Trag. 12mo. 
173%. | 
RoBINSONF; MARIA. This 
lady is a native of Briſtol, and 
the daughter of a merchant there. 
Her father at one period of his 
life was in circumitances which 


promiſed our authoreſs a more 


reſpectable ſituation than that in 
which the is at preſent diftinguiſh- 
ed. She was educated by miſs 
Hannah More, whoſe name we 


have already mentioned in the pre- 


ſent work, under whom ſhe made 
a conſiderable proficiency in the 
elegant accompliſhments of her 
{ex. About the time that ſhe had 
nniſhed her education, the misfor- 
tines of her father commenced. 
He failed in his buſineſs, and dy- 
ing ſoon after, left our authoreſs to- 
tally unprovided for. The beauty 
of her face, the elegance of her 
figure, and her taſte for. poetry and 
muſic, naturally pointed out the 
ſtage as à reſource from the diſ- 
treſſes in which ſhe had become 
lavolved. She was accordingly re- 
commended to Mr. Garrick, Who 
e her firſt appearance to 
e in the character of Cordelia; 
but before the night fixed upon 
for her performance, ſhe beeame 
acquainted with Mr. Robinſon, 
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then a young lawyer, who pres 
vailed upon her to marry him, 
and relinquiſh her deſign of ap- 
pearing on the ſtage. A union 
which had for its foundation paſ- 
ſion, poverty, and extravagance, was 
not likely to produce any happy 


effects. Difipation and improvi- 


dence ſoon reduced them to great 
difficulties, which ſuggeſted a 
return to the former icheme of 


her devoting herſelf to the ſtage. 


She accordingly appeared 1n the 
part of Juliet at Drury-Lane, and, 
improving in her profeſſion, ſoon 
became a favourite with the pub - 
lic. At the concluſion of the ſeaſon 


which began in 1779, ſhe quitted 


the ſtage, and at preſent lives with 
ber huſband in a ſtate of ignomi- 
nious ſplendor, which they have no 
apparent and conſequently no re- 
putable means to ſupport. . She 
has written many copies of verſes, 
and one drama acted at her benefit 
the zoth of April 1778, called, 

The Lucky Eſcape. M. F. 1778. 
T lie ſopgs only printed. 

RookRSs, Rich ARD. This au- 
thor is better known as an officer 
in the army, wherein he acquired 
the commiſſion of a major, than by 
any of his literary productions. 
His name is frequently to be met 


with during the courſe of the laſt 


war in North-America. He pub- 
liſhed a book containing an ac- 
count of his ſeveral campaigns, 
and a deſcription of the Britiſn co- 
lonies in that part of the globe. 
His claim to a place in this work 
ariſes from one perlormance, en- 

titled, ; 

Ponteach; or, The Savages of 
America. T. 8vo. 1769. 

Rourr, RIchARD. Of this au- 
thor were we enabled to furniſh a 
circumſtantial account, we ſhould 
ſcarce receive the thanks of our 
readers; for what entertainment is 
there in the detail of a life made 
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up of literary expedients, and 
tranſitions from one degree of ne- 
ceſſity to another? Mr. Rolt was 
remotely allied to the family of 
Ambroſe Philips, but had no learn- 
ed education, ſo that the firit poſt 


in which we find him, was that of 


hackney. writer to an attorney. 
He was always indeed a poor low 
creature, and conſequently his 
Chief connections were among peo- 
ple of the ſame deſcription. He 
married, however, ſome relation of 
Dr. Percy, the preſent dean of 
Carliſle, and afterwards became a 
drudge to bookſellers as often as 
they would truſt him with em- 
ployment. As a ſpecimen of his 
integrity, he once went over to 
Ireland, where he publiſhed Dr. 
Akenſide' s Pleaſures of Imagination, 
as his own work, and under his 
own name. As a mark of his pru- 
dence, be engaged, in concert with 
Chriſtopher Smart, in 1756, to 
write a periodical 3 call 
ed, The Univerjal ¶iſitor, for one 
Gardener a publiſher, on. the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary condi- 
tions. Our author and his ccad- 
jutor were to divide a third of 
the profits ariſing from its fale, 
they on their part ſigning an agree- 
ment to the following purpoſe : 
„ That they would engage in no 
„ intermediate undertaking what - 
* ever, and that this contract 
& ſhould remain in force for the 
„term of ninety- nine years.“ 
Never ſurely did rapacious avarice 
dictate a more unreaſonable bargain, 
or ſubmiſſive poverty place itſelf in 
a more humiliating ſituation. Had 
we not received theſe anecdotes 
from a gentleman whoſe memory 
and whoſe veracity we cannot diſ- 
truſt, a compact ſo abſurd on all 
fides could hardly have obtained 


belief. Mr. Rolt was likewiſe em- 


ployed with Smart in ſome thea- 
trical enterprize, at the little thea- 
tre in the Hay-Market. He was 
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afterwards ſaid to have joined with 


Shuter in a ſcheme of the hike na- 
ture. This circumſtance indeed 
is recorded by Churchill, in one 
of the later editions of his Roſciad: 


«« Secret as night, with Rolls ex- 
5 eee aid, 
„The plan of future operations 
5 


Thus is Rolt in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Immortality as the pieces of 
Churchill can confer; yet as their 
ſubjects were of a temporary kind, 
they have already loſt their conſe- 
quence, for the ſuperſtructure will 
not ſurvive the foundation. Ex- 
cept in the Ro/czad, the heroes of 
which our ſatiriſt had made his 
peculiar ſtudy, he rather owed his 
ſucceſs to party - prejudice than 
power of thovght, or force of ex- 
prefion, When in his N:, bt he 
undertook a general theme, he was 
not to be dittinguiſned from the 
common tribe of verſifiers. Even 
though he had engaged Vice on his 
fide, 1t was long before this poem 
reached a ſecond edition. To 
conclude, our author Rolt expired 
about the year 1773, as he had 
lived, in miſery, leavin g one daugh- 
ter behind him, who like her fa- 
ther 15 no favourite of fortune, and 
has ill health ſuperadded to her 
other manifold diſtreſſes. He is 
the author of, 

1. Eliza, O. 8vo. 1754. 

2. The Royal Shepherd, O. 8v0. 
1703. 

Almena, O. 8vo. 1764. 

Rooms, EDpwWARD. This au- 
thor was the ſon of an undertaker 
for funerals in Fleetſtreet, and was 
brought up to the law. In wm 
notes to the Dunciad, b. z. 1. 
where he is introduced, he is Lid 
to have been a virulent party 
writer, and to have offended Mr. 
Pope by ſome papers, called, Pas- 
guin, wherein that gentleman was 
repreſented as guilty of malevo ent 

practices 
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practices with a great man-(biſhop 


Atterbury), then under the proſe- 
cution of parliament. By the fol- 
lowinz epigram, he appears to 
have been more fortunate in con- 
verſation than in writing: 


* You aſk why Roome diverts 
+ you with his jokes, 
« Yet if he writes, 1s dull as 
V other folks, 


“% You wender at it his, fir, is 


c the caſe, 
« The jeſt is loſt unleſs he prints 
| „ his face.” | 


Mr. Roome, the 18th of October, 
1728, ſucceeded his friend Hor- 
neck as ſollicitor to the treaſury, 
and died the 1oth of December 
1729. After his death one piece 
by him, in which he received ſome 
aſſiſtance from the celebrated Sir 
William Yonge, was brought on 
the ſtage. It was called, 

The Fovial Crew, C. O. 8vo. 
174. | | 

"Tit performance with further 
alterations was revived and acted 
within a few years at Co:tent-Gar- 
den with amazing ſucceſs, 

Rowe, NicuoLas, Eſq; ſon to 
John Rowe, Eſq; ſerjeant at law, 
was born at Little Berk ford, in 
Bedfordſhire, anne 1673. His edu- 
cation was begun at a private ſe- 
minary in Highgate, from whence 
he was removed to Weltminiter- 
ſchool, where he was perfected 
in claſſical literature under doctor 
Buſby, His father deſigning him 
for his own profeſſion, entered him, 
at 16 years of age, a ſtudent of the 
Middle Temple. He ſoon made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the law, 
and might have made a figure in 
that profeſſion, if the love of poe- 
try and the Belles Lettres had not 
too much attracted his attention. 


At the age of 25 he wrote his firſt 


tragedy, The Ambitious Sicp-Mother; 
the great ſucceſs of which made 
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him entirely lay aſide all thoughts 
of the law. Rowe 1s chiefly to be 


conſidered (as Dr. Johnſon ob- 


ſerves) in the light of a tragic 
writer and a tranſlator, In his at- 
tempt at comedy he failed ſo ig- 
nominiouſly, that his Bieter is not 
inſerted in his works; and his oc- 
caſional poems and ſhort compo- 
fitions are rarely worthy of either 
praiſe or cenſure; for they ſeem 
the caſual ſports of a mind ſeeking 
rather to amuſe its leiſure than to 
exerciſe its powers. 

In the conſtruction of his dra- 


mas there is not much art; he is 


not a nice obſerver of the unities. 
He extends time and varies place 
as his convenience requires. To 
vary the place is not (in the opi- 
nion of the learned critic from 
whom theſe obſervations are bor- 
rowed) any violation of nature, if 
the change be made between the 
acts; for it is no leſs eaſy for the 
ſpectator to ſuppoſe himſelf at 
Athens in the ſecond act, than at 
Thebes in the firſt; but to change 
the ſcene as is done by Rowe in 
the middle of an act, is to add more 
acts to the play, ſince an act is ſo 
much of the buſineſs as is tranſ- 
acted without interruption. Rowe, 
by this licence, cafily extricates 
himſelf from difficulties ; as in lady 
Fane Gray, when we have been ter- 
rified with all the dreadful pomp 
of public execution, and are won- 
dering how the heroine or the poet 
will proceed, no ſooner has Jane 
pronounced ſome prophetic rhimes, 
than—paſs and be gone—the ſcene 
cloſes, and Pembroke and Gardiner 
are turned out upon the ſtage. 

I know not (fays Dr. Johnſon), 
that there can be found in his plays 
any deep ſearch into nature, any 
accurate diſcriminations of kindred 
qualities, or nice diſplay of paſ- 


ſion in its progreſs ; all is general 


and undefined, Nor does he much 
B b 3 intereſt 
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intereſt or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shore, who is always 
ſeen and heard with pity. Alicia 
is a character of empty noiſe, with 
no reſemblance to real ſorrow or 
to natural madneſs. 

Whence then has Rowe his re- 
putation ? From the reaſonableneſs 
and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, 
from the elegance of his diction, 

and the ſuavity of his verſe. He 
ſeldom moves either pity or terror, 
but he often elevates the ſenti- 
ments; he ſeldom pierces the 
breaſt, but he always delights the 
ear. and often i improves the under- 
ſtanding. Being a great admirer 
of Shakipeare, he gave the public 


an edition of his plays; to which 


e prefixed an account of that 
great man's life, But the moſt 


conſiderable of Mr. Rowe's per- 


formances, was a tranſlation o 
LTucans Pharſalia, which he juſt 
lived to finiſh, but not to publiſh ; 3 
for it did not appear in print till 
ten years after his death. 


His attachment to the Muſes, 


however, did not entirely unfic 
him for buſineſs; for when the 
duke of Queenſbury was ſecretary 


of ſtate, he made Mr. Rowe his 


under-ſecretary for public affairs: 

but, after the duke's death, the 
avenues to his preferment being 
ſtopped, he paſſed his time in. re- 
tirement during the reſt of queen 
Anne's reign. On the acceſſion 
of George I. he was made poet 
Jaureat, and one of the land ſur- 
veyors of the cuſtoms in the port 
of London. He was alſo clerk of 
the council to the prince of Wales, 
and the lord chancellor Parker 
made him his ſecretary for the pre- 
ſentations; but he did not long 
enjoy theſe promotions, for he 


died Dec. 6, 1918, in the 45th 


year of his age. His dramatic 
| * are, 
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N The Ambitious Step- Mother. 
T. 4to. 1700. 


2. Tamerlane. T. 4to. 1702. 
3. Fair Penitent. T. 4to, 1703. 
4. The Biter. C. 4to. 1705. 

5. Ubyſes. T. 410. 1700. 

6. Royal Convert, T. 4to. 1708. 

7. Fane Shore. 6 470. N. D. 
(1915) | 
8. Lady Jane Grey. T. | har 

171.6. 
The fourth piece did not meet 
with the ſame ſuccels as his trege- 
dies; for his genius by no means 
ſuited the Comic Muſe. 

Mr. Rowe was twice married, 
had a ſon by his firlt wife, and a 
daughter by his ſecond, | 

He was a handſome, gentecl 
man ; and his mind was as ami- 
able as his perſon, He lived. be- 
loved, and at his death had the 
honour to be Jamented by Mr. 
Pope, in an epitaph which 1s print- 
ed in Pope's works, although it 
was not affixed on Mr. Rowe's 
monument, in Weliminſter-Abbey, 
where he was interred in the poet's 
corner, oppoſite to Chaucer. 

RowLEY, SAMUEL. This gen- 
tleman lived in the reign of James J. 
and conſequently was contempora- 
ry with another Writer of the fame 
name, of whom | ſhall give an 
account in the next article; but, 
whether he was any way related 
to him, is not apparent. He ſtiles 
himſelf” ſervant to the prince. of 
Wales, but we know not what 
place he enjoyed under his royal, 
highneſs. There are two plays 
printed as his, the titles of which 


are, 
I. Wben You fee me You know ne. 


Hiſt, Play. to, 162 Is 
2. Noble Spanifp Soldier. T. 4to. 
1634. N 


Kowrzr, WIILIau. Who 
ſtands in the third claſs of drama- 
tic writers, lived in the reign of 

5 ES king 
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king James I. and was one of the 


company of players belonging to 
the prince of Wales. The parts 
which he uſed to perform were 
. chiefly comic ones. There are 
few particylars preſerved in regard 


to him, more than his cloſe in- 


timacy and connection with all the 
principal wits and poetical ge- 
niuſes of that age, by whom he 
was well beloved, and with ſome 


of whom he joined in their wri- 


tings. Wood and Meres, if they 
mean the ſame perſon, which is 
not likely, ſtyle him“ the orna- 
ment for wit and ingenuity of 
„ Pembroke-Hall, in Cambridge.” 
In a word, he was a very great 
bene factor to the Engliſh ſtage, 
having, excluſive of his aid lent to 
Middieton, Day, Heywood, Web- 


ſter, &c. left us five plays of his 
Webſter. .4to. 1661. 


. own compoſing, and one in whieh 


even the immortal Shakefpeare's _ 


name is afhxed as affording him 
ſome affiltance. Their titles are 
as tollow, 


1. Nezwv Waorder, a Woman never . 


Thomas Heywood. 4to. 1665. 


C. e 1032. 


e 


2. Ali's % by Lu. T. 4to. 
| All 1 can difcover concerning this 


1633. | | 
3. Match at Midnight, C. 4to. 
1633 D.. 5 
4. Shoemaker is a Gentleman. C. 
4t0. 1638. 
3. Birth of Merlin. T. C. 4to. 
166. 


4to 1658. 


He alſo wrote ſive plays which 
mwmaſter at Iſlington, As the fol- 


are not printed, but were entered 
in the books of the Stationers? 
Company, gth'of September, 1653, 


and 29th of June, 1660. They 


are entitled, | 

1. The Fool «without Book. 
2. 4 Knave in print; or, One 
1 


for another, | 
3. The None ſuch. 

4. The Book of the four 

vie Loves, | 


I 


Bonoura· 


Rv 


5. The Parliament of Lowe. 

Of theſe the three laſt were de- 
ſtroyed by Mr. Waiburton's ſer- 
van, 

The plays in which he was con- 
cerned with others (but, not hav- 
ing the principal hand, are not 


aſcribed to him), are the follow- 


ing, to which I have added each 
author's name who joined with 


him. 


I. Travels of the three Engliſh 
Brothers, John Day and George 


2. Fair Quarrei. C. Thomas 
Middleton. 4to. 1617. 
3. Changling, T. Thomas Mid- 
dleton. 4to. 1653, 

4. Old Law. T. C. Philip 
Maſſinger and Thomas Middleton. 


Wilkins. 4.0. 1607. 


. 4to, 1656. 


5. Cure for a Cuckold, C. John 


6. Thracian Wonder, C. FH. 
John Webſter, 4to. 1661, 
7. Spaniſh Gig. C. Thomas 


Middleton. 4to. 1663. | 


C. 
A. M. 


8. Fortune by Land and Sea. 
RuccLEs, GEORGE, 


writer 15, that he belonged to Clare- 
Hall, Cambridge, and was author 


of a very celebrated and very hu- 


morous Latin play, which was 
ated at that univerſity before 


HE _ king James I. on the . 8th of 
6. With of Edmonlon. T. C. 


March, 1614, entitled, 
Bnoramus. C. 12mo, 1630. 
RuLE, JohN, M. A. A ichool- 


lowing piece was acted by his pu- 


pils at their breaking- up, it is 


probable he was the author of it. 
It is entitled, 

The Agreeable Surprixe. C. 1 2mo. 
1766. | 


RuTTER, Jos ER. This au- 


thor lived in the reign of king 
Charles I. and was a dependent on 
the family of Edward earl of 

B b 4 | 


Dorlge, 


„ 
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Dorſet, lord chamberlain to the 
queen, being tutor to his ſon. At 
the command of his patron, be 
undertook a tranſlation of the firſt 
part of the Cid, from the French 
of Corneille, which, when executed, 


was ſo well approved of by the 


king, to whom it was ſhewn, that, 
at his majeſty's own deſire, the 


ſecond part of the ſame piece was 
put into Mr. Rutter's hands, with 


an injunction to tranſlate it, which 


he immediately obeyed, He be- 


ſides wrote one original dramatic 
piece, ſo that. the. works of this 
kind, which he has lett behind him, 
are, 8 a 
1. Shepherds Holiday. T. C. Paſt, 
o 

2. Cid. T. C. in two parts. 


12zmo. 1637 and 1640. 


Ryan, Lacy. This gentle- 


man, though generally, I believe, 


eſteemed a native of Ireland, was 
born in the pariſh of St. Margaret, 
Weſtminſter, about the year 1694. 


Ille was the ſon of Mr. Daniel 


Ryan a taylor, and had his edu- 


cation at St. Paul's School, after 


ſtage prevailing, by the friendſhip 
of Sir Richard Steele he was in- 


company 1710, and was taken 


which it was intended to bring 
him up to the law, for which pur- 
pole he was a ſhort time with Mr. 
Lacy, an attorney, his godfather, 
He had once ſome thoughts of 
going to the Eaſt-Indies with his 
brother (who died there 1719); 
but a ſtronger propenſity to the 


troduced into the Hay-Market 


- conſiderable notice of in the part 
of Marcus in Cato during the firſt 
- Tun of that play in 1712, though 
. then but eighteen years of age. 


He from that time increaſed in 


favour, aroſe to a very conſpi- 
rank in his profeſſion, © 


CUOUS 


and conſtantly maintained a very 
uſeful and even important caſt of 


parts, both in tragedy and comedy. 


a - 
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In his perſon he was genteel and 
well made; his judgment was cri- 
tical and correct; his underſtand- 
ing of an author's ſenſe moſt ac- 


curately juſt, and his emphaſis, or 


manner of pointing out that ſenſe 
to the audience, ever conſtantly 
true, even to a muſical exactneſs. 
His feelings were flrong, and no- 
thing could give more honourab'e 
evidence of his powers as an ac-— 


tor, than the ſympathy to thoſe 
- ſenſations, which was ever ap- 


parent in the audience when he 
thought proper to make them feel 


with him. 


Yet, ſo many are the requiſites 
that ſhould go to the forming a 
capital actor, ſomewhat ſo very 
near 'abſojute perfection is ex- 


pected in thoſe who are to convey 


to us the idea, at times, of even 
more than mortality, that, with all 


the above-mentioned great quali- 


ties, this gentleman was ſtill exclud- 
ed from the liſt of firſt- rate perform- 
ers, by a deficiency in only one 
article, viz. that of voice. | 
It is probable that Mr. Ryan's 
voice might not naturally have 


been a very good one, as the ca- 


dence of it ſeemed always inclina- 


ble to a ſharp ſhrill treble ; but an 


unlucky fray with ſome watermen, 
at the very eariieſt part of his 
theatrical life, in which he re- 
ceived a blow on the noſe, which” 
turned that feature a little out of 
its place, though not ſo much as 
to occaſion any deformity, made 
an alteration in his voice alſo, by 
no mears to its advantage; yet 
fill it continued not diſguliing, 
till, ſeveral years afterwards, being 
attacked ia the ſtreet by ſome rut- 
fians, who, as it appeared. after- 
wards, miſtook him for ſome other 
rſon, he received a brace of 
piſtol-bullets in his mouth, which 
broke ſome part of his jaw, and 
prevented his being able to per- 
| form 
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form at all for a long time after - 
wards; and though he did at 
length recover from the hurt, yet 
his voice ever retained a Fre- 
mulum or quaver, when drawn out 
to any length, which rendered 
his manner very particular, and, 
by being extremely eaſy to imt- 
tate, laid him much more open to 
the powers of mimickry and r1- 
dicule, than he would otherwiſe 
have been, Notwithſtanding this, 
however, by being always ex- 
tremely perfe& in the words of 
bis author, and juſt in the ipeak- 
ing of them, added to the ſenſi- 
bility I before mentioned, an ex- 
act propriety in dreſs, and an eaſe 
and gentility of deportment on the 
ſtage, he remained even to the laſt 
a very deſerved favourite with 
many; which, moreover, his ami- 
able character in private hte did 
not a little contribute to. And a 
very ſtriking inſtance of the per- 
ſonal eſteem he was held in by 
the public, ſhewed itfelf on oc- 
cahon of the accident I related 
above, at which time his late royal 
highneſs, Frederick prince of 
Wales, contributed a very hand- 
ſome preſent to make him ſome 
amends for the injury he muſt re- 
ceive from being out of employ- 
ment; and ſeveral of the nobility 
and gentry followed the laudable 
example fet them by hishigh- 
neſs. | | 
The following anecdote will 
ſerve to ſhow that the profeſſion of 
an actor is not always without ſe- 
rious inconvenience, and perhaps 
will diſplay the character of a 
manager in no very amiablepoint of 
view. Between the years 1740 and 
1750 a favourite nephew of poor 
Ryan died, and was to be interred 
at Poplar near London. The ſur- 
vivor petitioned Rich to be ex- 
cuſed from playing on that night; 
but the tyrant was inexorable. 
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The funeral therefore was ap- 
pointed at an early hour, that ſuf- 
hcient time might be gained for 
our author's return to the theatre. 


 Unluckily, however, the under- 


takers were ſo dilatory, that the 
mourner could only attend the re- 
mains of the deceaſed as far as the 


chapel door, where he dropped a 


ſilent tear over them, that will long 
be remembered by the ſpectators 
of this diſtreſsful occurrence. 
The friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and his great theatri- 
cal contemporary Mr. Quin, is 
well known to have been invio- 
lable, and reflects honour to them 
both. That valuable and juſtly- 
admired veteran of the Engliſh 
age, even when he had quitted it 
as to general performance, did, 
for ſome vears afterwards, make 
an annual appearance in his fa- 


vourite character of Sir John Fal- 


ſtaff, for the benefit of his friend 
Mr. Ryan; and when, at laſt, he 


prudently declined hazarding any 


longer that reputation which he 
had in ſo many hardy campaigns 
nobly purchaſed, by adventuring 


into the field under the diſad- 
vantages of age and infirmity, yet, 


even then, in the ſervice of that 


friend, he continued to exert him- 
ſelf; and, when his perſon could 
no longer avail him, he, to ſpeak 
in Falſtaff's language, 26d his cre- 
dit; yea, and ſo usd it. — that he 
has been known, by his intereſt 
with the nobility and gentry, to 
have diſpoſed, in the rooms of 
Bath, among perſons who could 
very few of them be preſent at the 
play, as many tickets for Mr. 
Ryan's benefit as have amounted 
to an hundred guineas. : 

Indeed, all Mr. Ryan's connec- 
tions were ſuch as ſerved to ſhow 
how far he preferred the ſociety of 
worthy men to that of more faſhion- 
able characters. He is known to 
: have 
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have been a great walker; and 
when he medicated a ſally of un- 
uſual length, as often as he could 
be would prevail on the late Mr. 
Gibſon of Covent Garden theatre 


to be his companion, But much 
Exerciſe not exactly ſuiting the diſ- 
poſition and rotundity of this gen- 
tleman, (who choſe a book and 
his eaſe before a ſtock of health 
Purchaſed at the rate of ſuch un- 
merciful agitation), he was rarely 
to be tempted further than the out- 
ſkirts of London, Were it our 
taſk to deſcribe Mr. Gibſon as an 
actor, juſtice would compel us to 


allow that his mode of utterance 


(an habitual defect) threw every 
line he pronounced, as Timon ſays, 
* into ſtrong ſhudders and im- 
*© mortal agues.” Yet we ſhould 
likewiſe add, that he was never 
abfurd or ridiculous in his deport- 
ment, unleſs when driven by the 


taſteleſs obſtinacy of Mr. Rich 


into parts from which no man, 
however fkiltul, could eſcape with 
reputation. On this account, his 

performance of Aer, in the tragedy 
of Droclkfian, would have forced a 


Jaugh from the tartured regicide 


Expiring on a wheel, But, 


— cur inficiatus honora 
Arcuerim fama ? 


In a few characters of age and 
ſimplicity, he was at once natural 
and affecting. We muft likewiſe 
add, that his underſtanding was 
ſound, his reading extenſive; and 
what ſhould outweigh all other 


elogiums, his temper was benevo-. 


lent, and his integrity without a 
blemiſn. He died in the year 
1771, during one of his annual 


excurſions to Liverpool, where he 


had been long the decent manager 
'of a ſummer theatre, firlt raiſed 
into conſequence by himſelf, and 
licenced at his own perſonal ſoli- 


citation. After the death of an 


1 
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intimate friend, he bequeathed his 
entire fortune, amounting to up- 
wards of eight thouſand pounds, 
which his prudence had accumu- 
lated, to the poor of the town al- 
ready mentioned, His tomb in 


one of the churches there, is mark- 


ed by a few of Mr. Garrick's lines 
but the worth of the / 
might have entitled him even ta 
the laſting honour which an epitaph 
by Dr. Johnſon would certainly 
have conferred. —Perhaps, on fu- 
ture enquiry, Mr, Gibſon will 
take his place in this work as the 
author, at leaſt as the alterer of 
ſome dramatic performance, Yet 
there may be readers ſingular 
enough to think that his good 
qualities alone were ſufficient to 
authorize our notice of him in 
theſe contracted annals gf the ſtage, 


and under the article appropriated 


to his friend Mr. Ryan, who. at 
length, in the 68th year of a bfe, 
fifty years of which he had ipent 
in the ſervice and entertainment o! 
the publick, paid the great debt ta 
nature at Bath, to which place he 
had retired for his health the 15th 
of Auguſt, 1760. | 
What entitles him to a nich in 


this work is, his having given to 


the ſtage a little dramatic piece of 
one Act, entitled, 

The Cobler's Opera. 1729. 8vo. 

RyMER, Thomas, Was born 
in the North of England, and 
educated at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, but in what college I know 
not. On his ſettling -in London, 
he became a member of the ſo- 
ciety of Gray's-Inn, and, in 1692, 
ſucceeded Mr. Shadwell as hiito- 
riographer to king William III. 
He was a mau of great learning 
and a lover of poetry; but, when 
he ſets up for a critic, ſeems to 


prove that he has very few of the 


requiſites for that character; and 
was indeed almoſt totally m_ 


RY 


lified for it, by his want of can- 
dour. The ſeverities which he has 
exerted, in his view of the trage- 
dies of the laſt age, againſt the 
inimitable Shakſpeare, are ſcarce- 
ly to be forgiven, and mult ſurely 
be conſidered as a kind of ſacri- 
lege committed on the Sanctum 
Sauclorum of the Muſes, And that 
his own talents for dramatic poe- 
try were extremely inferior to thoſe 
of the perſons whoſe writings he 
has with ſo much rigour attacked, 
will be apparent to any one who 
will take the trouble of peruſing 
one play, which he has given to 
the world, entitled, | 
Edgar. Trag. 4to. 1678. | 
Bur, although I cannot ſubſcribe 
either to his fame or his judgment 
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as a poet or critic, yet it cannot 
be denied that he was a very ex- 
cellent antiquarian and hiſtorian. 
Some of his pieces relating to our 
conſtitution are remarkably good, 
and his well-known, valuable, and 
moſt uſeful work, entitled The 
Fwedera, printed in ſeventeen vo- 
lumes in folio, will ftand an ever- 
laſting monument of his worth, his 
indefatigable aſſiduity, and clear- 
neſs of judgment as an hiſtorical 
compiler. He died on the 14th 
day of December, 1713, and was 


buried in the pariſh church of St. 
Clement's Danes. 


Ryves, ELIZABETH. Is the 
author of one piece, called, 


The Prude, C. O. 8vo. 1777. 


S E : 
E. Theſe initial letters are 
Joe prefixed to a piece which ap- 
ears to have been aſcribed to 
hakſpeare, though at that time 
conſidered as an impoſition, con- 
trived with a view to promote 
the ſale of the book. Yet there 
appears a degree of inconſiſten- 
cy in the ſtory, as Shakſpeare's 
chriſtian name was too univerſally 
known to admit of any impoſition 
under falſe initials, or for any one 
to miſtake E. S. for William 
Shakeſpeare. The title of the 
piece is, 
Phillips and Winſtanley have com- 


- 
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mitted a miſtake in regard to this 
play, by attributing it to Mr. 
Thomas Goff, whole genius an 
manner of writing were as oppo- 
ſite to comedy as light to dark- 
neſs; and ſtill more ſo, if poſſible, 
to that ludicrous turn which runs 
through great part of this piece, 
and is particularly conſpicuous in 
the epiſtle dedicatory. 

S, J. We find no leſs than 
three ſeveral dramatic pieces with 
theſe initials in the title page. 


Coxeter, in conſequence of ſome _ 


lines written by Mr. Stanley, 
ſeems of opinion that the Phillis 
of Scyros was tranſlated by Sir 


Edward 


Fad 


S A. 


Edward Sherbourne, yet, as the 
initials affixed to the piece do not 
agree with that gentleman's name, 


and correſpond perfectly with that 


clined to aſcribe two of theſe to 
him. They are called, 

New Athenian Comedy. 

Phillis of Sgyros. Patt, 

Prince of Prigs Revels. C. 

S. 8. Theſe initials only ſtand 
in the title page of one play, writ- 
ten, or at leaſt printed, in the 
reign of king James I. nor do 1 
- find any known author of that 
period with whoſe name theſe let- 
ters correſpond. The play is en- 
titled, | | 

The Hongſt Lawyer, C. 4to. 
1616. 

SACKVILLE, THoMAs, LORD 
BucxuvuRsT. This noble author, 
who from a private gentieman was 
before his death advanced to a very 
high rank both in honour, fame, 
and fortune, was ſon of Richard 
Sackville, Eſq; of Buckhurſt, in 
the pariſh of Withian in Suſſex, at 
which place our author was born 
in the year 1536. His mother's 
name was Winiſred, the daughter 
of Sir John*Bruges, ſome time 
Jord mayor of London, From his 


behaviour. He received the firft 
part of his univerlity education at 

Hart Hall, Oxford, yet took no 
degree there, but removed to 
Cambridge, where he did not re- 


maſter of arts conterred on him. 
He afterwards 
a ſtudent in the Temple, and 
at an early time of life was call- 
ed to the bar. Here it was pro- 
bably that his triendſhip and 


Thomas Norton, in conjunction 
with whom he wrote a tragedy, 
entitled, 8 
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of James Shirley, I am rather in- 


childhood he was diſtinguiſhed for 
alivelineſs of wit and manlineſs of 


fide long, but had the degree of 


entered himſelf 


intimacy commenced with Mr.“ 
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Ferrex and Porreæ. 

N. D. f 2 | : « i 
It had been before ſurreptitiouſly 


Ta gro. 


printed under the title of, 


Gorboduc. 4/0. B. L. 

This piece in its origiral form, 
of which Mr. Norton wrote the 
three firſt Acts, and Mr. Sackville 


the two laſt, was performed by the 


gentlemen of the Inner Temple at 

Whitehall before queen Elizabeth, 

on the 18th of january, 1561, 

long before Shakipeare appeared 

on the fiage, and when Mr, Sack- 

ville was only in his twenty-ſixth 
car, 

Although the ſprightlineſs of 
Mr. Sackville's genius had thus 
induced him to dedicate ſome of 
his hours to poetry and pleaſure, 
yet hiſtory was his favourite ſtudy, 
more eſpecially that of his own 
country, in conſequence of which 
he had formed a defign of a kind 
of Biograpbia ill:flrium Virorum, or 
the Lives of ſeveral great Perſon- 
ages in verſ-, of which ſome ſpeci- 
mens are printed in a book pub- 
liſned in 1550, called The 1rreur 


for Magiffrates, the induction to 


which is wholly his own. 

This deſign, however, Mr. Sack- 
ville had not leiſure or opportunity 
to purſue, for his great abilities 
being diſtinguiſhed at court, he 
was called forth into ſuch a con- 
tinued connexion with public af- 
fairs, as left him no time for the 
execution of any of his literary 
plans. In the fourth and fifth 
years of queen Mary, we find his 
name on the parliamentary liſts; 
and in the fifth of queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1504, when his father was 
elected knight of the ſhire for 
Suſſex, he was returned as one of 
the members for Buckinghamſhire. 


Not long after this, however, he 


went abroad to travel, and was de- 
tained for ſome time priſoner at 
Rome; but his liberty being pro. 

Curc 
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cured him, he returned to Eng- 
land, to take poſiefiion of a very 
large inheritance, which, by his fa- 
ther's death, in 1566, devolved to 
him. | 


by the duke of Norfoik, and at 
the ſame time promoted to the 
dignity of the peerage by the title 
of Baron Buckhurſt. His lordſhip 
was of ſo profuſe a temper, that 
though his income was a very large 
one, yet his fondneſs for magni- 
ficence and expence would not per- 
mit him to live within it, and 
ſometimes ſubjected him to con- 
ſiderable inconveniencies. The 
queen's frequent admonitions on 


tnis ſubject, however, at length 


made ſome impreſſion on him, and 


induced him to become more care- 


ful of his affairs. 

In 1573; his royal miſtreſs ſent 
bim ambaſſador to Charles IX. 
king of France, to congratulate 


that prince on his marriage with 


the emperor Maximilian's. daugh- 
ter, and on other important af- 
fairs; where he was received and 
entertained with all thoſe honours 
which were due to his own merit, 
and the dignity of his ſovereign. 
In 1574, we find his name men- 
tioned as one of the peers who fat 
on the trial of Thomas Howard, 
duke of Nortolk, who was con- 
demned and executed for being 
concerned in a plot for recovering 
the liberty of Mary queen of Scots, 


at which time he was allo in the 


privy-council, He was nominated 
one of the commiſſioners for the 
trial-of that unhappy queen ber- 
ſelf, and though it does not appear 
that he was preſent at her con- 
demnation at Fotheringay Caſtle, 
yet after the confirmation of her 
ſentence he was the perſon made 
Choice of on account of, his addreſs 
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On his return, he was knighted 
in 1567, in the queen's preſence, 
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and tenderneſs of diſpoſition, to 


bear the unhappy tidings to her, 
and fee the decree pur in execu- 
tion. 

In 1567, he went ambaſſador to 
the States-General, to accommodate 
differences in regard to ſome re- 
monſtrances they had made againſt 
the conduct of the earl of Leiceſter. 
This commiſſion he executed with 
the utmoſt fidelity and honour, 
yet by it he incurred the diſplea- 


ſure of lord Burleigh, whoſe in- 


fluence with the queen occaſioned 
him not only to be recalled, but 
confined to his houſe for nine 


months. On the death of lord 


Leiceſter, however, his intereſt at 
court was renewed; he was made 
knight of the Garter, was one of 
the peers who fat on the trial, of 
the earl of Arundel, and was joig- 
ed with lord Burleigh in the pro- 
moting a peace with Spain; in 
conſequence of which a treaty was 
renewed with the States-General, 
which, as lord Burleigh then lay 
ſick, was negotiated folely by lord 
Buckhurſt; whereby the queen, 
beſides other advantages, was eaſed 
of a charge of at leaſt 120, ooo l. 


per annum; which, according to 


the value of money then, was not 
much leſs than equal to half a 
million now. 

On Dec. 17, 159r, he was, in 
conſequence of ſeveral letters from 
the queen in his favour, elected 
chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, in oppoſition to the earl of 
Eſſex, and incorporated maſter of 
arts; and on lord Burleigh's death, 
the queen, as a juſt reward for his 
merits, for the ſervice he had done 
his country, and the vaſt ſums he 
had expended, was pleaſed to con- 
ititute him 10rd high treaſurer. 

In the ſucceeding year, he was 
joined in a commiffion with Sir 
Thomas Egerton and lord 1 

or 
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for negotiating affairs with the 
ſenate, of Denmark. When the 
laſt- named nobleman and his fac- 
tion diſperſed libels againſt the 

ueen concerning the affairs of 
8 lord Buckhurũ engaged in 
her majeſty's vindication, and when 
at laſt that poor, miſguided, raſh, 
unhappy favourite was, with his 
friend Southampton, brought to 
trial, this nobleman was conſti- 
tuted lard high ſteward on the oc- 
caſion. | 

After the death of the queen, 
her ſucceſſor king James I. who, 
even before his arrival in Englaud, 
had the higheſt ſenſe of lord Buck- 
hurſt's ſervices and great abilities, 
renewed his patent for life as lord 
bigh treaſurer, and in the enſu- 
ing year created him ear] of Dor- 
ſet, and appointed him one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the of- 
fice of earl marſhal. 

He did not, however; very long 
enjoy theſe additional honours, for 
on the 19th of April, 1608, he died 
ſaddenly, at the council table 
Whitehall, and on the 26th of 
May following was interred with 

reat ſolemnity in Weſtminſter 

bbey, his funeral ſermon being 
preached by the famous Dr. Abbot, 
at that time his chaplain, but after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The ſuddenneſs of his death 
afforded ſome. little grounds for 
conjecture and ſuſpicion ; but thoſe 
were immediately put a ftop to, 
when on opening his head, the 
cauſe of his deceaſe was found to 
be a Hydrocepbalus, or little bags of 
water collected about the brain, 
which by ſudden burſting muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion the cataſtrophe 
that followed. 5 

His character as a ſtateſman and 
a man we need not ex patiate on, 
as the chronicles of our own na- 
tional affairs during his time are 


all laviſh in his praiſe, As a wri- 
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ter, (in which light, however, it is 
probable he would bave ſhone with 
ſuperior brilliance, had not matters 
of much more material importance 
ſtopped his pen) we have but tew 
remains of him left; yet, concern- 
ing what we have, I cannot better 
guide the judgment of our readers 
with reſpect to them, than by re- 
peating the character given of his 


Gorboduc, by that elegant writer 


and acknowledged judge of litera- 
ture, Sir Philip Sidney. It is,” 
ſays he, full of ſtately ſpeeches; 
++ well-ſounding phraſes, climbing 
„to the height of Seneca's file, 
and as full of notable morality; 
which it doth moſt delightfully 
* teach, and ſo obtain the very end 
« of poetry.“ | 
Wood ſays, he was buried at 
Withiam above-mentioned; but out 
antiquary is miſtaken, : 
SADLER; ANTHONY, D. D. 
This gentleman was ſon of Thomas 
Sadler, of Chilton, in Wiltſhire, 
Eſq; at which place he was born 
towards the beginning of the reign 
of James I. At ſeventeen years 
of age, viz. in the Lent Term of 
the year 1627, he was entered 
batler of St. Edmuad's-Hall, in 
Oxford, and, in 1631; was ad- 
mitted to the degree of batchelor 
of arts, and received into holy 
orders; ſoon after which he be- 
came chaplain to a gentleman in 
Hertfordſnire, his name-ſake, and 
moſt probably a relation. To- 
wards the beginning of the civil 
war he was curate of Biſhopſtoke, 
in Hampfhirce, and was afterwards 
chaplain to Letitia, dowager lady 
Paget; till at length, in the year 
1654, being preſented to the living 
of Compton Hanway, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, he was refuſed to paſs by 
the Triers, which was the occaſion 
of a troubleſome conteſt between 
him and thoſe gentlemen, Soon 
after this he was made vicar of 
Mitcham, 
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Mitcham, in Surry. But, indeed, 
he ſeems to have been a man of a 
turbulent diſpoſition, for we find 
him, in the year 16064, engaged in 
a violent quarrel with one Robert 
Cramer, a merchant of London, 
but an inhabitant of Mitcham, of 
whoſe behaviour he complains, in 
a little pamphlet of one ſheet in 
quarto, entitled, Strange News in- 
deed from Mitcham, in Surrey, After 
this, however, he took the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and was ap- 
pointed one of his majeſty's chap- 
| lains extraordinary, in which rank 
I imagine he continued till his 
death, which happened about the 
year 1680, and the joth of his 
age. He was no very voluminous 
writer, but has left one ſmall dra- 
matic piece behind him, written 
on a loyal occation, but which I 
imagine, from a circumſtance in 
the title page, was never repre- 
ſented. It is entitled, | 
The Subjeff's Foy for the King's 
Reſtoratien, M. 4to. 1660. 
SaDLER, Thomas, Appears 
to have been a Shropſhire man, 
there being in print a volume of 
poems publiſhed at Salop, wherein 
is contained, 
The Merry Miller ; or, The Coun- 
tryman's Ramble, F. 8vo. 1766. 
SADLER, J. Was of Emmanuel 
College, ia Cambridge. He was 
the author of the following play, 
Which 1s aſcribed to him on the 
authority of archbiſhop Sancrott, 
who had ſubſcribed the name of 
the writer to a copy of it in the 
library cf the aforeſaid college. 
It is called, | 
Majquerade du Ciel. M. 4to. 1640. 
SAMPSON, WILLIAM. All I 
can trace relating to this author 
is, that he lived in the reign of 
king Charles I. and was for {ome 
time recained in, and a dependent 
on, the family of Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Richley, in Derby- 
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ſhire, He was the author of one 
play, entitled, . 

46 The LH ow-Br caker . Trag. 4·0. 
1636. 

2. The Widows Prize. C. N. P. 
He was alſo aſſiſtant to Mr. Mark- 
ham, in the compoſition of his 
tragedy of | 

Herod and Antipater. 4to. 1622. 

' SANDFORD, Mr. In Mears's 
catalogue the following play is aſ- 
cribed to a perſon of this name, 

The Female Pop ; or, The falſe one 


fitted. C. 8vo. 


SanDyYs, GeorGe, Eſq. This 
very accompliſhed gentleman was 
a younger ſon of Edwin archbi- 
ſhop of York, and was born at 
Biſhops-Thorp, in that county, in 
1577. At eleven years of age he 
was ſent to the univerſity af Ox- 
ford, where he was matriculated 
of ſaint Mary's-Hall. In the year 
1610, remarkable for the murder 
of that great -and good prince, 
Henry IV. of France, Mr. Sandys 
ſet out on his travels, and, in the 
courſe of two years, made a very 
extenſive tour, having not. only 
travelled through ſeveral parts of 
Europe, but alſo viſited many ci- 


ties and countries of the eaſt under 


the Turkiſh empire, as Conſtanti- 
nople, Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, after which, taking a 
view of the remote parts of Italy 
and the iſlands adjoining, he went 
to Rome, where he met with one 
Nicholas Fitzherbert, his country- 
man, and formerly his fellow-ſtu- 
dent, by whom he was ſhewn all 
the antiquities of that once re- 
nowned city. From thence he 
went to Venice, and being by this 
time very greatly improved, and 
become not only a perfect ſcholar 
but a compleat gentleman, he re- 
turned to his native country, 


where, after properly. digeſting 
the obſervations he had made, he 
publiſhed an account of his tra- 
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confiderable eſtimation. He had 
alſo an inclination for poetry, his 
exerciſes in which. however, ſeem 
to have been moſtly on religious 
ſubjects, except his tranſlation of 
Owid*s Metamorphojes. He alſo pa- 
raphraſed the Pſalms, and has left 
behind him a tranſlation, with 
notes, of one ſacred drama, written 
originally by Grotius, under the 
title of Chriſtus Paliens, and which 
Mr. Sandys, in his tranſlation, has 
called, | | 
Chriſt's Paſſion. 12mo. 1640. 
There are but few incidents known 
concerning our author, but all the 
writers who have mentioned him, 
agree in beſtowing on him the 
character, not only of a man of 
genius, but of ſingular worth and 
piety. For the moſt part of his 
latter days he lived with Sir Francis 
Wenman, of Coſwell, near Whit- 
neyin Oxfordſhire, to whom his fiſ- 
ter was married; probably chuſing 
that ſituation in ſome meaſure on 
account of its proximity to Bur- 
ford, the retirement of his inti- 
mate acquaintance and valuable 
friend Lucius, lord viſcount Falk- 
land. He died, however, at the 
houſe of his nephew, Sir Francis 
Wyat, at Bexley in Kent, in 1643; 
and was interred in the chancel of 
that pariſh church. | 
He had no monument erected 
to his memory, but various writers 
have handed down the following 
inſcription, as one that was due to 
his merit : | . | 


Georgius Sandys, Poetarum An- 
glorum ſui /zculi Princeps. 


And the high commendations gi- 
ven of him by the above-mentioned 
ingenious nobleman, in a copy of 
verſes” addreſſed to Grotius on his 
Chriſtus Patiens, are a moſt honoura- 
ble tribute to, aud an immortal 
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vels in folio, which is held in very record of, our author's great worth 


and abilities, | | 
SAVAGE, RicHARD. One of the 
moſt remarkable characters that 
we have met with, in all the re- 
cords of biography. He was the 
unfortunate ſon of the moſt unna- 
tural of mothers, Ann, counteſs of 
Macclesfield, who confeſſed that 
her huſband, the earl of Maccleſ- 
field, was not the father of the 
child, but that he was adulterouſly 
begotten by the ear] of Rivers, 
whoſe name was Savage. This 
declaration ſhe voluntarily made, 
anno 1697 (on the 16th day of 
January in which year our author 
was born in Fox-Court, Holborn, 
and was chriſtened on the 18th, 
under the names of Richard Smith), 
in order to procure a ſeparation 
from her huſband, with whom ſhe. 
had lived, for ſome time, on very 
uneaſy terms. As to the truth of 
the fact, there was no doubt made 
of it; for lord Rivers acquieſced in 
her declaration, and appeared, by 
the meaſures he took to provide 
for him, to conſider the child as 
his own, But his mother, who 
was certainly his mother, whoever 
was the father, had other, and leſs 
natural ſentiments, with reſpect to 
the duty which all parents owe to 
their offspring. Strange as it may 
appear, the counteſs looked upon 
her ſon, from the moment of his 
birth, with a kind of reſentment 
and abhorrence.. She reſolved to 
diſown him, and therefore com- 
mitted him to the care of a poor 
woman, whom ſhe directed to edu- 
cate him as her own, enjoining 
her never to inform him who were 
his real parents. 
The hapleſs infant, however, 
was not wholly abandoned. The 
lady Maſon, mother to the counteſs, 
took ſome charge of his education, 
and placed hun at a grammar- 
F ſchool 
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ſchool near Sr. Albans, where he 
went by the name of his nurſe. 

While he was at this ſchool, his 
father, the carl Rivers, was ſeized 
with a diſtemper which threateued 
his life; and, as he lay on his 
death-bed, he was defirous of pro- 
viding for is, among ethers of his 
natural children. Accordingly he 
ſent to the counteſs, to enquire af- 
ter her ſo1; and ſhe had the mon- 
ſtrous cruelty to declare him drad! 
The earl, not ſuſpecting that there 


could exiſt in nature a mother 


who could thus cauſeleſsly ruin 
her child, without procuring any 
advantage to herſelr by ſo doing, 


believed her wicked re,;ort; and 


thereupon beſtowed upon another 
the ſum of ſix thouſand pounds, 
which he had before bequeathed to 
his ſon by lady Macclesfield. 

This unnatural woman did not 
ſtop here in her enmity to, and 
even perſecution of, her ſon. She 
formed a ſcheme, on his quitting 
the above-mentioned ſchool, to 
have him kid-napped away to the 
Plantations; but this contrivance 
was, by ſome accident, defeated, 
She then hatched another device, 
with the view of burying him in 
poverty and obſcurity for the re- 
mainder of his days; and had him 
placed with a ſhoe- maker in Hol- 
born. In this ſtation, however, he 


did not long continue; for his 
nurſe dying, he went to take care of 


the effects of his ſuppoſed mother, 
and found in her boxes ſome of lady 
Maſon's letters to the good woman, 
which informed young Savage of 
his birth, and the cauſe of its con- 
cealment. 35 
From-the moment of this diſ- 
covery, it was natural for him to 
grow diſſatisfied with his ſtation 
and employment in Holborn, He 
now conceived he had a right to 
ſhare in the affluence of his real 
mother, and therefore he directly, 
Vr. b | 
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and perhaps indiſcreetly, applied 


to her, and made uſe of every art 


to awake her tenderneſs and at- 


tract her regard. But in vain did 


he ſolicit this unfeeling parent; 


ſhe avoided him with the utmoſt 
precaution, and took meaſures to 
prevent his ever entering her houſe 
on any pretence whatever. 

Savage was at this time fo 
touched with the diſcovery of his 
birth, that he frequeatly made it 
his practice to walk in the evening 
befare his mother's door, in the 
hope of ſeeing her by accident ; 
and often did he warmly ſolicit 
her to admit him to fee her; but 
all to no effect — he could nei her 
ſoften her heart, nor open her 
hand. 

Mean time, while he was aſſid u- 
ouſly endeavouring to rouſe the 
affections of a mother, in whom 
all natural affection was extinc, 
he was deſtitute of the means of 
ſupport, and reduced to the miſe- 


ries of want, We are not told by 


what means he got rid of his obli- 
gation to the ſhoe-maker, or whe- 
ther he ever was actually bound to 
him; but we now find him very 
differently employed, 1n order 10 
procure a ſubſiitence. In ſhort, the 
youth had parts, and a ſtrong in- 
clination toward literary purſuits, 
eſpecially poetry. Neceility, how- 
erer, firſt made him an author; 
and he was very oddly initiated 


into the myſteries of the preſs by 


a littſe poem on a very ſingular 
ſubject for ſuch a perſon as our 


young author to meddle with; 


viz. the famous Bargorias con- 
troverſy, then warmiy agitated by 
the bolemical writers of that time. 

This was, however, but a crude 
effort of uncultivated genius, of 
which the author was afterwards 
much aſhamed. He then attempt- 
ed another kind of writing; and, 
at only eighteen years of age, of- 

8 | fered 
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tered a comedy to the ſtage, en- 
ntled Woman's a Riddle, which was 
refuſed by the players ; for, in fact, 
the piece was not Savage's pro- 
perty, it not being his own per- 
formance, but the work of a lady 
who had tranſlated it from the 
Spaniſb, and given Savage a copy 
of it: the flory is circumitantially 
related in our-ſecond volume, un- 


der the above-mentioned title of 


this play. Two vears after this, 
he wrote Lowe in a Veil, borrowed 
Iikewife from the Spaniſh, but with 
little better ſucceſs than before; ſor 
it was acted ſo late in the year, that 


the author received ſcarce any 
other advantage from it than the 


acquaintance cf Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks, the celebrated 
comedian, by whom he was pitied, 
countenanced, and relieved, The 
tormer eſpouſed his intereſt with 
the moſt benevolent zeal, declar- 
ing that the ichumanity of his 
mother had given him a right to 
find every good man his father, 
Steele propoſed to have cttabiiihed 
him in a ſettled ſcheme of Hife, and 
to have married him to a oatural 
daughter of his, on whom he in- 
tended to beſtowa thouſand pounds; 
but Sir Richard conducted his own 
affairs ſo badly, that he found too 
much difficulty in raiſing fo con- 


ſidet able a ſum; on which account 


the marriage was delayed, In the 
mean time ſome officious perſon 
informed the gcod-natured knight, 
that bis intended ſon-in-law had 
ridiculed him; which, whether true 
or not, ſo provoked Sir Richard, 
that he withdrew his friendſhip 
from Savage, and never afterwards 
admitted him into his houle. 

Mr, Wilks, however, till re- 
mained in his intereſt; and even 
found means io ſoften the heart of 
Savage's mother, ſo far as to ob- 
tain from her the fum of fifty 
pounce with a promiſe of tarther 


performance, 


cellanies, by Savage; and likewiſe 
furniſhed part of the poems ©: 
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relief for this her out- caſt offspring 
but we do nat find that this pro- 
miſe was performed. 

Being thus obliged to depend on 
Mr. Wilks, he became an aſſid uous 
frequenter of the theatres, and 
thence the amuſements of the ſtage 
took ſuch poſſeſſion of his mird, 
that he was never abfent from a 
play in ſeveral years. ve 

In 1723, he brought on the ſtage 
his tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury z 
in which he himſelf performed the 
principal character, but with ſo 
little reputation, that he uſed to 
blot his name out of the Dr amatzs 
Perſonæ, whenever any of the print- 
ed copies of the pluy fell into his 
hands. The whole profits of this 
from the acting, 
printing, aud the dedication, a- 
mounted to about zo0/. The ce- 
lebrated Aaron Hill, Eſq; was of 
great fervice to him in correcting 
and fitting this piece for the ſtage 
and the preſs; and extended his. 
patronage and good offices ſtill far- 
ther. Savage was, like many other 
wits, a bad manager, and was ever 
in diſtreſs. As faſt as his friends 
raiſ d him out of one difficulty, he 
ſunk inro another; and when he 
found himſelf greatly involved, he 
would ramble about like a vaga- 
bond, with ſcarce a ſhirt on bis 
back. He was in one of theſe 
ſituations all the time wherein he 


wrote his tragedy above menti- 


oned ; without a lodging, and of- 
ten without a dinner: ſo that he 
uſed to ſcribble on ſcraps of paper 
picked up by accident, or begged 
in the ſhops which he occaſionally 
ſtepped into, as thoughts occurred 
to him, craving the favour of che 
pen and ink, as it were jult to take 
2 memorandum. 
Mr. Hill alſo earneſtly promoted 
a ſubſcriptior to a volume of Mil- 
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which the volume was compoſed, 
To this miſcellany Savage wrote a 
preface, in which he gives an ac- 
count of his mother's cruelty, in a 
very uncommon ſtrain of humour, 

The profits of his Tragedy and 
his Miſcellanies together, had now, 
for a time, ſomewhat raiſed poor 
Savage, both in circumſtances and 
credit; ſo that the world juſt began 
to behold him with a more favour- 
able eye than formerly, when a 
misfortune befel him, by which 
not only his reputation but his 4% 
was endangered. 

On the 20th of November, 1727, 
Mr. Savage came from Richmond, 
whither he had for ſome time re- 
tired, in order to purſue his ſtudies 
without interruption ; and acci- 
dentally meeting with two ac- 
quaintances, whoſe names were 
Marchant and Gregory, he went 
in with them to a coffee-houſe, 
where they ſat drinking till it was 
late. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the ſame houſe, 
but there was not room for the 
whole company, and therefore they 
agreed to ramble about the ſtreets, 
and divert themſelves with ſuch in- 
cidents as ſhould occur, till morn- 
ing. Happening to diſcover a 
light in a coffee-houſe near Char- 
ing-Croſs, they went in and de- 
manded a room. They were told 
the next parlour would be empty 
preſently; as a company were then 
paying their reckoning, in order 
to leave it. Marchant, not fatiſ- 
fed with this anſwer, abruptly 
ruſhed in the room, and . behaved 
very rudely. This produced a 
quarrel ; ſwords were drawn, and 
in the confuſion one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. A woman 
ſervant likewiſe was accidentally 
wounded by Savage, as ſhe was 
endeavouring to hold him. 

Savage and his companions, 
being taken into cuſtod y, were tried 
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for this offence, and both he and 


Gregory were capitally convicted 
of murder, Savage pleaded his 
own cauſe, and behaved with great 
reſolution 3 but it was too plainly 
proved, that he gave Sinclair his 
death's wound, while Gregory com- 
manded the {word of the deceaſed. 
The convicts, being recond ucted 
to priſon, were heavily ironed, 
and remained with no hopes of 
life but from the royal mercy; 
but, can it be believed? 7247s his 
own mother (yes, 1t may be be- 
lieved of her) endeavoured to in- 
tercept. She was now in hopes 
of entirely getting rid of him for 
ever; and that the laſt chance for 
his life might be totally turned 


againſt him, ſhe had the horrible 


inhumanity to prejudice the queen 
againſt him at this critical junc- 
ture, by telling her majeſty the 
moſt malicious ſtories, and even 
downright falſhoods, of her un- 


happy ſon z which ſo far anſwered 


her diabolical purpoſe, that for a 
long while the queen totally re- 
jected all petitions that were offer- 
ed io her in favour of this un- 
happy man. 

At length, however, compaſſion 
raiſed him a friend, whoſe rank 
and character were too eminent to 
fail of ſucceſs: this was the amia- 
ble counteſs of Hertford, aiter- 
wards dutcheſs of Somerſet, who 
laid betore the queen a true ac- 
count of the extraordinary ſtory 
ani ſufferings of poor Savage; 
and, in conſequence of ſuch ſea- 
ſonable and powerful interpoſition 
in his tavour, he was ſoon after ad- 
mitted to bail; ard, in March 
1728, he pleaded the royal par- 
don, to which alſo the petition. 
delivered to hi majeſty by the lord 
Tyrconnel, and the ſolicitations 


in his behalf made to Sir R. Wal- 
pole by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a 


Though 


little conducive, 
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Though misfortune made an im- 
preſſion on the mind of the indiſ- 
creet Savage, it had not ſufficient 
weight with him to produce a 
thorough change in his lite and 
manners. He ſeems fated to be 
wretched throughout the whole 
courſe of his lite, He had now 


recovered his liberty, but he had 


ro means of ſubſiſtence. The 
lucky thought ncw ſtruck him 
(lucky indeed, had he known how 
to. have improved it to the moſt 
advantage), that he might cempel 
his mother to do ſomething tor 
him, and extort from her, by a 
. Jampoon, what ſhe refuſed to na- 
tural affection. He threatened, 
that he would ſeverely expoſe her, 
and the expedient proved ſucceſl- 
ful. Whether ſhame prevailed 
with her, or whether her relations 
had more delicacy than herſelf, is 
not very clear; but the event might 
have made Savage happy for the 
remainder of his days, had he poſ- 
ſeſſed but common prudence. In 
ſhort, lord Tyrconnei received him 
into his family, treated him upon 
an equal footing, and allowed him 
200 l. a year. 

Savage was now, for once, on 
the top of fortune's wheel; but, 
alas! his head ſoon grew giddy, 
his brain turned, and down he 
came head-long, with ſuch a fall 
as he never could recover. For 
ſome time he lived with his noble 
friend in the utmoſt eaſe and af- 
fluence ; and the world ſeemed to 
ſmile upon him, as though he had 
never experienced the lighteſt of 
its frowns. This interval of proſ- 
perity furniſhed him with oppor- 
tunities of enlarging his know- 
ledge of human nature, by con- 
- templating lite from its higheſt 
gradation to its loweſt; and in this 
gay period of his days he pub- 
liſhed The Wanderer, a moral poem, 
which was approved by Mr. Pope, 
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and which the author himfelf con- 
ſidered as his maſter- piece. It was 
addreſſed to the earl of Fyrconne}, 
with the higheſt ſtrains of pane- 
gyric. Theſe praiſes, however, in 
a ſhort time, he found himſelf in- 
clined to retract, being diſcarded 
by the nobleman on whom he had 
beſtowed them, 

The cauſe aſſigned by his lord- 
ſhip, for withdrawing his protec- 
tion from this ill-fated man, was, 
that Savage was guilty of the moſt 


abandoned behaviour, introducing 


company into his houſe, with 
whom he practiſed the moſt licen- 
tious frolics, and committed ail the 
outrages of drunkenneſs: more- 
over, that he pawned or fold the 
books of which his lordſhip had 
made him a preſent, ſo that he had 
often the mortification to ſee them 
expoſed to ſale upon ſtalls. On 
the other hand, Savage alledged, 
that lord Tyrconnel quarrelled with 
him, becauſe he would not ſub- 
ſtrat from his own luxury what 
he had promiſed to allow him; 
but this is by no means probable. 
Our author's known character 
pleads too ftrongly againſt him; 
for his conduct was ever fuch as 
made all his friends, ſooner or 
later, grow weary of him; and 
even forced moſt of them to be- 
come his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned 
adrift upon the world, Savage, 
whoſe paſſions were very ſtrong, 
and whoſe gratitude was very ſmall, 
became extremely diligent in ex- 
poſing the faults of lord Tyrcon- 
nel; and he, moreover, now 
thought himſelf again at liberty 
to take his revenge upon his mo- 
ther. Accordingly, he wrote 7% 
Baſtard, a poem, remarkable for 
the vivacity in the beginning, 
where he finely enumerates the 
imaginary advantages of baſe birth, 
and for the pathetic concluſion, 

| ks wherein 
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therein he recounts the real cala- 
mities which he ſuffered by the 
crime of his parents, The reader 
will not be diſpleaſed with a tran- 
ſcript of ſome of the lines, in the 
opening of the poem, as a ſpeci- 
men ot this writer's ſpirit and man- 
ner of verſification, 1 


Bleſt be the Baflard's birth ! thro 
⁊bond rous aways, | 
He ſhines excentric like à comet's 
bla e. = ; 

No fickly fruit of faint compliance 
he; 

He! flamp'd in Nature's mint with 
extaſy ! - | 

He lives to build, not boaſt a gen- 
rous race; 

No tenth tranſmitter of & fooliſh 
face— | 

He, kindling from within, requires 
no flame, : 

He glories in a baſtard's glowing 
name. 

Nature's unbounded Son, be 
flands alone, 


His heart unbias'd, and his mind 


his on. | 
0 mother ! yet no mother! 
"tis 70 you 
My . thanks for ſach diſtinguiſh'd 
claims are dur. 
This poem had an extraordinary 


ſale; and its appearance happen- 
ing at the time when his mother 


was at Bath, many perſons there 


took frequent opportunities of re- 
peating paſſages from The Baſtard 
in her hearing; ſo that ſhe was 
obliged to fly the place, and take 
ſhelter in London. 

Some time after this, Savage 
formed the reſolution of applying 
to the queen; wha having once 
given him life, he hoped ſhe might 
further extend her goodneſs to 
him, by enabling him to ſ»pport 
it. With this view he publiſhed a 
poem on ner birth-day, which he 
entitled The Voluntcer-Laurcat. He 
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had not, at that time, one friend 
to preſent his verſes to ber ma- 
jeſty; who, nevertheleſs, ſent him 
fifty pounds, with an intimation 
that he might annually expect the 
ſame bounty. Accordingly he con- 
tinued to pay her majeſty this com- 


pliment on every enſuing birth- 


day, and had the honour of pre- 
ſenting his compoſitions, and of 
kiſſing her majeſty's hand. 

But ſatire was rather his turn 
than panegyrick ; and, among 
other exerciſes of his propenſity 
this way, was a lampoon upon the 
clergy, with a view to expoſe the 
biſhop of London, who was then 
engaged in a diſpute with the lord 
chancellor, which, being the ſub- 
ject of general converſation, fur- 
niſned Savage with a popular to- 
pic. The piece was entitled 7% 


| Progreſs of a Divine, in which he 


painted the character of a profli- 
gate prieſt in ſuch odious colours, 
as drew upon him the utmoſt re- 
ſentment of the ecclefiailics ; who 
endeavoured to take their revenge 
on him by a proſecution in the 
King's-Bench for obſcenity, in re- 
gard to ſome paſſages in this per- 
formance. In anſwer to this charge, 
Savage juſtly pleaded that he had 
only introduced obſcene ideas with 
the view of expoſing them to de- 
teſtation, and of diſcouraging vice 
by ſhewing its deformity. As the 
rectitude of this plea was obvious, 
it was readily admitted by Sir 
Philip Yorke, afterwards lord chany- 
cellor, who then preſided in that 
court; and who accordingly diſ- 


- miſſed the information. 


Bur, though Savage ſound fo 
many triends, and had ſo many 


reſources and ſupplies, he was ever 


in diſtreſs. The queen's annual 
allowance was no:hing to a man 
of his ſtrange and fiogular extra- 
vagance, His uſual cuſtom was, 
as toon as he had received his pen- 
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fion, to diſappear with it, and 
ſecrete himſelf from his moſt in- 
timate friends, till every ſhilling 
of the fifty pounds was ſpent; 
which done, be again appeared, 
pennyleſs as before: but he would 
never intorm any perſon where he 
had been, nor in what manner his 
money had been diffipated. From 
the reports, however, of ſome who 
found means to penetrate his 
haunts, it would ſeem that he ex- 
pended both his time and his caſh 
in the moſt ſordid and deſpicable 
ſenſuality ; particularly in eating 
and drinking, in which he would 
indulge in the moſt unſocial man- 
ner, fitting whole days and nights 
by himſelf, in obſcure houſes of 
entertainment. over his bottle and 
trencher immerſed in filth and 
ſloth, with ſcarce decent apparel; 
generally wrapped up in a horſe- 
man's great coat; and, on the 
whole, with his very h mely coun- 
tenance, and figure altogether, ex- 
hib:ting an object the moſt diſ- 
guſting to the fight, if not to ſome 
other of the ſenſes. 

His wit and parts, however, ſtill 
raiſed him new friends as faſt as 
his miſb-haviour loſt him his old 
ones; and Sir R. Walpole, the 
prime miniſter, was warmly ſol- 
licited in his tavour. But, though 
promiſes were made, nothing more 
than promiſes were obtained from 
that celebrated ſtateſman. Whe- 
ther it was that ſome enemy to 
Savage hinted to Sir Robert, that 
any thing done for that unhappy 
man, would be a mere watte of 
benevolence, and chari'y utcerly 
thrown away, or to whatever 
cauſe it was owing, certain It is, 


that our author's diſappointment, 


with reſpe& to his expectations 
from this miniſter, could not pro- 
ceed from any want of gene roſity 
in Sir Robert, who was confeſſedly 
a moſt munißcent patron, and 


 wretchedneſ, 
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bounteous rewarder of literary me- 


rit; eſpecially where men of let - 


ters employed their talents in his 
ſervice. 

His poverty ſtill increaſing, he. 
was even reduced ſo low as to be 
deſtitute of a lodging; inſomuch 
that he often paſſed his nights in 
thoſe mean houſes which are ſet 
open for caſual wanderers ; ſome- 
times in cellars, amidſt the riot 
and filth of the moſt profligate of 
the rabble; and not ſeldom would 
he walk the ftreets till he was wea- 
ry, and then Jie down (in ſummer) 
on a bulk, or (in winter) with his 
aſſociates among the aſhes of a 
glaſs-houſe. i 

Vet, amidſt all this penury and 
had this man ſo 
much pride, ſo high an opinion of 
his own merit, that he ever kept 
up his ſpirits, and was always rea- 
dy to repreſs, with ſcorn and con- 
tempt, the leaſt appearance of any 
ſlight or indignity towards him- 
ſelf, in the behaviour of his ac- 
quaintance, among whom he look- 
ed upon none as his ſuperior: he 


could be treated as an equal, even 


by perſons of the higheſt rar k! 


we have an inſtance of this prepoſ- 
terous and inconſiſtent pride 1n 
his refuſing to wait upon a gen- 
tleman who was deſirous of reliev- 
ing him when at the loweſt eby 
of diſtreſs, only becauſe the meſ- 
ſage ſignified the gentleman's de- 
fire to ſee him at nine o'clock in 
the morning: Savage could not 
bear that any one ſhould preſume. 
to preſcribe the hour of his at- 
tendance ; and therefo;e he ab- 
ſolutely rejected the protfered kind- 
nels. 

This life, unhappy as it may be 
already imagined, was yet render- 


ed more unhappy by the death of 


the queen, in 1738; which ſtroke 
deprived him of all hopes from 
the court, His penſion was dit- 

continued; 
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continued; and the inſolent man- 


ner in which he demanded of Sir 
Robert Walpole to have it reſtor- 


ed, for ever cut off this conſider- 


able ſupply; which poſſibly had 
been only delayed, and might have 
been recovered by proper applt- 
cation. 

His diſtreſs now became ſo 
great, and ſo notorious, that a 
ſcheme was at length concerted 
for procuring him a permanent 
relief. It was propoſed that he 
ſhould retire into Wales, with an 
allowance of 50 J. fer annum, on 
which he was to hve privately, in 
a cheap place, for ever quitting 


his towa-haunts, and reſigning all 


farther pretenſions to fame. This 
offer he ſeemed gladly to accept; 
but his intentions were only to de- 
ceive his friends, by retiring for a 
while, to write another tragedy, 
and then to return with it to Lon- 
don, in order to bring it upon the 
ſtage. | 

In 1739, he ſet out for Swanſey 
in the Briſtol ſtage-coach, and was 
furniſhed with fifteen guineas to 
bear the expence of his journey. 
Bur, on the 14th day after his 
departure, his friends and bene- 
factors, the principal of whom was 
no other than the great Mr. Pope, 
who expeſted to hear of his ar- 
rival in Wales, were ſurprized 
with a letter from Savage, inform- 
ing them that he was yet upon the 


road, and could not proceed for 


want of money. There was no 


other remedy than a remittance; 


which was ſent him, and by the 
help of which he was enabled to 
reach Briitol, from whence he 
was to proceed to Swanſey by 
water. At Briſtol, however, he 
found an embargo lavd upon the 
ſhipping ; ſo that he could not im- 
mediately obtain a paſſage. Here, 
therefore, being obliged to ſtay for 
ſome time, he, with his uſual fa- 
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cility, ſo ingratiated himſelf with 
the principal inhabitants, that he 
was frequently invited to their 
houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their pub- 
lic entertainments, and treated 
wich a regard that highly gratified 
his varity, and therefore eaſily 
engaged his affections. At length, 
with great reluctance, he proceed- 
ed to Swanſey, where he lived 
about a year, very much diſſatiſ- 
fied wich the diminution of his 
ſalary ; for he had, in his letters, 
treated his contributors ſo inſo- 
lently, that moſt of them with- 
drew their ſubſcriptions, Here he 
finiſhed his tragedy, and reſolved 
to return with it to London; 
which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 


bis great and conſtant friend Mr. 


Pope; who propoſed that Savage 
ſhould pur this play into the hands 
of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, 
in order that they might fit it for 


the ſtage, that his friends ſhould 


receive the profits it might bring 
in. and that the author ſhould. re- 
ceive the produce by way of an- 
nuity, This kind and prudent 
{theme was rejected by Savage, 
with the utmoſt con'empt. He 
declared he would not ſubmit his 
works to any one's correction; 
and that he wou:d no longer be 
kept in leading-ſtrings. Accord- 
ing'y he ſoon returned to Briſtol, 
in his way to London; but at 
Briitol, meeting with a repetition 
of the ſame kind treatment he had 
before ſound there, he was tempt- 
ed to make a ſecond Ray in that 
opulent city for ſome time. Here 
he was again not only careſſed and 
treated, but the ſum of thirty 
pounds was raiſed for him, with 
which it had been happy if he had 
immediately departed for London: 
but he never conſidered that a fre- 


quent repetition of ſuch kindneſs 


was not to be expected, and that 
it was poſſible to tire cut the ge- 
e nerouty 
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neroſity of his Briſtol friends, as 
he had before tired his friends 


every where elſe. In ſhort, he 
remained here tiil his company 
was no longer welcome. His vi- 
fits in every family were too oſten 
repeated; his wit had loſt its no- 
vel y, and his irregular behaviour 
grew troubleſome, Neceſſity came 
upon him before he was aware; 
his money was ſpent, his cloaths 
worn out, his appearance was 
ſhaboy, and his preſence was dif- 
guſtful at every table. He now 
began to find every man from 
hume at whoſe houſe he called, 
and he found it difficult to o':tain 
a dinner. Thus reduced, it would 
have been prudent in 3 to have 
withdrawn from the place; but 
Prudence and Savage were never 
acquainted. He ſtaid, in the midſt 
of poverty, hunger, and contempt, 
till the miſtreſs ot > coffee-hou ſe, 
to whom he owed about eight 


py arreſted him for the debt. 


e remained ſor ſome time, at a 
great expence, in the houſe of the 
ſheriff's officer, in hopes of pro- 
Curing bail; which expence he 


was enabled to defray, by a preſent. 


of five guineas from Mr. Naſh at 
Bath. No bail, however, was to 


be found; ſo chat poor Savage was 


at laſt lodged i in Newgate, a priſon 
10 named in Briſtol. 

But it was the fortupe of this 
extraordinary morial always to 
find more friends than he deſerved. 
The keeper of the priſon took 
compaſſion on him, and greatiy 
ſoftened the 1100urs #7 his confine- 
ment by every kind of indul- 
gence ; be ſapported him at bs 
own table, gave him a commo 
dious room to himſelf, allowed 
him to ſtand at the door of the 
gaol, and even frequently took him 
into the fields, for the benefit of 
tne air and exerciſe ; ſo that, in 
reality, Savage endurcd fewer 
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hardſhips in this place than he 
had uiually ſuffered during the 
greateſt part of his life. 

While he remained in this not 
intolerable priſon, his ingratituds 
again broke out, in a bitter ſatire 
on the city of Briſtol, to which he 
certainly owed great obligations, 
notwithſtanding the circumſtances 
of his arreſt, which was but the 
act of an individual, and that at- 
tended with no circumſtances cf 
injuſtice or cruelty, This ſatire 


he entitled London and Briſiol Com- 


pared ; ard ip it he abuſed the in- 


habitants of the latter with ſuch a 
ſpiric of reſentment, that the rea- 
der would imagine he had never 
received any other than che mot 
injutious treatment in that c city. 
But this is ever the behaviour of 
ungrateful people. If a thouſand 
favours are beſtowed on them, and 
afterwards but the ſmalleſt offence 
is given, all the previous obliga- 
tions ate immediately cancelled, 
and the fingle offence, perhaps too 
an imaginary one, is returned with 
as mech rancour and reſentment 
as if no act of friendſtip or kind- 
reſs had ever exiſted, or had the 
leaſt right to be bro. ght into the 
account; as though injuries onle, 
Whether real or ſuppoſed, ought 10 
be remembered, and favours to be 
as readily forgot, as they were li- 
berally conferred ! 
When Savage had remained a- 
bout fix months in this hoſpitable 
priton, he received a letter from 
Mr. Pope (who {till continued to 
ailow lym 204. a year), contain- 
ing a charge of very atrocious in- 
W hat were the parti- 
culars of this charge, we are not 
informed ; but, trom the notor10us 
character of abe. man, there is rea- 
ſon to fear that Savage was but too 
juſtly accuſed, He, however, ſo- 
lemnly proteſted his innocence; 
but he was very unuſually affected 
on 
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on this occaſion. In a few days 
after, he was ſeized with a diſor- 
der, which at firſt was not ſuſpeQ- 
ed to be dangerous; but, growing 
daily more languid and dejected, at 
laſt a fever ſeized him, and he ex- 
pired on the firſt of Auguſt, 1743, 
in the 46th year of his age, 
Thus lived, and thus died, 
Richard Savage, leaving behind 
him acharacter ſtrangely chequered 
with vices and good eee Of 
the former we have ſeen a variety 
of inſtances in this abſtract of his 
life; of the Jattter, his peculiar 
fituation in the world gave him 
bur few oppottunities of making 
ny conſiderable diſplay. He was, 
ee undoubtedly a man of 
excellent parts; and, had he re- 
ceived the full benefits of a liberal 
educatian, and had his natural 
talents been cultivared to the beſt 
advantage, he might have made a 
reſpectable figure in life, He was 
happy in an agreeable temper, and 
a lively flow of wit, which made 
his company much coveted ; nor 
was his judgment, both of writings 
and of men, inferior to his wit ; 


but he was too much a ſlave to his 


paſſions, and his paſſions were too 
eaſily excited, He was warm in 
his friendſhips, but implacable in 
his enmity ; and his greateſt fault, 
which is indeed the greateſt of all 
faults, was ingratitudèe. He ſeemed 


to ſuppoſe every thing due to his 


merit, andthat he was little obliged 
fo any one for thoſe favours 
which he thought it their duty to 


confer on him; it is therefore the 


leſs to be wondered at, that he ne- 
ver rightly eſtimated the kindneſs 
of his many friends and benefac- 
tors, or preſerved a grateful and 
due ſenſe of their generoſity -to- 
wards him, „ 
The dramatic works of this un- 
happy bard, which are only two in 
number, have been already men- 
fioned ; but we muſt, in confor- 
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mity to our method, here recapi- 

tulate them: | K 
1. Love in a Veil. Com. from 

the Spaniſh. 8 vo. 1719. wy 
2. Sir Thomas Overbury. T. 8 vo, 

1724. | | 

To which may be added a ſecond 

tragedy on the ſubje& of the lat- 

ter, which he had begun to write 

during his reſidence in Wales, 

This he left in pawn with the 


gaoler at Briſtol, with whom it re- 


mained when our author died, 
On that event it was bought by 
Mr. Cave for ſeven guineas, and 
laid by among his own papers, 
where it was found many years 
after, It was then put into the 
hands of Mr. William Woodfally 
who made ſome alterations in it 
himſelf, and received others from 
both Mr. Garrick and Mr. Col- 
man, Theſe, however, conſiſted 
chiefly of tranſpoſitions. When 
cottplered; it was produced at Co- 
vent-Garden in the year 1777, and 
ated with applauſe. | 
The works of this original wri- 
ter, after having long lain diſperfed 
in magazines and fugitive pub- 
lications, were collected and pub- 
liſhed by T. Evans, bookſeller, in. _ 
the Strand, in an elegant edition 
in 2 vols. 8vo. to which are pre- 
fixed, the admirable Memoirs of 
Savage, written by Dr. Samuel 
Jobnſon. ; 
SAUNDERS, CHARLES. £ 
young gentleman, who lived in the 
reign of king Charles II. whoſe 


wit, Langbaine informs us, began 


to bud as early as that of the in- 
comparable Cowley; and was, like 
him, a king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter 


ſchool at the time that he wrote 2. 


play, viz. 
Tamerlane the Great. T. 4to. 1681. 
Mr. Banks has complimented our 
young author in a copy of verſes 
prefixed to this play; and Mr. 
Dryden did him the honour cr 
writing the prologue to it. Whe- 
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ther the ſtroke of fate deprived 
the world ſoon of this promiſing 

enius, we know not; but there are 

o later fruits of it on record in 
the dramatic liſts. 5 
 SCHOMBERG, RALPH, M. D. 
A ſon of Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, 
Who was not more remarkable on 
account of his conteſt with the 
college of phyſicians, than for his 


engaging manners and. his ſocial 


virtues. Theſe indeed were hap- 
pily tranſmitted in the perſon of 
the late Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, an- 
other of his ſons, who by death eſ- 
caped the laſting diſgrace his bro- 
ther's conduct has accumulated on 
his very amiable family. Our au- 
thor, who is ſtill living (if a life 
tike his can properly be called ex- 
iſtence), has been long a ſcribbler 
without genius or veracity. Happy 
at leaſt, in point of fortune, and 


his 'own conceit, he might, have 


remained, if the following robbery 
of a jpital had been the only one 
upon record againſt him, In the 
year 1767, he publiſhed a work, 
entitled, 4 Critical Diſſertation on 
theCharafers and Writings of Pindar 
and Horace, In a Letter to the 
Right Hon urable the Earl of B. . 
This, as the Monthly Reviewers tru- 
Jy obſerve, is a remarkable inſtance 
of plagiariſm, We have. now 
(fay theſe gentlemen) before us 
a little duodecimo, printed at 
Paris in 1673, and entitled, 
"Comparai/on de Pindare et d' Horace, 
 Dedite a Morſe le Premier Preſident. 
Par Mon/. Blondell, Maiftre des Ma- 
: themattques a Monfiegneur le Dau- 

hin. From this work' has Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg of Bath pilfered 
and tranſlated what he has given 
to the publick as His own Critical 
Diſſertation on the Characters and 

Vritings of Pindar and Horace: 
a procedure which requires no 
further explanation! But it is 
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hoped we ſhall hear no more of 
this honourable gentleman in the 
republic of literature,” The cha- 
ritable hope expreſſed by the Re- 
pietwers, however, was not fulfilled, 
We have heard of our author 
again, and ina tranſaction of which 
we ſhall be forgiven if we do not 
relate the particulars. But why, 
it may be aſked, is any page in 
this book encumbered by his 
name? As a dramatic biographer I 
am compelled to its inſertion, for 
our Doctor has written the three 
following pieces deſigned for the 
ſtage. The two firſt are ſuch 
wretched efforts at pleaſantry, that 
none will , diſpute his claim in 
them; and the other performance, 


as I was told by Mr. Garrick, wha 


refuſed it, deſerves as bad a cha- 
racter. Their titles are, 
1. The Death of Bucephalus. F. 
„ CT ad oo 7: ar 
2. The Judgment of Paris. Burl. 
8vo. 1768. 8 9 7 
3. Romulus and Herſilia. T. 
Within a few months. paſt, this 
tragedy has been recommended by 
jome paragraph-writer in our pub- 


lick prints, as fit for immediate 


exhibition. There is difficulty, 
however, in aſcribing the ſlighteſt 
notice of it to any other pen than 
that of its author. An anonymous 
drama, indeed, on the ſame ſub- 
ject, and with the ſame title, 4to. 
was publiſhed in 1685; a piece 
concerning which the original 
compiler of the preſent work has 
expreſſed himſelf in... favourable 
terms, Perhaps Dr, Schomberg, 
with his uſual treedom, may have 
borrowed, and with his uſual auk- 
wardneſs may have {ſpoiled it. 
Compare alſo his Life of Maecenas 


with that written by Meibomius, 


and then exclaim with Horace: 
 —mgveat cornicula riſum 
Furtivis nudata coloritus ! h 
Hog 4 _ Even 


8 E | 
Fven the all-ſwallowing vaſe at 
Bath-Eaſton has been found to 
auſeate our Doctor's compoſitions. 
When it was firſt opened, he was 
a conſtant candidate for the myrtle 
wreath. The wreath, however, as 
if indued with preſcience of his 
future ſhame, perſiſted in avoid- 
ing the ſlighteſt contact with his 
head. | 3 
ScorT, Tromas. Was edu- 
cated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, from 
whence he was removed to the 
univerſity of Cambridge, in the 
reign of king William III. and, 
during the latter part of queen 
Anne's reign, he was ſecretary to 
the earl of Roxburgh. He was 
author of the following dramatic 
pieces, | | 
1. Mock Marriage, C. 4to. 1696. 
2. Unhappy Kindueſs. T. 4to. 
1697. | 
. Sir CHARLES. Bart. 
One of the gay wits that enlivened 
the pleaſurable court of king 
Charles II. was grandſon of Sir 
William Sedley, Bart, the muni- 
ficent founder of the Sedlcian lec- 
ture of natural philoſophy at Ox- 
ford, and fon of Sir John Sedley, 
of Aylesford, in Kent, Bart. by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Ser Henry Saville, Knt. 
the learned warden of Merton Col- 
lege, in Oxtord, and proyoſt of 
Eton. Sir Charles was born about 
the year 1639; and, after a pro- 
per foundation of grammar learn- 
ing, was ſent to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a fellow. commoner 
of Wadham College in Lent-term, 
1655-6. But he left the univer- 
fity without taking any degree, 
and, retiring into his own coun- 
try, lived privately there, out of 
humour, as it ſhould ſeem, with 
the governing powers, till the Reſ- 
oration of Charles II. when he 
eame to London, in order to join 
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in the general jubilee, the gatety 
of which was both agreeaile to 
his years, and exactly ſuitable to 
his taſte and temper. He was 
ſoon introduced to the king ; and 
it was not long before they, who 
recommended him to his majeſty, 
found they had thereby, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplanted themſelves. 


Sir Charles had ſuch a diſtinguiſn- 


ingly polite eaſineſs in his manner 


and converſation, as ſet him higher 


in the royal notice and favour 
than any of the courtiers his ri- 
vals, notwithſtanding they all aim- 
ed at the ſame turn, and ſome of 
them even excelled in it. In the 


view of heightening their plea- 


ſures, our author, among the reſt, 
did not neglect to exert his talents 
in writing. The productions of 
his pen were ſome plays, and ſe- 
veral amorous poems, in which 
the ſoftneſs of the verſes was fo 
exquiſite, as to be called, by the 
duke of Buckingham, Sedley's 
Witchcraft, ** There were no marks 
* of genius or true poetry to be 
% deſcried (ſay the authors of the 
& Biographia Britannica) ; the art 
„ whoily conſiſted in raiſing looſe 
© thoughts and lewd defires, with- 
„% out giving any alarm, ard ſo 
* the poiſon worked gently and 
„ jrreſiſtibly. Our author, we may 
„ be ſure, did not eſcape the in- 
« fection of his own art, or rather 
© was firſt tainted himſelf, before 
he ſpread the infection to others.“ 

A very ingenious u riter of the 
preſent day, however, ſpeaks much 


more favourably of Sir Charles 


Sedley's writings, ** He ſtudied 
& human nature, and was dillin- 
« outſhed for the art of making 
„ himſelf agreeable, particularly to 
te the ladies; for the verſes of lord 
Roche ſter, beginning with, Sed- 


«© ley has that prevailing gentle art, 


* &c. ſo of:cn quoted, allude not 
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ee to his evritings, but to his per- 
* ſonal addreſs.” LANGRHORNE'S 


Efuſions, Ec. 
Difſoluteneſs and debauchery 


were the ſcandalous characteriſtics 
of the times; and it was Sir Charles's 


ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the foremoſt in the faſhion. 


In june 1663, our author, lord 


Buckhurſt, and Sir Thomas Ogle, 
were convened at a public-houſe 
in Bow-Street, Covent-Garden, 
and, being enflamed with ſtrong 


liquors, they went up to the bal- 


cony belonging to that houſe, and 
there ſhewed indecent poſtures, 


and gave great offence to the paſ- 


ſengers in the ſtreet, by very un- 
mannerly diſcharges upon them; 
which done, Sedley ſtripped him- 
ſelf naked, and preached to the 
people in a groſs and ſcandalous 


manner: whereupon a riot being 


raiſed, the mob became clamorcus, 
and would have forced the door 
next to the ſtreet; but being op- 
poſed, the preacher and his com- 
pany were driven from the bal- 
cony, and the windows of a room 
into which they retired were bro- 


ken by the mob. The frolic being 


ſoon reported abroad, and as per- 
ſons of faſhion were concerned in 
it, it was ſo much the more ag- 


gravated. The company were 


ſummoned to appear before a court 


of juſtice in Weſtminſter-Hall, 


where, being indicted for a riot, 
they were all fined, and our au- 


thor was ſentenced to pay 5001. 


After this affair, Sir Charles 
took a more ſerious turn, applied 
himſelf to buſineſs, and became a 


member of parliament, in which 
he was a frequent fpeaker. We 
find him alſo in the houſe of 
commons in the reign of James 
II. v hoſe attempts upon the con- 


ſtitution he vigorouſly withſtocd. 
When the defeat of the rebels un- 


— 
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it neceſſary, in the language of 
the court, to have a ſtanding army, 
it was oppoſed ſtrongly by the gen- 
tlemen of the country party, 
among whom were the earl of 
Dorſet and Sir Charles Sedley, 
one of which bore a great ſway in 
the houſe of peers, and the other 
in that of the commons. Their 
intereſt was ſo con ſiderable in both, 
eſpecially Sir Charles Sedley's, 
that the king, foreſeeing it would 
be a work of the greateſt difficulty 
to gain their conſent for the pay- 
ment of more troops than what 
were upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
laſt reign, contented himſelf with 
dropping the purſuit of it, by 2 
diſſolution of the parliament, In 
the ſame ſpirit, our patriot was 
very active in bringing on the 
This was thought 
more extraordinary, as he had re- 
ceived favours from James : but 
that prince had taken a fancy to 
Sir Charles's daughter (though it 
ſeems ſhe was not very handſome), 
and, in conſequence of his in- 
trigues with her, he created Miſs 
Sedley counteſs of Dorcheſter, 
This honour, io far from pleaſing, 
greatly ſliocked Sir Charles. How- 
ever libertine himſelf had been, 
yet he could not bear the thoughts 
of his daughter's diſhonour ; and, 
with regard to this her exaltation, 
he only conſidered it as rendering 
her more conſpicuouſly infamous, 
Re therefore conceived a hatred. 
for the king; and from this, as 
well as other motives, readily 
Joined to diſpoſſeſs him of the 
throne. 
A witty ſaying of Sedley's, on 
this occaſion, is recorded. I 
& hateingratitude, ſaid Sir Charles; 
e and therefore, as the king has 
e made my daughter a counteſs, I 
„will endeavour to make his 
« daughter a queen: meaning 
the princeſs Mary, married to the 
: ; Prince 


SB 


prince of Orange, who diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed james of the throne at the 


ever-glorious Revolution. 

Sir Charles lived many years 
after the Revolution, in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his wit and humour, and 
was, to the laſt, an agreeable com- 
panion. He died at a good old 
age Aug. 20, 1701. | 

His dramatic writings are, 

1. The Mulberry Garden, C. 4to. 
1668. 5 

2. Anthony and Clopatra, T. 
4to. 1607. 

3. Bellamira; or, The Miſtreſs. 
C. 4to. 1687. 

4. Beauty the Conqueror; or, The 
Death of Mark Anthony, T. 

5. The Grumbler. C. three acts. 

6. The Tyrant King of Crete. T. 

ST. SERFE, Sir THOMAS, This 
title Jacob has given to a gentle- 
man whom neither Langbaine nor 
Gildon has dignified with any 
thing but his plain name. He was 
a native of North Britain, and it 
appears, by the dedication of a 
play which he wrote, and will be 
preſently mentioned, that he was 
in the king's ſervice in the North 
of Scotland in the times of the 
troubles, though in what poſt is 
not mentioned; yet, it is evident, 
that he ventured his perſon on a 
ſervice of conſiderable danger, no 
leſs than that of a ſpy, from the 
following four lines which Coxeter 
has quoted concerning him from 
the Covent Garden Drollery, 8vo. 
1672. p. 84. Viz. 


Once like a Pedlar they * have 


heard thee brag, 
How thou didft cheat their fioht, 
and {ave thy craig; | 
When to the great Montroſs, under 
retence | 
Of godly Bukes, thou brought/t 
Intelligence. | 


The title of the above-mentioned 
# The Covenanters. 
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lay, the ground-work of which, 
8 is borrowed from the 
Spaniſh, is 


Tarugo's Wiles, C. 4to. 1668. 


Langbaine gives it a good cha- 
racter, and, in the eleventh volume 
of The Engliſh Poets,” p. 190, 


may be ſeen a very elegant copy of 


verſes by the earl of Dorſet, in 

compliment to Sir Thomas St. 

Serfe, on its publication. 
SETTLE, ETLXKAN AH. Son of 


Joſeph Settle, of Dunſtable, in Bed- 
fordſhire, was born in 1648; and 


in the 19th year of his age was 


entered commoner of Trinity Col- 


lege, Oxon; but he quitted the 


univerſity without taking any de- 


gree, and came to London, where 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
poetry; in which he lived to make 
no inconſiderable figure. Finding 
the nation divided between the 
opinions of whig and tory, he 
thought proper, on firſt ſetting out 
in life, to join the whigs, who 
were then, though the minor, yet 
a powerful party, and in ſupport 
of which he employed his talents 
as a writer, Afterwards, he chang- 
ed fides, turned tory, and wrote 
for that pai:y with as much zeal 
as he had formerly ſhewn for the 
intereſt of the Whigs; by which 
we ſee that politicians, and pa- 
triots, were made of the fame 
fort of ſtuff in thoſe times, as in 
the preſent. He alſo wrote an 
heroic poem on the coronation of 
the high and mighty monarch 
James II. 1683; commenced a 
Journaliſt for the court, and pab- 
lithed weekly an eſſay in behalf 
of the adminiſtration. 

Poor Elkenah was unfortunate 
in the chauge of his party; for, 


before he had derived any ſolid 


advantage from abandoning his 


old friends the Revolution took 


place, and from that period, hav- 
ing loſt all his credit, he hved 
N poor 
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pdor and deſpiſed, ſubject to all 
the miſeries of the moſt abje& 
ſtate of indigence, and deſtitute 
of any advantageous and reputa- 
ble connection. In the vear 168. 
he was fo violent a whig, that the 
famous ceremony of pope-burning 


on the 17th oi November was en- 
truſted to his management, and 


he ſeems to have been at that 


time much in the confidence of 


thoſe who oppoſed government. 


After his change, like other con- 


verts, he became equally violent 
againſt thoſe with whom he had 
before aſſociated, and actually en- 
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of him as then juſt dead, and 
adds, “he was a man of tall ftas 
<« ture, red face, ſhort black hair, 
lived in the city, and had a nu- 
*© merous poetical iſſue, butſhared 
„ the misfortune of {ſeveral other 
e gentlemen, to ſurvive them all.“ 
Mr. Settle's dramatic works are, 
1. Cambyſes, King of Perſia. T. 
4to. 1671, | 
2. The Empreſs of Morocco. T. 
4t0. 1673. : | 
3. Love and Revenge, T. 4to, 
1675 


4 The Congueft of China by the 


Tartars, 


T. 4to. 1676. 


tered himſelf a trooper in king 5. Ibrahim, the Illuſtrious Baſſa. 


James's army at Hounſlow Heath. 
In the latter part of his life he was 
Shepherd. Paſt, 4to. 1677. 


ſo reduced as to attend a booth in 
Bartholomew Fair, kept by Mrs. 
Minns and her daughter Mrs. 


T. in heroic verſe. 4to. 1677. 
6. Paſtor Flao; or, The Faithful 


7. Vatal Love; or, The Forced 


Inconſtangy. T. 4to. 1680. 


Leigh, and received a ſalary from 8. The Female Prelate, being the 
them for writing drolls, which ge- hiſtory of the life and death of 
nerally were approved of. He Pope Joan, T. 4to. 1680. 

alſo was obliged to appear in his 9. The Heir of Morocco. T. 4to. 
old age as a performer in theſe 1682. | X 
wretched theatrical exhibitions, 10. Difrefo Tanocence ; or, The 
and, in a farce called &. George for Princeſs of Pera. T. 4to. 1691. 
England, acted a dragon incloſed 11. The Ambitious Slawe ; or, 
in a Caſe of green leather of his generous Revenge, T. 4to. 1694. 
own invention. To this circum- 12. L hilaſler; or, Love lies a 
ſtance, Dr. Young refers in the Bleeding. T. C. 4to. 1695. | 
following lines ot his epiſtle to 13. The World in the Moon, O. 


Mr. Pope: | | 4to. 1607. 
| | „ 14. The Virgin Propheteſs; or, 
«6 Poor . all otherchanges % Rate of Troy. An Opera, 4:0. 


15. City Ramble; or, The Play: 
Zouſe Wedding, C. 4to. N. D. 

16. The Siege of Troy. Dr. Perf. 
8vOo. 1707. 

17. 1 he Ladies Triumph, A Co- 
mic Opera. 8vo 1718. 

Thi> author had a penſion from 
the city, for an annual pane- 


4% For bread in Smithfield dra- 
„ g0ns biſs'd at laſt, 

Spit ſtreams of fire to make, 
the butchers gape, 

& And found his manners ſuit- 
ed to his ſhape. 

4% Such is the fate of talents 
„ miſapply's, &c.“ 


In the end, he obtained admiſſion 
into the Charter houſe, and died 
there Feb. 12, 1723-4. The wri- 
ter of a periodical paper, called, 
The Briton, Feb. 19, 1724, ſpeaks 


gyric to celebrate the feſtival 
of the lord mayor; in conſe- 
quence of which he wrote va- 
rious poems, called Triumphs for 


the Inauguration of the Lord * 
8 
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the laſt - of which was in the 


year 1708, but was not repreſent- 
ed on account of the death of 


prince George of Denmark two 


days before. Beſides his dramatic 
pieces, he publiſhed many occa- 
fional+ poems, addreſſed to his pa- 
trons, Some months before his 
deceaſe, he offered a play to the 
managers of the theatre-royal in 
Drury-Lane, but he lived not to 
bring it on the ſtage: it was call- 
ed, The Eæpulſion of the Danes from 
Britain, | 
SEWELL, Dr. GEORGE, This 
author was born, in what year we 
know nor, at the college of Wind- 
ſor, of which place his father, Mr, 
John Sewell, was treaſurer and 
chapter clerk, He received his 
early education at Eton ſchool, but 
was afterwards ſent to the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where he was 
entered of Peter-Houſe College, 
and there took the degree of 
batchelor of phyſic in 1700. From 
thence he went over to Leyden, 
where he ſtudied under the famous 
Dr. Boerhaave; and, on his return 
to London, practiſed phy ſick in that 
metropolis for ſeveral years; but his 
ſucceſs was not ſufficient to induce 
him to continue there. He then 
retired to Hampſtead, and followed 
his profeſſion with credit, reputa- 
tion, and profit, until three other 
- Phyſicians ſettled at the place, 
after which his gains became very 
inconſiderable. He kept no houſe, 
bat was a boarder; was much 
eſteemed, and ſo frequen ly invit- 
ed to the tables of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, that he had 
ſeldom occahon to dine at home. 
He died the 8th of Febr--ary, 1729, 
and was ſuppoſed at that time io 
be in very indigent ci:cumita:.ces, 
as he was interred on the 12th of 
the ſame month in the meaneſt 
manner, his coffin being little 
better than thoſe allotted by the 
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pariſh to their poor who are buried 
from the work - houſe; neither did 
a ſingle friend or relation attend 
him to the grave. No memorial 
was placed over his remains; but 
they lie juſt under a holly tree, 
which formed a part of a hedge- 
row that was once the boundary 
of the church-yard. 

He was a man of an amiable diſ- 
poſition, and greatly eſteemed a- 
mong his acquaintance. In his 
political principles he was inc'ined 
to the tory party, which might in 


ſome meaſure be the reaſon of his 


being ſo warm an antagoniſt to the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, whoſe zeal 
had ſo eminently exerted itſelf in 
the cauſe of the whigs. As an 
author, he was undoubtedly pol- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare of ge- 
nius, and wrote 1n concert with 
ſeveral of his contemporary ge- 
niuſes, particularly in the Spectators 
and Tazlers, in the fifth volume of 
the latter, aud the ninth of the 
former, in which he was principally 
concerned, as alſo in a tranſlation 
of the Hetamorphojes of Ovid, and 
an edition of Shakſpeare's Poems. 
He left only one dramatic piece 
behind him, which met with gagd 
ſucceſs at firſt, but has not been 
ated for ſeveral years paſt, en- 
titled, 

1. Sir Walter Raleigh. T. gvo. 
1719. 

2. King Richard the Firfl, 8vo. 
1728. This conſiſts only of a few 
ſragments. 

SHADWELL, CHARLES. This 
gentleman, Jacob tells us, was 
nephew to the poet-laureat, whoſe 
life we ſhall record in the next 
article. But Chetwood, in his 
Britiſß Theatre, makes bim more 
nearly related, being, as he ſays, 
his younger ſon He had ſerved 
in Portugal, and enjoyed a poſt in 
the revenue in Dublin, in which 
city he died on the 12th of Auguſt, 

| 1720. 
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1726. He wrote ſeven dramatic 
pieces, the titles of which are, 

1. Fair 2uaker of Deal. C. 4to. 
1710. 

2. Humours of the Army. C. 4to. 
1713. © ts 
3. Haſty Wedding. C. 

4. Sham Prince, C. 

5. Kotberic O. Connor. T. 

6. Plotting Lovers, F. 

7. Iriſh Hofpitality, - Com. | 
All theſe, excepting the Fair 
BPuaker of Deal, and the Humours of 
the Army, made their appearance 
on the Iriſh ſtage only, and are 
printed together in one volume in 
1amo. 1720 | h 
_ SHADWELL, Tous. Poet- 
laureat to king William III. was 
deſcended from an ancient family 
in Staffordſhire, and was born 
about the year 1640, at Lauton 
Hall in Norfolk, a ſeat belonging 
to his father, who was bred to the 
law ; but, having an ample for- 
tune, did not trouble himſelf with 
the practice, chuſing rather to 
ſerve his country as a juſtice of 
peace. He was in that commiſſion 
for three counties, Middleſex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and diſcharged 
the office with diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lity and exact integrity. In the 
civil wars he was a great ſufferer 
for the royal cauſe; ſo that, hav- 
ing a numerous family, he was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſelling 
and. ſpending a conſiderable part 
of his eilate, to ſupport it. In 
theſe circumſtances he reſolved to 
breed his ſon to his own profeſſion; 
bat the young gentleman, having 


as litile diſpoſition to plod in the 


drudgery of the law, as his father 
had, quitted the-Temple, and re- 
ſolved to travel, He had a taſte, 
and force genius, for polite litera- 
ture; and, upon his return home, 
falling into acquaintance with the 
moſt celebrated wits of the age, he 
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applied himſelf wholly to cultivate 
thoſe elegant ſtudies which were 


the faſhionable amuſements of 
the times; and it was not Jong 
before he became eminent 1n dra- 
matic poetry, a ſpecimen of which 
appeared in a comedy called The 
Sullen Lovers, or, The Impertinents, 
which was acted at the duke's 
theatre, As the play was well re- 
ceived, he wrote a great many 
more comedies, which met with 
good ſucceſs, 

In the mean while, as it was 
impoſſible in theſe times to ſhine 
among the great ones, which is 
the poet's ambition, without fid- 
ing with one of the parties, whig 
or tory, Mr. Shadwell's lot fell 
among the whigs; and, in con- 
ſequence thereof, he was ſet up as 
a rival to Dryden. Hence there 
grew a mutual diſlike between 
them ; and, upon the appearance 
of Dryden's tragedy, called The 
Duke of Guiſe, in 1683, our author 
was charged with having the prin- 
cipal hand in writing a piece, inti- 
tled, Some Refit ions on the pretended 
Parallel in the Play called ibe Duke of 
Guiſe, in a Letter to a Friend; which 
was Printed the ſame year, in four 
ſheets, gto, Mr. Dryden wrote 
a vindication of the Parallel; and 
ſuch a ſtorm was raiſed, both a- 
gainſt Shadwell and his friend 
Hunt, who aſſiſted him in it, that 


this latter was forced to fly into 


Holland; and we find our author 
complaining, that in theſe, which 
he calls the worſt of times, his ruin 
was deſigned, and his life ſought ; 
and that, for near ten years, he- 
was kept from the exerciſe of that 
profeſſion vahich had afforded him 
a competent ſubſiſtence, However, 
he at laſt ſaw himſelf crowned with 
the laurel, which was tripped from 
the brows of his antagoniſt ; who 
thereupon, by way of revenge, 

5 wrote 


e if 


| Hrote the bittereſt ſatire againſt 
him that ever was penned; this 
was the celebrated Mac-Flecknoe. 
Our new laureat had the miſ- 
fortune to enjoy his honour but a 
very few years; for he died ſud- 
denly in 1692, in the fifty-ſecond 
year of his age, at Chelſea, and 
was interred 1n the church there, 
His friend, Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
preached his Funeral Sermon; 
wherein he aſſures us, that our au- 
thor was “ a man of great ho- 
* neſty and integrity, and had 
% a real love of truth and ſince- 
5 rity, an inviolable fidelity and 
1 ſtrictneſs to his word, an un- 
& alterable friendſhip where-ever 
„% he profeſſed it, and a much 
* deeper ſenſe of religion, than 
« many others have, who pretend 
© tO it more Op-nly, His natural 
& and acquired abilities, (conti- 
e nues the Doctor) made him ſuffi- 
z ciently remarkable to all that he 
1% converſed with, very few being 
equal to him, in all the be- 
* coming qualities and accom- 
© pliſhments of a compleat gen- 
de tleman.” After his death came 
out The Polutiteers; or, The Stock- 
Jobbers, a comedy, acted by their 
majeſties? ſervants, with a dedica- 
tion to the queen by Mrs. Shad- 
well, our author's widow; and an 
epilogue; wherein his character as 
a poet is ſet in the beſt and moſt 
advantageous light; which, per- 
haps, was judged neceſſary to ba- 
lance the very different drawing, 
and even abuſive repreſentation of 
it, by Dryden, who is generally 
condemned tot treating our author 
too unmercifully, his reſentment 
Carrying him beyond the bounds of 
truth; for though it muſt be owned 
that Shad well fell vaſtly ſhort of Ben 
| Jonſon, whom he ſet up to him- 


ſelf as a model of excellence, yet 


it is certain there are high autho- 
rities in favour of many of his co- 
You, I; 


Jobbers. 
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S 
medies, and the beſt judges of that 


age gave their teſtimony for them. 
They have in them fine ſtrokes of 
humour; the characters are often 
originals, ſtrongly marked, and 
well ſuſtained. Add to this, that 
he had the greateſt expedition ima- 
ginable in writing, and ſometimes 
produced a play in leſs than a 
month. Beſides ſeventeen plays, 
he wrote ſeveral other pieces of 
poetry, ſome of which have been 


commended, An edition of his 


works; with ſome account of his 
life and writings prefixed, was 
publiſhed in 1720, in four yo- 


lames, 12mo, His dramatic works 


are. 

. The Sullen Lowers; or, The 
Irpertinents, C. 4to. 1668. 

2. The Royal Sbepherdeſs. T. C. 
4to. 166g. | 

3: The Humonrift, C. 4to; 16715 

4. The Miſer, C. 4to. 1672. 

5. I pſom Wells. . 5 4to. 1073s 

6. P/yche. T. 4t0. 16756; 

7. The Libertine, T. 4to. 1676. 

8. The VHertugſo. C. 4to. 1676. 

9. The Hiftory of Timon of Athens 
the Manhater. to. 1678. 

10. A true Widow, 
1679. 
it. The Woman Caplain. C. 4tos 
1686. | 
- 12. The Lancaſbire WW ches, and 
Teague O'Divelly, the Iriſh Priefts 
C. 4to. i622. 1 

13. The Squire of Aalid. E. 
to. 1688. 

14. Bury Fair. C. 4to. 168 . 

1 5 Anorous Bigot, with the ſe- 
_ part of Teague C'Divelly. 4to. 
1090. 

76. The S-oxyerers, C. Ato. 1691. 

17. The Hiſuulcers; or, The Stocks 
A poihumous Comedy, 
already mentioned, to. 1693. 

SHAKSPEARE, WILLIAM. The 
great poet of nature, and the glory 
of the 2ritiſh nation, was deſcend- 
ed of a reputable family, at Strat- 

8 tord 


C. atos 
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ford upon Avon. His father was 
in the wool-trade, and dealt con- 
ſiderably that way. He had ten 
children, of whom our immortal 
poet was the eldeſt, and was born 
the 16th of April, 1564. At a 
proper age he was put to the free- 
ſchool in Stratford, where he ac- 
quired the rudiments of grammar- 
learning. 
at this time any extraordinary ge- 
nius or inclination for literature, 
is uncertain. His father had no 
deſign to make a ſcholar of him; 
on the contrary, he took him early 
from ſchool, aud employed him 
in his own buſineſs; but he did 
not continue long in it, at leaſt 
under the controul, for at ſeven- 
teen years of age he married, com- 
menced maſter of a family, and be- 
came a parent before he was out 
of his minority, He is now ſup- 
Poſed to have ſettled in buſinefs 
for himſelf, and to have had no 
other thoughts than of purſuing 
the wool-trade ; when, happening 
to fall into acquaintance with ſome 
perſons who followed the practice 
of deer-ſtealing, he was prevailed 
upon to engage with them 1n rob- 
bing Sir Thomas Lucy's Park, 
near Stratford. The injury being 
repeated more that once, that gen- 
tleman was provoked to enter a 
proſecution againſt the delin- 


quents; and Shakſpeare, in re- 


venge, made him the ſubject of a 
ballad, which, tradition ſays, was 
pointed with ſo much bitternefs, 
that-it became unſafe for the au- 
thor to ſtay any longer in the 
country. To eſcape the law, he 
fled to London, where, as might 
be expected from a man of wit 
and humour in his circumſtances, 
he threw himfelf among the play- 
ers, Thus was this grand lumi- 
nary driven, by a very untoward 
accident, into his genuine and 
proper ſphere, | 


Whether he diſcovered 


S H 

His firſt admiſſion into the play- 
houſe was ſuitable to his appear- 
ance ; a ſtranger, and ignorant of 
the art, he was glad to be taken 
into the company in a very mean 
rank; nor did his performance 
recommend him to any diſtinguiſn- 
ed notice. The part of an under- 
actor neither engaged nor deſerved 
his attention. It was far from fill- 
ing, or being adequate to, the 
powers of his mind: and there- 
fore he turned the advantage which 
that ſituation afforded him, to a 
higher and nobler uſe, Having, 
by practice and obſervation, ac- 
quainted himſelf with the mecha- 
nical economy of the theatre, his 
native genius ſupplied the reſt: 
but the whole view of his firſt at- 
tempts in ſtage-poetry being to 
procure a ſubſiſtence, he directed 
his endeavours ſolely to hit the 
taſte and humour that then pre- 
vailed amongſt the meaner fort of 
people, of whom his audience was 
generally compoſed ; and there- 
fore his images of life were drawn 
from thoſe of an inferior rank. 
Thus did Shakſpeare ſet out, with 
little advantage of education, 
no advice or aſſiſtance of the learn- 
ed, no patronage of the better 
ſort, or any acquaintance among 
them. But when his perfor mances 
had merited the protection of his 
prince, and the encouragement of 
the court had ſucceeded to that 
of the town, the works of his riper 
years were manifeſtly raiſed above 
the level of his former produc- 
tions, . : 

In this way of writing he was 
an abſolute original, and of ſuch 
a peculiar caſt, as hath perpetually 
raiſed and con founded the emu- 
lation of his ſucceſſors; a com- 


pound of ſuch very ſingular ble- 


miſhes, as well as beauties, that 
theſe latter have not more mocked 
the toil of every aſpiring under- 

| taker 
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taker to emulate them, than the 


former, as flaws intimately united 
to diamonds have baffled every 
attempt of the ableſt artiſts to take 
them out without ſpoiling the 
whole. It is ſaid that queen 
Elizabeth was ſo much pleaſed with 
the delightful character of Sir 
John Falſtaf, in the two parts of 
Henry the Fourth, that ſhe com- 
manded the author to continue it 
for one play more, and to ſhew 
the Knight in Love; which he 
executed inimitably, in The Merry 
Wiwes of Windſor. 


The names of his patrons are 


now unknown, except that of the 
earl of Southampton, who is parti— 
cularly honoured by him, in the de- 
dication of two poems, Venus and 
Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece ; in 
the latter eſp-cially he expreſſes 
himſelf in ſach terms, as gives coun- 
tenance to what is related of that 
patron's diliinguiſhed gereroſity to 
him. In the beginning of king 
James I's reign (if not ſooner) he 
was one of the principal ma- 
nagers of the play-houſe, and con- 
tinued in it ſeveral years after- 
wards ; till, having acquired ſuch 
a fortune as ſatisfed his motie- 
rate wilhes and views in life, he 
quitted the ſtages and all other 
buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder 
of his time in an honourable caſe, 
at his native town of Stratford, 
where he lived in a handſome 
houſe of his own purchaſing, to 
which he gave the name of New- 
Place; and he had the good for- 
tune to ſave it from the flames, in 
the dreadful fire that conſumed 
the greateſt part of the town, in 
1614. 

In the beginning of tlie year 
1616, he made his will, wherein 
he teſtified his reſpe& to his quon- 
dam partners in the theatre. He 
appointed his youngeſt daughter, 
_ Jointly with her huſband, execu- 
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tors, and bequeathed to them the 
beſt part of his eſtate, which they 
came into the poſſeſion of not 
long after. He died on the 23d 
of April following, being the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was in- 
terred among his anceſtors, on the 
North fide of the chancel, in the 
great church of Stratford, where 
there is a handſome monument 
erected for him, inſcribed with the 
following elegiac diltich in Latin. 


Fudicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, 
Arie Maronem, 
Terra tegit, Populus mæret, Ohm- 


pus habet, 


In the year 1740, another very 
noble one was raiſed to his me- 
mory, at the public expence, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, an ample con- 
tribution for this purpoſe being 
made, upon exhibiting his tragedy 
of Julius Caſar, at the theatre 
royal in Drury-Lane, April 28, 
1733, Seven years after his death 


his plays were collected and pub- 


liſhed in 1623, in folio, by two of 
his principal friends in the com- 
pany of comedians, Heminge ard 
Condell; who perhaps likewiſe 
corrected a ſecond edition in folio, 
1632. Though both theſe were 
extremeiy faulty, yet they afe 
much leſs ſo than the editions 
in folio of the years 1664 and 
1685, nor was any better at- 
tempted until 1714, when a ſifth 
was publiſhed in 8vo. by Mr, 
Nicholas Rowe, but with few if 
any corrections ; only he prefixed 
ſome account of the author's life and 
writings. But the plays being al- 


moſt in the ſame mangled condition 


as at firſt, Mr, Pope was prevailed 
upon to undertake the taſk of 
clearing away the rubbiſh, and re- 
ducing them to a better order 5 
and accordingly he printed à new 
edition of them in 1721, in 4t9. 


Heredpon Mr, Lewis Theobald, 
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after many years ſpent in the ſame 
taſk, publifhed a piece, called Shat- 
fpeare reflored, to. 1726, which 
was followed by a new edition of 
Shakſpeare's works in 1733 by 
the ſame author, republiſhed in 
1740. In 1744, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer publiſhed at Oxford a pom- 
pous edition, with emendations, in 
fix volumes, 4to. The late Dr. War- 
burton, biſhop of Glouceſter, added 
angther new edition, with a great 
number of corrections, in 1747. 
This was ſucceeded by other edi- 
tions, viz. that of Dr. Johnſon, in 
8 vols, 8vo. 1769. Twenty of the 
old quartos by Mr.Steevens, 4 vols. 
8vo. 1766. Of all the plays by 
Mr. Capell, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 
1768, Hanmer's quarto repub- 
liſhed at Oxford 1771; a new edi- 
tion in 16 vols. 8vo. 1773, by 
Johnſon and Steevens ; and a ſe- 
cond impreſſion of the ſame work, 
with corrections and additions, 
1778. 


gular, that the plays of Shak- 
peafe remain unindebted for the 
leaſt correction, or explanation, to 
our heroes of the ſtage who have 
been ſo often ſtyled his 39% com- 
mentators, it is time to remark 
that this ſentiment, though long 
and confidently repeated, has lit- 
tle pretenſion to the degree of 
credit which it ſhould ſeem to 


have obtained. How far the rules 


of grammar have been obſerved or 
violated, cannot be known from 
attitude or grimace; nor can ob- 
ſcure or corrupted patlages be il- 
haftrated or reſtored by geſture or 
vociferation. The 3 a player 
can do, is to deliver lines which he 
e pip with 1 ener- 
gy, an ge. ere his power 
1 and here it add. 135 
neceſſary therefore that the loud 
and indiſtinct applauſe which has 
hitherto -been laviſhed on the 
2 


Leſt it ſhould be thought ſin- 
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idea of hiftrionic commentatorſhi p; 


ſhould be contined within its pro- 
per bounds, and that a line of 
ſeparation ſhould be drawn be- 
tween the offices and requiſites of 
the ſcholar and the mimic, be- 
tween the undertaking that de- 
mands fome degree of capacity 
and learning, and that which may 
be ſatisfactorily executed by the 
mere aid of imitation and ſenſibi- 
lity. A late aQtreſs of unrivalled 
excellence in both tragedy and 
comedy, together with a young. 
actor of the higheſt promiſe, were 
known to have poſſeſſed under- 
ſtandings of no greater extent than 


the platform on which they trod, 


They were happy in a ftrong 
theatrical conception, and from 
that ſingle circumſtance their ſuc- 
ceſs was derived. New monu- 
ments, however, are continually 
riſing to honour Shakſpeare's ge- 
nius in the learned world; and 
we muit not conclude, without ad- 
ding another teſtimony of the ve- 
neration paid to his manes by the 
publick in general, which is, that 
a mulberry-tree, planted upon his 
eſtate by the hands of this revered 
bard, was cut down not many 
years ago, and the wood, being 
converted to ſeveral domeſtic uſes, 
was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each ſingle piece trea- 
ſured up by its purchaſer, as 2 
precious memorial of the planter, 
after the felfer of it had been 
driven out of the town. 

The following is a lift of our 
author's plays, ſpecifying the years 
in which they are ſeverally ſup- 
poſed to have been written. The 


arrangement of them is adopted 


from that of Mr. Malone, the ac- 
curacy of which, not having been 
diſputed, we preſume has received 
the ſanction of the learned, 
1. * Titus Andronicus; 1589. 
2» Love's Labour Loft. 159 1. 
3. Firff 


—_ 


3. Vigt Part of King Henry VI. 


1591. 
| Second Part of King Henry VI. 
1592. 
5. Third Part of King Heu VI. 
1592 — 

6. * Pericles. 1592, 

7. * Locrine. 1593. | 

8. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
1593. 

9. The Winter's Tale. 1 504. 

ro. A Midſummer*s Night's Dream, 
1595» 

11. Romeo and Juliet. 1595, 

12. The Comedy of Errors. 1596. 

13. Hamlet, 16066. 

14. King John. 1 596. | 

1 5. King Richard II. 1597. 

10. King Richard III. 1597. 

17. Fit Part of King Henry IV. 
159). 

4. g. The Merchant of Venice. 1 598. 

10. All's Well that ends well, 
1598. | 

20. Sir Fohn Oldcaſth, 1598. 

21. Second Part of King Henry IV, 
1598. | 
22. King Henry V, 1599. 

23. The Puritan. 1600. 

24. Much ado about Nothing. 
1600. | 

25. As you like it. 1600. 

26. Merry Wives of IVindſor. 1601, 

27. King Henry VIII. 1601. 

28, * Life and Death of Lord 
Cromavell, 1602. 

29. Troilus and Creſſida 1602, 

39. Meaſure for Meaſure, 1603. 

31. Cymbeline, 1604. 

32. * The London Prodigal, 1605. 

33. King Lear, 1605, 

34. Macbeth. 1606. 

35. The Taming of the Shrew, 
1606. . 

36. Julius Cæſar. 1607. 

37. A Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608. 

38. Antony and Cleopatra. 1008. 

39. Coriolanus. 1609, 

40. Timon of Athens. 1610. 

41. Othello, 1611, 


42, The Tempeſt, 1613, 
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SH 
43. Twelfth Night. 1614, 
The years in which the above 


| po were ſeverally printed, may 


e ſeen in the ſubſequent volume 


under the title of each play. 


The ſeven Plays marked thus ® 
in the above liſt, are omitted in 
moſt of the editions of our author's 
works, on a ſuppoſition that they 
were not written by him. They 
have, however, been ſeparately re- 
publiſhed with great elegance and 


correctneſs, and the advantage of 


an ample commentary (together 
with all his Poems), by the inge- 
nious Mr. Malone, in two volumes 
8y0. 1780. At preſent therefore 
every reader has the power of 
judging for him(elf, | 

SHARP, LEWIS. This gentle» 


man lived in the reign of Charles I. 


and wrote one play, entitled, 

The Noble Stranger, C. 4to. 
I 040, 
' SharRPMAN, EpWARD. Was a 
member of the Middle Temple in 


the reign of James ]. and wrote a 
play much reſembling, if not bor- 
rowed from, Marſton's comedy of | 


the Paraftaſter, It is entitled, 
The Fleire, C. 4to. 1615. 
SHAW, SAMUEL, Was born at 
Repton, in the county of Derby, 
in the year 1635, and educated at 
the free-ſchool there. At the age 
of fouricen years he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and 


became a member of St. John's Col- 


lege. When he had completed his 
ſtudies, he removed to I amworth 


in Warwic ſhire, and was uſher of 


the tree-ſchool there in 1656. 
From Tamworth he removed to 
Moſely, a ſmall place on the 
borders of Worceſterſhire; being 
invited thither by co one! Greaves 
of that place, who had a great re- 
ſpect or im, and ſhewed him much 
kindneis At his coming th:ther, 
he was ordained by the claſſical 
preſpytery at Wirkſwortnh in Der- 
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byſhire; and in 1658 obtained a 


preientation from the protector to 
the rectory of Long Whation, 
which «as in the gift of the crown, 
In June the {ame year he had full 
and free poſieſſion of this living, 
in which he continued until the 
Relloration in 1660. At that junc- 
ture, apprehending ſome diſturb— 
ance. he, in September, obtained 
a ireſh preſentation under the great 
ſeal of England; but notwithſtand- 
ing his title was thus corroborated, 
intereſt was made with the lord 
chancellor, and our author was 
turned out of his preferment about 


a year before the act of Uniformity 


took place. He was afterwards 
offered his living again, without 
any other condition than reordi- 
nation. But he uſed to ſay he 
would not lie to God and man, in 
declaring his preſbyterian ordina- 
tion invalid, . 

From Whatton he removed to 
Cotes, a ſmall village near Lough- 
borough, and during his ſtay there 
both himſelf and his family were 
afflicted with the plague, being 
infected by ſome relations from 
London who came from thence to 
avoid it, He buried two friends, 
two children, and a ſervant, of that 


diſtemper, during the progreſs of 


which he and hi- wife attended the 
ſick and each other, and he him- 
ſelf was forced to bury the dead in 
his own garden. 
Towards the latter end of the 
year 16066, he removed to Aſhby 
de ia Zouch, and was choſen in 
1665 to be ſole ſchool maſter of 
the free-ſchaol there, which his 
piety, learning, and temper, ſoon 
raiſed into ſuch reputation, that 
tne number of his ſcholars in- 
creaicd in fo great a degree, that 
he had often 160 boys or more 
under his cate. Many of theſe af 
terwards became diſtinguiſned cha- 
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rafters in the three profeſſions 


of law, phyſic, and divinity. 

He died Jan. 22, 1696, in the 
ggth year of his age, leaving 
behind him the character of an 
upright, modeſt, ſenſible, and mo- 
derate man, an ornament to his 
profeſſion, and a benefactor to his 
country. | 

He was the author of two drama; 
written for his ſcholars, and acted 
by them at their breakings up tor 
the holidays. They are called, 

Is Words made wifible; or, Grams 
mar and . Rhetorick accommodated to 
the Lives and Manners of Men, 12mo, 
1679. 

2. NOIKIAO®PONHEIE ; or, The 
Diferent Hamours of Men, 12010, 
1692. | = 
SHEFFIELD, JohN, DUKE op 
ByckincHaM, This great no- 
bleman, whoſe character was con- 
ſpicuous in the age he lived, in the 
ſeveral capacities of a ſoldier, a 
ſtateſman, and a writer, was born 
in the year 1645. At nine years 
of age he loſt his father, and his 
mother marrying again ſoon after, 
the care of his education was left 
entirely to the conduct of a gover- 
nor, who, though himſelf a man of 
learning, had not that happy man- 
ner of communicating his know- 
ledge whereby his pupil could 
reap any preat improvement un- 
der him, In conſequence of which, 
when he came to part from his go- 
vernor, after having travelled with 
bim into France, he quickly diſ- 
covered, in the courſe of his con- 
verſation with men of genius, that 
though he had acquired the po- 
liter accompliſhments of a gentle- 
man, yet that he was ſtill greatly 
deficient in every part of litera- 
ture, and thoſe higher excellencies, 
without which it is impoſſible ta 
riſe to any conſiderable degree of 


Eminence, : 
Piqued 
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Piqued at this reflection, and 
reſolved by his own application to 
make amends for the fault of his 
governor, and recall the time he 
had Joſt, he determined, though in 
the height of youthful blood, and 
in poſſeſſion of an ample fortune, 
two ſtrong allurements to diſſi pa- 
tion, to lay a reſtraint on his ap- 
petites and paſſions, and dedicate 
tor ſome time a certain number of 
hours every day to ſtudy. By this 


means he made an amazing pro- 


greſs, and very ſoon acquired a 
degree of learning, which very 
juſtly entitled him to the character 
he ever after maintained, of a very 
fine ſcholar. 

Not contented, however, with 
this acquiſition, but as eager in 
the purſuit of martial as of literary 
glory, he again obtained a maſtery 
over even the moſt irreſiſtible of 
all the paſſions; and though en- 
gaged in an attachment of love to 
a lady, by whom, from his own 
account, he met with an equal re- 
turn of affection, yet even this tie 
could not keep him at home, when 
the call of honour ſummoned him 
abroad. 
ſelf a volunteer with the earl of 
Offory, in the ſecond Dutch war, 
and was preſent in that famous and 
bloody naval engagement at Sold- 


bay, where the duke of York, af- 


terwards James II. commanded as 
admiral, And though this was at 
a time of life when moſt young 
gentlemen are ſcarcely out of the 
hands of their dancing-maſters, our 
youthful hero exerted ſo much gal- 
lantry of behaviour, that he was 
immediately appointed commander 
of the Royal Catharine, a ſecond 
rate man of war, | 

After this our author made a 
campaign in the French ſervice ; 
and when Tangier was in danger 
of being taken by the Moors, he 
was, in conſequence of his own 


L 4% ] 


In ſhort, he entered him- 
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offer to head the forces which ** 


to defend it, appointed commander 
of them. He was then earl of 
Mulgrave, one of the lords of the 
bed-chamber to king Charles II. 
and had been, on the 28th of May, 
1674, inſtalled knight of the Gar- 
ter. But now a molt wicked ma- 
chination againſt his life was con- 
certed at court, in which the king 
him. ſelf has been ſuſpected to have 
acted a very principal part, and 
for which hiſtorians aſſign different 
cauſes. Some of the writers have 
imagined that the king had diſ- 
covered an intrigue between lord 
Mulgrave and one of his own miſ- 
treſſes, and was therefore deter- 
mined to put his rival out of the 
way at any rate. But Mrs, Manley, 
in her Aialantis, and Mr. Boyer, in 
his Hiſtory of Queen Anne, attri- 
bute it to the diſcovery of certain 


_ overtures towards marriage, which 


this nobleman was bold enough to 
make to the princeſs Anne, and 
which ſhe herſelf ſeemed not in- 
clinable to diſcourage. 

Be the cauſe what it would, 
however, it is appatent that it was 
intended lord Mulgrave ſhould be 
loſt in the paſſage; a veſſel being 
8 to carry him over, which 

ad been ſent home as unſervice- 
able, and was in ſo ſhattered a con- 
dition, that the captain of her de- 
clared he was afraid to make the 
voyage. On this his lordſhip ap- 
plied not only to the lord high 
admiral, but to the king him- 
ſelt, Thele remonftrances, how- 
ever, were in vain ; no redreſs was 
to be had, and the earl, who ſaw 
the trap Jaid for him by his ene- 
mies, was compelled to throw him- 
ſeit into almoſt inevitable danger, 
to avoid the imputation of cowar- 
dice, which of all others he had 
the greateit deteſtation of. He, 
however, diſſuaded ſeveral volun- 
teers of quality from accompany- 
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ing him in the expedition: only 
the earl of Plymouth, the king's 
natural ſon, pigued himſeif on 
running the ſame hazard with a 
man, who, in ſpite of the ill treat- 
ment he met with from the mini— 
ſtry, could fo valjantly brave every 
danger in the ſervice of his fa- 
ther, 

Providence, however, defeated 
this malicious ſcheme, by giving 
them remarkable fine weather 
through the whole voyage, which 
laſted three weeks, at the termina- 
tion of which, by the aſſiſtance of 
pumpirg the whole time to dif- 
charge the water, which leaked in 
very faſt, they arrived ſafe at Tan- 
gier, Ard perhaps there cannot 
be a more ſtriking inſtance of in- 
nate firmneſs and magnanimity 
than in the behaviour of this no- 
þleman during the voyage. For 
though he was fully convinced of 
the Port dangers they were in, 
yet was his mind ſo calm and un- 
diſturbed, that he even indulged 
his paſſion for the Mules amidſt 
the tumults of the tempeſtuous 
elements, and during this voyage 
compoſed a poem, Which is to be 
met with among his other works. 

The conſequence of this expe- 
dition was the retreat of the 
Moors, and the blowirg-up of 
Tangier. On his return, the king 
becomivg appealed, and the earl 
forgetting the ill offices done him, 
a mutual reconciliation enſued, and 
he enjoyed his majęſty's favour to 
the laſt. 

During the ſhort reign of king 
James II. he held ſeveral conſider- 
able poſts, particylaily that of go- 
yernor of Hull, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded the unfortunate duke of 
Monmouth, and the high office of 
lord chambetlain, which, although 
latierly that monarch grew cooler 
towards him on account of the 
zealous and honeſt remonſtrances 
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he frequently made to him againft 
thoſe meaſures by which he after- 
wards loſt the crown, yet he did 


not think proper to take from him. 


His lordſhip was no friend to, or 
promoter of, the Revolution; and 
when king James, in oppoſition to 


that nobleman's advice and that of 


his friends, did quit the kingdom, 
he appears to have been one of the 
lords who wrote ſuch letters to the 
fleet, the army, and all the conſi- 
derable garriſons in England, as 
kr Ag, them to continue 1n pro- 
per order and ſubjection. To his 
humanity, direction, and ſpirited 
behaviour in 9 alſo, his ma- 
jeſty ſtood indebted for the protec- 
tion he obtained from the lords in 
London, upon his being ſeized and 
inſulted by the populace at Fever- 
ſham in Kent. 

When the Revolution was 
brought ahout, lord Mulgrave was 
guilty of no mean compliances 
to king William; and though he 
yoted and gave his reaſons ſtrongly 
in parliament for the prince of 


Orange's being proclaimed kingy 


together with the princeſs his wife, 
and afterwards went to court ta 
pay his addreſſes, where he was 
very graciouſly received, yet he 
accepted of no poſt under that go- 


vernment till ſome years after- 


wards. 

In the latter part of king Wil- 
liam's reign, however, he enjoyed 
ſeveral high offices, and on the 
acceſſion of queen Anne, that prin- 
ceſs, who ever had a great re- 
gard for him, loaded him with 
employments and dignities. In 
April 1792, he was ſworn lord 
privy ſeal, made lord lieutenant 
and cuſtos rotulorum for the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and one of the 
governors of the Charter- houſe; 
and the ſame year was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners to treat of 
an union between England and 

| Scotland. 
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Scotland. On the gth of March, 
1703, he was created duke of 
Normanby (of which he had been 
made marquis by king William), 
and on the 19th of the ſame month 
duke of Buckingham, 

In the year 1710, the whis mi- 
niſtry beginning to give ground, 
bis grace, who was ſtrongly at- 
tached to tory principles, joined 
with Mr. Harley, afterwards earl 
of Oxford, in ſach meaſures as 
brought about a change in the 
miniſtry, ſhook the power of the 
duke and dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, and introduced Mr. Harley, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, lord Bo- 
lingbroke, &c, into the admin1- 
ſtration. Her majeſty now offered 
to make him chancellor, which he 
refuſed, but in 1711 was appoint- 


ed ſteward of her majeſty's houſ- 


hold, and preſident of the council, 
and on her deceaſe in 1213 was 
nominated one of the lords juſtices 
in Great Britain, till the arrival of 
king George I. from Hanover, 
His grace died on the 24th of 
February 1720, in the 75th year 
of his age, and after lying in tate 
for ſome days at Buckingham 
houſe, was interred with great 
ſolemnity in Weitminſter- Abbey, 
where a handſome monument has 
ſince been erected to his memory, 
with an epitaph written by him- 
ſelf, and directed by his will to be 
engraved on it. He left oaly one 
legitima:e ſon behind him, named 
Edmund; but that young nobles» 
man dying in the very oloom of 
youth, wich him the ticles of the 
 Shefheld family expired. 
His grace's valour was on many 
occaſions ſufficieutly proved, nor 
wer his other abilities confined to 
letters only, and the encourage- 
meut of learning, for by the ac- 
counts given of him by all his 
biographers, he appears to have 
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been a moſt accompliſhed noble- 
man, whether we view him in the 
light of an excellent poet, a ſhin- 
ing orator, a polite courtier, or a 
conſummate ſtateſman. But as ta- 
lents ſo ſuperior, and a diſpoſition 
ſo enterprizing as the duke of 
Buckingham's, never fail to excite 
envy and maleyolence, it is not to 
be wondered at that his character 
ſhould have been attacked with ſe- 
verity by ſome of his enemies. 
The principal faults they have laid 
to his charge are avarice, pride, 
and ill- nature, As to the firſt, 
every one who is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted wich the human heart, 


muſt be perfectly convinced that 


covetouſneſs is abſolutely incom- 
patible with indolence, and yet it 
is well known that his grace loſt 
very conſiderably for a courſe of 
forty years together, from his not 
taking the pains to viſit thoſe 
eſtates he poſſeſſed at ſome diſ- 
tance from London, And as to 
the latter part of the accuſation, 
thoſe who were moſt intimate with 
him have declared him tobe of a 
tender compaſſionte diſpoſition, 
He is indeed allowed to have been 
pailionate, but when his rage ſub- 
ſided, his concern for having given 
way to that infirmity ever teitified 
itſelf in peculiar acts of kindneſs 
and benencence towards thoſe on 
whom his paſſion had vented it- 
ſelf. An intrepid magnanimity, 
and perſcverance in whatever he 
under:ook, ſeem to have been his 
ſtrongeſt characteriſtic, and al- 
though a natural gaiety of diſpoſi- 
tion, backed by affluence of tor- 
tune, led him into ſome acts of 


liberdniſm in his youth, eſpecially 


wich regard to the fair ſex, which 
in the latter part of his life he fre- 
quent:y expreſſed concern for, yet 
over his paſſions he ſeems to have 


had the ttrongeit command, when» 


ever 
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ever motives of greater importance 
called on him to lay a reſtraint 
upon them. 

With reſpect to genius and thoſe 


talents which were adapted to the 


polite arts, it is evident from his 
works that he poſſeſſed them in an 
eminent degree. He was perhaps 
one of the moſt elegant proſe 
writers of his time, and is inferior 
to few even in the ſublime flights 
of poetry, He has left behind him 
two dramatic pieces, which, though 
never acted, were intended for the 
ſtage, and to be performed after 
the manner of the ancients, with 
muſical choruſes between the acts. 
They are both taken from the tra- 
gedy of Julius Ceſar, as written 
by Shakſpeare, but with great al- 
terations made in them by our au- 
thor. The titles of them are, 

1. Julius Cz/ar. 

2. Marcus Brutus. Ato. 1722. 

SHEPHERD, RICHARD. 


clergyman, and was formerly a 
member of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. At one period of his life he 
was fellow of Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, and took the degree of M. A. 
January 14, 1757, B. D. January 
28, 1765, and we believe that of 
D. D. ſince. He has written ſeve- 
ral poetical and other perform- 
ances, and two dramatic pieces, 
called, 

i. Hector. D. P. 4to. 1770. 

2. Bianca, Trag. Svo. 1772. 
Printed at Oxford. | 

SHEPPARD, 8. Lived in the 
reign of king Charles I. He was 
the ſon of Dr. Harman Sheppard a 
phyſician, who died July 12, 1639. 
Oldys, in his MS. notes, ſays our 
author was impriſoned at Whit- 
tington College, for writing a pa- 
per or news- hook, which came out 
weekly, or thrice a week, called, 
Mercurius Eleniticus. He alſo, dur- 
ing the prohibition of the ſtage, 

L 


This 
author is now living. He. is a 
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wrote and publiſhed two ſmall 
dramatic pieces on party ſub- 
jects, which, however, bear much 
ſtronger teſtimony to his loyalty 
than to his poetical abilities ; for, 
beſides the ſhortneſs of each of 
them, being not longer than a ſin- 
gle act of a moderate play, they 
are almoſt entirely ſtolen from 
other authors. The titles of them 
both, are the ſame, the ſecond be- 
ing only a continuation of - the 
ſame ſubje& with the firſt, They 
are entitled, | 
The Committee Man curried. C. 
in two parts. 4to. 1647. 
SHERBURNE, Sir EpwarD, 
Knight. This author, or at leaſt 
learned tranſlator, was born in 


Goldſmith's Rents, in the pariſh 


of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don, in 1616, and was of the ſame 
ancient family with Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, Bart. of Stonyhurſt in 
Lancaſhire, He was commiſſary 
general of king Charles Þs arti}. 
lery, was conſtant in his attach- 
ment to the royal cauſe, and, in 
conſideration of many faithful ſer- 
vices and ſufferings, was knighted 
by Charles II. at Whitehall, in 
1682, Wood mentions him by the 
title of late clerk of his majeſty's 
ordnance and armories within the 
kingdom of England, which poſt 
he muſt have held under king 
Charles II. He was a perſon of 
great learning, and tranſlated three 
of the tragedies of Seneca, viz. 

I. Medea. 8vo. 1648. 

2. Troades, 8vo. 1679. 

3. Phæ dra and Hippolitus. 8v0. 
1701. 
Coxeter alſo tells us, that he had 
been informed that the Clouds in 
Stanley's life of Ariſtophanes was 
written by this gentleman. He 
alſo conjectures him to be the 
tranſlator of the 


Phillis Sqros. 
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But with regard to that conjecture, 
ſee before under the initial letters 
8. J. 
SEERIDAN, Dr. Thou As. This 
author was the intimate friend of 
Dean Swift. He is faid by Shields, 
in Cibber's Lives of the Poets, to 
have been born about the year 
1684, in the county of Cavan, 
where, according to the ſame au- 
thority, his parents lived in no very 
elevated ſtate. They are deſeribed 
as being unable to afford their ſon 
the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion; but he being obſerved to 
give early indications of genius, 
altracted the notice of a friend to 
his family, who ſent him to the 
college of Dublin, and contributed 
towards his ſupport while he re- 
mained there, He afterwards en- 
tered into orders, and ſet up a 
ſchool in Dublin, which long 
maintained a very high degree of 
reputation, as well for the atten- 
tion bellowed on the morals of the 
ſcholars, as for their proficiency in 
literature. So great was the eſti- 
mation in which this ſeminary was 
held, that it is aſſerted to have 
roduced in ſome years the ſum of 
one thouſand pounds. 
It does not appear that he had 


any conſiderable preferment; but 


his intimacy with Swift, in the 
year 1725, procured for him a 
I1v3ng in the South of Ireland worth 
about 150 J. a year, which he went 
to take poſletſion . of, and, by an 
act of inadvcrtence, deſtroyed al} 
his future expectations of riſing in 
the church; for being at Corke 
on the firit of Auguſt, the anni- 
yerſary of king George's birth-day, 
he preached a Sermon, which had 
for its text, Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof, On this being 
known, he was ſtruck out of the 
liſt of chaplains to the lord liey- 
tenant, and forbid the caſtle, 
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- This living Dr. Sheridan after- 
wards changed for that of Dun- 


boyne, which, by the knavery of 


the farmers and power of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
as low as 801. per annum. He 
gave it up for the free-{chool of 
Cavan, where he might have lived 
well in ſo cheap a country on 8010. 
a vear ſalary, beſides his ſcholars ; 
bur the air being as he ſaid too 
moiſt and unwholeſome, and being 
diſguſted with ſome perſons who 
lived there, he ſold the ſchool for 
about 400 J. and having ſoon ſpent 
the money, he grew into diſeaſes, 
and died Sept. 10, 1738. 

Lord Corke has given the fol- 
lowing character of him: Dr. 
% Sheridan was a ſchool-maſter, 
and in many inſtances perfectly 
« well adapted for that ſtation. 
« He was deeply verſed in the 
„Greek and Roman languages, 
„ and in their cuſtoms and anti- 
& quities. He had that kind of 
good nature, which abſence of 
& mind, indolence of body, and 
e careleſſneſs of fortune, produce; 
« and although not over- ſtrict in 
& his own conduct, yet he took 
& care of the morality of his 
© {cholars, whom he ſent to the uni- 
« verſity remarkably well found- 
& ed in all kinds of claſſical learn- 
{© ing, and not ill inſtructed in the 
4 ſocial duties of life. He was 
&« fſlovenly, indigent, and chearful. 
4 He knew books much better 


«© than men; and he knew the 


& value of money leaſt of all. In 
& this ſituation, and with this diſ- 
«* poſition, Swift faſteued upon 
„ him as upon a prey with which 
he intended to regale himſelf 
„ whenever his appeiite ſhould 
prompt him.“ His lordſhip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky 
Sermon, and adds, this l- 
« ſtarred, good-natured, improvi- 
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* dent man returned to Dublin, 
* anhinged from all favour at 
* court, and even baniſhed from 
© the caſtle, But ſtill he remain- 
* ed a punſter, a quibbler, a fidler, 
„ and a wit. Not a day paſſed 
& without a rebus, an anagram, or 
« a madrigal. His pen and his 
te fiddleſttck were in continual mo- 
* tion, and yet to little or no pur- 
* poſe, if we may give credit to 
* the following verſes, which ſhall 


„ ſerve as the concluſion of his 


„ poetical character: 


$ With muſic and 
* bleſs'd, 

& A bard thus Apollo moſt hum- 
„ bly addreſs'd: 

% Great Author of poetry, muſic, 
and light, ; 

F* Inſtrufed by thee, I both fiddle 
and write; 

& Yet unheeded I ferape, or I 
+ {cribble all day, | 

* My tunes are neglected, my 

_ * verſe flung away. 

„ Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice- 
« Apollo diſdains 

5 To vouch for my numbers, or 
« lift to my ſtrains, 

£ Thy manual fign he refuſes to 
© put 

To the airs I produce from the 

e pen or the gut: 

„ Be thou then propitious, great 
Phœbus, aud grant 

#f Relici, or reward, to my merit 
or want. i 

$* Tho' the Dean and Delany 
„ tranicendently ſhine, 

4 O! brighten one ſolo, or ſon- 
„ net of mine: | 

£ Make one work immortal, tis 
6 all | requeſt, 

% Apollo look'd pleas'd, and re- 
„ folving to jeſt, 

% Replied— Honeſt ſriend, I've 
* confider'd your caſe, 

$* Nor Cidike your unmeaning 
„ and innocent face. 
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« Your petition I grant, the boog 
„is not great, 

& Your works ſhall continue, and 
here's the receipt; : 

© On Rondeaus* hereafter your 
&« fiddle-ſtrings ſpend, 

* Write verſes in circles, they ne- 
« ver ſhall end.” 


Dr. Sheridan tranflated Perſſut, 
and claims a place in this work as 
the tranſlator of | 

Pphiloctetes. T. from Sophocles, 
8VO. 1725. 

SHERIDAN, THomas, M. A, 
This gentleman, who is now Jiv- 
ing, is ſon of the former, and has 
made himſelf well known by his 


| ſeveral endeavours for the promo- 


tion and improvement of the art of 
oratory 1n theſe kingdoms. He 
was, I believe, born at Quilca, a 
little eſtate in the county of Cavan 
in Ireland, which came into the 


family iu right of his mother, the 


daughter of one Mr. M*Pherſon, a 
Scots gentleman, who became poſ- 
ſetled of it during the troubles in 
Ireland, 

He had the honour to have Dean 
Swift for his god-father. The early 
parts of his education he received 
from his father, who afterwards 
ſent him to Weſtminſter ſchool, at 
a time when he could very ill at- 
ford it. Our author was there 
immediately taken notice of upon 
examination, and although a mere 
ſtranger, was by pure merit e- 
lected a king's ſcholar, But their 
maintenance ſometimes falling 
ſhort, the Doctor was ſo poor, that 
he could not add fourteen pounds 
to enable his ſon to finiſh the year, 
which if he had done, he would 
have been removed to a higher 
claſs, and in another year would 


* A Song, or pecuLar kind of Poetry, 
which returns to the beginning of the fir 
verſe, and continues 1n a perpetyal rota» 


tion, | 
have 
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Kaye been ſped off (as the phraſe 1s) 
to a fellowſhip in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Being thus recalled to 
Dublin, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity there, and was choſen of the 
foundation; ſoon after obtained 
an exhibition, and, in 1738, pro- 
poſed to ſtand for a fellowſhip. 
He likewiſe took his degree of 
M. A. This courſe of education 
finiſhed, it was time for Mr. 
Sheridan to ſet forwards 1n life; 
buc having no kind of intereſt to 
procure preferment, had he thought 
of going into orders, nor any for- 
tune to provide for himſelf in any 
of the other liberal profeſſions, till 
ſuch time as his own talents might 
have inſufed his ſucceſs, what ſtep 
was to be taken became a point of 
ſome conſideration. The young 
gentleman's inclinations, added to 
the applauſe that he had frequently 
met with trom thoſe who had been 

reſent at the delivery of ſome of 
bis academical exerciſes, in which, 
though very young, he had ac- 
quired great reputation as a jult 
and critical orator, pointed his 
thoughts towards the theatre. That 
of Dublin was indeed, at that time, 
at a very low ebb, not only with 
teſpect to the emoluments ariſing 
from it, but alſo as to the theatri- 
dal merit of the performers, and 
ſtill much more ſo as to the internal 
ceconomy and conduct of it, and 
the private characters of the great- 
eſt part of its members, and con- 
ſequently not much frequented, 
excepting by the younger and more 
licentious members of the com- 
munity, who went there more for 
the ſake of indulging an inclina- 
tion of riot and intrigue, than from 


any other motive, Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe diſadvantages, however, 
Mr. Sheridan's merit, and the 
ſtrong ſupport his intereſt met with 
from his fellow-collegians, who, in 
that eity, bear great ſway in all the 
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affairs of public entertainment, 
forced him into notice and appro-= 
bation. And, as if one period had 
been fixed on by fate for awaken- 
ing the almoſt expiring taſte of 
both kingdoms, it was nearly at 
the ſame time that our great bril- 


liant ſtar appeared at once witk 


dazziing luſtre in the Eaſt, and this 
other new phznomenon ſhone forth 
with almoſt equal luitre from the 
Weſt of the theatric hemiſphere. 
But there was a piece of {ſervice 
{t11] remaining to be done to the 
Iriſh theatre, even of more im- 
portance than the acquiſition of 
capital performers, and which was 
reſerved for Mr. Sheridan to ac- 
compliſh. This was the curving 
the licentiouſneſs which had long 
reigred with an unlimited empire 
behind the ſcenes, and che putting 
a ſtop to the 1:verties daily tak 
by the young and unruly among 
the male part of the audience, 
who, by the preſcription of cuſtone 
almoſt immemorial, had conſtantly 
claimed a right of coming into the 
green-room, attending rehearſals, 
and carrying on gallantries in che 
moſt open and oifeniive manners 
with ſuch of the actreſſes as would 
admit of them, while thoſe who 
would not, were perpetually ex- 
poſed to inſult and 1ll-treatments 
Theſe grievances Mr. Sheridan, as 
ſoon as he became manager of the 
theatre, which was not long after his 
firſt coming on the tage, determined 


by degrees to reinove, and he at 


laſt happily effected, though not till 
after his having been involved in 
conteſts with perhaps the molt tu- 
multuous audiences in the world, 
not only at the hazard of loſing his 
means of ſubſiſtence, but even at 
the riſque of his life, from the re- 
ſentment of a ſet of lawleſs rio- 
ters, who were however, through a 
noble exertion of juſtice in the ma- 


giſtracy of Dublin, in the — 
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of ſo good a cauſe, at length con- 
vinced of their error, or at leaſt of 
the impracticability of purſuing it 
any farther with impunity. And 
thus to Mr. Sheridan's care, judg- 
ment, affiduity, and ſpirit, : 
theatre of Dublin ſtands indebted 
for the regularity, decorum, and 
propriety, which it has ſince been 
conducted with, and the reputa- 
tion it has acquired; it having 
been brought to that ſtrictneſs of 
conduct, that neither powers of in- 
tereſt or of violence could procure 
an admittance for any one behind 
the ſcenes during the time either 
of pertormance or rehearſal, Nor 
has the public been under leſs con- 
ſiderable obligations to this gentle- 
man, not only for the eaſe and quiet 
enjoyment of their moſt rational 
amuſement, but alſo for the very 
merit of the performances, in con- 
ſequence of his introducing ſuch a 
degree of regularity into them, as 
became a temptation for other per- 
ſons, as well as himſelf (poſſeſſed 
of amiable characters, deſcended 
from good families, whoſe educa- 
tions had been liberal, and who 
were endowed with thoſe virtues 
and accompliſhments without which 
theatrical excellence can never be 
attained) to offer their ſervices to 
the public, in a profeſſion, which, 
for a long time, with reſpect to that 
kingdom, none but perſons, in- 
different to that moſt valuable of 
all earthly poſſeſſious, the good 
opinion of the world, would ven- 
ture to appear in. 

During the ſpace of about eight 
years, Mr. Sheridan poſſeſſed this 
important office of manager of the 
theatre Royal of Dublin, with 
all the ſucceſs both with reſpect 
to fame and fortune that could 
well be expected; till at length, 
an unfortunate occurrence over- 
threw at once the ſeemingly ſtable 
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fabric he had ſo long and with {6 
much pains been rearing, proved 
the ſhipwreck of his private for- 
tune, and indeed hitherto the de- 
ſtruction of all thoſe flouriſhing 
proſpects the Triſh fiage ſeemed 
then to have of an eſtabliſhed ſuc- 
ceſs. 

In the ſummer of the year 1754, 
in which the rancour of political 
party aroſe to the greateſt height 


that it had almoſt ever been known 


to do in Dublin, Mr. Sheridan 
unfortunately revived a tragedy, 
viz. Miller's Mahomet, In this play 
were many paſſages, which, though 
no more than general ſentiments of 
liberty, and the deteſtation of bri- 
bery and corruption in thoſe who 
have the conduct of public affairs, 
yet being fixed on by the anti- 
courtiers as exprefſive of their own 
opinions in' regard to certain per- 
ſons at that time in power, thoſe 
paſſages were inſiſted on by them 
to be repeated; a demand which; 
on the firſt night of its repreſenta- 
tion, was complied with by Mr. 
Digges, by whom the part of Al- 
canor, in which moſt of them oc- 
curred, was then performed. On 
the ſucceedirg night, however, in 
conſequence of ſome remonſtrances 
which had been made by the ma- 
nager, on the impropriety and in- 
conveniences attending on ſuch a 
practice, the ſame ſpeeches, when 
again called for by the audience, 
were refuſed by the actor, and, on 
ſome hints which he could not 
avoid giving of his inducement for 
that refuſal, the manager became 
the object of their reſentment, On 
his not appearing to mollify their 
rage by tome kind of apology, they 
flew out inte the moſt outrageous 
violence, cut the ſcenery to pieces 
with their ſwords, tore up the 
benches and boxes, and, in a word, 
totally deſpoiled the theatre; con- 
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cluding with a reſolution never 
more to permit Mr. Sheridan to 
appear on that ſtage. 

In conſequence of this tumult 
he was obliged to place the ma- 
nagement of his ravaged play- 
houſe in other hands for the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon, and come himſelſ to 
England, where he continued till 
the opening of the winter of the 
year 1756, when the ſpirit of party 
being in ſome degree ſubſided, and 
Mr. Sheridan's perſonal opponents 
ſomeivhat convinced of the impe- 
tuous raſhneſs of their proceed- 
ings, he returned to his native 
country, and having preceded his 
firſt appearance on the ſtage by a 
public apology for ſuch parts of 
his conduct as might have been 
conſidered as exceptionable, he 
was again received with the high- 
eſt favour by the audience. But 
now, though once more ſeated on 
the throne of theatrical ſovereign- 
ty, his reign, which had been thus 
diſturbed by an inſurrection at 
home, was yet to undergo a ſe- 
cond ſhock from an affair ſtill, if 
poſſible, more fatal, being no leſs 
than an invaſion from abroad, 
Two mighty potentates from Eng- 
land, viz. Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Woodward, having found means 
to ſound the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple of Dublin, with whom the for- 
mer, excluſive of his allowed thea- 
trical merit, had great intereſt by 
being their countryman, and tind- 
ing it the opinion of many, that a 
ſecond theatre in that city would 
be likely to meet with encourage- 
ment, if ſupported by good per- 
tormers, immediately raiſed a large 
ſubſcription among the nobility 
and gentry, ſet artificers to- work, 
erected a new play-houſe in Crow- 
ſtreet during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and, having engaged a company 
ſeleted from the two theatres of 
London, were ready for opening 
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by the beginning of the enſuing 


winter. And now, at a time when 
Mr. Sheridan needed the greateſt 
increaſe of theatrical ſtrength, he 
found himſelf deſerted by ſome of 


his principal performers, who had 
engaged themſelves at the new 


houſe; and, as if fate was deter- 
mined to combat againſt him, ſome 
valuable auxiliaries, which he had 
engaged from England, among 
whom were Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
ber, and Mr. Maddox the wire- 
dancer, loſt their lives in the at- 
tempt to come to Ireland, being 
driven by a fiorm, and caſt away 
on the coait of Scotland, 

This was the finiſhing ſtroke to 
that ruin which had begun to take 
place, and had been ſo long im- 
pending over his head. He was 
now compelled entirely to throw 
up his whole concern with that 
theatre, and to ſeek out for ſome 
other means of providing tor him- 
ſelf and family. 

In the year 1757, Mr. Sheridan 
had publiſhed a pian, whereby he 
propoſed to the natives of Ireland 
the eſtabliſhment of an academy 
for the accompliſhment of youth 
in every qualification neceſſary for 
a gentleman, In the formation of 
this deſign he conſidered the art of 
oratory as one of the principal eſ- 
ſentials, and, in order to give a 
ſtronger idea of the utility of that 
art, by example as well as theory, 
he opened his plan to the public in 
two or three orations, which were 
ſo well written, and fo admirably 
delivered, as to give the higheſt 
proofs of the abilities of the pro- 
poſer, and his fitneſs for the office 
of ſaperintendant of ſuch an aca- 
demy; for which poſt he offered 
his ſervice to the public. Yet how 
it happened I know not, but, 
though the plan itſelf was in ſome 
degree carried into execution, Mr. 
Sheridan was unfortunately ex- 

cluded 
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| thuded from any ſhare in the con- 
duct of it. x 


He then came over once more 


to England; where he compoſed a 
courſe of excellent lectures on Elo 
cution and Oratory, which he pub- 
licly read in the theatres of the uni- 
verſities of Oxford, and Cambridge 
to numerous and elegant audiences, 
very conſiderably to his emolu- 
ment, and ſtill more ſo to his repu- 
tation. From thence be again 
came to London, where, for ſeveral 
years paſt, his time ſeems to have 
been divided between the avoca- 
tions of his former profeſſion (hav- 
ing performed frequently in ſome 
of his moſt favourite characters in 
the ſeveral theatres royal); and that 
of reading lectures. Some part 
of the winter of 1763, alſo, he 
publiſhed propoſals. for eſtabliſh- 
ing an academy for introducing 
the Engliſh language in its purity, 
both of grammar and pronunei- 
ation, into the kingdom of Scot- 
land, where moreover he had met 
with ſucceſs in his leQtires ; but 
this deſign ſeems, for the preſent 
at leaſt, to be laid aſide. 

Mr. Sheridan, in 1778, publiſh- 
ed a Dictionary of the Engliſh 
language, and, for the laſt three 


years, exerciſed the office of ma- 


nager of Drury-Lane theatre under 
his ſon, one of the patentees. He 
is at preſent engaged in a deſign 
of giving the public a complete 
edition of the works of Dean Swift, 
together with a life of the author, 
concerning which, from the new 
information he is ſuppoſed to be 
capable of communicating, conſi- 
derable expectations are formed. 

I have been the fuller in my ac- 
count of this gentleman, as his 
cloſe connection with, and his real 
conſequence in theatrical hiſtory, 
ſeem naturally to render the events 
of his life of ſome importance to 


the de votees of the dramatic Muſes, 
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and to entitle him to an apts 
mention in a work of this nature; 
What plan he propoſes to purſue 
hereafter I am not thfofmed of; 
but, be it what it will, his merits 
of various kinds certainly entitle 
him to the encburagement of the 
public, in whoſe fervice he has 
ever been faithtully aſſiduous, al- 


though in many inſtances unſuc- 


ceſsfully ſo. As an actof, the ca- 
pital ſtation he ſo long maintained 


in the good opinion bf audiences 


who value themſelves highly on 
being critical judges of theatrical 
performances, 13 ſurely ſafficient to 
authorize our allowing him, if not 
a place in the firſt rank bf actors, 
at leaſt deſerving of bne ſuperior 
to thoſe in the ſecond. Nature has 
indeed been rather niggard of her 
favour to him with refpect to voice 
and perſon, bur the judgment in 
oratorical execution, and the criti- 
cal underſtanding of his author, 
which are ſo eſſentially his cha- 
racteriſties, muſt ever afford delight 


to the judicious and diſcerning.— 


As a ſcholar, all who know him 
muſt acknowledge his excellencies ; 
and as a writer, his Eſſay on Þr:- 
th Education, and his courſe of 
Oretorical Lectures, as well as the 


many little pieces Which, in his 


own defence, he has at times been 
obliged to ſend forth into the 
world, fltew a depth of reaſdning, a 
fullneſs of imagination, and a com- 
mand of language; which ſpeak his 
praiſes in more proper terms than 
it is in the power of my pen to diſ- 
play them with, In the dramatic 
way he has only produced one ori- 
ginal piece; and prepared three 
more for the ſtage from the works 


of other authors, viz; 


1. Captain O' Blunder, Farce. 
2. Coriolauus. Trag. a 

3. Loyal Subject, T. C. altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
| TP 45 Romeo 
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4. Romeo and Fuliet, T. altered 
from Shakſpeare. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINS- 
LEY. This gentleman, wh, is with 
great propriety ſtyled the Congreve 
of the preſent theatre, is the fon of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan mentioned 
in the preceding ard ſubſequent ar- 
ticles. He was born at Quilca, near 
Dublin, about the year 1752, and 
at the age of fix years was brought 
to England, and placed at Harrow 
ſchool, where he received his edu- 
cation under the care of Dr. Sum- 
ner. After having finiſhed his 
ſtudies at that ſeminary, he enter- 
ed himſelf of ihe Middle Temple 
ſociety, with a view to the profeſ- 
fion of the law, but the attractions 


of dramatic poetry ſeem to have 


ſuſpended his ardour in that pur- 
ſuit. At the age of eighteen, he 
Joined with another gentleman in 
tranilating the epiſtles of Ait ne- 
tus from the Greek; and before he 
arrived at the age of twenty-two, 
his firſt play, The Riva!s, was acted. 
In the year 1776, Mr. Garrick, 
having reſolved io quit all his thea- 
trical connections, entered into a 
treaty with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Linley, and Mr. Ford, for the ſale 


of his ſhare and intereſt in the pa- 


tent, which agreement was ſcon 
afterwards finithed ; and ſince that 
period our author has been one of 
the managers of Drury-Laze thea- 
tre. On the 13th of April, 1773, 
he was married to Miſs Elizabech 
Linley,. an accompliſhed lady of 
Exquiſite muſical talents. He at 
preſent repreſents the borough of 
Stafford in parliament, and is the 
author of the following pieces : 

1. The Rivals, C. 8vo. 1775. 

2. St, Patrick's Day; or, Tye 
\ Scheming Lieutenant. F. 1775. N. P. 
3. The Duenna. C. O. 1773. 
4. A Trip to Scarborough. C. 
altered from Vanbrugh 1776. N. P. 

. 
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5. The School for Scandal, C. 
1777: - Ms Fe 

6. The Camp. F. 173% Net 
7. Toe Critic; or, A Tragedy re- 
hearfed. F. 1779. N. P. 

SHERIDAN, FRANCES. This 
lady was wife to Mr. Sheridan 
the elder. She was born in lre- 
land about the year 1724, but de- 
ſcended from a good Engliſh fa- 
mily which had removed thither, 
Her maiden name was Chamber— 
luine, being the grand-caughter 
of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. The 
frit literary performance, by which 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf, was a lit- 
tle pamphlet at the time of a vio» 
lent party diſpute relative to the 
theatre, in which Mr. Sheridan 
had newly embarked his fortune. 
So well- timed a work exciting the 
attention of Mr. Sheridan, he pro- 
cured himſelf to be introduced to 
his fair patroneſe, to whom he was 
foon afterwards married. She was 
a perſon of the moſt amiable cha- 
racter in every relation of life, with 
the molt engaging manners. After 
lingering ſome years in a very weak 
ſtate of health, ſhe died at Biois, in 


the ſouth of France, ,in the year 
+700, —_— Sep. 26 4. 43. 


Her dramatic works are, 


1. The D ſcovery. Com . 8 vo. 


1763. c 
2. The Da pe. C. 8 vo. 1765. 


Mrs. Sheridan was alſo the au- 


thor of Sydaey Biddulph, a novel in 


5 volumes, which may be janked 
wieh the firſt productions of that 
claſs in ours, or in any other lan- 
guages. There is alſo an excellent 
little romance in one volume, call- 
ed, Nearjabad, in which there is a 
great deal of imagination produc- 


tive of an. admirable moral. 


SnipMan, THOMAS. Of this 
gentleman we have no farther in- 
tormation, than that he was de- 
ſcended of a very good family, 
and had, by dint of an excellent 


Ee education, 


— 
— 
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education, acquired all thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which were necet- 
ſary to fit him for converſation, 
and render his company deſirable 
by the beſt wits of the age. We 
find only one dramatic piece of his 
extant, whoſe titie is 

Flenry III. of France. 
1678. 

Yet it appears, from a colleQion 
of his poems, entitled, Carolina, 
that he was held in high eſteem 
by Mr. Cowley, and had written 
other tragedies, But what they 
were entitled, or whether ever pub- 
liſhed, it is not eaſy to trace. Be 
lived in the reign of Charles II. 
and 1s ſuppoſed to have died in the 
year 1691. | | 

SHIRLEY, Henry, Of this 
gentleman I can trace no farther 
particulars, than that he lived in 
the reign of king Charles I. and 
wrote one play, entitled, vs 

1. The Martyr'd Soldier. Trag. 
4to. 1638. | 
and the following which were ne- 
ver printed, viz. | 

2. The Spaniſh Duke Lerma. 

3. The Duke of Guize, © 

4. The Dumb Bawd, 

5 · Grraldo the Conſtant Lower. 

Entered in the books of the Sta- 
tioners company Sept. 9, 165 3. 
Flatman, ſpeaking of him, fays, 
* in the calamities of the late re- 
& bellion he was no ſmall ſharer, 


T. 4to. 


& but had the good fortune to re- 


6 tire from a total ruin.“ 

Wood imagines him to have been 
brother, or ſome near relation of 
James Shirley, whom I now ſhall 
proceed to give ſome account of. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. Was of an 
ancient family, and born about the 
year 1594, in London. He was 
educated at Merchant-Taylor's 
ſchool, and from thence removed 
to St. John's in Oxford; where 
Dr. Laud, then preſident of that 
college, conceived a great affec- 


to him, he retired 
in Gray's-Inn, an 
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tion ſor him, on account of his 
excellent parts, yet would often 
tell him, that “ he was an unfit 
* perſon to take the jacred func- 
tion upon him, and ſhould never 
&« have his conſent,” becauſe Mr. 
Shirley had a large mole upon his 
left cheek, which Laud eſteemed a 
deformity. Afterwards, leaving 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, 
and ſoon after, entering into or- 
ders, he took a cure at or near St. 
Albans, In the mean time, grow- 
ing unſettled in his principles, he 
changed his religion tor that of 
Rome, left his living, and taught 
a grammar-ſchooi in St. Albans ; 
but this employment being uneaſy 
1 London, lived 

became a writer 

of plays. By this he gained, not 
only a hvelihood, but alſo great 
reſpect and encouragement from 
perſons of quality, eſpecially from 
the queen, wife to king Charles J. 
who made him her ſervant. When 
the rebellion broke out, he was 
obliged to leave London and his 
family (for he had a wife and 
children), and being invited by his 
patron William, earl, afterwards 


duke of Newcaſtle, to follow his 


fortune in the civil wars, he at- 
tended his lordſhip. On the de- 
cline of the king's cauſe, he retired 
to London ; where, among other 
of his friends, he found Mr. Stan- 
ley, author of the Limes of the Phi- 
lo/ophers, who ſupported him for 
the preſent. The acting of plays 
being prohibited, he then returned 
to his old occupation of teaching 
ſchool, which he did in White- 
Fryars; and, at the Reſtoration, 


ſeveral of his plays were brought 


upon the theatre again. In 1666 
happened the great fire of Lon- 
don, by which he was burnt out of 
his houſe near Fleet ſtreet; from 
whence he removed into the pariſh 
of St. Giles's in the Fields; where, 

being 
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being extremely affeted with the 
loſs and terror occaſioned by that 


dreadful conflagration, they both 
died within the ſpace of twenty- 


four hours, and were interred 1n 


the ſame grave. 

Beſides thircy-nine plays, trage- 
dies and comedies, printed at dif- 
ferent times, he publithed an o- 
tavo volume of poems in 1646, 
with three tracts relating to gram- 
mar. He aſſiſted his patron, the 
duke of Newcaſtle, in compoſing 
ſeveral plays, which the duke pub- 
hthed; as likewiſe Mr. John Ogil— 
by, in his tranſlation of Homer aud 
Virgil, by writing notes on them. 
He was by many conſidered as one 
of the moſt noted dramatic poets 
of his time; and ſome thought him 
even equal to Fletcher himſelf. 

Our author's dramatic s 
are, 

I. The Nedding. C. 4to. 1620. 

2. The G,. ateful $ Servant, C. 4to. 
1630. 

3. The School of Compliments, C. 
210; 1031": 

4. The Changes; or, Love in a 
Maze, Com, 4to. 1632. 

5. Contention for Honour and 
| Riches. Maſque, 4to. 1633. 

6. The Witty Fair- Out. C. 4to. 
1633. 

7. The Triumphs of Peace. M. 


4to. 1633. 
8. The Bird in a Cage. C. 4to. 


1633. | 
9. The Traytor, T. 4to. 1635. 
10. The Lady of Pleaſure. C. 
4to. 1637. 


It. The Young Admiral, Tragi- 


Com. 4to. 1637. 
12. The Example, Tragi-Com. 
4to. 1637. 
13. Hyde Park. 5 4to. 1637. 
14. The Gameſter, C. 4to. 1637. 
Is. The Royal My er. Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1638. 


16. The Duke's Miſtreſs, Tragi- 


Com, 4to, 1638. EL. 


1640. 
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17. The Maid's Revenge, Trag. 
4to. 1038. 

18. Chabot Admiral of France, 
Frag. 4to. 1639. 

19. The Ball. C. 4to. 1639. 

20. Arcadia, Dramatic Paſto- 
ral. 4to 1640. 

21. The Humorous Courtier, C. 
4to. 1040. 

2 Oc portuni: ty. Com. 4t0O. 
1640. 

23. St. Patrick for Ireland. Hiſt. 
Play. 4to. 640 
24. Love's e 
17540. 

25. The Conflant Maid, C. 470. 


26. The Coronation. Com. 4to. 
1640. 

27. The Triumph of Beauty, M. 
8vo. 1646. 

28. The Brothers, Com. 8vo. 
1652. 
29. The Siflers, C. 8vo. 1652. 

30. The Doubtful Heir. Tragi- 
Com. 8 vo. 165 2. 

31. The Im paſtor. 
8ro. 1652. 

32. The Cardinal, Trag. 8vo. 
1652. 

33. Te Court Secret. Tragi- 
Com. So. 1653. 

34. Copid and Death, M. 410. 
8 

35. The Politician, T. C. to. 


Tragt- Com. 


1655 

5 The Genti:man of Venice. T. 
C. 4to. 1655. 

37. The Contention of Hax and 
Uiy/jes for Achilles Armeur. Ms. 


1 1659. 


„Honota and Mammon. C. 
5 10:9 


. And mana; Or, The Mer- 


chant's Wife, T. 4to. 1660. 

He was alſo the author of the 
following, not printed; 

St. Albons. T. 1639. 

| Logke to the Ladie. C. 1639. 


Roſazia, or Love's Vifory, C. 


mentioned in his poen s. ap- 
Er > pr hend 


Trag. 4to. 
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prehend this laſt to be the ſame as 


The Doubtful Heir, 

We have long wiſhed to ſee a 
corrected edition of all this au- 
thor's pieces. His imagination 
(ſays Dr. Farmer in his Z/ay on the 
Learning of <haiſpeare) is ſometimes 
five to an extraordinary degree.“ 
Why will not (we borrow the 
words of another Cambridge man, 
the author of An Heroic Addreſs iu 


 Profe to the Re. Richard Watſon, 


D. D. F. R.S. 4to. 1780. a work 


replete with wit, humour, learn- 


ing and fancy, together with a 


pleaſant degree of extravagance) 


% ſome ingenious commentator, 
perhaps one of the Shakſperian 
troop of which there are above 
tity horſe and foot, named with an 
& c. at the end,” undertake the taſk ? 

DHIRLEY, WiLllLIaM. This 
gentleman is {till living, and was 
for ſome years reſident in Portu- 
gal, in a public character, if I 
miitake not. On ſome diſguſt, 


however, or diſpute which he had 


involved himſelt in there, he re- 
rurned to England about the year 
1749. He has ever been eitcemed 


a perſon of deep penetration, and 


well verſed in affairs of trade and 


the commercial jntereſt> and con- 


nections of different kingdoms, 
more eſpecially thoſe of Great- 
Britain and Portugal. He has 
alſo been generzlly conſidered as 
the author of ſeveral letters on 
thoſe ſubjects, publiſhed iu the 
Daily Gazetteer, and ſigned Laſcta- 
 'cus, In his poetical capacity, 


however, Mr. Shirley does not 


land in ſo coniiderable a lip hr, 


though ſeveral or his plays have 


been repreſented on the tlage, 
The following is a lift of them: 
1. The Parricide. T. 8vo. 17 59. 
2. King Pepiu's Campaign. B. O. 
8vo. 1 1746. 
3. Edward the Black Prince, T. 
8. 17 750. ö 
4. Bieclra. T. 4to. 1765. 
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5. The Birth of Hercules. M. 
4to. 176g. 

6. The Roman . ifice. T. 1776. 
N. P. 

7. The Roman Vieim. T. 

8. Alcibiades, F. 

9. The Firſt Part of King Henry 
the Second, H. T. 

10. The Second Part of King 
Henry the Second, H. T. 

1 Fs The Fall of Carthage. F. 

All miſtaken. py 

15 The Good Engliſhman. B. O. 

14. Faſhionable Friendjhip. B. O. 
15. TheShepherds Courtſhip. M. P. 

he laſt nine are not yet printed. 

SHUCKROROUGH, CHARLES. 
Of Longborough, in the county of 
Glovcelier, was the author of one 
play never acted, entitled, 

Autiochus. A'T rag, do. 1740. 

OKELTON, JOHN, A poet, who 
was deſcended from the Skeltons of 
Cumberland, and flouriſhed in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
He was laurcated at Oxford, and 
was permitted to hold the ſame 
honour at Cambridge. Having 
ſtudied (ſays Mr. Warton) in both 
our univerſities, he was promoted 
to the rectory of Diſs, in Norfolk. 
But tor his buffooneries in the 


pulpit, and his ſatirical ballads 


againſt the mendicants, he was 
ſeverely cenſured, and perhaps 
ſuſpended by Nykke his dioceſan, 
a rigid biſhop of Norwich, from 
exerciling the duties of che ſacer- 
dotal function. Wood ſays, he 
was alſo puniſhed by the biſhop 
for ** having been guilty of certain 
Crimes, AS MOST POETS ARE 
But theſe perſecutions only ſerved 
to quicken his Judicrous diſpoſi- 
tion, and to exaſperate the acri- 
mony of bis ſatire, As his ſer- 
mons could be no longer a vehicle 
for his abuſe, he vented his ridi- 
cule in rhiming libels. At nga 
daring to attack the dignity o 
cardinal M olſey, he was cloſely 
purſued 
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Purſued by the officers of that 
powerful miniſter ; and, taking 
ſhelter in the ſanctuary of Welt- 
minſter-Abbey, was kindly enter- 
tained and protected by abbot 
Iſlip, to the day of his death. He 
died and was buried in the chancel 
of the neighbouring church of Saint 
Margaret, in the year 15 29. 

With the general coarſeneſs, ob- 
ſcenity, and ſcurrility, that diſ- 
tinguiſhes his ſmaller poems, our 
readers cannot fail to be acquaint- 
ed. He takes his place, however, 
in this work, as author of four dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, 

1. The Nigramanſr, An Enterl. 

2. Mag nificence. A Moralt'y. 

3. The Comedy of Virtue, 

4. The Comedy of Good Order. 

Of the ſecond an imperfect copy 
is in the collection of the late 
David Garrick, Eſq; and a perfe& 
one in the univerſity library at 
Cambridge, D 4. 8. The two latter 
ſeem not to have been printed. 

SLADE, Joux. Was a lieutenant 
in the tenth regiment of marines, 
and loſt his life in the Ramillies, 


when that ſhip was caſt away the 


15th of February, 1760. He wrote 
a play, acted one night at the Hay- 
Market by himſelf and his friends. 
It was called, N 
Lowe and Duty, T. 8vo. 17 56. 
SMART, CHRISTOPHER We 


have but few particular; of this - 


unfortunate author, who, from the 
dedication of his Poeme, appears 
to have been bon in the county of 
Kenr, He was once the favourite 


of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 


where he received a part of his 
education, took the degree of M. 
A. and became a fellow. At this 
early period of his life, he was not 

more remarkable for his learning 
than his humour, of which many 
examples, like the ſollowirg, are 
fil remembered by bis academical 


acquaintance, The three beadle 
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of the univerſity being men of un- 
uſval bulk, he is ſaid to have cha- 
racterized them in this cx!c-1Þo;e 
hexameter — 
Pinguia tergeminorum abilomina be- 
dallorum. 
He loſt his fellowſhip, however, 
by marrying Newbery the book- 
ſeller's wite's daughter by a former 
huſband ; yet to this event his ſuc- 
ceeding miſcarriages are not to be 


imputed, as he had previouſly quit- 


ted the univerſity on account of 
debts he had contracted by his ex- 
travagance and attachment to the 
bottle. 

This unfortunate habit of in- 
temperance had a fatal effect upon 
him. It was carried to ſuch ex- 
ceſs, that about the year 1757 he 
was obliged to be confined in a 
madhouſe, where he continued 
about two years, and Curing that 
time is ſaid to have completed his 
tranſlation of the Pialms. In 1759, 


he had a benefit at Drury-Lane 


theatre, when Mr. Garrick's Farce 
of The Guardicn was acted for the 
firſt time. After his releaſe from 
confinement, he publiſhed many 
pieces, and was reduced to the molt 
deplorable ſtate of poverty. At 
length, after ſuffering the accu- 
mulated miſeries of debts, diſeaſe, 
and inſanity, he was releaſed by 
death on the 21ſt of May, 1771. 

His tranſlation of Pope's Ode on 
Salut (:iciiia?s Day has been celebrat- 
ed much beyond its merit, Being 
written without regard to conformi- 
ty of meaſure, it cannot be received 
as the legitimate repreſentative of 
a Roman ode; neither are fome e 
preffions in it authorized by any 
witer in the ſame language. 

he ſucceſs of his verhon of 
Pop. 's /' Zr; on Criticiſm was ſuitable 
to tre wildneſs of ſuch an under- 
taking. Had he choſen the Te- 
fie of fame, or Winder Fort, tor 


the experiment, Leing genere fub- 
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Jets, the Latin language could 


eaſi ly have fur iſbed him with cor- 
reſpondent expreſſions ;/ but where 


could he expect to meet with 


phrates capable of conveying ideas 
of the jingle of rhime, and other 
peculiarities of modern Envliſh 
verfificaiion ? 

The performance that exhibits 
the higheſt flight of his genius, is 
one of thoſe copies of Latin verſes 
publiſhed annually at Camb: idge 


under the title of a Tripos. In 


this, his perſonifications of Ma— 
thefrs, Atheia, &c. abound with the 
moſt poetical imagery, delivered in 
language that will abide the teſt of 
CritiCifin, 

Smart was engaged with Rolt in 
more than one literary enter prize, 
particularly in Mother 375 ight?s 
Entertainment at the Hay-Market 
theatre, This was firſt undlertsken 
at the expence of the Mr. Newbery 
already mentioned, and was after- 
wards carried on with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs. See article Rer. 

Our author's claim to a place in 


'this work is derived from a dra- 


matic piece written by him, and 


acted at Pembroke College under 


the following title: 
1. The Grateful Fair, C. 
In this mock drama his well known 
ſi mile of the Collier, the Brickduſt- 
men, and the Barber, was original- 
ly inſerted. The |'rologue to it is 
printed in the fourth volume of 
The Pectical Calender, | 

2. The Judgment of Midas, NM. 
. | 

3. Hannah, O. ato. 1764. 

OMITH, EpMuNnD. A poet of 
conſiderable reputation, was the 
only fon of Mr. Neale, an emi- 
nent merchant, and was born in 
the year 1663. Some misfortunes 
of his father, which were ſoon after 
followed by his death, occaſioned 
Ihe ſon's being left very young in 
he hands of Mr. Smith, who had 
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married bis father's ſiſter. This 
gentleman treated him as if he 
had been his own child, and 
placed him at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
under Dr. Buſby. After the death 
of his generous guardian, whoſe 


name in gratitude he thought pro- 


er to aitume, he was removed to 

Chriit-Church, in Oxford, and was 
there, by his aunt, handſomely 
maintained till her death. Some 
time before his leaving Chrilt- 
Church, he was ſent for by his 
mother to Worceſter, and acknow- 
ledged by her as a legitimate fon ; 
wh:ch his friend Mr. Oldiſworth 
3entions, to wipe off the aſper- 
ſions that ſome had ignorantly caſt 
on his birth, He paſſed through 
the exerciſes of the college and 
univerſity with unuſual applauſe, 
and acquired a great reputation in 
the ſchools both for- knowledge 
ard ſkill in diſputation, Mr. 
Smith's works are not many. His 
only tragedy was acted in 1709 ; 
ard was introduced upon the ſtage 
at a time when the Italian operas 
ſo much engroſſed the polite world, 
that ſenſe was altogether ſacri- 
ficed to ſound : and this occaſioned 
Mr. Addiſon, who did our poet 
the honour to write the prologue, 
to rally therein the vitiated taſte 
of the pubiic, in preterring the 
unidcal entertainment of an opera 
to the genuine ſenſe of a Britith 
poet. This tragedy, with a poem 
to the memory of Mr. John Phil- 
lips, his moſt intimate friend, three 
or four odes, and a Latin oration, 
ſpoken publickly at Oxford, 12 
Laudem Thoma Bedicii, were pub- 
liſhed in the year 1719, under the 
name of his works, by Mr. Oldiſ- 
worth; who prefixed a characier 
of the auther, from whence ibis 
account is taken, Mr. Smith died 
in july 1710, in the forty-fecond 
year of his age, at the ſeat of 
George Ducket, Eſq; called Har- 
e tham, 
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tham, in Wiltſhire, and was buried 
in the pariſh church there. Mr. 
Olditworth has repreſented Mr. 
Smith as a man aboundmg with 
qualities equally good and great; 
and we have no reaſon to impute 
this panegyric to the partiality of 
 friendihip. Mr. Smith had, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſome {light defects in 


his conduct; one was an extreme 


careleſſneſs in dreſs, which fingu- 
larity procured him the name of 
captain Ragg. His perſon was yet 
ſo well formed, that no negle& 
of this kind could render it diſ- 
agreeable; inſomuch that the fair 
ſex, who obſerved and admired 
him, uſed at once to commend and 
reprove him, by the name of the 
handſome ſloven. It is acknow- 
ledged alſo, that he was much in- 


clined to intemperance; which 


ſunk him into that floth and 1n- 
dolence which has been the bane 
of many a bright genius. Upon 
the whole, he was a good-natured 
man, a finiſhed ſcholar, a fine poet, 
and a diſcerning critic. 

Mr. Smith took the degree of 
M. A. July 9, 1696, and was ex- 
pelled the college Dec. 20, 1705. 
Theonlyplay which he finiſhed was, 

| Phadra and Hippolitus, T. 4to. 
N. D. [1709.] | 

He had begun a tragedy on the 
ſubject of lady Jane Gray, but 
died before it was finiſhed. 

SMITH, HENRY, Wrote in the 
reign of William III. He belong- 
ed to Clifford's-Inn, and was au- 
thor of one play, entitled, | 

The Princeſs of Parma, 
1099. | pe 

SMITY, Joux. Lived at Sten- 
ton, in Yorkſhire; and wrote one 
dramatic piece, refuſed by the 
players, but printed under the ti 
tie of, | 

Cytherea, C. 4to. 1677. 

SMITH, WILLIAM. This gen- 
tleman wrote, in the reign of king 


”* 4to. 
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James I. three dramatic pieces, 
whoſe titles are, 

1. Heclor of Germany, Hiſt. Play. 
4to. 1615. 

2. Freeman's Honour, Play. 
3. S. George for England. This 
was deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
ſervant. 

The ſecond of them, I believe, 
never appeared in print, being 
only mentioned in the epiſtle dedi- 
catory of the other. 

Coxeter quæries, whether this 
author is not the William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon purſuivant at arms, 
ſpoken of in the Engliſh Topogra- 
pher, P- 2. 

SMITH, DR. Concerning 
this author we ſhall tranſcribe the 
account given by Dr, Johnſon in 
his life of Savage. Mr. Smith, 
© a gentleman educated at Dublin; 
« but being hindered by an im- 
« pediment in his pronunciation 
© from engaging in orders, for 
% which his friends deſigned him, he 
& left his own country, and came to 
* London 1n queſt of employment, 
„where he found his ſolicitations 
« fruitleſs, and his neceſſities every 
* day more preſſing. In this, dif- 
«© treſs he wrote a tragedy, and of- 
&« fered it to the players, by whom 
« it was rejected. Thus were his 
& laſt hopes defeated, and he had 
% no other proſpect than that of 
«© the moſt deplorable poverty. 
© But Mr. Wilks thought his per- 
„ formance, though not perfect, 
&« at leaſt worthy of ſome reward, 
6 and therctore offered him a be- 
& nefit, This favour he improved 
„ with ſo much diligence, that 
& the houle afforded him a con- 
„ fiderable ſum, with which he 
“ went to Leyden, applied himſelf 
& to the fiudy of phyſic, and pro- 
e ſecuted his defign with ſo much 
„ Giligence and ſucceſs, that when 
4 Dr. Eocrhaave was deſired by 
ce the-Czarina to recommend pro- 
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© per perſons to introduce into 
„% Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy 
of phy ſic, Dr. Smi h was one 
4 of thoſe he ſelected. He had a 
& conſiderable penſion ſettled on 
« him at his arrival, and was at- 
« rerwards one of the chief phy- 
« ficians at the Ruſſian cout.” 

The play above-mentioned was 
called, | 

The Captive Princeſs. N. P. 

A grateful letter ſrom Dr. Smith 
to Mr. Wilks is printed in Chet- 
wood's Hiftory of the Stage, p. 240. 

SMOLLET, ToBlas, M. D. A 
well known writer of the preſent 
age, was born at a ſmall viliage 
within two miles of Cameron, on 
the banks of the river Eden, about 
the year 1720. He was bred to 
the practice of phyſie and ſurgery, 
and was ſome time on hoard a ſhip 
of war as ſurgeon, in which ca- 
pacity he ſerved at the hege of 
Carthagena. At the end ot the 
war which was terminated by the 
3 of Aix la Chapeile, in 173 8, 

aving vo farther employment at 
ſea, he betook himſelf to his pen; 
and, being happy in a lively ge- 
nius, he ſoon produced his cele— 
brated novel, entitled Roderick 
Random, which met with great 
ſucceſs. This encouraged him to 
purſue the ſame path, and he af- 
terwards gave the town another 


novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle; 


in which he luckily introduced the 
hilory of the celebrated lady Vane. 
This epiſode gave the book a 
great run; but it had like wiſe no in- 
conſiderable merit, independent of 
that lady's entertaining narrative, 
the materials of which, it is ſaid, 
ſhe herſelf furniſhed. He likewiſe 
wrote a third novel, entitled Fer- 
dinand Count Fathom, which was 
Judged greatly inferior to the two 
former; and to this gentleman 


allo the public was obiiged for a 


new tranſlation of Gi Blas, which 


- purſuit. 
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was well received. He alſo made 
a new trarflation of Don Quiæote, 


from the Spaniſh : and, in 1752, 


he ſtruck into a different branch 
of literature, and publiſhed a tract 
on bathing and Bath waters. 
About this time he obtained a 
degree as doctor of phyſic. He 
reſided at Cheiſea, and had ſome 
practice; but writing was his chief 
His HH fory of England 
met with amazing ſucceſs; but 
this was chiefly attributed to the 
uncommon arts of publication 
made uſe of by his book ſeller; 
nevertheleſs, there is conſiderable 
merit in the doctor's hiſtory, 
which, in point of ſtyle, is inferior 
to none. He alſo engaged in a 
periodical work, entitled The Cri- 


tial Review; in which the acri- 


mony of his ſtrictures expoſed him 
to great inconveniences, particu- 
larly a proſecution from admiral 
Enowles; in conſequence of which 
he underwent a heavy fine and 
impriſonment in theKings's Bench, 
In the year 1762, he engaged in 
defence of adminiftratior, and 
publiſhed a paper, called 7% Bri- 
ion; but being offended at ſome 
behaviour in his friends, he re- 
linquiſhed the employment in dit- 
guſt. | 
At length, his conſtitution being 
greatly impaired by a ſedentary 
hte and zfficuous application to 
ſtudy, he went abroad for his 
health in the month of ſune 1563. 
He wrote an account of his tra- 
vels in a ſeries of letters to ſcme 
friends, which were afterwards 
publiſhed in two volumes. Du- 
ring all that time he appears to 
have laboured under a conſtant fit 
of chagrin. He had juſt before 
loſt his .only child, a deughter, 
whom he loved with the tenderett 
affection. After his return to his 
native country, he found his health 
continue to decline; he there:ore 
Went 
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went back to Italy, and died near 
Leghorn, Oct. 21, 1771. 


The plays and poems of Dr. 


Smollet have been collected and 
publiſned by T. Evans, in one 
volume vo. 

The doctor had a very agreea- 
ble vein of poetry; as appeared 
by ſome little occaſional pieces, 
particularly The Tears of Scotland, 
He 1s author of two dramatic 
pieces, Viz. 

1. The Regicide, T. 8vo. 1749. 
2. The Kepriſal; or, The Tars 
of Old England. F. 8vo. 1757. 

SMYTH, Joun. Was the ſon 
of John Smyth of Barton, in Glou- 
ceſterſhire. He was born in the 
year 1662, and became a ſervitor 
of Magdalen-College in 1679, at 
the age of ſeventeen years. In 
June 1686, he took the degree of 
M. A. at that time he was uſher 
of the ſchool adjoining to Mag- 
dalen-College preat gate. 

He wrote one play, intitled, 

Win ber. and take her; or, Old 
Fools 2vill he meddling C. 4to. 1691. 

Wood fays, he was the author 
of Scarronides ; or Virgil Traveſty. 
A mock poem on the ſecond book 
of Virgil's Aneis, in Engliſh bur- 
leſque, 1691. 8vo. 

Odes paraphraſed and imitated 
in Miſcellany Poems and Tranſlations, 
by Oxford Hands, 168;, 8vo. 
They are from p. 64 to 92. | 

Surf, James Moore, Eſq, 
Was the ſon of Arthur Moore, 
Eſq; one of the lords commiſſion- 
ers of trade in the reign of queen 
Anne; and his mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Smyth, who left 
this his grandſon an handſome 
eſtate, upon which account be ob- 
tained an act of pariiament 10 
change his name from Moore to 
Smyth ; and, beſides this eſtate at 
the death of his grandfather, he 
had his place of pay-maiter to the 
band of gentlemen penfioaers, 
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jointly with his younger brother, 
Arthur Moore, Eſq. He was bred 
at Oxford, and wrote one comedy, 
called, | 
The Rival Modes, $v0. 1726. 

He wrote ſeveral humorous ſongs 
and poems; and, in conjunction 
with the late duke of Wharton, 
began a weekly paper, called The 


 Jnquiſitor, which favoured ſo much 


of Jacobitiim, that the publiſher 
thought it too dangerous to print. 
and 1t dropt of courſe, He died 
in the year 1734. This gentle- 
man, having the misfortune to rank 
with the enemies of Mr; Pope, 
was Lonour:d with a place in that 
immortal ſatire, The Dunciad; in 
which he is damned to everlaſting 
fame. He 1s particularly pointed 
at there as a notorious plagiary, 
inſtanced in a remarkable ſtory, 
for which the reader is referred to 
the notes to the ſecond book of 
The Dunciad, in that part which 
celebrates the foot- race of tlie 
bookſellers. 

SOMERVILE, WILLIAM. This 
gentleman was deſcended. from a 
very ancient family in the county 
of Warwick. His anceltors had 
large poſſeſſions at Kingſton, in 
Worceſterſhire, ſo early as the 
reign of Edward I. He was the 
ſon of Robert Somervile of Editon, 
in Warwickſhire, and, as he ſays 
himſelf, was born near Avon's 
Banks, He was bred at Win- 
cheſter- ſchool, but it does not ap- 
pear that he was of any univerſity. 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, he never heard 
of him but as of a poet, a country 
gentleman, and a uſeful juſtice of 
the peace. 

The following account, copied 
from the letters of his friend 
Shenſtone, will be read with pain 
by thoſe whom his poems have 
delighted. 

„Our old friend Somervile 1s 
% dead! I did not imagine I could 

„ bave 
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* have been ſo ſorry as I find my- 
© ſelf on this occaſion, Sublatum 
© g rimus. I can now excuſe all 
„ his foibles; impute them to age 
& and to diſtreſs of circumſtances: 
the laſt of theſe coniiderations 
% wrings my very ſoul to think 
% on, For a man of high ſpirit, 
% conſcious of having (at leaſt in 
c one production) generally pleaſed 
** the world, to be plagued and 
& threatened by wretches that are 
low in every ſenſe, to be forced 
*© to drink himſelf into pains of 
« the body, in order to get rid of 
« the pains of the mind, is a mi- 
6 ſery.” 

He died July 14, 1743. 

From lady Luxborough's letters, 
p. 211. we find Mr. Scmervile 
tranſlated from Voltaire the fol- 
lowing play, which was then in 
MS. in her hands, viz. 
rn; | 

SOMNER, HENRY, Of this gen- 


tleman I know nothing farther 


than that he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled, Sa 
Orpheus and Euridice. Op. 4to. 
1740. | 
SoUuTHERN, TroOMAas. This 
eminent poet was born in Dublin, 
in the year 1660, and received 
His education at the univerſity 
there. In the eighteenth year of 


his age he quitted Ireland, and, as 


bis intention was to purſue a lu— 
erative profeſſion, he entered him- 
felf in the Middle Temple ; but 
the natural vivacity of his mind 
overcoming all conſiderations of 
advantage, he quitted that ſtate of 


life, and entered into the more 


agreeavie ſervice of the Muſes, 
The firſt dramatic performance of 
Mr. Southervr, was his eue 
Prince, or Loyal Brc!her, acted in 
te year 1682. This play was 
introduced at a time when the 
tory intereſt was triumphant in 
England, and he character of the 
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Loyal Brother was intended to com- 
pliment james duke of Vork, who 
afterwards rewarded the poet. His 
next play was a comedy, called 
The Diſappointment ; or, The Mo- 
ther in Faſbion, performed in the 
year 684. 

After the acceſſion of king 
James II. to the throne, when the 
duke of Monmouth made an un- 
fortunate attempt upon his uncle's 


crown, Mr. Southern went into 


the army, in the regiment of foot 
raiſed by the lord Ferrers, after- 
wards commanded by the duke of 
Berwick; and he had three com- 
miſſions, viz, enſign, lieutenant, 


and captain, under king James, in 


that regiment. During the reign 
of this prince, in the year before 
the Revolution, he wrote a tragedy, 
called the Spartan Dame. This 
play was inimitably acted in 1719. 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Cib- 
ber, Mr. Mills, ſen. Mrs. Old field, 
and Mrs. Porter, all performed in 
it, in their height of reputation, 
and the full vigour of their pow- 
ers. Mr, Southern acknowledged, 
that he received from the book- 
ſeller, as a price for this play, 
150 J. which at that time was very 
extraordinary. He was the firſt 
who raiſed the advantage of play- 
writing to a ſecond and third 


night. Southern was induſtrious 
to draw all imaginable profits 


from his poetical Jabours. Dry- 
den once took occaſion to aſk him, 
how much he got by one of his 
plays ? to. which he anſwered, that 
he was rea!ly aſhamed to inform 
him. But Mr. Dryden being a 
little importunate to know, he 
plain'y told him, that by his laſt 
play he cleared ſeven hundred 


pounds; which appeared aſtoniſh- 
ing to Dryden, as he himſelf had 
never been able to acquire more 
than one hundred by his moſt. 
ſucceſsful pieces. The ſecret is, 

Southern 
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Southern was not beneath the 
drudgery of ſolicitation, and of- 
ten ſold his tickets at a very high 
price, by making applications to 
perſons of diſtinction; which, per- 
haps, Dryden thought was much 
beneath the dignity of a poet. 
Our author continued, from time 
to time, to entertain the public 
with his dramatic pieces, the 
greateſt part of which met with 
the ſucceſs they deſerved. 

Of our author's comedies, none 
are in poſſeſſion of the ſtage, nor 
perhaps deſerve to be ſo; for in 
that province he is leis excellent 
than in tragedy. The molt finiſh- 
ed, and the moſt pathetic of his 
plays, in the opinion of the cri- 
| tics, is his Orocnvko, His Fatal 


Marriage, or Iunocent Adultery, 


met with deſerved ſucceſs; the 
affecting incidents, and intereſting 
tale in the tragic part, ſufficiently 
compenſate for the low, trifling, co- 
mic intruſions. Mr. Southern died 
May 26, 1746, in the eighty- ſixth 
year of his age; the latter part of 
which he ſpent in a peaceful ſe- 
renity, having, by his commiſ- 
ſion as a ſoldier, and the profits of 
his dramatic works, acquired a 
handſome fortune; and, being an 
exact œconomiſt, he improved 
what fortune he gained, to the 
beſt advantage: he enjoyed the 
longeſt life of all our poets, and 
died the richeſt cf them, a very 
few excepted. : 
His dramatic pieces are, 


1. The Loyal Brother, T. 4to, 


1682, | | 
2. The Diſappointment, C. Ato. 
1684. | 


3. Sir Anthony Love, or The 
Ramblisg Lady. C. 4to. 1691. 

4. The Wives Excuſe, or Cuc- 
kolds make themſelues. C. 4to. 1692. 

5. The Maid's laft Prayer, or 
Any Thing rather than fail, C. to. 
1093. ; 
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6. The Latal Marriage, or The 
Innocent Adultery, F. to. 1694. 

7. Oroonoko, T. 4to. 16906. 

8. The Fate of Capua. T. 4to. 
I 700. 


9. The Spartan Dame, T. 3 | 
1719, 


10. Money's the Miftre/5. C. dvo. 
1720. 

Gildon, in his continuation of 
Langbaine (ſays Mr. Oldys in his 
MS. additions to that book), in- 
forms us, that our author was the 
ſon of George Southerne, of Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in Warwick- 
ſhire ; and that he became a ſer- 


vitor of Pembroke-Hall, Oxford, 


in the year 1680, aged ſeventeen, 
or more, according to Wood. Mr. 
Oldvs adds, that he remembered 
Mr. Southern ** a grave and ve- 
nerable old gentleman, He lived 
near Covent-Garden, and uſed 
often to frequent the evening 
prayers there, always neat and 
decently dreſſed, commonly in 
black, with his filver ſword and 
ſilver locks; but latterly it ſeems 
he reſided at Weſtminſter.” The 
late excellent poet Mr. Gray, in 
a letter to Mr. Walpole, dated from 
Burnham, in Buckinghamſhire, 
Sepiember 1737, has alſo the fol- 
lowing obſervation concerning our 
author. We have old Mr. 
Southern at a gentleman's houſe 
a little way off, who often comes 
to ſee us; he 1s*now ſeventy-ſeven 
years old, and has almoſt wholly 
loit his memory; but is as agree- 
able an old man as can be, at 
leaſt I perſuade myſelf fo when I 
lock at him, and think of Iſabella 
and Oroonoko,” Mr. Maſon adds 
in a note on this paſſage, 4to. 
edit. p. 25. that Mr. Gray al- 
ways thought highly of his pa- 
thetick powers, at the ſame time 


that he blamed his ill taſte for 


mixing them ſo injudiciouſly with 
farce, in order to produce that 
monſtrous 
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monſtrous ſpecies of compoſition, 
called Tragi- comedy.“ Mr. South- 
ern, however, in the latter part 
of his life, was ſenſible of the im- 
propriety of blending tragedy and 
comedy, and uſed to declare to 
lord Corke his regret at comply- 
ing with the licentious taſte of 
the times. | | 

His dramatic writings were for 
the firit time completely publiſh- 
ed by T. Evans, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

SPATEMAN, THOMAS. This 
gentleman was rector of Wilton, in 
Northamptonſhire, and author of 
one drama, called, 


The School Boys Maſk, d. foncd for 


the Diverſion of Youth, and their 
Excitement to Learning. 8vo. 1742. 

SPEED, jJoknN. Son of John 
Speed the chronologer, was born 
in London, elected ſcholar of St. 
John's College, from Merchant 
Taylors ſchool, in 1612, at the age 
of ſeventeen years. He afterwards 
became fellow of that college, and 
took his degrees of M. A. and B. 
and D. M. In this laft faculty he 
became eminent among the acade- 
micians, but was ſnatched away 
at an early age. He died in May 
1640, and was buried in the cha- 
pel of St. John's College. He is 
the author of, 

Stonehenge, Paſt. 1636. N. P. 
This was acted before Dr. 
Richard Baylie, the preſident, and 


- fellows of the College, in their 


common refectory. 

- STANLEY, ThHoMas. Was the 
fon of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, 
and was born at Comverlow, in the 
pariſh of Clothall, in Rertford- 
ſhire. After an education in gram- 
mar learning in his fathei's own 
houſe by the ingenious Mr. Edward 
Fairfax, the tranſlator of 7Taf/o, he 
was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner of "TEAM Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, at the age of thirteen ytats, 
and became an early proticicut in 
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in all kinds of polite literature. In 
1640, he was incorporated M. A. 
at Oxford, having taken before 
that degree at Cambridge. He 
then travelled into foreign coun- 
tries, and on his return lived, 
during part of the civil wars, in the 
Middle Temple, where he became 
acquainted with Sir Edward Sher- 
burne. He died the 12th of 
April, 1678, at his lodgings in 
Suffolk-ſtreet, and was buried at 
St. Martin's in the Fields. He 
tranſlated 5 

The Clouds, from the Greek of 
Ariſtophanes, folio, 1656. 
Printed in his Hiſtory of Philo- 


Ale. 


SrAPLE TON, Sir Ro;gERT. Was 
the third ſon of Richard Staple- 
ton, Eſq; of Carleton, in York- 
ſhire, and was educated a Roman 
Catholic, in the college of the 
Engliſh Benedictines, at Doway ; 
but, being born with a poetical 
turn, and too volatile to be con- 
fined within the walls of a cloi- 
ſter, he threw off the reſtraint of 


his education, quitted a recluſe 


life, came over to England, and 
turred Proteſtant. Sr Robert 
having good intereſt, the change 
of his religion having prepared 
the way to preferment, he was 
made gentleman-ufher of the privy- 
chamber to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II. We find 
him conſtantly adhering to the 
intereſt of his royal maſter; for 
when his majeſty was driven out 
of London, by the threatenings 
and tumults of the diſcontented, 
he followed him, and, in 16412, 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood. After the battle of Lage- 
hill, when his majeity was obliged 
to retire to Oxtord, our author 


then attended him, and was creat- 


ed doctor of the civil laws, When 
the royal cauſe deciined, Staple- 
ton thought proper to retire and 

| apply 
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apply himſelf to fludy; and, as 


he was not amongſt the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of the royaliits, he was 
ſuffered to enjoy his ſolitude un- 
moleſted. At the Reſtoration he 
was again promoted in the fer- 
vice of Charles II. and held a 
place in that monarch's eſteem 
till his death. Langbaine ſays, 
that his writings have made him 
not only known, but admired, 
throughout all England, and while 
Mujzus and Fuvenal are in eſteem 
with the learned, Sir Robert's 
fame will {till ſurvive; the tran- 
Nation of theſe two authors hav- 
irg placed his name 1n the tem- 
ple of immortality. As to Muſceus, 
he had ſo great a value for him, 
that, after he had tranſlated him, 
he reduced the ſtory into a dra- 
matic poem. | 

He died the roth of July 1669, 
and was buried at St. Peter's 
Weſtminſter. He is the author of, 

I. The Slighted Maid, C. 4to. 


16653. 
2. The Step- mother. T. C. 4to. 
1664. —_ | 
3- Hero and Leander, C. 4to. 
1669. 


In the books of the Stationers' 
Company the zcth of November 
15 53, is entered, as the produc- 
tion of this author, a play, called, 

4. The Royal Choice. N. P. 

STAYLEY, GEORGE. A come- 
dian formerly on the Iriſh ſtage, 
who wrote one piece, called. 

The Rival Theatres ; or, A Play- 
houſe to be Let. A Farce. 8vo. 
1759. 85 

STEELE, Sir Richax bp. Was 
born about the year 1676, in Ireland. 
in which kingdom one branch of 
the family was poſſeſſed of a conſi- 
derable eſtate in the county of Wex- 
ford. His father, a counſellor at 
law in Dublin, was private ſecre- 
tary to James duke of Ormond, but 
| he was of Engliſh extraction, and 


ST 
his ſon, while very young, being 


carried to London, he put him to 
ſchool at the Charter- houſe, whence 
he was removed to Merton Col- 
leve in Ox:ord, where he was ad- 
mitted u poſt-inafter in 1692. His 
inclination and genius being turn+ 
ed to polite literature, he com- 
menced author during his reſidence 
in the univerſity, and actually 
finiſhed a comedy ; which, how- 
ever, he thought fit to ſuppreſs, as 
unworthy of his genius. Mr. 
Steele was we!il-beloved and re- 
ſpected by the whole ſocicty, and 
had a good intereſt with them af- 
ter he left the univerſity, which he 
did without taking any degree, in 
the full reſolution to enter 1nto 
the army. This ſtep was highly 
diſpleaſing to his friends; but the 
ardor of his paſhon tor a military 
life rendered him deaf to any other 
propoſal, Not being «ble to pro- 
cure a better ſtation, he entered as 
a private gentleman in the horſe- 
guards, notwithſtanding he there- 
by loſt the ſucceſſion to his Iriſn 
eitate, However, as he had a flow 


of good-nature, a generous open- 


neſs and frankneſs of ſpi it, and 
a ſparkling vivacity of wit,-—theſe 
qualities rendered him the delight 
of the ſoldiery, and procured him 


an enſign's commiſſion in the 


guards. Tn the mean time, as he 
had made choice of a profeſſion 
which ſet him free from all the 
ordinary reſtraints on youth, he 
ſpared not to indulge his inclina- 
tions in the wildeſt exceſſes. Vet 
his gaieties and revels did not paſs 
without ſome cool hours of reflec- 
tion, and in theſe it was that he 
drew up his little treatiſe, entitled 
The Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign, 
if we may believe himlelt, to be a 
check upon his paſſions, For this 


uſe and purpoſe it had lain ſome 
time by him, when he printed ic 


in 1701, with a dedication to lord 


Cutts, 
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Cutts, who had not only appointed 


him his private ſecretary, but pro- 


cured for him a company in lord 
Lucas's regiment of fuſileers. The 
whole plan and tenour of our au— 
thor's book was ſuch a flat contra- 
diction to the general courſe of his 
life, that it became a ſubject of 
much mirth and raillery : but theſe 
ſhafts had no effect; he perſevered 
invariably in the ſame contradic- 
tion, and, though he had no power 
to change his heart, yet his pen 
was never proſtituted to his follies. 
Under the influence of that good 
jenſe, he wrote his firſt play, which 
procured him the regard of king 
William, who reſolved to give him 
ſome eſſential marks of his favour; 
and though, upon that prince's 
death, his hopes were diſappointed, 
yet, in the beginning of queen 
Anne's reign, he was appointed to 
the profitable place of Gazezteer, 
He owed this polt to the friendſhip 
of lord Halifax and the earl of 
Sunderland, to whom he had been 
recommended by his ſchool- fellow 
Mr. Addiſon. That genileman alſo 
lent him an helping hand in pro- 
moting the comedy, called The 
Tender Huſband, which was acted in 
1704, With great ſucceſs. But his 


next play, 7% Lying Lower, found 


av very different fate. Upon this 
rebuff from the ſtage, he turned 
the ſame humorous current into 
another channel; and, early in 
the year 1709, he began to publiſh 
The Tatler ; which admirable paper 
was undertaken in concertwith Dr. 
Swift, His reputation was per- 


fectly eſtabliſhed by this work; and, 
* during the courie of it, he was 


made a commiſſioner of the ſtamp- 
duties, in 17:0, Upon the change 
of the miniſtry the ſame year, he 
ſided with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who had ſeveral years en- 


tertained a friendſhip for him; 


and, upon his grace's diſmiſſion 
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from all employments, in 1717, 
Mr. Steele addreſſed a letter of 
thanks to him for the ſervices done 
to his country, However, as our 
author ſtill continued to hold his 
place in the ftamp-othce- under the 
new adminiſtration, he forbore en- 
tering with his pen upon political 
ſubjects. But, adhering more cloſe- 
ly to Mr. Addiſon, he dropt The 
Tatler ; and afterwards, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance chiefly of that ſteady friend, 
he carried on the ſame plan, under 
the title of The Spectator. The ſue- 
ceſs of this paper was equal to that 
of the former, which encouraged 
him, betore the cloſe of it, to pro- 
ceed upon the ſame deſign in the 
character of The Guardian, This 
was opened in the beginning of 
the year 1713, and was laid down 
in October the ſame year. But, 
in the courie of it, his thoughts 
took a ſtronger turn to politics; 
he engaged wih great warmth 
againſt the miniſtry, and, being 
determined to proſecute his views 
that way, by procuring a ſeat in 
the houſe of commons, he imme- 
diately removed all obſtacles there- 
to. For that purpoſe, he took 
care to prevent a forcible diſmiſ- 
ſion from his poſt in the tftamp- 
office, by a timely reſignation of it 
to the earl of Oxford ; and, at the 
ſame time, gave up a penſion, 
which had been, till this time, 
paid him by the queen, as a ſervant 
to the late prince George of Den- 
mark. This done, he wrote the 
famous Guardian upon the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk, which was pub 
liſhed Auguſt 7, 1713; and the 
parliament being diſſolved the next 
day, the Guardian was ſoon fol- 
lowed by ſeveral other warm poli- 
tical tracts againſt the adminiſtra- 
tion, Upon the meeting of the 
new parliament, Mr. Steele having - 
been returned a member for the 
borough of Stockbridge iu ara 

| ure, 
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ſhire, took his ſeat accordingly in 
the houſe of commons, but was 
expelled thence in a few days at- 
ter, for writing ſeveral ſeditious 
and ſcandalous libels, as he had 
been indeed forewarned by the au- 
thor of a perigdical paper, called 
The Examiner. Preſently after his 
expulſion, he publiſhed propoſals 
for writing the Hiltory of the Dake 
of Marlborough. At the fame 
time he alſo wrote 7% Sp:infter ; 
and ſet up a paper, called, The 
Reader, He alſo continued pub- 
liſhing ſeveral other things in the 
ſame ſpirit, until the death of the 
queen, Immediately aſter which, 
as a reward for theſe ſervices, he 
was taken into favour by her ſuc- 
ceſſor to the throne, K. George J. 
and appointed ſurveyor to the 
royal ſtables of Hampton-Court, 
and put into the commiſtion of the 
peace in the county of Middleſex ; 
and, having procured a licence for 
chief manager of the royal com- 
pany of comedians, he eaſily ob- 
tained it to be changed the ſame 
year, 1714, into a patent from his 
majeity, appointing him goveruor 
of the ſaid company during his 
life; and to his cxecutors, admi- 
niſtrators, or aſſigns, for the ſpace 
of three years afterwards, He was 
alſo choſen one of the repreſen- 
tatives for Boroughbridge in York- 
ſhire, in the firft parliament of 


that king, who conferred the ho- 


nour of knighthood upon him, 
April 28, 1715, and, in Auguſt 
following, he received five hun- 
dred pounds from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, for ſpecial ſervices. Thus 
highly encouraged, he triumphed 
over his opponents in ſeveral 
pamphlets wrote in this and the 
following year. In 1717, he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for enquiring into the eſtates for- 
feited by the late rebellion in Scot- 
land. This carried him into that 


8. 1 


part of the united kingdom, where, 
how unwelcome a gueſt ſoever he 
might be to the generaiity, yet he 
received trom teveral of the nobi- 
lity and gentry the moiſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of reſpect. In 
1718, he buried his ſecond wife, 
who had brought him a handſome 
tortune, and a good eſtate in 
Wales; but neither that, nor the 
ampie additions lately made to his 
income, were ſuſſigient to anſwer 
his demands. The thoughtleſs vi- 
vacity of his ſpirit often reduced 
bim to little ſhifts of wit for its 
ſupport; and tne project of the 
Fi/h-poel this year owed its birth 
chicily to the projector's neceffities. 
The following year he oppoſed 
the remarkable peerage bill in the 
Houſe of Commons, and, during 
the courſe of this oppoſition to the 
court, his licence for acting plays 
was revoked, and his patent ren- 
dered ineffectual, at the inſtance 
of the lord chamberlain. He did 
his utmolt to prevent ſo great a 
loſs, and, finding every direct ave- 
nue of approach to his royal maſ- 
ter effectually harred againſt him 
by his powerful adverſary, he had 
recourle to the method of applying 


to the public, in hopes that his 


complaints would reach the ear of 
his ſovereign, though in an indi- 
rect courſe, by that canal. In this 
ſpirit he formed the plan of a 
periodical paper, to be publiſhed 
twice a week, under the title of 
The Theatre ; the firit number of 
which came out on the 2d of Jan. 
1719-20. In the mean time, the 
misfortune of being out of favour 
at court, like other misfortunes, 
drew after it a train of more. 
During the courſe of this paper, in 
which he had aſſumed the feigned 
name of Sir John Edgar, he was 
outrageouſly attacked by Mr. Den- 
nis, the noted critic, in a very abu- 
five pamphlet, entitled, The Cha- 
r.aidter 
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rafter and Condudt of Sir Fohn Ed- 
gar. To this inſult our author 
made a proper reply -in The Thea- 
tre. 

While he was ſtruggling, with 
all his might, to ſ.ve himſelf from 
ruin, he found time to turn his 
pen againlt the miſchievous South- 
Sea ſcheme, which had nearly 
brought the nation to ruin, in 
1720. And the next year he was 
reſtored io his office and authority 
in the play-bhouſe in Drury-Lane. 
Of this it was not long beicre he 
made an additional advantage, by 
bringing his celebrated comedy, 
called The Conſcious Lovers, upon 
that ſtage, where it was acted with 
prodigious ſucceſs; ſo that the re- 
ceipt there muſt have been very 
conſiderable, hefides the profits 
accruing by the ſale of the copy, 
and a purſe of five hundred pounds 
given to him by the king, to whom 
he dedicated it, Yet, notwith- 
theſe ample recruits, 
about the year following, being 
reduced to the uimoſt extremity, 
be fold bis ſhare in the play- 


houſe, and ſoon after commenced. 


a law-ſuit with the managers, 
which in 1726 was determined to 
his diſadvantage. During theſe 
misfortunes ot Sir Richard, there 
in his 
houſe. Being however under the 
neceflity of receiving company a 
few days afterwards, he prevailed 
on the bailiffs to put on liveries, 
and paſs for his ſervants. The 
farce ſucceeded but for a ſhort 
time; for the knight enforcing 
his orders to one of them in a man- 
ner which this vermin of the law 
thought too authoritative, the in- 


folent raſcal threw cf the maſk, 


and diſcovered his real occupation. 
Soon after, Sir Richard retired to 
a ſmail houfe on Haverſtock- hill, 
in the road to Hampſtead. Part 
of this building remains, and is 
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now a cottage. Here Mr, Pope 
and other members of the Kit-cat 
club (which durivg ſummer was 
held at the Upper Flaſk on Hamp- 
ſtead Heath) uſed to call on bim, 
and take him in their carriages to 
the place of rendezvous. Havin 
now, therefore, for the laſt time, 
brought his fortune, by the moſt 
heedleſs profuſion, into a deſpe- 
rate condition, be was rendered 
alrogether incapable of retrieving 
the loſs, by being ſeized with a 
paralytic diforder, which greatly 
impaired his undeiſtanding. In 
theſe unhappy circumiiances, he 
retired to his ſeat at Langunnor, 
near Caermarthen in Wales; where 
he paid the laſt debt to nature, on 
the 21ſt of September, 1729, and 
was privately interred, according 
to his own deſire, in the church of 
Caermarthen. 

Of three children which Sir 
Richard had by his ſecond wife, 
Elizabeth, being the only one then 
living, was married young, in 1731, 
to the honourable John Trevor, 
then one of the Welch judges, at- 
terwards baron Trevor of Bron:- 
ham. Sir Richard was a man of 
undiſſembled and extenſive bene- 
volence, a friend to the friendleſs, 
and, as far as his circumſtances 
would permit, the father of every 
orphan, His works are chaſte and 
manly. He was a ſtranger to the 
molt diſtant appearance of envy or 
malevolence, never jealous of any 
man's growing reputation, and fo 
far from arrogating any praiſe to 
himſelf from his conjunction with 
Mr. Addiſon, that he was the firſt 
who deſired him to diflinguiſh his 
papers. His greateſt error was 
want of economy... However, he 
was certainly the moſt agreeable, 
and (if we may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) the moſt iynocent rake, 
that ever trod the rounds of in- 


dulgence. 
e | The 
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The dramatic works of Sir 
Richard Steele are the following : 
1. The Funeral; or, Grief Ala- 
modo. C. 4to. 1702. 
2. The Tender Huſband; or, The 
Accompliſhed Fools, C. 4to. 1704. 
3. The Lying Lover; or, The 
Ladies Friendſhip, C. 4to. 1706. 
4. The Conſcious Lovers. C. 8vo. 
1721. ; 
5. The Genthman, C. | 
6. The School of Afiom, C. 
The two laſt were left unfiniſh- 
ed, and are probably ſtill in MS. 
_ STEPHENS, JOHN, | Lived in 
the reign of James I. was a mem- 
ber of the honourable ſociety of 
incoln's-Inn, and author of one 
dramatic piece, entitled, 
Cynthia's Revenge. T. 4to. 1613. 
STERLING, J. Was the inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Concanen al- 
ready mentioned, and born in the 
ſame country. They appear to 
have viſited England at the ſame 
time; and in order to improve 
their fortunes, they agreed to write 
for and againſt the miniſtry ; and 
that the fide each of them was 
to take, ſhould be determined by 
toſſing up a piece of money. It 
fell to our author's lot to oppoſe 
the miniſtry, but he was not equal- 
ly ſucceſsful with his friend, He 
afterwards went into orders, and 
became a clergyman in Maryland. 
He wrote two plays, called, 
1. The Rival Generals, T. 8vo. 
„ | | 
2. The Parricide, T. 8vo. 1736. 
STEVENS, GEORGE ALEX AN- 
DER. This perſonage, who is 
{till living, and is well known both 
as an actor and author, but ſtill 
more ſo as a boon companion, was 
born in Holborn, Inclination or 
neceſſity, and probably both, led 
him early to the ſtage, in which 
profeſſion he paſſed tome years in 
itinerant companies, particularly 
an that whoſe principal ſtation is at 
VO Lc Jo 7 
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Lincoln, till at length he appeared 


to have fixed his reſidence in Lon- 
don, where he was eſtabliſhed by 
an engagement at the theatre 
royal in Covent Garden, His per- 
formances as an actor, were truly 
contemptible, for in that walk 
he diſplayed no genius or merit. 
After living in every kind of dif- 
ſipation, generally neceſſitous, and 
always extravagant, he had the 
good fortune to hit upon a plan 
which enabled him to place him- 
ſelf in independent if not affluent 
circumſtances. He compoſed a 
ſtrange medley of ſenſe and non- 
ſenſe, wit and ribaldry, adapted 


to his own powers of performance, 


called A Lecture upon Heads, With 
this, he travelled about England 

exhibiting at different towns, an 

was uncommonly ſucceſsful in his 
undertaking. By this happy expe- 
dient, he in a few years acquired a 
fortune ſufficient to afford him a 
comfortable retreat in his old age, 
which is ſaid to have already o- 
vertaken him, and impaired in 
ſome meaſure the faculties of his 
mind. As a companion, he was 
chearful, humorous, and enter- 
taining 3 particularly after the 
manner of his predeceſſor Tom 
D'Urfey, by his ſinging, with 
much drollery and ſpirit, a va- 
riety of ſongs of his own writing, 
many of which are not only pot- 
ſeſſed of great humour, but true 
wit, a happy manner of expreſſion, 
and an originality of fancy, not 
often exceeded hy authors in that 
walk of poetry, He has, indeed, 
been ſometimes condemned, and 
that not entirely without cauſe, for 
having run into too great a degree 
of libertiniſm in his little ſallies 


of this kind. Mr. Stevens is alſo 


author of a novel in two volumes, 
entitled The Adventmes of Tom 
Fyol, and has been concerned in 


ſeveral literary productions of the 
* 


periodical 


« 
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periodical kind, viz. eſſays in The 
Public Ledger, Beauties of the Ma- 
gagines, &c. in which he has given 
proof of a conſiderable ſhare both 
of humour and genius. His claim 
to a place in this work 1s on ac- 
count of the following pieces. 

1. Diſtreſs upon Diftreſs; or, 
| Tragedy in true Tafic. Burleſque 
Trag. 8vo. 1752. 

2. The French Flogged ; or, The 
Britiſh Sailors in America. F. 8vo. 

1767. This 1s generally aſcribed 
to him. | 
3. The Court of Alexandir, O. 
8vo. 1770. | 

4. The Trip to Portſmouth, A 
ſketch of one Act. 8vo. 1773. 

STEVENS, JOHN. This per- 
ſon was by profeſſion a bookſeller, 
but, failing in buſineſs, applied 
for ſubſiſtence to the collecting 

together any materials he could 
meet with of the poetical produc- 
tions of his acquaintance, and 
printing them for his own advant- 
age, ſometimes as his own, and 
ſometimes without any mention of 
the authors; but more frequently 
making uſe of their names for a 
ſanction to pieces which he put 
forth without their conſent, and, 
indeed, to their prejudice, being 
generally printed from ſpurious 
and incorrect copies, which he had 
by ſome clandeſtine means or other 
procured. Among the reſt of his 
publications is one dramatic piece, 
for which he took ſubſcriptions in 
his own name ; but, indifferent as 
it is, | am much in doubt as to its 
being his production. It is entitled, 

The Modern Wife. C. 8vo. 1745. 
STEVENS, Captain JohN. The 
continuator of Dugdale's Mona/?:- 
con, and compiler of a Spaniſh 
Dictionary. He was a Roman Ca- 
tholick, and at the Revolution fol- 
| lowed the fortunes of his abdi- 
_ cating maſter, in whoſe ſervice he 
accepted a commiſſion, and ac- 
companied him. in the wars in 
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Ireland. He alſo was employed 
in ſeveral other ſervices, and died 
the 27th of October 1726. He 
tranſlated ſeveral books from the 
Spaniſn, and one play in which 


he made ſome alterations, called, 


An Evening's Intrigue, C. 8 vo. 
1707. : 
STEWART, JAMES, This au- 
thor we believe to be a printer. 
He is ſtill living, and is ſaid to have 
wrote the ſecond, as well as the 
firſt, piece, | 
1. The Two Engliſh Gentlemen, 
„ 9. 
2. The Cobler of Caſilebury, C. 
8vo, 1779. | 
StEWART, Thomas, Of this 
author we only know that he wrote 
Valentia; or, The Fatal Birth- 
Day. T0. 1152. 
STILL, JohN. Was the ſon of 
William dtill, of Grantham in 
Lincolnſhire, He was admitted at 
Chriſt's College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M. A. He 
afterwards became rector of Had- 
leigh, in the county of Suffolk, 
and archdeacon of Sudbury, He 
was alſo ſueceſſively maſter of St. 
John's and Trinity Colleges in the 
univerſity already mentioned; and 
two years after the death of biſhop 
Godwin, was appointed to the va- 
cant ſee of Bath and Wells, in 
which he continued till his deceaſe, 
which happened Feb. 26, 1607. 
His name, as a dramatic writer, 
has been hitherto unknown; but 
there are circumſtances to induce 
a belief that he was the author of, 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, C. 4to. 
B. L. 1575. 
In the Burſar's books of Chriſt's 
College, 9 Eliz. (i. e. 1566) is the 
following entry: Item for the 
&« Carpenters ſetting upp the ſcaf- 
„fold at the Plaie xxd.“ As at 
that time there was no maſter of 
arts of Chriſt's College whoſe 


name began with the letter S ; and as 
13 
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it is not probable that any other per- 
ſon than one belonging to the houſe 
where the play was acted, would 
be employed in writing it, there 
is little reaſon to heſitate about aſ- 
cribing this piece io our author. 
From the books of the Stationers' 
Company, it might ſeem as though 
it had been compoſed ſome years 
before publication, there being an 
entry in 1563 by Thomas Col- 
well, editor to the above per- 
formance, of a play, entitled, Dyc- 
con of Bedlam which we imagine was 
not printed under that title. This 
circumitance, however, 1s 1ncon- 
cluſive. In the year 1598, an in- 
terlude, called Therfytes, appeared, 
a production we have never met 
with ; but no one has hitherto con- 
ceived it to be the ſame with Tro:- 
tus and Creſſida, becauſe the cha- 
racter of Ther/ites has likewiſe been 
introduced in the latter. Bediam 
beggars (as they were ſtyl:d) we 
may ſuppoſe to have been cha- 


rafters common to many of our 


ancient dramas. See note on 
King Lear, edit. 1778, vol. IX. 
p. 426. | 
OTILLINGFLEET, BENJAMIN. 
Grandſon to the well-known biſhop 
of Worcefter, and equally diſtin- 
guiſhed as a naturaliſt and a poet. 
His father Edward was fellow of 
St. John's College in Cambridge, 
F. R. 8. M. D. and Greſham pro- 
feſſor of phyſic; but, marryivg in 
1692, loſt his lucrative offices, and 
the biſhop's favour; a misſortune 
that affected both him and his 
poſterity. However, going into 
orders, he obtained, by his father's 
means, the living of Newington- 
Butts, which he immediately ex- 
changed for thoſe of Wood - Norton 
and Swanton in Norfolk. He died 
in 1708. Benjamin, his only ſon, 
was educated at Norwich ſchon], 
which he leit in 1720, with the 
character of an excellent ſcholar, 


ST 


He then went to Trinity College 
in Cambridge, at the requeſt of Dr. 
Bentley, ih: maſter, who had been 
private tutor to his father, domeitic 
chaplain to his grandfather, and 
was much indebted to the family. 
Here he was a candidate for a fel- 
lowſhip; but was rejected by the 
maſter's influence, This was a 
ſevere and unexpected diſappoint- 
ment; and but little alleviated af- 
terwards by the Doctor's apology, 
that it was a pity that a gentleman 
of Mr. Stillingfleet's parts ſhould 
be buried within the walls of a 
college, Perhaps, however, this 
ingratitude of Pr. Bentley was not 
of any rea! diſſervice to Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet. By being thrown into 
the world, he formed many ho- 
nourable and valuable connections. 
The late lord Barrington gave him, 
in a very polite manner, the place 
of maiter of the barracks at Ken- 
ſington; a favour to which Mr. 
Stillingfleet, in the dedication of 
his Calendar of Flora” to that 
nobleman, alludes with great po- 
liteneſs, as well as the warmeſt 
gratitude, His “ Calendar“ was 
formed at Stratton in Norfolk, in 
17555, at the hoſpitable ſeat of Mr. 
Marſham, who had made ſeveral 


remarks of that kind, and had 


communicated to the publick his 
curious “ Obſervations on the 
© Growth of Trees.“ But it was 
to Mr. Wyndham, of Felbrig in 
Nortolk, that he appears to have 
had the greateſt obligations, H 
travelled abroad with him; ſpent 
much of his time at his houſe; 
and was appointed one of his exe- 
cutors; with a conſiderable: addi» 
tion to an annuity which that gen- 
tleman had ſettled upon him in 
his life-time. Mr. Stillingfleet's 
genius ſeems, if we may judge from 
his works, to have led him princt- 
pally to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, 
which he proſecuted as an ingeni- 
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ous philoſopher, an uſefu] citizen, 


and a good man. Mr. Gray makes 
the following favdurable mention 
of him, in one of his letters dated 
from London, in 1761: I have 
lately made an acquaintance with 
this philoſopher, who lives in a 


garret in the winter, that he may 


ſupport ſome near relations who 
depend upon him. He is always 
employed, conſequently (accord- 
ing to my old maxim) always hap- 
Py, always chearful, and ſeems to 
me a worthy honeſt man. Bis 
preſent ſcheme is to ſend ſome per- 
ſons, properly qualified, to reſide a 
year or two in Attiea, to make 
themſelves acquainted with the 
climate, productions, and natural 
hiſtory of the country, that we may 
underſtand Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 
&c. who have been Heathen Greek 


to us for ſo many ages; and this 


he has got propoſed to lord Bute, 


no. unlikely perſon to put it in 


execution, as he 1s himſelf a bo- 
taniſt.“ A beautiful elogium on 
him, by Mr. Pennant, is prefixed 
to the fourth volume of the Bri- 
tiſh Zoology.” An epiltle by Mr. 
Stillingfleet, in 1722, is printed 


in the Poetical Magazine, 1764, 


P-: 224. He publiſhed, about 1733, 
an anonymous pamphlet, intituled, 
«© Some Thoughts concerning Hap- 
pineſs; and in 1759 appeared a 
volumeof** Miſcellaneous Tracts,” 


which is in much eſteem, and does 


great honour both to his head 


and heart. They are chiefly tranſ- 


Jations of eſlays in the Am- 
& nitates Academicæ,“ publiſh- 


ed by Linnæus, interſperſed with 
ſome obſervations and additions 
In this volume he 


of his own, 
fhews a taſte for claſſical learning, 
and entertains us with ſome ele- 
gant poetical effuſions, 
nexed to it ſome valuable Oh- 
ſervations on Graſſes, and dedi- 


cated the whole to George lord 


1775. 


He an-. 


* 


Lyttelton. A ſecond edition of 
it appeared in 1762; a third in 
Mr. Stillingfleet likewiſe 
publiſhed “ Some Thoughts oc- 
caſioned by the late Earthquakes, 
1750,” a poem in 4to. and“ The 
Principles and Powers of Har- 
mony, 1771,” 4to. a very learned 
work, built on Tartini's Trattato 
di Muſica ſecondo la vera Scienzæ 
dell' Armonia. Thefe, and his 


Efſay on Converſation,” in the 


firſt volume of Dodſley's Collec- 
tion of Poems, entitle him to a 
diſtinguiſhed rank among our 
Engliſn poets. The Effay” is 
addreſſed to Mr. Wyndham with 
all that warmilb of friendſhip 
which diſtinguiſhes Mr. Stilling- 
fleet. As it is chiefly didactic, i: 
does not admit of ſo many orna- 
ments as ſome compoſitions of 
other kinds. However, it contains 
much good-ſenſe, ſhews a con- 
ſiderable knowledge of mankind, 
and has ſeveral paſſages that, in 
point of harmony and eaſy ver- 


 fification, would not diſgrace the 


writings of our moſt admired poets, 
Here more than once Mr. Stilling- 
fleet fhews him ſelf ſtill fore from Dr. 
Bentley's cruel treatment of him; 
and towards the beautiſul and 
moral cloſe of this poem (where 
he gives us a ſketch of himſelf). 


ſeems to hint at a mortification of 


a more delicate nature, which he 
is faid to have ſuffered from the 
other ſex. This too may perhaps 
account for the aſperity with which 
he treats the ladies in the“ Verſes” 
printed in the fixth volume of 
Mr. Nichols Collection of Poems. 
To theſe difappeintments it was 
perhaps owing that Mr. Stilling- 
fleet neither married, nor. weut 
into orders. His London reſidence 
was at a ſadler's in Piccadilly, 
where he died in 1771, aged above 
ſeventy, leaving ſeveral valuable. 
papers behind him.. To: theſe 
| Mr. 


SL 
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Mr. Pennant alludes, when he 
. Tays, ** I received the unfiniſhed 
* tokens of his regard by virtue 
of his promiſe; the only papers 
that were reſcued from the 
flames to which his modeſty had 
„ devoted all the reſt,” He was 
buried in St. James's church, with- 
out the ſlighteſt monument of his 
having exiſted. | | 
He is the author of one drama, 


Called, 


Paradiſe Laſt. Orat. 4to. 1760. 

SrockbaLE, PERCIVAL. This 
gentleman is a native of the northern 
part ofthe kingdom, and 1s alſo a 
clergyman, He was ſome time 
<haplain ts the factory at Leghorn, 
and reſided in Italy. After his 
arrival in England, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Garrick, by 


whoſe intereſt he procured the ap- 


ꝓointment of chaplain to a man of 
War; but this office he has ſince 
reſigned. He is the author of a 
tranſlation from Taſſ, called, 
Asntas. Paſt. 8vo. 1770. 
STORACE, OTEPHEN, A fo- 
Teigner and a muſician, He was, 


we think, at one time a proprie- 


tor of Marybone-Gardens, during 
which period he produced, 

1. La Serva Padrona. M. E. 
tranſlated. 


2. The Coguet, M. E. tranſ- 


lated, 8vo. 1771. 


'STRODE, Dr. WILLIAM. This. 


gentleman was only ſon of Philip 
Strode Eſq; ſometime living near 
Plimpton, and grandſon to fir Ri- 
Chard Strode, of Newinham in 
Devonſhire, in which county he 
was born towards the-end of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and, at.nineteen 


years of age, was admitted of Chritt . 


Church College, Oxford, into 
Which he had been received a ſtu- 
dent from Weſtminſter ſchool. 
He took holy orders, and became 
a florid and celebrated preacher in 
che univerſity, In 1629, he was 
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choſen public orator of the uni- 
verſity, being then one of the proc- 
tors of it; and two years after, was 
admitted to the reading of the 
ſentences. In 1638, he was in- 
ſtalled canon of Chriſt-Church, 
and in the ſame month created 
doctor in divinity. 

Dr. Strode died of a middle age, 
having only attained his 4 5th year, 
on the toth of March, 1644, and 
was buried in the divinity chapel 
belonging to the cathedral church 
of Chriſt Church, Oxon. He was 
a good preacher, an exquiſite ora- 
tor, an eminent poet, and indeed, 
in the general, a perſon of great 
parts, though, as Wood obſerves, 
not equal to thoſe of William Cart- 
wright, of whom ſee an account 
before. He publiſhed many ſer- 
mons, ſpeeches, orations, epiſtles, 
and poems, but has left behind 
him no more than one attempt in 
the dramatic way, which 1s en- 


citled, 


The Floating Hand. Tr. Com. 
| 4to. 4055. ; 
Wood has given us the title of it 
as follows, | 
Paſſions .calmed ; or, The ſettling 
of the Floating Hand. | 
STROUDE, Mr. Downes, in his 
Roſcius Anglicauus, p. 31. mentions 
a perſon of this name as the au- 


thor of one play acted at the 


Duke's theatre between 1662 and 
1671, entitled, 

All Plot; or, The Diſguiſts, C. 
probably not printed. 

Srup tr, JogN. Of this gen- 
tleman I can find no farther men- 
tion made by any of the writers, 
than that he ſtood in high eſtima- 
tion as, a poet in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; that he received 
his education at Weſtminiter 
ſchool, was afterwards a ſtudent 


at Trinity College, Cambridge, 


and is by Chetwood ſaid to have 


been Killed in Flanders in 1587, 
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at the ſiege of Breda, where he 
had a command under prince Mau- 
rice. All the connection he has 
with dramatic hiſtory, is his having 
traaſla.ed the fourth, ſeventh, 
eighth. and tenth tragedies of Se- 
neca, viz. | 

I. Agamemnon. go. 1563. 

2. Medea. 8vo. 1563. 

3. Hercules Oeiæus. 4to. 1581. 

4. Hippolitus. 40. 1581. 

STURM. fond. Wrote three 


plays, all of which ſeem to have 
met with ſucceſs. Their reſpec- 
tive titles are, 


1. Love aud Duty, Trag. 8vo. 


2. The Compromiſe, Com. 8vo, 
1723. ; 

3. Scr/oftris, Trag. 8vo, 1728. 

SUCKLING, Si, Jou\N Was fon 
of Sir John Suckling, comptroller 
of the houſhold to king Charles I. 
and was born in the year 1613. 
He cultivated muſic and poetry, 


and excelled in both; for, though 
he had a vivacity and ſprighilineſs 
in his nature, which would not 


ſuffer his attention to be Jong con- 


" fined to any thing, yet he was 


made ampie amends for this, by 
ſtrength ct genius and quickneſs 
of apprehenſion. In his youth he 
travelled into foreign countries, 
and became a moiſt accompliſhed 
entleman, He was allowed to 
rs the peculiar happinets of 
making every thing he did become 
him. Yet he was not ſo devoted 


to wit, gallantry, and the Muſes, 


as to be wholly a firanger to the 
camp, In his travels he made a 
campaign under the great Guſt avus 
Adolphus, where he was preſent at 
three battles, five fieges, and ſeve- 
ral ſkirmiſhes; and, if his valour 
was not fo remar able, ſays Mr, 
Langbaine, in the beginning of our 
civil wars, yet his loyalty was ex- 
cecoingly ſo; for, after his return 


to his country, he raiſed a trcop of 
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horſe, for the king's ſervice, entire- 
ly at his own charge, and fo richly 
and compleatly mounted, that it is 


ſaid to have coſt him 1200 l. But 


theſe troops and their leader diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves only by their 


finery, for they did nothing for the 


king's ſervice, which Sir John laid 
very much to heart. He died of a 
fever, the 7th of May 1641, at 
twenty-eight years of age. The 
advantages of birth, perſon, edu- 
cation, parts and fortune, with 
which this gentleman ſet out in 
the world, had raiſed the expecta- 
tions of mankind to a prodigious 
height; and, perhaps, his dying 
ſo young was better for his fame, 
than if he had lived longer. He 
was a ſprightly wit and a courtly 
writer, as Dryden ſomewhere calls 
him; but certainly not a great 
genius, as ſome have affected to 


repreſent him; a polite and eaſy 


verſifier, but not a poet, His 
works conſiſt of a few poems, let- 
ters, &c. and five plays, Thele 
laſt are, | 

I. The Diſcontented Colonel, Ato. 
N. D. (1642.) : 

2. Aelaua. T. C. 

3. The Goblins, C. 

4. The Sad one. T. unfiniſhed. 

5. Brenoralt. T. This is 7% 
Diſcontented Colonel, altered. 

The laſt four were printed ori- 
ginally in 1646. 

His poems, plays, ſpeeches, 
tracts, and letters, are all col- 
lected into one volume, in 8vo. 
1709. a | 3 

SWIFT, Dr. Jox THAN. This 
excellent writer has never yet 
been included in any liſt of dra- 
matic authors; but though his 
remper and inclination ſeem not 
to have led him to pay much re- 
gard to the ſtage, yet we appre- 
hend him to have an undoubted 


right to a place in this work, even 


on account of his Polite Conwer/a» 
| tion, 


SW. 


tion, which is carried on in a man- 
ner truly dramatic. He was born 
the zoth of November, 1667, at 
Dublin, according to ſome wri- 
ters, but, as he himſelf at other 
times uſed to aſſert, at Leiceſter, 
At fix years of age he was ſent to 
the ſchool at Kilkenny, where he 
continued eight years. On the 
24th of April 1682, he was en- 
tered of the college of Dublin, but 
while there diſcovered no pro- 
miſe of any ſuperior abilities. In 
1685, after having been refuſed 
his degree of batchelor of arts for 
inſufficiency, he was admitted 
ſpeciali gratia, which in that uni- 
verſity 1s conſidered as the higheſt 
degree of reproach and diſhonour. 
This diſgrace was attended with 
very good effects. To prevent a 
repetition of it, he bent all his 
faculties to the 1mprovement of 
his mind, during the ſpace of 
ſeven years, in which time he 
ſtudied eight hours a day. In 
1688, his uncle, who had ſup- 
ported him, died ; on which event 
he viſited his mother, and by her 
recommendation made himlfelf 
known to Sir William Temple, 
who received him with great kind- 
neſs, and entertained him at his 
houſe. On the 14th of June 1692, 
he was admitted B. A. at Ox- 
ford, and on the 5th of July took 
his maſter's degree there. In the 
year 1694, a difference aroſe be- 
tween him and Sir William Tem- 
ple, which occaſioned their part- 
ing, and Dr. Swift ſoon after en- 
tered into holy orders. The firſt 
preferment he received was the 
prebend of Kilroot, worth about 
100 l. a year. This he ſoon after re- 
ſigned at the requeſt of Sir William 
Temple, who deſired to be recon- 
ciled to him, and undertook to 
procure him other preferment in 
England. From this time he re- 


ſided chiefly at the houſe ot Sir 


thereof, took the firſt e ee 
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William, who at his death left 
to his care the publication of 
his poſthumous works. Soon 
aſter the death of bis patron, he 
accepted an invitation from the 
earl of Berkeley, one of the lords 
juſtices of Ireland, to accompany 
that nobleman as his chaplain and 
private ſecretary. But the latter 
office he never executed, another 
perſon being appointed to it. He, 
however, received the livings of 
Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the 
dioceſe of Meath, and, in 1701, 
took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. He ſoon became eminent 
as a writer, and attached himſelf 
to the whip party, by whom he was 
neglected, and, in conſ-quence 


of quitting them in diſguſt. In 
1710, he was commiſſioned by the 
primate 'of Ireland to ſolicit the 
queen to exonerate the clergy of 
Ireland from paying the twentieth 
parts and firſt fruits, which oc- 
caſioning his introduction to Mr, 
Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 
he was received with open arms 
by the tories, to whom he became 
from that time a falt friend and 
ſteady adherent. He contributed 
by his pen in a great degree to the 
duwntal of the whig miniltry, and 
ſupported in the ſame manner the 
meaſures of the four laſt vears of 
queen Anne, He had, however, 
no reward for his labours until the 
year 1713, when he accepted the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin; 
and the queen dying ſoon after, 
his friends fell into diſgrace, ard. 
he obtained no further preferment 
during the reſt of his life. From 
this period he reſided almoſt wholly 
in Ireland, and, by devoting his 
attention to the intereſt of that 


count'y, acquired a greaier ſhare 
of popularity there than any private 
perſon had ever before poliefſed. 
In che atter part of his life he 
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was afflicted with fits of deafneſs 
and giddineſs, which terminated 
in a ſtate of idiotiſm. He died in 
October 1745, and left his fortune 
to endow an hoſpital for the re- 
ception of lunatics. 

Beſides The Polite Converſation 
already mentioned, it is aſſerted by 
George Faulkner, in a note on Mr. 


Ford's letter, dated Dec. 13, 1732, 


that the Dean, in 1739, wrote two 
acts of a comedy, which he ſent to 
Mr. Gay to finiſh, called, 

The Players Rehearſal. | 

SwixEY, Mac Owen, A gen- 
tleman born in Ireland, and for- 
merly a manager of Drury-Lane 
theatre, and afterwards of the 
queen's theatre in the Hay-Market. 
After leaving that office he reſided 
in Italy ſeveral years, and, at his 
return, procured a place in the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, and was keeper of 
the King's Mews. He died the 
2d of October 17 54, and left his 
fortune to his favourite Mrs. Wof- 
fington, His dramatic pieces are, 

I. The Byack; or, Love's the 
Phyfician, C. 4to. 1705, 
2. Camilla. O. 4to. 1707, 


3. Pyrrbus and Demetrius. O. 


- &to. 1709. - 

4, The Quack; or, Love's the 
Phyfcian, F. 8v0. 1745. An al- 
teration of the former. 

SWINHOE, GILBERT, Eſq. A 
native of Northumberland, lived 
in the reigns of king Charles J. 
and king Charles II. and, during 
the Uſorpation, publiſned one play, 
entitled, 5 


born at Penſhurſt in Kent, 
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The Unhappy Fair Irene, T. to. 
1658. | 

SYDNEY, Sir PfiLI P, the Mar- 
cellus of the Engliſh nation, was 
in 
1554. His father was Sir Henry 
Sydney, Bart. and his mother was 
Mary, daughter to John Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he con- 
tinued till ſeventeen years of age, 
when he ſet out on the tour of Eu- 


rope, and at Paris narrowly eſcaped 
the horrid maſſacre in 1572, by 
taking ſhelter in the houſe of the 


Engliſh ambaſſador. Queen Eli- 
zabeth ſo highly prized his merit 
and abilities, that ſhe ſent him am- 
baflador to Vienna, and to ſeveral 
other courts in Germany ; and, 
when the fame of his valour be- 
came ſo extenſive, that he was put 
in election for the crown of Po- 
land, ſne refuſed to further his ad- 
vancement, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe the 
brighteſt jewel of her crown. The 
brevity we are confined to in this 
work, will not permit us to en- 
large on the tranſactions of his life, 
We ſhall therefore only add, that 
he was killed at the battle of Zut- 
phen, in 1586, while he wag 
mounting the third horſe, having 
before had two killed under him, 
Beſide his other works, he wrote 
one dramatic piece, which is prints 
ed with his poems, and called, 
The Lady of May. Maſque, pre- 
ſented to queen Elizabeth, in the 
gardens of Wanſtead in Eſſex. 
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AILOR, RoBERT, Wrote 
1 one play, called, 
The Hog has laſt his Pearl, C. 
_ 4to. 1611. 


 TaLBor, J. In this manner, 


one of the initial letters prefixed 


to a dramatic piece, publiſhed in 


the laſt century, was filled up in a 
copy which had long been in the 
poſſeſſion of a noble family. No 
particulars are known of this au- 
thor, but he ſeems to have been 
the ſame perſon who wrote ſome 
verſes, printed in the third volume 
of Nichols* Select Collection 
Poems, p. 89. This play above- 
mentioned was a tranſlation from 
Seneca, entitled, | 
Troas. to. 1686. 
TARLTON, RICHARD. 
celebrated actor and jeſter, and 
like many of his traternity joined 
ſome humour to a great deal of 
profligacy. He was born at Con- 
dover, in the county of Salop, and 
was originally brought to London, 
and introduced to court by a ſervant 
of Robert earl of Leiceſter, who 
found him in a field keeping his 
father's ſwine; where being highly 
_ pleaſed, ſays Fuller, with his happy 
unhappy aniwers, he took him under 
his patronage, He was an actor 
at the Bull, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
and performed the Judge's cha- 
racter in the play of King Henry V. 
which was prior to that of Shak- 
tſpeare. Stow ſays, in 1583, when 
the queen, at the ſuit of Sir Francis 


Walſingham, conſtituted a dozen. 


players at Barn-Elms, allowing 
them wages and liveries as grooms 
of the chamber, Richard Tarlton 
was one. Sir Richard Baker ſays, 
that for the Clown's part he never 


of 


Was a 


from Greenwich. 
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had his equal, nor ever will. 
Ben Jonſon, who libels the frater- 
nity, mentions him with ſome re- 
ſpect for ſupporting the character 
of the ſtage-keeper in the induc- 


tion to Baribolomeau- Fair. He for 
ſome time kept an ordinary in 
Pater-noſter-Row, and then the 
ſign of the Tabor, a tavern in 
Grace-church-ſtreet, where he was 
choſen ſcavenger, but was often 


_ complained of by the ward for 


neglect: he laid the blame on the 
raker, and he again on his horſe, 
who being blooded and drenched 
the preceding day, could not be 
worked. Then, ſays Tarlton, the 
horſe muſt ſuffer; ſo he ſent him 
to the Compter, and when the 
raker had done his work, ſent him 
there to pay the priſon- fees, and 
redeem his horſe. Another ſtory is 
told of him, that having run up a 
large ſcore at an ale-houſe in Sand- 
wich, he made his boy accuſe him 
for a ſeminary prieſt. The officers 
came and ſeized him in his cham- 
ber on his knees croſſing himſelf ; 
ſo they paid his reckoning with the 
charges of his journey, and he got 
clear to London. When they 
brought him before the recorder 
Fleetwood, he knew him, and he not 
only diſcharged him, but entertain» 
ed him very courteouſly. Tarlton 
was married to a wife named Kate, 
who is ſaid to have cuckolded him, 
wherefore a waterman once landed 
him at Cuckolds Point comin 

Another time 


being in a great ſtorm as they 
were ſailing from Southampton, 
and every man being to throw his 
heavieſt baggage overboard which 
he could beit ſpare, he offered to 

__ throw 
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throw his wiſe over, but the com- 


pany reſcued her. Hey wood ſays, 


be was gracious in his time with 
the queen, and in the peopie's 


great applauſe z and Fuller aſſerts, 


that“ when queen Elizabeth was 


«* ſerious (I dare not ſay ſullen) 
and out of good humour, he 
* could undumpiſh her at his plea- 
* ſure, Her higheſt favourites 
* would in ſome caſes go to Tarl- 


ton before they would go to the 


*© queen, and he was their uſher 
*© 0 prepare their advantageous 
e acceſs unto her. Ina word, he 
% told the queen more of her faults 
* than matt of her chaplains, and 
tt cured her melancholy better than 
, all ber phyſicians”, He, how- 
ever, was ſome time in diſgrace, 
and diſcarded from court for 
ſcurrilous refleQions on Leiceſter 
and Raleigh. He was very fa- 
mous tor his extempore wit on the 
age. Dr. Cave, De Politica, Oxt. 
1588, 4to. ſays, ©** Ariſtoteles ſu- 
um '| heodorcium laudavit quen- 
dam peritum tragædiarum ac- 


© torem, Cicero ſuum Roſcium, 


* nos Angli Tarletonum in cujus 
« voce et vultu omnes jocoſi at- 
„ teus, in cojus cerebroſo ca- 
pite lepidz facetiæ babitant.“ 
Fuller ſays, much of his merri- 
© ment lay in his very looks and 
actions, according to the epitaph 
& written upon him: | 
fHie fitus eſt cojus poterat vox, 
actio, vuitus, 
& Ex Heraclito reddere De- 
5 mocritum. 


& Indeed the ſeif-ſame words ſpok- 


* en by another, would hardly 
* move a merry man, to ſmile, 


% Khich uttered by bim would 


„force a ſad ſoul to laughter.“ 


He was the author of one dra- 
matic periormance, called, 

The Sia deadly Sins. 
Which is now lo. t: but the ſcheme or 
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1 
plan of it hath been lately diſcover- 
ed by Mr. Steevens, and is at preſent 
in Mr. Malone's poſſeſſion. In Ga- 
briel Harvey's Foure Letters and 
„ certaine Sonnets, efpcciaily touching 
% Robert Greene and other parties by 
& by him abuſed,” 4to. 1592, p. 29. 
mention is made of a work writ- 
ten by Thomas Naſhe, — right 
„ formally conveyed according to 
* the ſlile and tenour of Tarlton's 
* prefident, his famous play of the 
© Seven deadly Sinnes, which moſt 
„ deadly, but moſt lively playe, I 
«© might have ſeene in London: 
„and was very gently invited 
„ thereunto at Ox ford by Tarlton 
« himſelfe, of whome 1 merrily 
« demaunding, which of the ſeaven 
© was his owne deadlie ſinne, he 
& bluntly aunſwered after this 
* manner; By God, the ſinne of 
other gentlemen, lechery. Oh, 
but that, M. Tarleton,is not your 
„part upon the ſtage ; you are to 
„% blame, that difiemble with the 
« world, and have one part for 
« your frends pleaſure, another 
© for your owne. I am ſomewhat 
of Doctor Perne's religion, quoth 
„ he: and abruptlie tooke his 
„ leave.“ Tailion died about 
1589, and was buried at Shore- 
ditch. On the 2d day of Auguſt, 
in that year, Henry Kyrkham had 
licenſe unto “ A ſorowfull newe 
« ſonnette, intitled Tarlton's Re- 
„ cantation upon this theame, 
„ gyien him by a gent at the 
Bel Savage without Ludgat'e 
& (nowe or els never), beinge the 
„ lafte theme he ſonge.” And on 
the 16th of October, there was 
licenced to Richard Jones, Tarl- 
* ton's repentance or his farewell 
„to his triends in his ficknes a 
„little before his death, &c.” (See 
the entries from the books of the 


Stationers' Company.) 


He was ſo celebrated in his time, 
that his portrait was hung out as 2 


ſiga 
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1 
ſign for ale-houſes. Biſhop Hall, 


in his Satires, has this line: 


4% To fit with Tarlion on an ale- 
„ poſt's ſigne!“ 


Oldys, in his MS. notes, ſays, 
there is an ale houſe ſign of a Ta- 
bor and Pipe-man, with the name 
of Tarlton under it, in the Bo- 
rough of Southwark, and it was 
taken from the print betore the 
old 4to. Book of Tarlton's Jelts. 
Lord Oxford had a portrait of him 
with his tabor and pipe, and it 
was provably taken from the 
pamphlet, called Tarlton”'s Fe/es, 
4to. 1611. in the title-page of 
which there is a wooden plate of 
Tarlton at full length in his 


Clown's dreſs, playing on his pipe 


with one hand, and beating his 
drum with the other. This print 
is ſo well cut, that the flatnets ap- 


pears in his noſe which he got by 


parting ſome dogs and bears; yet 
it did not affect him, he ſaid, but 
he could {mell an honeſt man from 
a knave, FE 

Tart, NaHUMu. This author 
was the ſon of Dr. Faithful Tate, 
and was born at Dublin in 1652. 
At the age of ſixteen years, he was 
admicted of the college there, but 
does not appear to have followed 
any profeſſion. It is obſerved in 
the notes to the Dunciad, that he 
was a cold writer, of no invention, 
bur tranſlated tolerably when be- 
friended by Dryden, with whom he 
ſometimes ' wrote in conjunction. 
He fucceeded Shadwell as poet- 
laureat, and continued in that of-. 
fice until his death, which hap- 
pened on the 12th day of Auguit, 
1715, in the Mint, where he then 
reſided as a place of refuge from 
the debts which he had contracted, 
and was buried in St. George's 
Church. Gildon ſpeaks of him as 
a man of great honeſty and mo- 


deſty; but he ſeems to have been 


T A 


ill qualified to advance himſelf in 
the world. A perſon who died in 
1763, at the age of ninety, re- 
membered him well, and ſaid he 
was remarkable for a downcaſt- 
look, and had ſeldom much to ſay 
for himſelt, Oldys alſo deſcribes 
him as a free, good-natured, fud- 
dling companion. With theſe qua- 
lities, added to a meagre coun- 
tenance, it will not appear ſur- 
prizing that he was poor and de- 
ſpiſed. He is at preſent better 
known for his verſion of the Pſalms, 
in which he joined with Dr. Brady, 
than any other of his works, 
amongſt which are the following 
plays: | 

1. Brutus of Alba. T. 4to. 1678. 

2. The Loyal General, T. 4to. 
1680. | 

3. King Lear. Altered from 
Shakſpeare, 4to. 1681, 

4. Richard II. or The Sicilian 
Ujurper. Hiſt. Play, 4to. 1681. 

The Iugratitude of a Common- 

avealth, or The Pall of Coriolanus. 
4to. 1681. | 

6. Cuckold's Haven, or An Al- 
derman no Conjurer. F. 4to. 1685. 

7. A Duke and no Duke. F. 4to. 
1685, Taken from Sir Afton 
Cockain's Trappolin, 

8. The I/land Princeſs, Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1687. 

9. Injured Love, or The Cruel 
Huſband, T. 4to. 1707. | 

TArTrRHAM, Jo N. City-poet in 
the reign of Charles I. wrote four 
plays, viz. 

I. Love croruns the End. P. 1 2mo. 


1640. | 
2. The Diſtrafled State, T. 4to. 
165 1. 


3. Scots Vagaries, or A Knot of 
Knaves 4to. 1652. 

4. The Rump, or The Mirror of 
late Times, C. 4to. 1661. 

TAVERNER, WILLIAM. The 
ſon of Mr. Jeremiah Taverner, a 


- Portrait-painter, was bred to the 


civil 
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civil law, which he practiſed in 
Doctors Commons. He had alfo 
himſelf a genius for painting, bat 


never exerciſed it with a view to 


profit. He died the 8th cf Ja- 
nuary, 1731, and was author of 
the following __ 

1. The Faithful Bride of Granada, 


Play, 4to. 1704. 
. The Maid the Mr. C. 4to. 
1708. 


3. The Female Advocates, or The 
Prantick _ . C. = 44 I T 


D. [37 16.] 


6. The Artful Wi fi C. 8vo; 
#718, | 
6. i well! if it takes, C. 8vo. 


171 9. 
ears, in his Catalogue, men- 
tons him as the author wo; the fol- 


lowing two pieces, which, I be- 
lieve, were never 99k 

7. Ixion. M. 

8. Every Body miffaten. F. 

TayLoR, Join. This writer 
is uſually diſtinguiſned by the title 
of The Water Poet, having been of 


no higher occupation than a ſculler 
-on the river Thames. He was 


born in the city of Glouceſter in 
1580; but received hardly any 


_ equcation, as he declares he ſcarce 


learnt his Accidence. He was 


bound apprentice to a waterman 


in London, and at the intervals 


which he could ſpare from his 


bufneſs, uſed to employ himſelf in 
writing pamphlets, of which ſome 
are not deſtitute of merit. He was 
fourteen or ſixteen years ſervant 
in the Tower, and once was mad 


enough to venture himſelf and a 


companion in a boat made of paper 


to Rocheſter; but before they 


landed the water ſoaked: through, 


and if it had not been for corks 


pr bladders, they had been both 
drowned. In the year 1632, a folio 
volume of his works was pav- 
Iihed, containing about half the 
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number of pieces which he pro- 
duced. He was a violent loyaliſt; 
and at the beginning of the. re- 
bellion retired to Oxford, from 
Whence, on the ſurrender of that 
place, he returned to London, and 
kept a publick-houſe in Phenix. 
Alley, by Long Acre, On the 
death of the King. he fer up the 
fign of the Mourning Crown ; ti it 
that giving offence to the reignin 
powers, he was obliged to ie iT 
down; on which he hung up has 
own picture, under which were 
written theſe two lines : 


There's many a King's Head 
| « hang'd up for a ſign, 

% And many a Saint's Head too. 
„Then why not mine?“ 


© He died in the year 1654, in the 
ſeventy-fifth year of his age, and 
was buried in Covent-Garden 
Church-yard. His nephew, a 
painter at Oxford, gave his pic- 
ture to the ſchool-gallery there. 

In Hyde's Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, two plays by 
our author are mentioned, which 
are in no other collection. They 
are called, | 

1. The Sculler. A Play, 1614. 

to. 
? 2. Fair and Foul Weather. A 
Play. 1615. 4to. 

TeRFs, T. This author, who 
publiſhed a tranſlation of Voltaire's 
poem of the civil war of Geneva, 


likewiſe wrote one play, called, 


Richard in Cyprus, Trag. 8vo. 
I 
ene Lewis.” This au- 
thor, who was born at Sitting 
borne, in Kent, was the ſon of 
Mr. Theobald, an attorney of that 
town, and was bred to his father's 
bufineſs. He was concerned in a 
paper, called, The Cenſor, and pub- 
liſhed an edition of all Shakſpeare's 


plays, which was once in great 
eltcem, being preferred to thote 


editions 


0: FS 


editions publiſhed by Pope, War- 
burton, and Hanmer. He died in 
the year 1742, leaving the follow- 
ing dramatic pieces : 


1. Electra. T. I2mo. 1714. 
2. The Perfian Princeſs; or, 


Royal Villzin; F. 12mo. 1715. 

3. The Perfidious Brother. T. 
At, „ 

4. Oedipus King of Thebes, T. 


I2MO. 1715. | 


LO Plutus ; Or, The World's Ido * 


C. 12mo. 1715. 
6. The Clouds, C. I zmo. 1715. 

7. Pan and Syrinu. O. 1717. 

8. The Ladys Triumph. D. O. 
N = 

9. Decius and Paulina. M. 8vo. 
1718. : | 2 5 
10. Richard the Second, T. vo. 
1720. Wo 


12, Harlequin a Sorcerer. P. 8vo. 
1725. | 
I 3. Apollo and Daphne. O. 8v0. 
17230. = 
14. The Double Faiſhood ; or, The 
Dirt Lovers. Play. 8vo. 1727. 

15. Oreſtes, D. O. 8vo. 1731. 

16. The Fatal Secret, T. 12mo. 


1745. | . | 
17. Orpheus and Enrydice. O. 
9 vo. 1740. | | 
18. The Happy Captive, O. 8vo. 
1741. 


THEOBALD, Jon. This gen- 


tleman had the degree of a doctor 


of phyſic, but does not appear to 
have been of the London college 


of phyſicians, He publifhed. a 


little. volume of poetry in 1753, 
called ©* Muſa Panegyrica; died 


May 17, 1700; and, ' amongſt 


many, other performances, pro- 
duced a tranſlation of | | 
Merope. T. from Voltaire, 8vo. 
1444. ; 
 THomPsoNn, TromaAs. All we 
can ſay of this author is, that 


he publiſhed the two following 


plays: | 


1 F 


1757 


' Love, M. E. 1776. 


TE. 
1. The Engliſh Rogue. Go 4tIs 
1668, 


2. Mother Shipton, Com. 4to. N.D. 
THomeson, EDwarD. This 


meretricious bard, leſt any diſpute 


ſhould hereafter ariſe about the 
place of his birth, hath in the in- 
troduction to one of his lewd 
poems, given the world a kind of 
information which would hardly 


have been thought worth ſeeking. 


He ſays, | 
« I am the bard (the Nafo of 


my time) 
«© Born on the Hamber, famed 
for luſcious rhime.“ 


His education, if we may judge by 
his writings, was in the ſtews; but 
yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, he 


| 5 - claims the honour of being a pupil 
11. The Rape of Proſerpine. P. 


of Dr. Cox at Harrow. He went 
early to ſea, making his firſt voyage- 
to Greenland, in the year 1750, and 
was on board the fleet of admiral: 
Hawke, when the ſignal victory 
was obtained in Quiberon Bay, in 
1759. He was at that time a lieu- 
tenant, having received his ap- 
pointment the 26th of November 
After the war was over, 
he employed himſelf as an author, 
and enliſting himſelſ under Mr. 
Garrick, obtained through the in- 
tereſt of that gentleman the com- 
miſſion of a captain on the 7th of 
April 1772. He is at preſent com- 
mander of a frigate, and is en- 
titled to claim the thanks of his 
brethren on account of his petition 
to parliament, for an increaſe of 
their half-pay. He is the author 
of the following pieces: 

1. The Hobby Horſe. F. 1766. 
N. P. | 
2. The Fair Quader; or, The 
Humours of the Navy. C. Svo. 
1773. N hal 
3. The Syrens, M. 8vo. 1776. 
4. Saint Helena; or, The e of 
N. Sus 
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g. The Seraglio. 
1776. 

TromPsONn, WILLIAM. 
ſecond ſon of the Rev. Mr. 
Thompſon, thirty-two years vicar 
of Brough, in the county of Weſt- 
morland. He received his educa- 
tion at Queen's College, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he af- 
terwards became a fellow, and 
took the degree of M. A. the 26th 
of February 1738. In 175, he 
was a candidate for the poetry 
profeſſorſhip at Oxford, but did 
not ſucceed in his application. He 
was rector of South Weſton and 
Hampton Pyle, in the county of Ox- 
ford. I have not been able to diſ- 
cover when he died. He wrote 
one play, called, | 

Gondibert aud Birtha, T. 8vo. 
1757. Printed in a volume of 

poems. | 
 THromson, JAMEs. Was born 
the 11th of September 1700, at 
Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, 
in Scotland. His father was mi- 
niſter of Ednam, and was highly 


0. 8e. 
Was 


reſpected for his piety and dili- 


gence in the paſtoral duty. Our 
author received his ſchool educa- 
tion at Jedburgh, from whence he 
was removed to the univerſity of 
Edinburgh. At this time the ſtudy 
of poetry was become general in 
Scotland, the beſt Engliſh authors 
being univerſally read, and imita- 
tions of them attempted. Thom- 
ſon's genius led him this way, and 
he ſoon relinquiſhed his views of 
engaging in the ſacred function; 
nor had he any proſpect of being 
otherwiſe provided for in Scotland, 
where the firſt fruits of his genius 
were not ſo favourably received as 
they deſerved to be. Hereupon 
he repaired to London, where 


works of fancy ſeldom fail of meet- 


ing with a candid reception and 
due encouragement, Nor were 
the hopes which Mr. Thomion 
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Ti 
had conceived, from his journey 
to the capital, in the leaſt difap- 
pointed. The reception he met 
with, wherever he was introduced, 
emboldened him to riſque the pub- 
lication of his excellent poem on 
Winter. This piece was publiſh- 
ed in 1726; and, from the uni- 
verſal applauſe it met with, Mr, 
Thom ſon's acquaintance was court- 
ed by people of the firft taſte and 
faſhion. But the chief advantage 
which it procured him, was the 
acquaintance of Pr. Rundle, after- 
wards biſhop of Derry, who intro- 
duced him to the late lord chan- 
cellor Talbot; and ſome years af- 
ter, when the eldeſt ſon of that 
nobleman was to make his tour of 


travelling, Mr. Thomſon was cho- 
ſen as a proper companion for him. 


The expectations which his inter 
had raifed, were fully ſatis ſied by 
the ſucceſſive publications of the 
other ſeaſons: of Summer, in the 
year 1727; of Spring, in the fol- 
lowing year; and of Autumn, in 
a quarto edition of his works, in 
1730. Beſides the Seaſons, and his 
tragedy of Sophoniſba, written and 
acted with applauſe in the year 
1729, he had, in 1727, publiſhed 
his poem to the memory of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, with an account of 
his chief diſcoveries ; in which he 
was aſſiſted by his friend Mr. Gray, 
a gentleman well verſed in the 
Newtonian philoſophy. That ſame 
year the reſentment of our mer- 
chants, for the interruption of their 
trade by the Spaniards in America, 
running very high, Mr. Thomſon 
zealouily took part in it, and wrote 
his ſpirited and public-ſpirited 
Britannia, to rouſe the nation to 

revenge. | 
With the hon. Mr. Charles Tal- 
bot, our author viſited moſt of the 
courts in Europe, and returned 
with his views greatly enlarged 3 
not of exterior nature only, _ 
| | the 


„„ 
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the works of art, but of human 
life and manners, and of the con- 
ſtitution and policy of the ſeveral 
ſtates, their connections, and their 
religious inflitutions. How par- 
ticular and judicious his obſerva- 
tions were, we ſee in his poem on 
Liberty, begun ſoon after his return 
to England, We ſee, at the ſame 
time, to what a high pitch his care 
of his country was raiſed, by the 
compariſons he had all along been 
making of our happy government 
with thoſe of other nations. 'To 
inſpire his fellow ſubjects with the 
like ſentiments, and ſhew them by 
what means the precious freedom 
we enjoy may be preſerved, and 
how it may be abuſed or loſt, he 
employed two years in compoſing 
that noble work, upon which he 
valued himſelf more than upon all 
his other writings. On his return 
to England with Mr. Talbot (who 
ſoon after died), the chancellor 
made him his ſecretary of briefs ; 
a place of little attendance, ſuiting 
his retired indolent way of life, 
and equal to all his wants, This 
place fell, when death, not long 
after, deprived him of his noble 
patron, and he then found himſelf 
reduced to a ſtate of precarious 
dependence, in which he paſſed 
the remainder of his life ; except- 
ing only the two laſt years of it, 
during which he enjoyed the office 
of ſurveyor-general of the Lee- 
ward-Tſlands, procured for him by 
lord Lyttelton. His genius, how- 
ever, could not be ſuppreſſed by 
any reverſe of fortune. He re- 
ſumed his uſual chearfulneſs, and 
never abated one article in his way 
of living, which, though fimple, 
was genial and elegant, The pro- 
fits ariſing from his works were 
not inconliderable ; his tragedy of 
Agamemnon, ated in 1738, yielded 
a good ſum, But his chief depen- 
dence was upon Frederick prince 


1 
of Wales, who ſettled on him 2 


handſome allowance, and honoured 


him with many marks of particular 
favour. Notwithſtanding this, how- 
ever, he was refuſed a licence for 
his tragedy of Eduard and Eleo- 
nora, which he had prepared for 
the ſtage in the vear 1739. 

Mr. Thomſon's next perform- 
ance was the maſque ot Atfed, 
written jointly with Mr. Mallet, 
by the command of the prince of 
Wales, for the entertainment of 
his royal highneſs's court, at Clit- 
den, his ſummer reſidence, in the 
year 1740. Mr. Thomſon's poem, 
entitled, The Ca/tle of [ndolence, was 
his laſt work publiſhed by himſelf; 
his tragedy of Coriolauus being 
only prepared for the theatre, 
when a fatal acc:dent robbed the 
world of one of the beit of men 
and beſt of poets. He would com- 
monly walk the diſtance between 
London and Richmond (where he 


lived), with any acquaintance that 


offered, with whom he might chat, 
and reſt himſelf, or perhaps dine 
by the way. One ſummer even- 
ing, being alone, in his walk from 
town to Hammerſmith, he had 
over-heated himſelf, and, in that 
condition, imprudently took a 
boat to carry him to Kew; appre- 
hending no bad conſequence from 
the chill air on the rivcr, which 
his walk to his houſe, towards the 
upper end of Kew-Lane, bad al- 
ways hitherto prevented. But aow 


the cold had fo ſeized him, that the 


next day he found himſelf in a high 
tever. This, however, by the uſe 
of proper medicines, was removed, 
ſo that he was thought to be out of 
danger ; till the fine weather hav- 
ing tempted him to expoſe himſelf 
once more to the evening dews, 
his fever returned with violence, 
and with ſuch ſymproms as left no 
hopes of a cure. His Jamented 
death happened on the 27th of 

Avguft, 
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a. 
Auguſt, 1748. His teſtamentary 


executors were the lord Lyttleton, 


whoſe care of our poet's fortune 
and fame ceaſed not with his life; 
and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman 
equally noted for the truth and 
conſtancy of his private friendſhip, 


and for his addreſs and ſpirit as a 


ublic miniſter. By their united 
ntereſt, the orphan play of Corio- 
lanus was brought on the ſtage, to 
the beſt advantage; from the pro- 
fits of which, and the ſale of ma- 
nuſcripts and other effects, a hand- 
ſome ſum was remitted to his 
fiſters. His remains were depoſit- 


ed in the church of Richmond, 


under a plain ſtone, without any 


inſcription. A decent monument 


was erected to him in Weſt- 

minſter-Abbey, in the year 1762, 

the charge of which was defray- 

ed by the profits ariſing from a 

ſplendid edition of his works in 

quarto; Mr. Millar, the bookſel- 
ler, who had purchaſed all Mr. 

Thomſon's copies, generouſly giv- 

ing up his property, on this grate- 

ful occaſion. His dramatic Works 
are, 

1. 1 . . 1730. 
2. Agamemnon. T. vo. 1738. 
3. Edvard and Eleonora. Trag. 

vo. 1739. 


4. Alfred, Maſque, written in 
conjunction with Mr. Mallet. 8vo. 
1740. . OY 5 
5. Tancred and Sigiſmunda. T. 
8vo. 1745. | 
6. Coriolauus. T. 8vo. 1749. 
 TroanTON, BoNNELL., This 
ingenious gentleman was the ſon 


of a phyſician, we think, in Dor- 


ſetſhire, and he himſelf was in- 
tended for the ſame profeſſion. 
He was born in the City of Weſt- 
minker, and educated at the ſchool 


there, from whence he was re- 
moved to Chriit-Church, Oxford. 


At one or other of theſe ſemina- 


Ties, it ſeems probable, he became 


* 


acquainted with Mr. Colman, in 
concert with whom he, in 1754, 
began that excellent periodical 
work The Connoiſſrur, which was 
carried on for two years with 
great ſpirit and ſucceſs. From 
the date on his monument, he ap- 
pears to have been born in 1724, 
though from the deſcription of 
the authors of The Connoiſſeur in 
the laſt number, where his age is 
mentioned to be then only thirty, 
it is rather to be fixed two years 
later. He had the degree of M. A. 
conferred on him, April 19th, 
1750, and B. M. May 18, 1754. 
Though he took one degree in 
phyſick, he never practiſed that 
ſcience, but being in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances determined to indulge 
the bent of his inclination, un- 
ſhackled by the fetters of any pro- 
feflion. Like Dr. Arbuthnot, he 
amuſed himſelf with laughing at 
the follies of the times, with a 
degree of pleaſantry that amuſed 
the publick, without offending the 
individual, at whom the ridicule 
was aimed. Scarce a fingle po- 
pular topick offered which did 
not afford him a ſubje& for a pam- 
phlet, an eſſay, a copy of verſes, 
or fome whimſical paragraphs, 
in the news-papers. Of ſome of 
theſe diurnal vehicles of intelli- 
gence he was the founder and con- 
ductor, as well as the chief ſup- 
port of others. Few perſons poi- 
ſeſſed more wit and humour; ſtill 


fewer exerciſed theſe qualities ia 


a manner more harmleſs, or leſs 
offenſive. He, at one period of 
his life, entered into a treaty with 
the late Mr, Rich for the purchaſe 
of Covent Garden theatre, but 
the negotiation proved abortive, for 
reaſons to which we are ſtrangers. 
The latter part of Mr. 'Thorn- 
ton's life cannot be contemplated 
with pleaſure ; he indulged him- 
ſelf ſo frequently and immode- 

= rately 
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ately in the pleaſures of the bot- 
tle, that he ar laſt ruined his con- 
ſtitution, and died the gth of May 
1768, A monument was ſoon af- 
terwards erected to his memory in 
the Cloiſters, Weſtminſter, 
which 1s an inſcription written 
by Mr. Thomas Warton. Though 
Mr. Thornton ſeems to have been 
ſo well qualified for comick wri- 
ting, yet he produced nothing tor 
the ſtage, and his introduction 
into this work ariſes only from 
a tranſlation of Plautus, in which 
the following plays are indebted 
to him for theif Engliſh dreſs, viz. 

1. Amphitryon. 

2. The Braggart Captain, 

3. The Treaſure, 

4. The Miſer. 

5. The Shipꝛurecł. 

TauRmonD, Joux. Was the 
ſon of Mr. ſohn Thurmond, an actor 
of ſome eminence, at Drury Lane 
theatre. He was breg a dancing- 
maſter, and in that walk acquired 
conſiderable reputation. He was 


the compoſer of ſeveral panto- 


mines; and Chetwood intimates 
that he was living in the year 
1749, having quitted the practice 
of his profeſſion before he was diſ- 
abled by age or infirmities. The 
performances which he brought on 
the ſtage, are, | 

1. Harlequin Sheppard. 8vo.17 24. 

2. Apollo and Daphne, or, Har- 
leguin Mercury. 8v0. 1725. 85 

3. Hurlegain Doctor Fauſtus: with 
the Maſque of the Deities. 

4+ Apollo and Daphne, or Har- 
bequin's Metamorphoſes. 
5: Harlequin's Triumph, &C. 

ho laſt three were printed to- 

er. 12m. 1727. | 

5 Was a 
clergyman, and, we believe, a na- 
tive of the county of Northamp- 
ton. At an early period of life 


he was diſcarded by his father, 
* e diſinherited him 
OT. 1. a : 
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on account, as it is ſaid, of the 
regularities of his life; and in- 
deed when it is conſidered that, in 
the year 1723, he fell under ſuſ- 
picion of murdering a baſtard 
child, which he had by a young 
lady, though then in orders and 
a married man, for which a bill 
was preferred againſt him at the 


aſſizes, but thrown out by the 


grand jury, the reſentment of his 
father will hardly be ſuppoſed to 
be ill-founded. At the time his 
play appeared, he was much dif- 
treſſed. In his dedication to lord 
Grimſton, he ſays, It is well 
„known that an attempt of this 


nature, eſpecially when the firſt, 


& and that of one whoſe years 
« have not as yet been ſufficient 
© to draw out to his experience 
the plan of human life, is always 
% attended with vaſt, and almoſt 
* unconquerable difficulties, even 
„% among thoſe who can boaſt more 
{© to have ſhared the ſmiles of for- 
„ tune than J can, How then 
« ſhall I ſtem this tempeſtuous 
„ fea? How then ſhall 1, almoſt 
& g*ergrown with misfortunes, find 
& a perſon whoſe unbiaſſed hon- 
« our will ſmile on my poor en- 
„ deavours ?—Again: Nor was it 
% a ſmall motive to induce me to 
« lay my labours at your feet, 
* that your lordſhip had ſome 
% knowledge of me hefore the un- 
© happy differences betwixt my 
„father and myfelf left me ex- 
% poſed to the hard uſage of an 
% ungrateful world,” He after- 
wards became chaplain to the earl 
of Suſſex, and in 1736, by the in- 
tereſt of lady Longueville, vicar 
of Eaſton Mauduit. He died in 
1745-6, having beſides ſome other 
works, produced, 
The Earl of Waravich, or Bri- 
th Exile, T. gu. N. D. [1719]. 
Toll ET, ELIZABETH. Was 
the daughter of George Tollet, 
G g Eſq; 
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Eſq; commiſſioner of the navy 


in the reigns of king William and 
| She was born in 
e year 1694, and her father, ob- 


ſerving her extraordinary genius, 


-gave her ſo excellent an education 


that, beſides great ſkill in muſic 


'and drawirg, ſhe ſpoke fluently 


and correctly the Latin, Italian, 
and French languages; and well 


underſtood hiſtory, poetry, and 


the mathematicks. "Theſe quali- 


fications were dignified by an un- 
fteigned piety, and the moral vir- 
tues which ſhe poſſeſſed and 
practiſed in an eminent degree. 
The former part of her life was 
ipent in the Tower of London, 
; where her father had a houſe ; the 


latter at Stratford and Weſtham. 


She died on the iſt of February, 
« 1754, aged ſixty years, and was 
buried at the latter place. 


In the year- 1755, a volume of 


: her poems was printed, amongſt 
- which appeared, p 


Suſanna, Or, Innocence Preſerved, 


2A mo ſical drama. | 
She was honoured with the 


N 


friendſhip of Sir Iſaac Newton, 


who was much pleaſed with ſome 
of her firſt efſays It has been ob- 
ſerve d, that a few of her poems 
have ſuch a philoſophical caſt, and 


ſo great a depth of thought, that 
they will ſcarce be underitood 'by + 
the Beau Monde. 


Her Latin 


poems are alſo written in a truly 


claſſical taſte, 
fer her works to appear till ſhe 


— 


She would not ſuf- 


. herſelf was beyond the reach of 


- envy or applauſe. 


with ſentiment and fimplicity, and 


yet are far from being deſtitute of 


ſpirit and poetical ornament. 
_ Her eſtate, which was a con- 
ſiderable one, the left to her 


youngeſt nephew, Her eldeſt ne- 
phew George Tollet, of Betley, in 
Staffordſhire, but 
Liacoln's-Inn, who was well known 


formerly of 
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ſor his valuable notes on Shak- 


ſpeare, died the 2iit day of OQto- 
ber, 1779. ' MT 75 

Toukis, Mr. The fate cf this 
author is ſingularly hard. Though 
the comedy he has written is indiſ- 
putably an excellent one, yet the 
Whole we know of him is, that he 
was ſcholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1594, and B. A. 
in 1598, He produced one play, 
called, 114i: | 

Albumazar, C. 4to. 1615. 
Toms, Mr. Was celebrated for 
his performance on ihe trumpet. 
He died about the year 1770, 
having adapted to the ſtage La 
Buona Figliola, under the title of 

The Accompliſhed Maid. B, O. 
8vo. 1766. | 


Toosty, G. P. An author ſtill 


. living, who follows the buſineſs of 


an apothecary in Compton: ſtreet, 
Soho. He has publiſhed one play, 
called, 5 

Sebaſtian. T. 8vo. 1772. 

Toug N EUR, CYRIL, An au- 
thor of the reign of king James J. 
the circumſtances of whoſe lite are 
totally unknown, A contempo- 


rary writer ſays of him: 


His fame unto that pitch was 


„only rais'd, a 
© As not to be deſpis'd, nor over 
* S215 Oo | | 
He wrote, £ | 
1. The Revenger's Tragedy. 4to. 
160% D.C.. 
2. The Atheifi”s Tragedy. 4to. 


1612, 


3. The Nobleman T. C. N. P. 
TRA ex, JohN. A gentleman 

of Glouceſterſhire, was author of 
' Periander, King of Corinth, T. 

8 vo. 1731. 

Tx Apr, Dr. Jos Erh. A cele- 
brated divine and poet, was the ſon 
of Mr. Joſeph Trapp, rector of 
Cherington in Gloucetterſhire, 
where he was born in 1679. He 
Was 


o . 
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was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he was choſen fel- 
low, and took the degree of M: A, 
May 13; 1702, and was after- 
wards created D. D. by Diploma, 
February 1, 1727. In 1707, he 
Was appointed to the profeſſor- 
ſhip of poetry founded by Dr. 
Birkhead, formerly.tel'ow of All- 
Souls College. He was the firſt 
profeſſor, and publiſhed his Lec- 
© tures under the title of Pr lectiones 
Poetic. He has ſhewn there, in 
very elegant Latin, how perfectly 
he underſtood every ſpecies of 
poetry, and how critically and juſt- 
ly he could give directions towards 
the formation of 4 poem on the 
moſt juſt and moſt eſtabliſhed rules. 
He ſhewed afterwards, by his tranſ- 
lation of Vigil, that a man may 
be able to direct, who cannot exe- 
cute ; that 1s, may have the cri- 
tic's judgment, without the poet's 
animation, While he was em- 
ployed, however; in this undertak- 
ing, he would often riſe from bed, 
ſtrike a light, and eommit a num- 
ber of lines to paper. Surely no 
part of his work has merit enough 
to juſtify his frequent deſertion 
and diſturbance of his wife at ſuch 
unſeaſonable hours; but it ſhould 
ſeem, from this example, that a 
Pegaſus of Lead may ſometimes be 
as rettleſs as a Muje of Fire. Dr. 
Trapp was rector of Hailington 
in Middleſex, of Chriſt Church in 
Newgate-ſtteet, and St. Leonard's 
in Fotter-lane, London; alſo lec- 
tuter of St. Lawrence- Jury and St. 
M.,artin's in the Fields. His very 
high-church- principles were pro- 
bably the reaſon why he did not 
reach a more dignified ſtation; He 
died in November 1747, and left 
behind him the character of a pa- 
thetie and inſtructive preacher, an 
excellent ſcholar, a diſcerning cri- 
tic, arid a very exemplary liver. 


He is author of a tragedy, called, 


ſucceſs. 
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Abramule, or Love and Empirt. 

1, 4t0 1704. 

Several occational poems were 
written by him in Engliſh; and 
there is one Latin production of his 
in the My/# Anglicanæ. He alſo 
tranſlated Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
into Latin verſe, but with little 


' TroTTER, CATUARIN E. Was 


the daughter of captain David 


Trotter, a Scots gentleman, He 
was a commander in the royal 


navy in the reign of Charles II. 


and at his death left two daugh- 


ters, the youngeſt of whom; Catha- 


rine, our celebrated authoreſs, was 
born in London, Auguſt 16, 1679. 


She gave early marks of her ge- 


nivs; and learned to write, and 
alſo made herſelf miſtreſs of the 
French language, by her own ap- 
plication and diligence, without 
any inſtructor; bur ſhe had ſome 
aſſiſlance in the ſtudy of the Latin 


grammar and logic, of which lat- 


ter ſhe drew up an abſtract for 
her own uſe; The moſt ſerious 


and important ſubjects, and eſ- 


pecially religion, ſoon engaged 
her attention. But, notwithſtand = 
ing her education, her intimacy 
with ſeveral families of diſtinction, 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion, expoſed 
her, while very young, to impreſ- 
ſions in favour of that church, 


| which not being removed by her 
conferences with ſome eminent 


and learned members of the church 
of England, ſhe embraced the Ro- 
miſh communion, in which ſhe 
continued till the year 1707. la 


1696, ſhe produced a traged), 


called Agnes de Caſtro, which wos 


| ated at the theatre-royal, whea 
ſhe was only in her ſeventeenth 


year. The reputation of this per- 
formance, and the verſes which ſhe 
addreſſed to Mr, Congreve upon 
his Mourning Bride, in 1697, were 


probably the foundation of her 
acquaintance ' 
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acquaintance with that celebrated 
writer, Her ſecond tragedy, Fa- 
tal Friend/hip, was acted in 1698, 
at the new theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. This tragedy met with 
great applauſe, and is ſtill thought 
the moſt perfect of her dramatic 
performances. Her talents, how- 
ever, not being confined to tra- 
gedy, ſhe brought upon the ſtage, 
in 1701, a comedy, called Love 
at a Loſs, or Maſt Votes carry it. 
In the ſame year ſhe gave the 
public her third tragedy, entitled, 
The Unhappy Penitent, acted at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-Lane. But 
poetry and dramatic writing did 
Not ſo far engroſs the thoughts of 
our author, but that ſhe ſometimes 
turned them to ſubjects of a very 
different nature. Though en- 
gaged in the profeſſion of a reli- 
gion not very favourable to ſo ra- 
tional a philoſophy as that of Mr. 
Locke, yet ſhe had read his in- 
comparable Eſay on Human Un- 


_ » derſlanding with ſo clear a compre- 
henſion, and fo unbiaſſed a judg- 


ment, that her own conviction of 
the truth and importance of the 
- notions contained in it, led her 
to endeavour that of others, by 
removing ſome of the objections 
- urged againſt them. She drew up, 
therefore, a deſence of the eſſay, 
againſt ſome remarks which had 
been publiſhed againit it in 1667 ; 
and farther diſtinguiſhed herſelf in 
an extraordinary manner, in de- 
fence of Mr. Locke's writings, a 
female metaphyſician being a re- 
markable phenomenon in the re- 
public of letters. 8 | 

She returned to the exercife of 
her dramatic genius in 1701, and 
fixed upon the revolution of Swe- 
den, under Guflavus Erickſon, for 
the ſubject of a tragedy. This 
tragedy was acted in 1706, at the 
queen's theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket. In 1707 her doubts con- 


le 6 


cerning the Romiſh religion, which 
ſhe had ſo many years profeſſed, 
having led her to a thorough ex- 
amination of the grounds of it, 
by conſulting the beſt books on 
both ſides of the queſtion, and ad- 
viſing with men of the beit judg- 
ment, the reſult was a conviction 
of the falſeneſs of the pretenſions 
of that church, and a return to 
that of England, to which ſhe ad- 
hered during the remainder of her 
life. In 1708, ſhe was married 
to the reverend Mr. Cockburn, 
then curate of St. Dunſtan's in 
Fleet-ſtreet, hut who afterwards 
obtaĩned the living of Long-Horſe- 
ly, near Morpeth, in Northum- 
berland. He was a man of con- 
ſiderable abilities; and, among 
ſeveral other things, wrote an ac- 
count of the Moſaic deluge, which 
was much approved by the learned. 
Mrs. Cockburn's remarks upon 
ſome writers in the controverſy 
concerning the foundation of mo- 
ral duty and moral obligation, 
were introduced to the world in 
Auguſt 1743, in the Literary 
Journal, entitled The H;fory gf the 
Works of the Learned. The ſtrength, 
clearneſs, and vivacity, ſhewn in 
her remarks upon the moſt ab- 
ſtrat and perplexed queſtions, im- 
mediately raifed the curiofity ' of 
all good judges about the con- 
cealed writer; and their admira- 
tion was greatly increaſed when 
her ſex and advanced age were 
known. Dr. Rutherforth's Z/ay 
on the Nature and Obligations of Vir- 
tue, publiſhed in May 1744, ſoon 


engaged her thoughts; and, not- 


withſtanding the aſthmatic diſor- 
der which had ſeized her many 
years before, and now left her 
ſmall intervals of eaſe, ſne applied 


herſelf to the confutation of that 


elaborate diſcourſe; and, having 
finiſhed it with a ſpirit, elegance, 
and perſpicuity equal, if not ſu- 
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perior, to all her former writings, 


tranſmitted her manuſcript to Mr. 


Warburton, afterwards biſhop of 
Glouceſter ; who publiſhed it, with 
a preface of his own, in April 
1747, under the title of, Remarks 


 1-þon the Principles and Reaſonings of 


Dr. Rutherforth's Efſay on the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Virtue, in 
Findication of the contrary Principles 
and Reaſons tnforced in the Writings 
of the late Dr. Samuel Clark, 

Tue lofs of her huſband, on the 
ath of January 1748, in the 7ſt 
year of his age, was a ſevere ſhock 
to her; and ſhe did not long ſur- 
vive him, dying on the 1t:tth of 
Mav 1749, in her 7rft year, after 
having Jong ſupported a painful 
diſorder, with a reſignation to the 
divine will, which had been the 
governing principle of her whole 
life, and her ſupport under the 


various trials of it. She was in- 


terred near her huſband at Long- 
Horſley. | 
Mrs. Cockburn was no leſs ce- 
lebrated for her beauty, in her 
younger days, than for her genius 
and accompliſhments. She was in- 
deed ſmall of ſtature, but had a 
remarkable livelineſs in her eye, 
and a delicacy of complection, 
which continued to her death. 
Her private character rendered her 
extremely amiable to thoſe who in- 
timately knew her. Her conver- 
ſation was always innocent, uſeful, 
and agreeable, without the leaſt 
affectation of being thought a wit, 
and attended with a remarkable 
modeſty and diffidence of herſelf, 
and a conſtant endeavour to adapt 


her diſcourſe to her company. Her 


diſpoſition was generous and bene- 
volent; and ready upon all occa- 
lions to forgive injuries, and bear 
them, as well as misfortunes, with- 
out interrupting her own eaſe, or 
that of others, with complaints or 
reproaches. The preſſures of a 
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TR 
very contracted fortune were ſup- 
orted by her with calmneſs and 
in ſilence; nor did ſhe ever at- 
tempt to improve it among thoſe 
great perſonapes, to whom ſhe was 
known, by importunities, to which 
the beſt minds are moſt averſe, and 
which her approved merit and eſta- 
bliſhed reputation ſhould have ren- 


dered unneceflary. But her abili- 
ties as a writer, and the merit of 


her works, will not have full juſ- 
tice done, without a due attention 
to the peculiar circumſtances in 
which they were produced: her 
early youth, when ſhe wrote ſome; 
her advanced age, and ill ftate of 
health, when ſhe drew up others; 
the uneaſy ſituation of her fortune, 
during the whole courſe of her 
life; and an interval of near 
twenty years in the bo of it, 
ſpent in the cares of a family, 
without the leaſt leiſure for read- 
ing or contemplation ; after which, 
with a mind ſo long diverted and 
incumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, 
ſhe inſtantly recovered its entire 
powers, and, in the hours of re- 


laxation from her domeſtic em-. 
ploy ments, purſued, to their ut- 


moſt limits, ſome of the deepeſt 
enquiries of which the human 
mind is capable! Her works are 
collected into two large volames, 
8vo. by Dr. Birch, 1751; who has 
prefixed to them an account of her 
life and writings, from which we 
have extracted the imperfect nar- 
rative here given. 

The following is the liſt of her 
dramatic pieces. 


BE, Agnes de Caſtro, Trag, 4to. 


1695. 

2. Fatal Friendſbip. Trag. 4to. 
1698. 

4 The Unhappy Penitent, Trag. 
4to. 1701. 


4. Love at a Loſi; or, Moft 
Votes carry it, C. 4to. 1701. This 


was afterwards reviſed, and intend- 
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ed to be brought again on the 
ſtage under the title of, 
The Honourable Dectiwers; or, All 
ri bt at the laſt, C. N. P. 
5 . The Hevolution of Sweaen, T. 
4to. 170 2 
IukE, Richaxp. Was au- 
thor of one religious play, called, 
The Divine Comedian; or, The 
Right Uſe of Plays, a ſacred Tragi- 
Com. g4to. 1672. | 
_TukE, Sir SAMUEL. This au- 
thor was of Temple Creſſy, in the 
county of Eſſex, and a colonel of 


horſe in the ſervice of king Charles 


the firſt, while the affairs of that 
monarch wore any appearance of 
ſucceſs. He was very active in a 
riſing in the county of Eſſex, 
which ended fatally to ſome of the 
chief actors in it. Soon after the 
Reſtoration he intended to retire 
from buſineſs, but was diverted 


from that deſign for ſome time by 


his majeſty's recommending him 
to adapt a Spaniſh play to the 
Engliſh ſtage, which he execuied 
with ſome degree of ſucceſs. On 
the ziſt of March 1664, he was 
created a baronet. He married 
Mary the daughter of Edward 
Sheldon, a lady who was one of the 
dreſſers to queen Mary, and pro- 
bably a Roman Catholic, of which 
perſuaſion our author ſeems alſo to 


have been, He died at Somerſet- 
houſe on the 26th of January 1673, 


and was buricd in the vault urder 
the chapel there, Langbaine by 


1 


miſtake ſays, he was alive at the 
time he publiſhed his account of the 
dramatic poets. | 
He was the author of, 

The Adventures of Five Hours, C. 


Folio. 1663. 


TuTCHIN, John. Was a de- 
ſpicable ſcribbler in the reign of 
king James the ſecond, and very 
early 1n life became obroxious ta 
the government from the viru- 
lence of his writings. He was 
proſecuted for a political perform- 
ance cn the fide of Monmouth, 
and being found guilty, was ſen- 
tenced by Jefiertes to be whipped 
through ſeveral market towns in 
the weſt, To avoid this ſevere 
puniſhment, he petitioned the — 5 
that the ſentence might be changed 
to hanging. At the death of this 
unfortunate monarch he wrote an 
invective againſt his memory, 
which even the ſeverity of his ſut- 
ferings can hardly excuſe. He 
was the author of The Objervator, 
which was begun April 1, 1702. 
Becoming obnoxious to the tories, 
he received a ſevere beating in 
Avguſt 1707, and died in much 
diſtreſs in the Mint, the 23d of 
September following, at the age of 
47. In ſome verſes on his death 
he is called captain Tutchin. He 
were i: | 
The Unfortunate Shepherd, P. 8vo. 
1685. Printed in a collection of 
his poems, 15 
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ANBRUGH, Sir John. Was 


deſcended from an antient 
family in Cheſhire, which came 
originally from France ; though, 
by his name, he ſhould appear to 
be of Dutch extraction. He was 
born about the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. and became emi- 
nent for poetry and ſkill in archi- 
tecture; to both which he diſco- 
vered an early propenſion. He 
had a molt ready wit, and was 
particularly turned for dramatic 
roductions. His firſt comedy, 
called, The Relapſe, or Virtue in 
Danger, was acted with great ap- 
plauſe in the year 1697, which 
encouraged him to proceed in the 
ſame track, The reputation which 
he gained by his Comedies, was re- 
warded with greater advantages 
than uſval:y ariſe from the profits 
of writing tor the ſtage. He was 
. appointed Clarencieux king at 
arms; a place, which he ſome time 
held, and at latt diſpoſed of. In 
Auguſt 1716 be was appointed 
ſurveyor of the works at Green- 
wich Hoſpital: he was likewiſe 
made comptroller- general of his 
majeſty's works, and ſurveyor of 
the gardens and waters. But we 
are father to aſcribe theſe prefer- 
ments to his ſkill in architecture, 
than to his dramatic writings. Se- 
veral noble ſtructures were raiſed 
under his direction at Blenheim 
in Oxfordſhire, Claremont in Sur- 
ry, and the Opera- houſe in the 
Hay- market. In ſome part of Sir 
John's lite, for we cannot aſcer- 
rain the time, he went over to 
France ; where, his taſte for archi - 
tecture exciting him to view the 


forüßcations of the country, he 


V A 


was one day obſerved by an engi- 
ner, whoſe information cauſed 
him to be ſecured by authority, 
and ſent to the Baſtile ; but he was 
ſoon ſet at liberty. He died of a 
quinſey, at his houſe in Whitehall, 
in 1726. He was the contempo- 
rary and frier d of Mr. Congreve. 
Theſe two comic writers gave new 
life to the Engliſh ſtage, and re- 
ſtored it to reputation, when it 


had, in reality, been ſinking for 


ſome time. It would, however, 
bave been more to dein credit, if, 
while they exerted their wit upon 
this occaſion, they had preſerved 
it pure and unmixed with that ob- 
ſcenity and licentiouſneſs which, 
while it pleaſed, tended to corrupt 
the audience. When Mr, Collier 
attacked the immorality and pro- 
faneneſs of the liage, in the year 
1698, theſe two writers were his 
1 objects. 

Sir ſohn's dramatic pieces are, 
1. The Relapye 3 or, Virtue in 
Danger. Com. 4to. 1697. 

2. The Provoked Wife, C. 40. 
1697. 

3. /op. Com. in two parts, 
4to. 1097. 
The Pilgrim. C. 410. I700, 


4. 
5 The Falje Friend, Com. you 


1702. 
6. The C W Com. 410% 


2 


. The Miftake, C. A4to. 1706. 
8. The Cuckold in Conceit. C. 
1706 N. P. 
| = e Trelooby. C * 706, 


10. The C argon F arce. 
12mo. 1715. 
11. 4 Fourney to Load C left 
unfiniitied, 1200. 1727. 
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Vavanan, Trowas. This 
entleman is a living dramatiſt, 
He is the ſon of one who acquired a 
enteel fortune by the practice of 
the law, for which profeſſion the pre- 
ſent author is ſaid to have been in- 
tended, He has produced the fol- 
lowing pieces, neither of which oan 
boaſt ot much merit or ſucceſs. 


1. Love's Metamorphoſis. F. 1776. 
P 


2. The Hotel. F. 8vo. 1776. 

UDpar, NicyoLas. This au- 
thor is, by Leland, ſtyled Odo- 
vallus. He was born in Hamp- 
ſhire, and was admitted ſcholar 
of Corpus Chriſt College the 18th 
of June, 1520, at about the age of 
fourteen. He then took the degree 
of batchelor of arts, and became 
probationer fellow the 3d of Sept. 
1524; but loſt the degree of maſter 
ſoon afterwards, on account of his 
inclination to the tenets of Luther. 
He then obtained the maſterſhip 
of Eton ſchool, and, in the per- 
formance of his duty there, be- 
haved, according to the account of 
Thomas Tuſſer, with greatſeverity. 
He proceeded in arts in 1654, but 
in 1541 was near loſing his place, 
being ſuſpected of ſome concern in a 
robbery of plate belonging to the 
college, with two of his ſcholars. 
For this fact he was examined by 
the king's council, but we do not 
know the reſult of their enquiries. 
The charge probably was diſ- 
covered to be ill- grounded. He 
afterwards was ſervant to queen 
Catherine Parr, and, in the be- 
ginning of Edward VI's time, was 
romoted ta a canonry at Windſor. 
ood ſays he wrote ſeveral come- 
dies, and Bale mentions The Tra- 
gedy of Popery, But none of theſe, 
I believe, now exiſt. A ſpecimen, 
however, of his abilities in this 
way, may be ſeen in a long quota- 
tion from a rhimiog interlude by 
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him, printed in Min Art of 
Logicke. 1 587. : 
VEGERIVS, PAUL. Tranſlated 
from the German a play, called, 
The Royal C uckold, or Great 
Baffard. Tragi-Com. g4to. 1693. 
Vicror, BENIAIN. This 
gentleman roſe to the dignity of 
Iriſh laureat, from an outſet in life 
which ſhould ſeem to have promiſed 
him no ſuch advancement, He was 
brought up a peruke-maker, or 


rather a barber ; but quitted that 


inglorious and ſtarving profeſſion, 
to engage in the ſale of Norwich 
ſtuffs. From this ſecond effort he 
likewiſe derived but inconſiderable 
gains; and, what he thought a fill 


more mortify ing circumſtance, the 


memory of his original trade was 
occaſionally unpropitious to his 
third and meſt hazardous under- 
taking, that of dramatic poetry. 
When he offered one of his plays 


to the late Mr. Rich (a man apt to 
treaſure up ſarcaſtie images to aſſiſt 


him in keeping writers for the 
ſtage at a diſtance), poor Ben re- 
ceived the uſual laconic anſwer, 
that his piece would not do. The 
bard, however, defiring to be fur- 
niſhed with more particular reaſons 
for this unfavourable determina» 
tion, was diſmiſſed by the manager 
with the following ſhort remark— 
« Mr, there is too much Horſe- 
© hair in your tragedy.” Our 
author then became under-ma- 
nager at Smock-Alley, - Dublin, 
At laſt, after having produced 
many literary commodities which 
were chiefly returned upon his 
hands, he accepted the treaſurer- 
ſhip of Drury-Lane theatre, a poſt 
in which he acquitted himſelf with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs and 
fidelity. During this period he 
collected his works in three volumes 
8vo. and publiſhed them by ſub- 
ſcription, omitting only his pam- 

| phlet 
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phlet entitled the Vidoro of the 
Wood, (a narrative which in uns 
time had afforded no ſmall grati- 
fication to malignant curioſity), 
and his Hiſtory of the Stage. This 
gentieinan's ſingularities (for ſome 
he had) were of quite an innocent: 
nature, He regarded the proper 
arrangement of a play-houſe as 
the greateſt and molt important 


talk propoſed to human abilities. 


He was therefore ſolemnly and te- 


diouſly circumſtantial in his ac- 


counts of entrances and exits P 5 
and OP; deſcribzd to an inch 
the height of every plume, and the 
length of every train he had ſeen 
upon the ſage ; and dwelt much 
on the advantages received by 
many authors, as well as actors, 


from his experience and his ad- 


monitions, He likewiſe con:rived 
to prolong theſe his narratives by 
repeated ſummonſes to attention, 
ſuch as Sir, fir, ſir; obſerve, ob- 
© ſerve, obſerve; and was the 
molt faithful chronologer of a jeſt, 
2 riot, or any Other incident at- 
tending the repreſentation of a 
new play ; always beginning his 
ſtory in nearly the following words: 
—+* ] remember, once in the year 
6© 1735, when J was at the head 
* of a merry party in the pit 
The diſguſting pronoun J being 
alſo too laviſh.y employed in his 
Hiſtory of the Stage, our late ſatiriſt, 
Mr. Churchill, obſerved that Victor 
ego ſhould have been 1ts motto, 
Mr. Victor died ahout three years 
ago, at an advanced age, and with- 
out previous ſickneſs or pain, at 
his lodgings in Covent-Garden. 
He was author of the dramatic 
Pleces now to be enumerated. 

1. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
C. altered 8vo. 1763. 

2. Altemira, T. 8vo. 1776. 
3. The Fatal Error. T. 8vo. 


1770, 


VI 


4. The Fortunate Peaſant, or 
Nature will prevail. C. 8vo. 1776. 

5. The Sacrifice, or Cupid's Va- 
garies. 8v0. 1776. | 

ViLLiERS, GEORGE, DUKE OF 
BuckinGHaM. This ingenious 
and witty uobieman, whoſe ming- 
led character rendered him at once 
the ornament and diſg ace, the 
envy and ridicule, of the court he 


lived in, was {on to that tamous 
ſtateſman and favourite of King 


Charles I. who jolt his life by the 
hands of heutenant Felton. Our 
author was born at Wallingford 
houſe, n the pariſh of St. Martin 
in the Fields, on the 3zoth of 
January 1627, which being but 
the year before the fatal cata- 
ſtrophe of his father's death, the 
young duke was left a perfect in- 
fant; a circumſtance which is fre- 
quently prejudicial to the morals 
of men born to high rank. and 
affluence of fortune. The early 
parts of his education he received 
from various domeſtic tutors, after 
which he was ſent to the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where having 
compleated a courſe of ſtudies, he, 
with his brother lord Francis, went 
abroad, under the care of one 
Mr. Ayleſbury, Upon his return, 
which was not till after the break- 
ing out of the civil wars, the king 
being at Oxford, his grace re- 
paired thither, was preſented to 
his majeſty, and entered of Chriit- 
Church college. Upon the de- 
cline of the king's cauſe, he at- 
tended prince Charles into Scot- 
land, and was with him at the 
battle of Worceſter in 1651, after 
which, making his eſcape beyond 
ſea, he again joined him, and 
was ſoon after, as a reward for 
this attachment, made knight of 
the garter. 
Deſirous, however, of retriev- 
ing his affairs, he came privately 
| to 
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to England, and in 1657 married 
Mary, the daughter and ſole hei- 
reſs of Thomas lord Fairfax, 
through whoſe intereſt he recover- 
ed the greateſt part of the eſtate 
he had loft, and the aflurance of 
fucceeding to an accumulation of 
wealth in the right of his wife. 

We do not find, however, that 


this flep loſt him the royal fa- 
vour ; for, after the Reſtoration, at 


which time he is ſaid to have poſ- 
ſeſſed an eſtate of twenty thouſand 

ounds per annum, he was made 
Tos of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, called to the privy council, 
and appointed lord lieutenant of 
Yorkſhire, and maſter of the horſe. 
All theſe high offices, however, he 
loft again in the year 1666, For 
having been refuſed the poſt of 
prefident of the North, he became 
diſaffected to the king, and it 
was diſcovered that he had car- 
ried on a ſec ret corre pondence by 
letters and other tranſactions with 
one Dr. Heydon (a man cf no 
kind of conſequence, but well 
fitted to be made the implement 
of any kind of buſineſs) teuding 


to raiſe mutinies among his ma- 


Jjieſty's forces, particularly in the 
navy, to fiir up {edition amorg 
the people, and even to engage 
perſons in a conſpiracy for the 
feizing the Tower of London. 
Nay, to ſuch baſe lengths had he 
proceeded, as even to have given 
money to villains to put on jackets, 
and, perſonating ſeamen, to po 
about the couniry begging, and 
excliiming for want of pay, while 
the people opprefled with taxes 
were cheated of their money by 
the great officers of the crown. 
Matters were ripe for execution, 
and an inſurrection, at the head 
of which the duke was openly to 
have appeared, on the very eve 
of breaking out, when it was diſ 
covered by means of ſome agents 
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whom Heydon had employed to 
carry letters to the duke. The 
detection of this affair ſo exaſ- 
perated the king, who knew Buck- 
ingham to be capable of the 
blackeft deſigns, that he imme 
diately ordered him to be ſeized ; 
but the duke finding means, hav- 
ing defended his houſe for ſome 
time by force, to make his eſcape, 
his majeſty ftruck him out of all 
his commiſſions, and iflued forth 
a proclamation, requiring his ſur- 
render by a certain day. 

This florm, however, did not 
long hang over his head ; for on 
his making an humble ſubmiſ- 
fion, king Charles, who was far 
from being of an implacable tem- 
per, teok him again into favour, 


and the very next year reſtored 


him both to the privy council and 
bed-chamber. But the duke's diſ- 
poſition for intrigue and machi- 
nation could not long lie idle, for 
having conceived a reſentment | 
againſt the duke of Ormond, for 
having acted with ſome ſeverity 
againſt him in regard to the laſt- 
mentioned affair, he, in 1670, was 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in an 
attempt made on that nobleman's 
life, by the ſame Blood who after- 
wards endeavoured to fteal the 
crown. Their deſign was to have 
conveyed the duke to Tyburn, and 
there have hanged him; and ſo 
far did they proceed towards the 
utting it in execution, that Blood 
and his ſon had actually ſorced 
the duke out of his coach in St. 
James's-ſtreet, and carried him 
away beyond Devonfhire-houſe, 
Piccadilly, before he was reſcucd 
from them. 1 8 
That there muſt have been the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for ſuſpecting the 
duke of Buckingham of having 
been a- party in this villainous 
project, is apparent from a ftory - 
Mr, Carte relates from the beſt 
| authority 


VI 
authority in his Life. of the duke 
of Ormond, of the public reſent- 
ment and open menaces thrown. 
out to the duke on the occaſion, 
by the earl of Offory, the duke of 
Ormond's ſon, even in the pre- 
ſence of the king himſelf. But 
as Charles II, like moſt other men, 
was more ſenſible of injuries done 
to himſelf than others, it does not 
appear, that this tranſaction hurt 
the duke's intereſt at court; for in 
1671 he was inſtalled chancellor 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and ſent ambaſſador to France, 
where he was very nobly enter- 
tained by Lewis XIV. and pre- 
ſented by that monarch at his de- 
parture with a ſword and belt ſet 
with jewels, to the value of forty 
thouſand piſtoles; and the next 
year he was employed in a ſecond 
embaſſy to that king at Utrecht. 
However, in June 1674, he re- 
ſigned the chancellorſhip of Cam- 
bridge, and about the ſame time 
became a zealous partizan and fa- 
yourer of the Nonconformiſts. On 
the 16th of February 1676, his 
grace, with the earls of Saliſbury 
and Shafteſbury and lord Wharton, 


were committed to the Tower by 


order of the houſe of lords, for a 
contempt, in refuſing to retract 


the purport of a ſpeech which the 


duke had made concerning a diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament. 

But upon a petition to the king, 
he was diſcharged thence in May 
following. In 1680, having fold 
Wallingiord-houſe in the Strand, 
he purchaſed a houſe at Dowgate, 
and reſided there, joining with 
the earl of Shafteſbury in all the 
violences of oppolition. About 
the time of king Charles's death, 
he fell into an ill ſtate of health, 
and went into the country to his 
own manor of Helmeſley, in Vork- 
ſhire, where he generally paiſed 
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fend for him, 


VI 


taining his friends, This he con- 
tinued until a fortnight before his 
death, an event which happened 
at a tenant's houſe, at Kirkby 
Moorſide, April 16, 1688, after 
three days illneſs, of an ague and 
fever, ariſing from a cold which 
he caught by ſitting on the ground 
after fox-hunting. The day be- 
fore his death, he ſent to his old 
ſervant, Mr. Brian Fairfax, to 
provide him a bed at his houſe, at 


Biſhop- hill, in Yorkſhire; but the 


next morning the ſame man re- 
turned with the news that his life 
was deſpaired of. Mr. Fairfax 
immediately went poſt to him, 
but found him ſpeechleſs, The 
earl of Arran, ſon to duke Hamil- 
ton, was with him, who hearing he 
was ſick had viſited him in his way 
to Scotland. When Mr. Fairfax 
came, the duke knew him, looked 
earneſtly at him, but could not 
ſpeak, Mr. Fairfax aſked a gen- 
tleman there preſent, a juſlice of 
peace, and a worthy diſcreet man 
in the neighbuurhood, what he 
had 1aid or done before he became 
ſpeechleſs; who told him, that 
ſome queſtions had been aſked 
him about his eſtate; to which he 
gave no anſwer. Then he was 
admoniſhed of the danger he was 
in, which he ſeemed not to ap- 
prehend ; he was aſked if he would 
have the miniſter of the pariſh 
ſent for to pray with him; to 
which he gave no anſwer. This 
occaſioned another queſtion to- be 
propoſed, if he would have a po- 
piſh prieit; but he replied with 
great vehemence, No, no! repeat- 
ing ihe words he would have no- 
thing to do with them. Ihe ſame 
gentleman then aſked him again, 
if he would have the miniſter ſent 
for, ard he calmly iaid, yes, pray 
Tne miniſter ac- 
cordingly came, and did the of- 


his time in hunting and enter- fice enjoined by the church, the 


duke 
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VI 
duke devoutly attending it, and 
receiving the ſacrament. In about 
an hour after he became ſpeech- 
leſs, and died on the ſame night. 
His body was buried in Weſtmin- 
Ker Abbey. 

As to his perſonal character, 
it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
in its vindication ; for though his 
ſevereſt enemies acknowledge him 
to have poſſeſſed great vivacity 
and a quickneſs of parts pecu- 
harly adapted to the purpoſes of 
ridicule, yet his warmeſt advocates 
have. never attributed to him a 
fingle virtue. His generoſity was 
profuſeneis, his wit malevolence, 
the gratification of his paſſions his 
fole aim through life, his very ta- 
Jents caprice, and even his pal- 
lantry the meer love of pleaſure, 
But it is impoſſible to draw his 
character with equal beauty, or 
with more jultice, than in that 


given of him by Dryden, in his 


Abfolom and Achitophel, under the 
name of Zimri, which is too well 


known to authorize my mem, Þ 


it here, and to which therefore 
ſhall refer my readers. 
_ How greatly is it to be lament- 
ed that ſuch abilities ſhould have 
been ſo ſhamefully miſapplied ! 
For, to ſum up his character at 
once, if he appears inferior co his 
father-as a ſtateſman, he was cer- 
tainly ſaperior to him as a wit, 
and wanied only application and 
Readinefs to have made as con- 
ſpicuous a figure in the ſenate and 
the cabinet as he did in the draw- 
ing- room. But his love of plea- 
ſure was ſo immoderate, and his 
eagerneſs in the purſuit of it ſo 
ungovernable, that they were per- 
petual bars againſt the execution 
of even any plan he might have 
formed ſolid or praiſe-worthy. In 
conſequence of which, with the 
offethon of a fortune that might 
ave enabled him to render him» 


ſelf an object of almoſt adoration, 


V I 
we do not find him on record for 
any one deſervedly generous ac- 
tion. As he had lived a profli- 
pare, he died a beggar; and as he 
ad raiſed no friend in his life, 
he found none to lament him at 
his death. * 

As a writer, however, he ſtands 
in a quite different point of view. 
There we ſee the wit, and forget 
the /ibertine, His poems, which 
indeed are not very numerous, 
are capital in their kind; but what 
will immortalize his memory while 
our language ſhall be underſtood, or 
true wit reliſhed, 1s his celebrated 
comedy of 

1. The Rehearſal, C. 4to. 1672 

A comedy, which 1s 1o pertect 
a maſter piece in its way, and fo 
truly an original, that notwirh- 
ſtanding its prodigious fucceſs. 
even the taſk of imitation, which 
moſt kinds of excellence have ex- 
cited inferior geniuſes to under- 
take, has appearcd as too arduous 
to be attempted with regard to 
this, which through an whole 
century ſtil] ſtands alore, notwith- 
ſtanding that the very plays it was 
written expreſsly to ridicule, are 
forgotten, and the taſte it was 
meant to expoſe, totally exploded, 
and although many other pieces 
as abſurd, and a taſte as depraved, 
have ſince at times ſprung up, 
which might have afforded ample 
materials in the hands of an equal 
artbcer, © 5 

There is alſo another play pub- 
hſhed under the duke's name, 
called, SHES 

2. The Chances, C. 4to. 1682. 

This however 1s no more than 
a profeſſed alteration of the co- 


medy of the ſame name, written 


by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
3. The Battle of Scdgemore, F. 
A compleat edition of this au- 
thor's works was publiſhed in 


2 vols, 8vo. 1775. by T. Evans, 


in the Strand, 
W. 


Z. 
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| AGER, LEw1s. Wrote one 
} y interlude, called, | 
Mary Magdalene, her Lyfe an 
Repentaunce, 4to. 1567. 
WaGctr, W. Of this author 
no particulars are known. He 
lived in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and wrote, | ; 
De longer thou livefl, the more 
Foole thou art. C, gto. B. L. N. D. 
7 WALDRON, An actor 
at preſent at Drury-Lane theatre, 
He has produced the tollowing 
pieces: 
I. The Maid of Kent. C. 1773. 
Printed in 8vo. about 1778. 


2. The Cantraſt. F. 1975. N. P. 


3. The Richmond Heres. C. Al- 
tered from Durfey, N. P. 

WAL ER, Thomas, Was the 
ſon of Francis Walker, of the pariſh 
of St. Anne, Soho, and was born 
in the year 1698, He was bred 
under a Mr, Midon, who kept a pri- 


vate academy; and, having an in- 


clination to the ſtage, firſt tried his 
talents in Mr. Sheppard's com- 
pany, and was found, by Mr. 
Booth, acting the part of Paris in 
a droll, called The Siege of Troy, 
He performed the part of Charles 
in the Nowzuror, and ſeemed to 
diſcover abilities calculated to in- 
ſure his ſucceſs on the Sage. After 
being a few years at Drury-Lane, 
he deſerted to Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
and reached the higheſt reputation 
in the character of Captain Mac- 
heath, in which it is ſuppoſed he 
has never been equalled. His ſuc- 
ceſs in this part was fatal to him. 
He ſunk into habits of intempe- 
rance, became uſeleſs to the thea- 
tre, and in .conſequence thereof 
was diſmiſſed from it, He atter- 


W A 


wards went to Ireland, and died 

there in the year 1744. | 
He brought two dramatic pieces 

on the ſtage, viz. | 

1. The Quaker's Opera. 8vo. 1728. 

2. The Pate of Villainy. T. 8vo. 
1730. 

WALKER, WILLIAM. Was born 
in the iſland of Barbadoes, where 
his father was a conſiderable plan- 
ter. He was ſent to England for 
education, and placed at Eton 
ſchool. His firſt play was produced 
at the age of nineteen years, and 
he performed a part in it himſelf. 
It ſeems probable that he after- 
wards ſtudied the law, and returned 
to his native country, as I find a 
perſon of both his names died 
attorney general at Barbadoes the 
14th of Auguſt, 1726. He wrote, 

1. Victorious Love. T. qto. 1698. 


2. Marry, or do worſe. C. 4to. 


1704. | 
WALKER, T. Was the author 
of one play, called, | 
The Wit of a Woman. C. 4to. 
1705. 1 61 
WALLER, EDMUND, Eſq. Was 
the ſon of Robert Waller, Eſq; 
of Agmondeſham in Buckingham- 


ſhire, by Anne, the ſiſter of the 


great Hamden, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much in the beginning 
of the civil wars., He was born 
in 1605; and, his father dying 
when he was very young, the care 
of his education fell to his mother, 
who ſent him to Eton ſchool. He 
was afterwards transferred to King's 
College in Cambridge, where he 
could not continue long; for at ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years of age, he was 
choſen into the laſt parliament of 


king James I. and ſer ved as burgeſs 


for 
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for Agmondeſham. He began to 
exerciſe his poetical talent ſo early 
as the year 1023, as appears from 
his verſes ** Upon the Danger his 
% Majeſty (being Prince) eſcaped 


4 in the Road of St. Andero;” 


for there prince Charles, returning 


from Spain that year, had like to 
have been caſt away. It was not, 


however, Mr. Waller's wit, his 
fine parts, or his poetry, that ſo 
much occaſioned him to be firſt 


publicly known, as his carrying 


off the daughter and ſole heireſs of 
za rich citizen, againſt a rival, 
. whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by the 
court. It is not known at what 
time he married his firſt lady; 


but he was a widower before he 
was five and twenty, when he be- 


gan to have a paſſion for Sachariſſa, 


which was a fictitious name for the 
lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter to 
the earl of Leiceſter, and - after- 
wards wife to the earl of Sunder- 
land. He was now known at 
court, careſſed by all Who had any 
. reliſh for wit and polite literature, 


and was one of the famous club, 
of which the lord Falkland, Mr. 


men, were members. He was again 


returned burgeſs for Agmondeſham 


April 1640. 
parliaments having diſguſted the 


in the parliament which met in 
An intermiſſion of 


nation, and raiſed jealouſies againſt 


* 


the deſigns of the court, which 
would be ſure to diſcover them- 
ſelves, whenever the king came to 
aſk for a ſupply, Mr. Waller was 
one of the firſt- who condemned the 
by? receding meaſures. He ſhewed .. 
himſelf in oppoſition to the court, 
and made a ſpeech in the houſe on 


this occaſion, from which we may 


- gather ſome notion of his general 
principles in government; where- 
In, however, he afterwards proved 
very variable and inconſtant. He 
oppoſed the court alſo in the long 
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parliament, which met in Novem- 
ber following, and was choſen to 
impeach judge Crawley, which 
he did in a warm and eloquent 
ſpeech, July the 6th, 1641. This 
ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, 
that twenty thouſand of them were 
ſold in one day. In 1642, he 
was one of the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the parliament to pre- 


ſent their propoſitions of peace to 
the king at Oxford. In 1643, he 


was deeply engaged in a deſign 


to reduce the City of London and 


the Tower to the ſervice of the 


king, for which he was tried and 


condemned, #$ether with Mr. 


Tomkyns his b-other-in-law, and 


Mr. Challoner. The two latter ſuf- 
fered death, but Mr, Waller ob- 


tained a reprieve ; he was, how- 
ever, ſentenced to ſuffer a year's 
impriſonment, and to pay a fine 


of ten thouſand pounds. After 
this, he became particularly at- 


tached to Oliver Cromwell, upon 
whom he wrote a very handſome 
panegyric. He alſo compoſed a 


noble poem on the death of that 


Ar. great man. 
Chillingworth, and other eminent 


At the Reſtoration he was treat- 
ed with much civility by Charles II. 


who always made him one of the 


party in his diverſions at the 
duke of Buckingham's and other 
places. He ſat in ſeveral parlia- 
ments after the Reſtoration, He 
continued in the full vigour of 
his genius to the end of his life; 
and his natural vivacity made his 


company agreeable to the laft. 


He died of a dropſy, October the 
iſt, 1687, and was interred in the 
church- yard of Beconsſfield, where 


a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. He is looked upon as the 
moſt elegant and harmonious ver- 
ſifier of his time, and a great re- 
. finer of the Engliſh language. His 
dramatic pieces are, - 


1. Pompey the Greats 8 _— 
2. 


WA 


2. The Maid's Tragedy; altered 
from Fletcher. 8 vo. 1690. | 

WarLis, GEox GE. This au- 
thor probably reſides in the city of 
Vork, where his only dramatic 
piece was acted and printed. It 
is called. „ 

The Mercantile Lovers. 
Sat. 1775. Jvo. 1 0 
WaLeole, Hor Ac. This 
gentleman is ſtill living. He is 
the youngeſt ſon of the celebrated 
miniſter Sir Robert Walpole, atcer- 
wards earl of Orford, by his firſt 
wife Catherine Shorter; and was 
born about the year 1715 or 1716. 
He received his educztion at Eton, 
where he became intimately ac- 
quainted with our late poet Mr. 
Gray, with whom, in the years 
1739, 1740, and 1741, he made 


Dram. 


the tour of France and Italy. He 


was choſea member for Callington 
in Cornwal, in the parliament 
which mer on June 25, 1741; for 
. Caſtle Riſing, in Norfolk, in 1747; 
and for King's Lynn in 1754 and 
1761 at the end of which ſeſſion 
he declined all further parliamen- 
tary buſineſs. He is uſher of his 
majelty's Exchequer, controller of 
the Pipe, and clerk of the Eſtreats 
.in the Exchequer. His own nu- 
merous performances, as well as 
the many excellent works of 
others, which he has generoully 
throw into the common ſtock of 
literature, have juſtly entitled him 
to every various kind of praiſe 
that a grateful public could beſtow. 


He is the author of a tragedy, 


entitled, 

The Myſterious Mother. | 
Printed at his own private preſs 

at Strawberry-Hill, 8vo. 1768. 

but not publiſhed. IS 


WANDESFORD, OSBORNE, 


 SYpNEY, Of this author I can 
learn nothing. He produced one 
Play, called, | 
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Both printed in 8vo. 5 
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Fatal Love; or, Te Degentrate 


Brother. T. 8vo. 1730. 


Warur, GEORGE. Wrote one 
play, called, | 


Tide tarrieth for no Man. Com. 
B. L. 4to. 1570. . +344 280 
WäàRROVYSs, TrHomas. This 


gentleman, we believe, is concern- 
ed in ſome trade. He was brought 
up in the counting-houſe of Sir 
Robert Ladbroke, and was con- 


temporary there with the cele- 


brated Mr. Powell. Imbibing the 
ſame fondneſs for theatrical amuſe- 
ments, he determined to try has 
abilities as an actor, and made 
his appearance at Covent Garden 
theatre in the year 1770, in the 
character of Poſthumus. His ſuc- 
ceſs in this attempt was very ſmall, 
and he had the prudence to relin- 
quiſh a profeſſion in which he was 
not qualified to excel. He is che 
author of, En x7 ; 
THEE „% Preceptor. Com.. 
2. The Rival Lovers. Com. 


WARD, EDWARD. as a man 
of low extraction, born in-Oxford- 
ſhire about the year 1667, and al- 


moſt deſtitute of education. He 


was an imitator of the famous 
Butler, and wrote The Reformatiaz, 
a burleſque poem, in which he 
aimed at the ſame kind of hu- 
mour which has ſo remarkably 


diſtinguiſhed Hudibras. Of late 
years, ſays Mr. Jacob, he has kept 


a public-houſe in the city, but in 
a genteel way. Ward was, imchis 
own droll manner, a violent, anta- 
goniſt to the Whigs, and, in con- 
ſequence of this, drew to his houſe 
ſuch people. as had a mind to in- 
dulge their ſpleen againſt the go- 
vernment. He was thought to be 
a man of ſtrong natural parts, and 


poſſeſſed a very agreeable plea- 


ſantry of temper. Ward was much 


afftonted when he read Mr. Jacob's 


accouut, 


77 
7 


account, in which he mentions his 
keeping a public houſe in the city ; 
and, in a book, called, Apoilo's 
Maggot, declared this account to 
be a great falſity, proteiling that 
his public houſe was not in the 
City, but in Moorfields. Oldys 
ſays he lived a while in Gray's- 
Inn, and for ſome years latterly 
kept a public-houſe in Moorfields, 
then in Clerkenwell, and laſtly a 
punch-houſe in Fulwood's-Rents, 
within one door of Gray's-Inn, 
where he would entertain any com- 
pany who invited him, with many 
ſtories and adventures of the poets 
and authors he had acquaintance 
with. In this ſituation he died June 
20, 1731, and was buried the 27th 
of the ſame month in St. Pancras 
Church- yard, with one mourning 
coach for his wife and daughter 
to attend his hearſe, as himſelf 
had directed in his poetical will, 
which. was written by him June 
24, 1725. This will was printed 
in Appleby's Fournal, Sept. 28, 1731. 
Ward is moſt diſtinguiſhed by his 
well-known London Spy. He wrote 
one dramatic piece, called, | 
The Humours of a Coffee-Hovſe. 


Com. as it is daily acted at moſt 


of the coffee houſes in London. 
Warp, Hexry., A come- 
- dian, who publiſhed three drama- 
ric pieces, called, FEE 5 
I. The Happy Lovers; or, The 
| Bean metamorphoſed. O, 8vo. 1736. 
2. The Petticoat Plotter; or, 
More Ways than one for a Wife, F. 
3. The Widows Wiſh; or, An 
 Equipage of Lovers. F. All theſe 
were printed together in 8vo. 17406. 
- > WarDE, WiILLIam. Was a 
ſchool-maſter at Beverly, in York- 


ſhire. He publiſhed ſeveral pieces 


on grammar and on huſbandry, 


and one dramatic performance, 


called, | | 
The Prologue, Interludes, and Epi- 


Mue to the Heautontimorumenos of 


44 ] 


1768. 
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Terence, adled at Beverly School, 
Chrifimas 1756. Fo. 1757. 

WARNER, Ricard, Eſq. 
This worthy man was the ſon of a 
banker, who is ſomewhere men- 
tioned by Addiſon or Steele, as 
having always worn black leather 
garters buckled under the knee, 
a cuſtom moſt religiouſly obſerved 
by our author, who in no other 
inſtance affected ſingularity. He 
was poſſeſſed of a genteel fortune, 
and reſided in an ancient family 
ſeat with an extenſive garden be- 
longing to it, on Woodtord Green 
in Effex. He was eficemed to be 
a ſound ſcholar, and a botaniſt of 
no common ſkill and experience. 
He publiſhed an ingenious tract, 
intituled, Plante - Woodfordienſes, 
8vo. and a Letter to David Gar- 
rick, Eſq; concerning a Gloſſary to 
the Plays of Shakſperare, &c. 8vo. 
Indeed he had been long 
making collections for a new edi- 
tion of that author; but on Mr. 
Steevens's advertiſement of his de- 


ſign to engage in the ſame taſk on 


a different plan, he deſiſted from 
the purſuit of his own. In his 
youth he had been remarkably 
fond of dancing; nor till his rage 
for that diverſion ſubſided, did he 
convert the largeſt room in his 
houſe into a library. To the laſt 
hour of his life, however, he 
was employed on the Glofſary al- 
ready mentioned, which, ſince the 
appearance of our great dramatic 
writer's plays in ten vols. 8vo. 
1778, may be regarded as a work 
of ſupererogation. At his death, 
which happened on the 11th of 
April 1775, he bequeathed all his 
valuable books to Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he received his 
education; and it we are not miſ- 
informed, he left to the ſame ſo- 


ciety a ſmall annual ſtipend to 


maintain a botanical lecture. He 


takes his place in this work as the 
tranſlator. 


W A 
tranſlator of all ſuch comedies of 
Plautus, as the late Mr, Thornton 
did not live to finiſh, viz, 

1. The Captives, 

2. The T:vin Brothers, 

3. The Diſcovery. 

4. The Apparition, 

Fo The Cheat. | 

6. Conugal Fidelity. 

7. The Caſctot. 
8. The Paraſite, 

g. The Churl. 

10. The Certhaginian, 

11. The Courtczans. 

I 2. The Perſian, 

13. The Aſ;-Deater, 

VVV 

Was E, CHRISTOPHER. This 
gentleman was educated at Eton, 
and in 1645 ſucceeded to King's 
College Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of barchelor of arts; ; but 
afterwards removed to Oxtord, 
and was appointed ſuperior beadle 
in law. He was ſome time maſter 
of Tunbridge ſchool, and tranſ- 
lated ſeveral books from the Greek 
and Latin. He alſo compiled ſome 
{ſchool books, and died about the 
year 1690. He tranſlated from 
Sophocles, | 

Eleftra. . 800. 1649. 

Warsox, Joux. Was born at 
Rengworth, in the county of Wor- 
ceſter. In the year 1559, he was 
made maſter of the hoſpital of St. 
Croſs, He was alſo prebendary, 
dean, and at laſt biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. He was conſecrated Sep- 
tember 18, 1580, and died the 
23d of January 1583, at the age 
of 63 years, Meres ſpeaks of the 
play by our author, afier mention- 


ed, as able to abide the teſt of Ariſ- 


totle's precepts and Euripides' ex- 
amples, From a paſſage in 4/cham's 
Scolemafier it appears to have been 
written in Latin and not 7; publiſhed, 
It was called, 

Abſalon. T: 

Your: © 
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WATER, WILLIAM. Autho: of 


W E. 


one play, called, 

The longer hou e the more 
{ove e arte. Ce B. 

WEVER, RoBERT. The author 
of one Ae piece, called. 

Lahe Juventus. Interlude, B. L. 
N. D. 

\EAVER, JohN. This perſen 
was a 18 E danding-maſter, 
who made his chief reſidence at 
Shrewſbury. He difiered from 
moiſt of his profeſhon, not altoge- 
ther depending upon his Lleels. 
He wrote, or invented, ſeveral 
pieces, called dramatic panto- 


mimes. 


I. The Loves of idars and H enus. 
8vOo. 1717. 
2. Orpheus and Euridice. vo. 
1718. 
3. Perſeus and Andromeda. gvo. 
1728. 
4. The Judgment of Paris. 17 32. 
He alio wrote ſeveral judicious 
Books, that ſhew a Had is nat 
wanting to his Heels, viz, 
A H Aoiy of the Mimes and Pan- 
tominics of the Ancients. 
The Art of Dancing, with a Trea- 
tiſe on Action and Ge/ture, 
He was the firſt reſtorer of pan- 


tomimes after the ancient manner, 


without ſpeaking. 

WEBSTER, Join. Was clerk 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, and a 
member of the Merchant-taylors 
company, He was accounted a 
tolerable poet, and was well eſteem- 
ed by his contemporary authors, 
particularly Decker, Marſton, and 
Rowley, with waom he wrote in 
conjunction. His plays are, 

1. The White Devil, . T rage- 
die of P. Giordano Uri Tat, Deke of 
Brachiano, «<vith , tend 
Death of Vitoria Corombona, the 
famons Venetian Courtezan. to. 1612. 

2. The Devil's Law-Caſe; or, 
When Momen go to LOR the D. will 
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6 a of Bujine/s. Tragi- Com. Ito. 
1023. . | 
3. The Dutcheſs of Malfey. T. 
4to. 1623. 

4. Appius and Virginia, 
1654. 

5. The Thracien Wonder, Comi- 
cal Hiſtory. 4to. 1661. 

6. A Cure for a Cuckell, 
4to. 1661, | 

WeLsTED, LEONARD. This 
gentleman was deſcended from a 
very good family in Leiceſterſhire, 
and his maternal grandfather was 
Mr. Staveley, author of The Horſi- 
leach. He received the rudiments of 
his education in Weſtminſter ſchool. 
In a piece, ſaid, but falſely, to 
have been written by Mr. Wellted, 
called The Characters of the Times, 
printed in 8vo.1728, he is made to 
ſay of himſelf, that “he had, in his 
youth, raiſed ſo great ex pecta- 


T. to. 


| Com. 


e tions of his future genius, that 


„ there was a kind of ſtruggle 
* between the two univerſities, 
© which fhould have the honour 
* of his education ; to compound 


« this, he civilly became a mem- 


& ber of both, and, after having 
„ paſfed ſome time at the one, he 
% removed to the other. From 
„ thence he returned to town, 
« where he became the darling 
« expectation of all the polite wri- 
«© ters, whofe encouragement he 
« acknowledged in his occaſional 
„poems, in a manner that will 
& make no {mall part of the fame 
of his protectors. It alſo ap- 
« pears from his works, that he 
« was happy in the patronage of 


e the mott illuſtrious characters of 


© the preſent age. Encouraged 
* by ſuch a combination in his fa- 
* vour, he publiſhed a book of 
poems, ſome in the Ovidian, 
* ſome in the Horatian manner, 
& in both which the mott exquiſite 
„ judges pronounced he even ri- 
© yalled his maſtess. His love 
* yerles have reſcued that way of 
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© writing from contempt. In his 
«© tranſlations he has given us the 
„very ſoul and ſpirit of his au- 
„ thors. His odes, his epiſtles, 
& his verſes, his love-tales, all are 
« the moſt perfect things in all 
„poetry.“ If this pleaſant repre- 
ſentation of our author's abilities 
were juſt, it would ſeem no wonder, 
if the two univerſities ſhould ſtrive 
with each other tor the houour of 
his education; but it is certain the 
world hath not coincided with this 
opinion. Our author, however, 
does not appear to have been a 
mean poet ; he had certainly from 
nature, a good genius, but, after 
he came to town, he became a vo- 
tary to pleaſure z and the applauſes 
of his friends, which taught him 
to overvalue his talents, perhaps 
ſlackened his diligence, and, by 
making him truſt ſolely to nature, 
ſtight the aſſiſtance of art. | 
In the year 1718, he wrote the 
Triumvirate, or a letter in verſe 
from Palemon to Celia from Bath, 
which was meant as a ſatire againſt 
Mr. Pope. He wrate ſeveral other 
occaſional pieces againſt this gen- 
tleman, who, in recompence of his 
enmity, has mentioned him in his 
Dunciad, in a parody upon Den- 
ham's Cooper's Hil}, as follows: 


« Flow We/fed, flow, like thine 
{© inſpirer, beer, | 

+ Tho” ſtale, not ripe, tho' thin, 
yet never clear; 

« So ſweetly mawkiſn, and ſo 
„ ſmoothly dull, 

% Heady, not ſtrong, and foaming, 
„% tho? not full.“ 


Mr. Welſted, when he was young, 
had a place in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, and married a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Purcell, who 
died in 1724. His ſecond wife, 


i 


who ſurvived him, was ſiſter of 
Sir Hoveden Walker, and biſhop 
Walker the defender of * 

e 
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He was in general in good cir- 
cumſtances, having a place in the 
office of ordnance, and a houſe in 
the Tower of London, where he 
died about the year 1749. His 
only dramatic piece is, 

The Difgemiled Wanton, or My 
Som get Money, C. 8vo. 1726. 

Wesr, GIL BERT. This excel- 
lent writer and worthy man was 
ſon of the Rev. Dr. Weſt, by a ſiſter 
of lord Cobham. He was born 


in 1706, educated at Wincheſter 


and Eton ſchools, from the latter 
of which he removed to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he be- 
came one df the ſtudents of Chriſt- 
Church College. Being of a ſtu- 
dious and grave turn, he was in- 
clined to go into the church; but 
was perſuaded to abandon thet pur- 
ſait by his uncle lord Cobham, 
who gave him a cornetcy in his 
own regiment, exempting him at 


the ſame time from country quar- 


ters, &c. This profeſſion he ſoon 
quitted, a proſpect of advancing 
himſelf being preſented to him of a 
nature more agreeable tohis wiſhes. 
A number of young gentlemen 
were to be elected from the uni- 
verſities, and at the expence of 
government taught foreign lan- 
guages, and then ſent to the ſe- 
cretaries office to be initiated into 
buſineſs, and trained there for 
tr we ſervices, as envoys, embaſ- 
adors, &c. On this plan being 
adopted, Mr. Weſt was one of 
thoſe fixed upon; and, on bis firſt 
introduction into the office, was 
treated with great kindneſs by lord 
Townſhend, who expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt inclination to ſerve him; 
but his uncle, lord Cobham, being 
a ſtrenuous oppoſer of government, 
he ſoon found that he ſhould ſtand 
no chance of preferment. He 
therefore quitted the office, and at 
the ſame time all views of making 
his fortune; being diſſuaded by 
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his uncle from going to the Tem- 
ple, where he had been entered 
with a deſign of ſtudying the law, 
as his laſt reſource after his diſap- 
pointments. 

Soon after, he married the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bartlett, and retired to 
Wickham in Kent, where he lived 


a tranquil, domeſtic life, univer- 


ſally etcemed and loved by his 
friends, who frequently viſited him 
in his retreat. Among thoſe with 
whom he was moſt intimate, one 
was the great earl of Chatham. 
This gentleman, on a vacancy 
which happened wbilſt he was pay- 
matter, appointed Mr. Weſt trea- 
ſurer of Cbelſea-Hoſpital, a place 
in his gift, He had in May 1729, 


in conſequence of a ſchool- friend- 


ſhip with one of the duke of De- 
vonſhire's ſons, been nominated a 
clerk extraordinary of the privy 
council; but received no advan- 
tage from his appointment until 
April 1752, when by.right of ſuc- 
ceſſion he filled the vacancy made 
by the deceaſe of one of the clerks 
in ordinary, | 

In the year 1747, he publiſhed 
a very learned and valuable work 


on the ſubject of the Reſurtection, 


in which, with great ability, he 
refuted the objections and cavils of 
ſome infidel writers. As a teſti- 


mony of the favourable opinion 


which was entertained of this per- 
formance, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford created him a doctor of laws 
by diploma, March 3o, 1748. 
About the year 1755, he loſt his 
ſon at the age of twenty years, 
and did not long ſurvive it. He 


died on the 26th day of March, 


1798. - | 

His works bear teſlimony of his 
worth and learning, and the ſenti- 
ments of his friends ſufficiently 


ſhew the virtnes of his heart, 
Beſides his book on the Reſurrec- 


tion already mentioned, he tranſ- 
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lated Piadhr, and alſo publifh- 
'ed ſeveral poetical performances, 


amongit which are the following 


dramas: „ 

I. The Inſtitution of the Order of 
the Garter, D.P. 4to. 1742. 
2. Iphigenia in Tauris, T. 


3. The Triumphs f the Gout. 


— 


The two laſt were printed in 


4to. 1749, with the tranſlation of 
Pindar. | 

WEST, MaTTHEw. This gen- 
tleman was of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and wrote one play, called, 

Ethelinda, or Love and Duty. 
T. 12mo. 1769. 

WEST, Ricuarnd. This gen- 
tleman was a member of one of the 
Temples, and married the daugh- 
ter of biſhop Burnet. | He was 
appointed king's council the 24th 
of October, 1717; and in the year 


1725, advanced to the office of 


lord chancellor of Ireland. This 
high poſt he did not long enjoy, 
but died the 3d of December, 1726, 
in circumſtances not adequate to the 
dignity which he had poſſeſſed. 
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WHARTON, ANNE. A lady 
eminent for her poetical talents 
in the reign of king Charles II. 
She was the daughter and cohei- 
reſs of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, 
in Oxtordſhire, who, dying with- 
out a ſon, left his eſtate to be di- 
vided between this lady and her 
ſiſter, the counteſs of Abingdon, 
whoſe memory Mr, Dryden has 
celebrated in a funeral panegyric, 
intitled Elanora. She was the 
firſt wife of Thomas, afterwards 
marquis of Wharton, by whom 
ſhe had no iſſue. She wrote many 
poems printed in Dryden's and 
Nichols“ Collections. The mo- 
ther of John Wilmot, earl of Ro- 
cheſter, was aunt to this lady; for 
which reaſon Mr. Waller ſays, 
they were allied in genius and in 
blood. She died at Adderbury, 
October the 29th, 1685, and was 
buried at Winchenden the 1oth of 
November following. | 

From a caveat entered on the 


books of the Stationers' Company, 


He left one ſon, a very promiſing. 


young gentleman, who died on 
the iſt of June, 1742, and who is 
ſufficiently known to the public 
by his friendſhip with Mr. Gray. 
Our author the chancellor, wrote, 
A Diſcourſe concerning Treaſons aud 
Bills of Attainder, 1714; and An 
Inquity into the Manner of creating 
Peers, 1719. Whincop ſays, he 
was ſuppoſed to have written, 
Hecuba, T. 4to. 1726. | 
WEsToON, JonN, Eſq; wrote a 
play, called, | 
The Amazonian Queen, or The 
Amours of Thalſtris and Alexander, 
Tragi-Com. 4to. 1667. 
WETHERBY, JAMES. Belong- 
ed to the revenue at Briſtol, and 
wrote | 
Paul the Spaniſh Sharper, Farce. 
1730. 


called, 


it appears that ſhe wrote a play, 
which has never been printed, 


Love's Martyr, or, Witt above 

Crownes, 
WutrtTsTONE, GEORGE. Is an 
author of whom very little is 
known. From the circumſtance 
of his being a kinſman to ſerjeant 
Fleetwood, recorder of London, it 
is probable that he was of a good 
family. It appears that he firſt 
tried his fortune at court, where 
he conſumed his patrimony in 
fruitleſs expeQation of preferment. 
Being now deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, 
he commenced ſoldier and ſerved 
abroad, though in what capacity 
is unknown, Such, however, was 
his gallant behaviour, that his ſer- 
vices were rewarded with addi- 
tional pay, He returned from the 
wars with honour, but with little 
profit, 
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profit, and his proſpect of ad- 
vancement was ſo ſmall, that he 
determined to convert his ſword 
into a plough-ſhare. He therefore 
turned farmer, and being unſuc- 
ceſsful in that undertaking, as 
moſt gentlemen are, was under the 
neceſſity of applying to the gene- 
roſity of his friends. This he 
found to be a broken reed, and 
“ worſe than common beggary of 
„charity from ſtrangers. Now 
craft accoſted him in his fleep, 
© and tempted him with the pro- 
& poſals of ſeveral profeflions ; but 
« for the knavery or ſlavery of 
„ them, he rejected all: his mu- 
„ nificence (conſtrained him to 
love money, and his magnani- 
„ mity to Hate all the ways of get- 
6 ting it,” At laſt he reſolved to 


ſeek his fortune at ſea, and ac- 


cordingly embarked with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in the expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland, which was 
rendered unſucceſ:ful by an en- 
gagement with the Spaniſh fleet. 
From this period, Mr. Whetſtone 
ſeems to have depended entirely on 
his pen for ſubſiſtence. Where or 
when he died I am totally ignorant. 

He was the author of 

Promos and Caſſandra. 
1578. 
WIIxNcop, TroMAs, Eſq; This 
gentleman wrote 

Scanderbeg, or, Love and Liberty, 
Trag. not "acted, but publiſhed 
with the life of Scanderbeg, 8vo. 
1747. - 

WIHITAKER, WILLIAM. Pub- 
liſned a play, called, 


C. 4to. 


The Conſpiracy, or Change of Go- 


wernment, T. 4to. 1680. 

WuirTe, Jams. This author 
was a ſchool-maiter in Cecil-ſtreet, 
in the Strand. He wrote a trea- 
tile, called“ The Engliſh Verb, 
* a Grammatical Eſſay in the di- 
„ dactivef form. 8vo. 1761.” and 
tranſlated from Ariſtophanes, 
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The Clouds, C. 1 2mo. 1759. 

WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM. This 
gentleman 1s the ſon of a tradeſ- 
man in the town of Cambridge, 
and was a member of Clare-Hall. 
He accompanied the lords viſ- 


count Nuneham and Villiers, ſons 


of the earls of Harcourt, and 
Jerſey, in their travels during 
the years 1754, 1755, and #750. 
In 1757, he was appointed poet 
laureat on the death of Colley 
Cibber, which office he at preſent 
holds, together wich that of re- 
giſter of the order of the Bath. 
He is the author of ſeveral poe- 
tical works of conſiderable merit, 


and the following dramatick 
ene: | 
. The Roman Father. T. 8vo. 

1775 

2. Fatal Conſtancy. A Sketch. 
12mo. 1753. 

3. Creuſa, Queen of Athens, T. 
8vo. 1754. 

4. The School for Lovers. C. 
wo: On 
g. £29 bu Scotland, F. 8vo. 
1770. 

W1GNELL, }. This author 


was an actor at Covent-Garden, 
and poſſeſſed the ſingular talent 


of imparting ſtatelineſs to comic 
dialogues, and merriment to tra- 


gic ſcenes, Little more is known 
of him, than that he was author 
of a volume of poems, 8vo. 1762. 
Why. Mr. Wignell,“ exclaimed 
Garrick, durin 75 a rehearſal of 
the Suſpicious Huſband, , cannot 
you enter and fay, Mr. Strictlaud, 


Sir, your coach is ready, without 


all the declamatory pomp of Booth 
or Quin?“ „On my ſoul, re- 
plied the actor, Mr. Garrick, I 
thought I had kept the ſentiment 
down as much as poſſible.“ Thoſe 
likewiſe who were lucky enough 
to be preſent at Mr. Macklin's 
performance of Macbeth, cannot 


fail to remember how greatly the 


HR 


piece 
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piece was e by the fits of 
laughter which our author pro- 


Wale Fre 
leaf. 048. 


The Gentleman „ Bo Ws 
I2MO, 1 751. 
WI1LKkINSs, GeorGEt. This au- 


r 


WILLAN, LEONARD. This au- 


voked in the very ſerious cha- 
rater of the Doctor. 

In the above-mentioned volume 
are two dramas, entituled, 

Love's Artifice, or, The perplexed 
Squire, F. 

* The Triun 55 of Hymen. M. 

He died the 25th of January, 
1774. 

WII D, RoßgFRT. A diſſenting 
Whiniſter, was author of Ver Bo- 
reale, and ſome other poems: and 
alſo of 

The Benefice. C. 4to. 1689. 

WILDER, JAmMEs. Was an 
actor ſome time at Drury-Lane 
theatre, but afterwards in Dublin, 


where he may probably be yet 


living. He is the author of one 
muſical piece, intituled, 


thor wrote a play, called, 
The Miſeries of exforced Marriage: 
167. D.C. 
WiLxInsoNn, RICHARD. 
author of one play, called, 
Vice Reclaimed, or, The Paſſionate 
C. 4to. 1703. 


The 


thor wrote a paſtoral, called, 


Arta, or, True Love's Mirren. 


| Bvo, 1651. 


WILLET, THoMas. This au- 
thor was, and may provably be 
{iill, a hardware man at Chelmſ- 
ford, in Eſſex. He is the author 
of one piece, entituled, 

Buxom Jean. 4to. 17 

WiLLIams, JohN. Is only 
known as the author of one play, 
called, 

Richmond Wells, or, Good Luck 
at Lat. C. 12mo. 1723. 

WILLIAMS, JosEPH. Was the 
: pthor of a play, which was never 
priuted, called, 
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Pave at All, or, The Midnight 
Adventures. C. Acted May, 1694 

WILLIAMS, ANNA, This is a 
living authoreſs, who, under the 
diſadvantage of a loſs of her eye- 
ſight, hath cultivated letters with 
ſome ſucceſs. She reſides under 
the roof of that conſtant patron 
of the unfortunate, Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon. A volume of Miſcella- 
nies, written by herſelf and her 
friends, was printed in 4to, 1 
1766, in which is contained, 7 

The Unuinhabited 1/land, tranſl 4 5 
from Metaſtaſio. 

WITuor, JokN, EARL or Ro- 
CHESTER, Was ſon to the fa- 
mous Henry lord Wilmot, (after- 
wards earl of Rocheſter) who was 
ſo very inſtrumental in the preſer- 
vation of Charles II. in his flight 
from Worceſter, where he was de- 
teated by Cromwell. The memo- 
rable wit, who 1s the ſubje& of 
this article, was born in 1648, 


and was educated. firſt at Burford 


free-ſchool; from whence, in 
1059, he was admitted a 'noble- 
man of Wadham-College, in Ox- 
ford. He afterwards travelſed into 
France and Italy; and, at his re- 
turn, he frequented the debauched 
court of Charles II. where his na- 


tural propenſities to vice were 


not likely to be curbed or cured. 
Here he was firſt made one of the 
gentlemen of his majeſty's bed- 
chamber, and then comptroller of 
Woodftock Park. 

In the winter of 1665 he went 
to ſea, under the earl of Sand- 
wich, who commanded a fleet em- 
ploy: d in the war with the Dutch. 
Wiln ot behaved very well in the 


attack made on the enemy in the 


port of Bergen in Norway, and 


gained a high reputation for cou- 


rage; which he afterwa:d; loſt in 
an adventure with the earl of 
Mulgrave, who called ! im to an 

account, 


2 
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account, for ſome words which he 


was reported to have too freely 


ſpoken of the earl. Wilmot ac- 
cepted the challenge; but when 
he came to the place appointed, 
he declined coming to action; ur- 
ging that he was ſo weak with a 
certain diſtemper, that he found 
himſelf unfit to fight. This un- 
lucky affair entirely ruined bis 
reputation for courage, and ſub- 
jected him to farther inſults; which 
will ever be the caſe, when once 
people know a man's weakneſs 1n 
this reſpect. His reputation for 
uit, however, ſtill kept him from 
totally ſinking in the opinion of 
the world; but, on the other 
hand, his exceſſive debaucheries 
were every day more and more 
completing the ruin of his conſti- 
tution; and the natural vivacity 
of his imagination being ſtill more 
in flamed with wine, made his 
company fo eagerly coveied by 
his gay aſſociates, that they were 
ever contriving to engage him 
deeper and deeper in extravagance 
and intemperance, in order that 
they mighr be the more diverted 
by his humour. All this ſo en- 


tirely ſubdued him, that, as he 


afterwards acknowledged, he was 
for five years together continually 


drunk; not, indeed, all the while 


under the vilible effect of liquor, 
but fo inflamed in his blood, that 
he was never cool enough to be 
maſter of himſelf, There were two 


principles in the natural temper 


of this lively and witty noble- 
man, which hurried him into great 
exceſſes; a violent love of ſenſual 
pleaſure, and a diſpoſition to ex- 
travagant mirth. The one in- 


volved him in the groſſeſt debau- 


cheries, and the other led him to 


many odd adventures and fro- 


licks; ſome of which are related 


in the ſeveral accounts that have 
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been publiſhed of his life, but we 
have no room to repeat them here. 

As to his genius, his principal 
turn ſeems to have been towards 
ſatire; but, being in this reſpect 
as licentious as in every thing elſe, 
his ſatires uſually degenerated into 
mere libels; in which he had 
ſo peculiar a talent of mixing his 
wit with his malice, thar all his 
compoſitions were eaſily known. 
In regard to his other poems, 
which have been ſo uſually ad- 
mired for their wit, as well as for 
their obſcenity, they are too in- 
delicate to deſerve any particular 
notice. It is a compliment juſtly 
due to the more refined taſte of the 
preſent age, to ſay, that ſuch groſs 
productions no longer pleaſe, or 
can be even endured. They are 
indeed, as a more moral bard juit- 
ly expreſſes it, more apt oy out 
than to kindle the fire. His tra- 


gedy of Valentiniau, however, and 


ſome other pieces publiſhed by 
Tonſon, ſhew that he was not 
incapable of more ſerious produc- 
tions. | 

By conſtant indulgence in ſen- 
ſuality, he entirely wore out an 
excellent conſtitution, before he 
was thirty years of age. In Octo- 
ber 1679, when he was {lowly re- 
covering from a diſeaſe which had 
proved ſufficientiy powerful to 
make a ſerious impreſſion on him, 


he was vilited by biſhop Burner, 


on an intimation that ſuch a viſit 


would not be diſagreeable. It is 


natural to ſuppoſe that the good 
biſhop has made the moſt of this 
affair, We have only his account 
of the matter; and, as far as that 


account may be relied upon, he 


made a perfect convert ef this il- 


luſtrious profligate; ſo that he 


who lived the life of a libgxtine 

and an atheiit, died the deathapt 

a good chriſtian aud a fincere pè- 
Hh 4 nitent. 
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nitent. How ſar, however, that 
peniter ce which is extorted by af-— 
fliction, and the horrors of an ap- 
proaching diſfolution, can be eſ 
teemed geuuiue, or Hectual, 5 a 
que ion which it would not be 
very proper to diſcuſs in this place. 

Lord Rocheſter died in july 


16, of mee old age, before he 


tad compleated his thirty-third 
yer; quite worn down, ſo that 
nature bas not ſtrength even for 
a dy ing groan. He leſt behind 
bim a ſon named Charles, and 
three daughters. The ſon died the 
year aſter his father, ſo the male 
Ine cealing, the title of earl of 
Rc chefter was transferred, by the 
kirg, to the family of Hyde, in 
the perſon of Laurence, a younger 
ſon of Edward earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Rocheſter's dramatic works 
cc nſiſt only of one play, viz. 
Valentinian. Trag. (altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher.) 4to. 
1685. 1 
WiL Mor, RokßERT. A gen- 
tleman of the Temple, who pub- 
liſned a dramatic piece, called, 
Tancred and Giſmund. 4to. 1592. 
D. C. This play was not ori- 
ginally written by Wilmot, but 
many years before publication, by 
hin felf and a ſet of Templers, and 
was reviſed afterwards by him. 
WILSON, Jons. This gent tle- 


man, who lived in Ireland, in the 


rcign of king Charles II. and was 
r «cxder of Londonderry, was the 
author of four plays, | 

I. Aidronicus Comm-niits. 
4 0. 3 

. The Projectors. C. 410. 1665. 

. The Cheats, C. 410. 1671. 

4. Belphegor, or, ihe Marriage 
of the Devil. C. 4t0. 1691. 

\:LSON, RoEERT. Wrote one 
lay, called, 

7 e Cobler's Pri pbecie. 
594 | 


C. 4to. 
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WILSsoN, ARTHUR, Was the 


ſon of Richard Wilſon; of Var- 


mouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
gentleman. ie was born in the 


year 1595, and when at the age 


of nineteen, was ſent by his mo- 
ther into France, where he ſiaid 
until 1611. 
waſted his eſtate, and was not able 
to maintain him, placed him with 
Sir Henry Spiller, in order to be 
one of his clerks in the Exchequer- 
office ; but having ſome quarrels 
with the domeſtics, he was diſ- 
charged from that ſervice- He 
then robbed his father, and ſoon 
after became ſecretary to the earl 
of Eſſex, whom he accompanied 
abroad in the ſeveral! wars wherein 
that nobleman rendered himſelf 
conſpicuous, He was in great fa- 
vour with his noble patron, with 
whom he continued until he was 
forced out of his ſervice by the 
diſhke which the ſecond counteſs 
of Eſſex conceived towards bim. 
On this event, he removed to Ox- 
ford, and ſettled at Trinity Cole 
lege. He. was admitted to the 
degree of maſter of arts, bat ap- 
pears to have been fickle with re- 
ſpect to his academical purſuits. 
He at times applied himſelf to the 
mathematics, to phyſic, and to 
divirity, though without any fixed 
or determined plan. While he 
was in this irreſolute ſtate, he re- 
el ved information that the earl of 
Eijex had recommended him to 


the ſervice of Robert earl of War- 


wick. He accordingly accepted 
the offer made him by that noble- 
man, with alacrity, and remained 
with. ran during the reſt of his 


life, which terminated in October 


1052, at Feiflead in Eſſex, where 
he was buried. 

He was the author of a Life of 
King James the Firſt, not very fa- 
vourable to the character of that 

monarch; 


His father, who had 
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monarch ; and Wood ſays, he had 
compoſed ſome comedies which 
were acted at the Black Fryers in 
London, and during the act-time 
at Oxford. But none of them ſeem 
to have been printed. Three of 
them were entered in the books of 
the Stationers' Company the 4th of 
Sept. 1646, and the gth of Sept. 
1653; the titles of which were, 

The Switzer. 

The Corporal. 

The Inconſlant Lady, 

The laſt of theſe had been in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Warburton, and 
wes deſtroyed by his ſervant, 

WiLsON, -. An author of 
this name is mentioned by Meres 
in 1598 as one of the beſt writers 
of comedy in his time. None of 
Wilſon's works, I believe, have 
come down to the preſent day. 

Wis E, JosEPpH. A clergyman 
in Suſſex, who is the author of one 
dramatic piece, entitled. 

The E oronation of Dawid. 8vo. 
1766. 

VWisEMAN, JANE. Was a ſer- 
vant in the family of Mr. Wright, 
recorder of Oxford, where having 
much leiſure time, ſhe employed it 
in reading plays and novels. She 
began there a tragedy, which ſhe 
finiſhed in London; and ſoon after, 


marrying one Holt, a vintner, they 


were enabled, by the profits of her 
play, to ſet up a tavern in Weſt- 
miniſter, The drama ſhe produced 
was called, 
Antiochus the Great; or, The Fa- 
tal Relagſe. FT. 1702. 4to. 
Woop, NATHANIEL. Was a 
clergyman of the city of Norwich; 
he wrote a dramatic piece, called, 
The Conflict of Conſcience, C. 4to. 
1581. | 
WoopwarpD, HENRY. This 
celebrated performer was born in 
London in the year 1717, edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylor's ſchool, 
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and was at firſt engaged in the bu- 
ſineſs of a tallow-chandler. He 
was then bound prentice to the 
late Mr. Rich, under whoſe tuition 
he became qualified for a Harle- 
quin. His ſubſequent ſucceſs as a 
comic actor is too well known to 
need our commemoration. After 
he had ſaved about 6000/7. from 
his emoluments on the ftages in 
London, he loit it all again by im- 
prudently commencing manager 
in Ireland. He then returned to 
Covent-Garden, where he conti- 
nued till the time of his death, 
which happened on the 15th of 
April, 1777, and was occaſioned 
by an accicent as he was jumping 
on to a table in the character of 
Scrub, During his illneſs, the 
late Dr. Iſaac Schomberg (his 
ſchool-fellow) who attended him, 
refuſed the acceptance of a ſingle 
fee, To have been thus reſpected 
by a man of diſtinguiſhed inte- 
grity, is no ſmall degree of praiſe. 
Our author's mere excellence in 
the pantomimic art would not have 
entitled him to a place in this 
work, He claims 1t as the al- 
terer of | 

1. Marplot in Liſbon, F. 
2. The Man's the Maſier, C. 8 vo. 
1775. : 

WoRrsSDALE, JAMES. Ile would 
have been little known (as Mr. 
Walpole obſerves in his Anecdpres 
of Painting in England, vol. IV.) 
had he been diſtinguiſhed by no 
talents but his pencil, He was 
apprentice to Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
but marrying his wife's niece with- 
out their conſent, was diſmiſſed by 
his maſter, On the fame, how- 


ever, of that education, by his 
ſinging, excellent mimickry, and 
facetious ſpirit, he gained both 
patrons and buſineſs, and was ap- 
pointed maſter-painter to the board 


He was the author 
- of 


of ordnance. 
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of ſeveral ſmall pieces, ſongs, &c. 
beſides the following dramatic per- 
for mances: 

t. A Cure for a Scold, F. 12mo. 
1738. 

2. The Afenbly. Farce, in which 
Mr, Worſdale himſelf acted the 
part of Old Lady Scandal, 

3. The Qucen of Spain. 

4. The Extravagant Juice. F. 


The three laſt have not been 


printed. | | 

5. Gaſconado the Great. Tragi- 
Com. Political, Whimſical O. P. 
to. 1750. 

Of this gentleman Mrs. Pilking- 
ton has related feveral pleaſant 
anecdotes in her Memoirs. 


He died June 13, 1767, and 


was buried at St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden, with this epitaph com- 
poſed by himſelf: | 


«© Eager to get, but not to keep 


the pelf, | 
« A friend to all mankind, ex- 
5 cept himſelf.“ 


Worrox, Sir HEN RT. Was 
born at Bocton-Hall, in the county 
of Kent, on the zoth of March, 
1568. He was ſent to Wincheſler 
ſchool, where he continued until 
the age of ſixteen years, and then 
was admitted of New College, 
Oxford, but had chambers in 
Hart-Hall. At two years ſtand- 
ing he removed to Queen's Col- 
lege, and ſtudied the civil law un- 
der Albericus Gentilis. On the 
death of his father in 1589, he 
determined to complete his educa- 
tion abroad, and accordingly tra- 
velled through the greater part of 
Europe. ico ſpent ſeveral 


years in this manner, he returned 
home an accompliſhed ſcholar, and 
was about 1596 appointed ſecre- 
rary to Robert earl of Eſſex, whom 
he accompanied in his expeditions 
againſt the Spaniards and the re- 
bellious Iriſn. On the earl being 
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taken into cuſtody, our author fled | 
from England to France, after- 


wards fixed his reſidence at Flo- 


rence, and juſt before the death of 

queen Elizabeth was employed by 
the Great Duke of Tuſcany to 
warn king James of ſome deſigns 
ſuppoſed to be then forming againſt 
his life. This commiſſion he exe- 


cuted to the ſatisfaction of all 


parties; and on king James's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of England, 
Mr. Wotton returned home, and 
was ſoon afterwards knighted, and 
appointed ambaſſador in ordinary 
to Venice, In pafling through 
Augſburg, he fell into company 
with ſome gentlemen, by one of 
whom he was deſired to write a 
ſentence in his Album, when he ſet 
down the following definition of 
an ambaſſador: Legatus eff wir 
bonus, peregre miſſus ad mentiendum 
reipublice cauſa, in which the Latin 
word mentiendum, being interpreted 


in a ſenſe different from what was 


intended by the writer, occaſioned 
him afterwards ſome trouble. He 
returned home in 1610, and ſpent 
five years in fruitleſs attendance at 
court, without any employment, 
which aroſe from the above indiſ- 
cretion at Augſburg. In 1615, 
after an ambaſſage of ſome months 
to the United Provinces, he re- 
turned again to Venice in the ſame 
character he had before filled; and 
on the death of Winwood, ſecretary 
of ſtate, expected to hàve ſucceed- 


ed him, but met with a diſappoint- 


ment. He, however, ſtill kept in 
employment abroad, being ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
duke of Savoy, and into Germany 
upon the affairs of the elector Pa- 
latine. He was then remanded to 
Venice, and did not return to 
England until after the death of 


king James. In 1623, he ſuc- 


ceeded to the provoſiſhip of Eton 
College, into which the was _ 
| tute 


WY 
tuted July 26, 1625, In this re- 
treat, which was extremely agree- 
able to him, he might have paſſed 
the remainder of his life much to 
his ſatisfation ; but by the want of 
punQuality in the payment of his 
itipends by the government, and 
his own improvidence, the advan- 
tages of his retirement from the 
buſy world were totally loſt. He 
is ſaid at times to have been in 
ſuch diſtreſs, that he was deſtitute 
of means to ſupply the occaſions 
of the day, In this ſtate, he con- 
tinued during the reſt of his life, 
harraſſed by creditors, and dil- 
treſſed by debts contracted in the 
ſervice of a government, which re- 
fuſed to relieve him even by pay- 
ing what he was juſtly entitled to 
demand. He died the 1oth of 
December 1639, at the age of ſe- 
venty-two, and was interred in the 
chapel of Eton-College. | 

When he was a young man at 
Queen's-College, he compoſed a 
tragedy, which was never printed, 
called, 

Taucredb. | | 

WREIGHT, Joux. This gentle- 
man, who was of the Middle- 
Temple, wrote twodramatic pieces. 

1. Thyeftes, T. 12mo. 1674. 

2. Mock Thyeſtes. Farce, in bur- 
leſque verſe. 1 2mo. 1674. 

WRIGHT, Thomas. Was ma- 
chiniſt to the theatre, and wrote 

The Femaie V,. Ur tunfos. 9 40. 
1693. 

WycneERLY, WILLIAM. This 
eminent comic poet, Who was born 
about the year 1640, was the el- 
deit ſon of Daniel Wycherly, of 
Cleve, in Shropſhire, Eſq, When 
he was about fifteen years of age, 
he was ſent to France, where he 
became a Roman Catholick ; but, 
on his return to England, and being 
entered a gentleman-commoner of 


Queen's-Colleg2 in Oxford, he 
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was reconciled to the Proteſtant 
religion. He afterwards entered 
himſelf in the Middle-Temple; 
but, making his firſt appearance 
in town in the looſe reign af 
Charles II. when wit and gaiety 
were the favourite diſtinctions, he 
ſoon quitted the dry ſtudy of the 
law, and purſued things more 
agreeable to his own genius, as 
well as to the taſte of the age, As 
nothing was likely to take better 
than dramatic performances, eſ- 
pecially comedies, he applied him- 
ſelf to this ſpecies of writing. On 
the appearance of bis firſt play, 
he became acquainted with ſeveral 
of the firſt- rate, wits, and likewiſe 
with the dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the ſe- 
cret hiſtory of thoſe times, he was 
admitted to the laſt degree of in- 


timacy. Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, had alſo the h:gheſt e- 


teem for him; and, as maſter of 
the horſe to the king, made him 
one of his equerries ; as colonel 
of a regiment, captain- lieutenant 


of his own company, reſigning to 


him at the ſame time his own pay 


as captain, with many other ad- 


vantages. King Charles likewiſe 
ſhewed him ſignal marks of fa- 
vour ; and once gave him a proof 
of his eſteem, which perhaps never 
any ſovereign prince before had 


given to a private gentleman. Mr. 
Wycherly being ill of a fever, at 


his lodgings in Bow-ttreet, the 
king did him the honour of a 


viſit. Llinding him extremely 


weakened, and his ſpirits mifera- 


bly ſhattered, he commanded him 


to take a journey to the South of 
France, believing that the air of 
Montpelier would contribute to 
reſtore him, and aſſured him, at the 
ſame time, that he would order 
him 500. to defiay the charges 
of the journey. Mr. Wycherly 
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accordingly went into France, and, 
having ſpent the winter there, 
returned to England, entirely re- 


ſtored to his former vigour, The 


King, ſhortly after his arrival, told 
him, that he had a ſon, who he 


was reſolved ſhould be educated 


like the ſon of a king, and that 
he could not chooſe a more proper 
man for his governor than Mr. 
Wycherly; for which ſervice 15001, 
per annum ſhould be ſettled upon 
him. 

Nr, Wycherly, however, ſuch 
is the uncertain ſtate of all hu- 
man affairs, loſt the favour of the 


king, by the follow!2g means ;— 


Immediately after he had received 
the gracious offer above-mention- 
ed, he went down to Tunbridge, 
where, walking one day upon the 
Wells-walk, with his friend Mr. 
Fairbeard, of Gray's-Inn, juſt as 
he came up to the booklſeiler's 
ſhop, the counteſs of Drogheda, 
a young widow, rich, noble and 
beautiful, came there to enquire 
for The Plain Dealer. Madam,” 
aid Mr. Fairbeard, fince you 
„are for the Plain Dealer, there 
« he is for you;” puſhing Mr. 
Wycherly towards her. Yes,” 
ſaid Mr. Wycherly, this lady can 
„bear plain dealing; for ſhe ap- 
«« pears to be ſo accompliſhed, 
„ that what would be a compli- 
© ment to others, would be plain 
6 dealing to her.“ No, truly, 
„ Sir,” ſaid the counteſs, I am 


_ © not without my taults, any more 


* than the reſt of my ſex; and 
„ yet, notwithitanding, I love plain 
dealing, and am never more 


„fond of it, than when it tells 


% me of them. Then Madam,” 
ſays Mr. Fairbeard, you and 
„% The Plain Dealer ſeem deſigned 
© by heaven for each other.“ In 
ſhort, Mr. Wycheriy walked a turn 


or wo with the cou tels, waited 
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upon her home, viſited her daily 


at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at 


Tunbridge, and at her lodgings 


in Hatton-Garden after ſhe went 
to London; where in a little time 
he married her, without acquaint- 
ing the king. But this match, ſo 


promiſing, in appearance, to his 


fortunes and happineſs, was the 
actual ruin of both. As ſoon as 
the news of it came to court, it 
was looked upon as a contempt of 
his majeſty's orders; and Mr. 
Wycherly's conduct after his mar- 
riage occaſioned this to be reſent- 
ed ſtill more heinoufly; for he 
ſeldom or never went near the 
court, which made him thought 
downright ungrateful. The true 
cauſe of his abſence, however, 
was not known. In ſhort, the lady 
was jealous of him to that degree, 
that ſhe could not endure him to 
be one moment out of her ſight. 
Their lodgings were in Bow- 
ſtreet, Covent- Garden, over again{t 
the Cock ; whither, if he at any 
time went with his friends, he 
was obliged to leave the windows 
open, that his lady might ſee there 
was no woman in company. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhe made him ſome 
amends, by dying in a reaſonable 
time. She ſettled her fortune on 
him: but his title being diſputed 
after her death, the expences of 
the law and other incumbrances, 


ſo far reduced him, that, not be- 


ing able to ſatisty the importunity 
of his creditors, he was flung into 


priſon, where he languiſhed ſe- 


veral years; nor was he releaſed, 
till king James II. going to fee 
his Plain Dealer, was fo charmed 
with the entertainment, that he 
ave immediate orders for the pay- 

ment of his debts ; adding withal 
a penſion of 200 l. per annum, 
while he continued in England. 
But the bountiful Nouns 97 
that 
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that prince had not al! the de- 
ſigned effect, for Wycherly was 
aſhamed to give the earl of Mul- 
grave, whom the king had lent to 
demand it, a full account of his 
_ debts, He laboured under theſe 


difficulties, till his father died; 


and then too the eſtate, that de- 
ſcended to him, was left under 
very uneaſy limitations, ſince, be- 
ing only a tenant for life, he could 
not raiſe money for the payment 
of his debts. However, he took 
a method of doing it, which few 
ſuſpected to be his choice; and 
this was, making a jointure. He 
had often declared, that he was re- 
ſolved to die married, though he 
could not bear the thoughts of 
 Jiving in that ſtate again: accord- 
ingly, juſt at the eve of his death, 
he married a young gentlewoman 
with 1500/7. fortune, part of which 
he applied to the uſes he wanted 
it for. Eleven days after the cele- 


bration of theſe nuptials, on the iſt 


of January 1715, he died, and 
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was interred in the vault of Co- 


vent-Garden church. He pub- 


liſned a volume of poems in 1704, 
folio; and, in 1728, his poſthu- 
mous works, in proſe and verſe, 
were publiſned by Mr. Lewis 
Theobald, in 8vo. His dramatic 
pieces are, | | 

1. Lowe in a Wood, or, St, Fames's 
Park. C. 4to. 1672, 

2. The Gentleman Daucing- Ma/- 
ter. C. 4to. 1673. 

3. The Country Wife. C. 4to. 
1675. 

4. The Plain-Dealer. C. 4to. 
1677. 

Mr. Pope, when very young, 
made his court to Mr. Wycherly, 
when very old; and the latter was 
ſo well pleaſed with the former, 
and had ſuch an opinion of his 
riſing genius, that he entered into 
an intimate correſpondence. with 
him. See the letiers between Pope 
and Wycherly, printed in Pope's 
works. 


V. 
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ARRINGTON, ROBERT. 
Y Wrote a play, called, 

Texoe Tragedies in One, printed 
not till many yearsvafter it was 
written, 4to. 1601. | 

Yarrow, JosE?PH. Was a per- 
former in the York theatre, where 
he produced one drama, entitled, 

Love at firſt Sight, or, The Wit 
of a Moman. B. O. 8v0. 1742. 

7 


he, on the 13th of October 1703, 


* 0 


Youxnc, Er. EpWARD. The 
ſon of Dr. Edward Young, dean 
of Sarum, was born at Upham, 
near Wincheſter, in June 1681. 
He was placed on the foundation 


at Wincheſter College, where he 


remained until the election after 
his eigbteen h birth-day; when 
not being choſen to NW College, 
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was entered an independent mem- 


der of that ſociety, and, that he 
might be at little expence, reſided 


at the lodgings of the warden, who 


had been a particular friend of his 
father. In a few months, the death 
of his benefactor occaſioned him 
to remove to Corpus, the preſi- 
dent of which college invited 
him there for the ſame reaſons as 
the warden of New College had 
before done. 
minated to a Jaw-fellowſhip at All- 
Souls by 'archbHhop Tenniſon. 
On the 23d of April, 1714, he 
took the degree af batchelor of 
civil law; and his doQor's degree, 
on the 10th of June, 1719. 

Two years after he had taken 
his firſt degree, he was appointed 
to ſpeak the Latin Oration, which 
was delivered on laying the founda- 
tion of the Codrington Library, 
In 1719, he was received 1n the earl 


of Exetei's family as tutor to lord 


Burleigh, with whom he was to 
travel, and might have ſecured an 
annuity ot co. per annum, had he 


continuedin that ſituation; but hav- 


ing been admitted to an intimacy 
with the witty ard profligate duke 
of Wharton, he directly attached 
Himſelf to that nobleman, with 
whom he viſited Ireland, and un- 
der whoſe auſpices he became a 
candidate for the borough of Ciren- 
ceſter, in which attempt he wes 
unſucceſsful. While he continued 
in friendſhip with this ingenious, 


unfortunate, and excentric man of 


quality, he'is ſuppoſed tohave great- 
ly relaxed from the ſtrict and rigid 
rules of virtue, and to have indulged 
in a degree of licence very remote 
from the ſeverity he obſerved in 
the latter part of his life. The 
connection between the peer and 
the poet ſeems to have been broken 
by the retreat of the former from 
the kingdom, and his death, ſoon 
afterwards, On the firſt of theſe 
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In 1708, he was no- 


] . 
. 


events Dr. Young probably took 


orders; and in April 1728, was 


appointed chaplain to George the 
Second. In July 1730, he was 


preſented by his College to the 


rectory of Welwyn in Hertford- 
ſhire; and in April 1732, married 
lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the ear! of Litchfield, and widow 
of colonel Lee. This lady died in 
the year 1740, and her death was 
ſoon aſterwards followed by that 
of her daughter, an amiable young 
lady, Whoſe huſband, Mr. Temple, 
ſon of lord Palmerſton, did not long 
ſurvive her. The loſs of theſe 


three perſons, for ſome time threw 


a gloom over Dr, Young's mind, 
and gave birth to the Ng: 
Thoughts, a work by which it cer- 
tainly was the author's wiſh to be 
diftinguiſhed, and by which his 
reputation has been eftabliſhed 
throughout his own and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. From this time 
he lived in his retreat at Welwyn, 


without receiving any addition te 


his preferment. 
In 1761, at the age of fourſcore, 
he was appointed clerk of the 


cloſet to the princcſs-dowager 1 
51. 


Wales, and died in April 1765. 


Ulle left the bulk of his fortune, % 
which was conſiderable, to his 


only ſon, whom he had long ex- 
cluded both from his roof and his 
protection. What offence occaſi- 
oned this ſuſpenſion of parental 
tenderneſs, we are not enabled to 
determine. Dr. Young himſelf 
(who never failed to diſcover vir- 
tves in a coach and fix, and without 
a bluſh could balance “ Heaven” 
againit lord“ Wilmington“ *) on 
the ſcore of profane flattery may 
need forgivenefs, and we hope wilt 
receive it. Vet during his laſt 
confinement, even when the ex- 
pectation of life had forſook him, 


* « And laughs at heaven, O Wil- 
| „ mingron, and rbce.” 
he 
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ke continued ſtrenuous in re- 
fuſing to ſee his child, who repeat- 
edly but vainly wiſhed for his 
parting benediction. How far this 
obſtinate reſentment accorded with 
the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, let 
thoſe who are engaged in more 


| ferious diſquiſitions, enquire, Be 


it ſufficient for us to obſerve, that 
ſuch ſentiments of placability and 
mercy as the Night-Thoughts incul- 
cate, are not always the reſult of 
a gentle and compaſſionate frame 


of mind in the writer of them. 
They are collected with eaſe, be- 


cauſe even novels can furniſh 
them. They are praiſed with an 
appearance of zeal, becauſe earneſt 
commendation of them may be 
miſtaken for ſympathetic virtue. 
Had the Sicilian tyrant been an 
author, he would have been a- 
ſhamed to have left his works un- 
furniſhed with theſe ambitious de- 
corations. | 

In a codicil to his will, Dr. 
Young enjoined his houſe-keeper 
to deſtroy all his : manuſcripts, 
books of accompt excepted. We 
hope his injunction, for the ſake 
of his literary fame, was obeyed, 


It has ſuffered ſufficiently by Re- 


fignation, a poem publiſhed by him- 
ſelf, as well as by ſuch other trifling 
pieces as the avarice of bookſellers, 
ſince his death, has appended to 
his works. 

Of the private habits of Dr. 
Young, very few particulars are 
known ; but as thoſe few may ſerve 
to draw out others, we ſhall make 
no apology for ſuch flender in- 
formation on the ſubject as chance 


has thrown within our reach. 


Singularity is ſaid to have pre- 
dominated in his moſt juvenile 
practices. The late Dr. Ridley 
remembered a report current at 
Oxford, that when he was com- 
poſing, he would ſhut up his win- 
dows, and fit by a lamp evea at 


E 


Y 0 


mid day ;—nay, that ſculls, bones, 
and inſtruments of death, were 
among the ornaments of his ſtudy. 
Thus encouraging the habitual 
gloom that hung over his imag1- 
nation, it ſoon became peopled by 
the phantoms of diſcontent, He 
indulged an early luxury in de- 
ſcribing the miſeries of a world 
that did not immediately forward 
his defigns and pratify his ex- 
pectations; and was far advanced 
in this ſtrain of complaint at an 
age when hope would have been 
warm in the boſom of every other 
young man with ſimilar proſpects 
in view. The reader therefore 
will not ſuppoſe that his diſpoſi- 
tion brightened up when he had 
ſutfered trom real diſappointments, 
and the weight of years ſat hea- 
vier upon him, His diſcourſe, 
even to the laſt, was rather expreſ- 
ſive of a reſtleſs than a ſettled 
mind. His powers of delighting 
were in great meaſure confined to 
his pen, His extemporaneous wit 
and merriment however, have been 
much extolled, The choſen few 
who were allowed the honour of 
viſiting him, always returned with 
pretended aſtoniſhment at his col- 
loquial talents, We ſay pretend- 
ed, becauſe, on enquiry, theſe 
wonderers could recolle& no ſen- 
timent or remark of his that ſpark- 
led as a bon mot, or diſtingutſhed 
itſelf by any uncommon degree of 
novelty or importance. Two ſpe- 
cimens of his unpremeditated 
acuteneſs are preſerved, The one 
is happy enough, the other is diſ- 
graced by profaneneſs. His luck 
indeed mult have been bad, if, in 
threeſcore years of converſation, 


he had not wandered twice into 


ſucceſsful pleaſantry. 

Dr. Young roſe betimes, and 
obliged his domeſticks ro join 
with him in the duties of morning 


prayer. He rcad but little. In- 


deed 


= yo 


deed his works betray more of 
fancy, than variety or depth of 
knowledge. While his health per- 
mitted him to walk abroad, he 
preferred a ſolitary ramble in his 
church-yard, to exerciſe with a 
companion on a more cheerſul 
ſpot. He was moderate in his 
meals, and rarely drank wine, ex- 
cept when he was ill, being (as 
he ſaid) unwilling to waſte the 
ſuccours of ſickneſs on the ſtahi- 
ity of health. After a flight re- 
freſhment, he retired to bed at 
eight in the evening, although he 
might have gueſts in his houſe who 
withed to prolong his ſtay among 
them to a later hour. He lived 
at a moderate expence, rather in- 
clining to parſimony than profu- 
fion ; and yet continued anxious 
for increaſe of preferment, after 
it could have added nothing to 
his enjoyments ; for he expended 
annually little more than the half 
of his income, the world and he 
having reciprocally turned their 
backs on each other. Whether his 


temper had diſinclined him to 


conciliate friends, or he had ſur- 
vived their affection, we are not 
informed; but his curate at Wel- 
wyn being appointed his ſole ex- 
ecutor, it ſhould ſeem as if he had 
been reſolved to accompany the 
fortune a ſon was to inherit, with 
as few tokens of regard and con- 


fidence as a father could pofiibly 


beſtow. The remains of Dr. 
Young were depoſited in his own 
church, with a plain Latin in- 
ſcription over them; but as it 
only tells us what 1s already 
known, our readers would gain 
nothing by its infertion. The 
amount of his wealth cannot be 
aſcertained but by its heir, the 
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executor having purpoſely tranſ- 
ferred every part of it, without 
calting up the total ſum, that he 
might thereby avoid giving an- 
ſwers to the queſtions of thoſe 
whole curioſity exceeds their man- 
ners. 

In the poetical as well as proſe 
compoſitions of Voung thereis much 
originality, but little judgment- 
We ſcarce recollect a ſingle line or 
expreſſion that he has borrowed 
from any other Engliſh writer, 
His defects and beauties are alike 
his own. Of the epigrammaric 


turn of his ſatires (however vi- 


cious in point of taſte) there is no 
example; nor was he indebted to 
any poet, ancient or modern, for 
the plan of his Night-thoughts. 
Among his ſmaller pieces, (even 
ſuch as were publiſhed by him- 
ſelf) there are ſome which we 


could willingly part with, parti- 


cularly thoſe childiſh trifles, his 


odes and ſea-pieces, in which words 


over-power 1deas, and loyalty tri- 
umphs at the expence of imagina- 
tion. . On the whole, the writings 
of Young may be conſidered as 
thoſe of a powerful though gloomy 
advocate for religion and mora- 
lity; and perhaps there is no paſ- 
ſage, among all his performances, 
which in the hour of ſelf-exami- 
nation he would have wiſhed an- 
xiouſly to retract, thoſe excepted, 
in which his addiction to licen- 
tious flattery has induced him to 
dreſs np his patrons in the attri- 
butes of a Being whoſe greatnefs 
and whoſe goodneſs admit of no 
approximation. | | 
His dramatic works are, 


1. Bufiriss T. 8vo. 1719. 
2. The Revenge, T. Svo. 1727. 


3. The Brothers, T. 8vo. 1753. 
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| RAITHWAITE, . RICHARD. 
B Was the ſecond ſon of Tho, 
raithwaite, of Warcop near Ap- 
pleby, in Weſtmorland, the ſon 
and heir of Thomas Braithwaite 
of Barnſide, who was ſon of 
Richard Braithwaite of Amble- 


ſide, in the Barony of Kendal. 


He was born in the year 1588, 


and at. the age of ſixteen years 
became a commoner of Oriel Col- 


lege, Oxford; being matriculated 
as a gentleman's ſon," and a na- 
tive of Weſtmorland. '* While he 
continued in that houſe, which 
was at leaſt three years, ** he 
& avoided (ſays Wood) as much 
e as he could the rough paths of 
© logic and philoſophy, and traced 
«© thoſe ſmooth ones of Poetry 
e and Roman Hiſtory, in which 
6 at length he did excell.“ He 
afterwards removed to Cambridge, 
and then retired to the North; 
where his father beſtowed on him 
an eſtate at Barnſide beforemen- 
tioned, In this retreat he lived 
many years, became captain of a 
foot company in the trained 
bands, a deputy lieutenant in the 
county of Weſtmorland, and a 
Juſtice. of peace. He married a 
ſecond wife in the latter part of 
his life, and went to reſide at 
Appleton near Richmond, in York- 
ſhire ; where he died the 4th of 


Es I. , 


May, 167 3, and was buried in the 
\ 0 N : 


_ 
pariſh church of Caterick, near 
that place. Ee, A. 
He was a voluminous writer, 
and amongſt other things pro- 
duced the following dramas : _.. 

1. Mercurius Britannicus, or, The 
Engliſh Intelligencer. T. C. 4to 
1641. | 5 i 
2. Regicidium, T. 8 vo. 1665. 


ConxRETTS, Mas. A perfor- 
mer belonging to the Theatre in 
Crow-ſtreet, Dublin. She has pro- 
duced one play, acted at her own 
benefit, March 14, 1781, called, 

The Decepiions, C. br 


Duck, ——, To a gen- 
tleman of this name may be aſcrib- 


ed a tranſlation from Guarini, of 


which two editions were prints 
ed in the laſt century, In the 


dedication of the firſt to Sir Edw. 


Dymock, the 'tranſlator, who is 
ſpoken of as his near kinſman, is 
mentioned to be then dead; and 
from the ſecond to Charles Dy- 


' mock, eſq; it may be inferred that 


he was that gentleman's father, 
The play is, intitled, | 

11 Pafter Fido, or, The Faithful 
Shepherd, 4t0. 1692. | 

Gz aves, RIcHARD. Is the 


ſecond ſon of Richard Graves, 
1 _— 


ws 1 


county ef - Somerſet. He was the 


HE 


_ eſq3 and was born at Mickleton, 


in the county of Glouceſter, May 
4, 1745, He was educated at 
Abington ſchool, Berks, elected 
from thence, * Nov. 1, 1732, a 
ſcholar of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, choſen fellow of All Souls 
College, 1736, and M. A. 1739. 
He is now rector of Claverton, 
and vicar of Kilmerſden, in the 


intimate friend of Mr. Shenſtone, 
and has publiſhed 7% Spiritual 
Quixobe, in 3 vols. Columella, or, 
The Diftreſſed Anchoret. Euphroſine, 
a Collection of Poems, in 2 vols, 
and: other pieces; In the 2d vo- 
lume of the latter, is, 

— Echo and Narciſſus. Dram, 
Paſt, 80; 1780. - 


HENLE V, AN THox r. Father 
of Lord Chancellor Northington, 
was bred at Oxford, where he 
9 9 himſelf by an early 

aſte for polite literature, and. an 


intimate acquaintance with the 


ancient Poets, which _ naturally : 


became no inconſiderable writer. 
Poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, and 
in high favour at the court of 
King William, he lived in the 
greateſt familiarity with thoſe of 
the firſt rank for quality and wit; 
but at that time ſeems to have 
avoided interfering in politicks. 
He had ſomething of the cha- 


exclung a congenial . ſpirit, he 


racter of Tibullus, and, except his 


extravagance, poſſeſſed ail his 
other qualities; his indoler.ce, his 
gallantry, his wit, his humanity, 


- his generoſity, bis learning, his 


ſhare of letters. He conſerted to 
be choſen a member of parliament 
in the laſt year of King William, 
and continued in that aſſembly 
until his death. Being on all 


_ occaſions a zealous afſerter of li- 


erty, ke. was the mover of the 


wo 4 Is + — þ 5 ; +. we 
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to the Houle of Peers by writ, 


H E 


addreſs for promoting Mr. Hoad- 
ly, and occaſionally aſſiſted in 
ſome Whig publications, He af- 


ſected a low ſimplicity in his wri- 


tings, and was remarkably happ 

in touching the manners and —4 | 
fions. He died much lamented 
in Auguſt, 1711. Amongſt other 
perfoi mances, he is, ſaid by the 


writer ol his life, to have almoſt 
N EO | 


Al:xander, Opera, ſet to mu- 
ſic by Purcell. | 

HER VET, Jonn Logp, This 
nobleman was the, ſecond ſon of 
John, the firſt earl of Briſtol, and, 
on the death of his elder brother, 
heir to the title, which, however, 
he did not enjoy, as he was ſur- 


vived by his father. He was born 


October 15, 1696, and very early 
became an attendant on the court, 
being appointed on the 5th of 
November, 1714, gentleman of 
the.bed-chamber to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George the Se- 
cond. In the year 1725, he was 
choſen member for St. Edmund's 
Bury, which place he continued 
to repreſent until he was called up 
to the Houſe of Lords. Om the 
6th of May, 1730, he was ap- 
pointed vice chamberlain of his 
Majeſty's houſehold, and eſpouſing 
the cauſe of the then miniſtry, of 
Which Sir Robert Walpole was at 
the head, he exerted all the force 


of his pen and his eloquence in 
ſupport of the meaſures of that 


adminiſtration, Mr, Walpole ſays, 


his pamphlets. are equal to any 


that were ever written. On ac- 
count of one of them, called Se- 
dition and Defamation diſplaved, he 
was involved in a duel the 25th 
of January, 1731, with the earl 
of Bath, then Mr. Pulteney, in 
which neither of the parties re- 
ceived any injury. On the 12th 
of June, 1733, he was called up 


and 


HE H = 
aud on the 1ſt. of May, 154d, 
had the cuſtody of the privy ſeal 
delivered to him. He continued 


ſteadily attached to the fortune 
of:his friend, Sir Robert Walpole ; 


and when that miniſter was dri- : 
ven from his poſt, he reſigned alſo 


his employment, aud oppoſed the 
new adminiſtration during the 
ſhort remainder of his life. which 
ended Auguſt 5, 1743. His lord- 
ſhip was unluckily engaged in a 
controverſy with Mr. Pope, who, 
belides a very ſevere letter in proſe 
printed in his works, and ſome in- 
cidental notices, has drawn his cha- 
racter under the name of Sporzs, 
in the Epiſtle to Dr, Arbuthnot, 
with all the virolence of an en- 
raged author. Lord Hervey was 
particularly remarkable for the 
elegance of his dreſs. He left 
many | manuſcripts behind him, 
which have not been yet printed, 
and, amongſt the reſt, 

Agr ippina, Trag. 

Hocelxs, WILLIAM. Was the 
ſon of John Huggins, eſq; Warden 
of the Fleet. Being intended ſor 
Holy orders, he was ſeat to Mag- 
dalen, College, 3 where he 
took the degree of M. A. April 30, 
1719. It is probable he did not 
long perſevere in his intention of 
entering into the church, as on 
the 27 ch of October, 1721, he 
was | eppointed wardrobe-keeper 
and keeper of the private lodgings 
at Hampton-Court - and on the 
death of his elder brother, it may 
be preſumed, he totally laid aſide 
every idea of following the clerical 
profeflion. He tranſlated and pub- 
liſhed an edition of Arigſto, in two 
quarto volumes, which he after- 
wards cauſed to be deſtroyed, He 
alſo left in MS, at the time of 


his death, Joly 2, 1761, a Tragedy, 


2 Farce, and a Tranſlation of 
Dante, of which a ſpecimen was 


Publiſhed in The Britiſh Magazine, 
c | 
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3 H was the author of 
Judith, Oratorio, Bvo, 1732. 


K 
Kar, . Is a living wri- 
ter, who 15 produced one F arce, 
called, 
The E xcijeman, 1780. N. P. 


L 

Li x DSAV, SIR David. Was 
deſcended of an ancient family, 
and born in the reign of Kin 
James IV. at his facher's ſeat, 
called the Mount, near Coupar in 
Fifeſhire. He was educated at the 
univerſity of St. Andrews, and, 
after making the tour of Europe, 
returned to Scot'and in the year 
1514. Soon after his arrival, he 
was appointed gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to the king, and 
tutor to the young prince, after- 
wards James V. From the verſes 
prefixed to his Dream, we learn 
that he enjoyed ſeveral other ho- 
nourable employments at Court; 


but, being ſuppoſed to favour the 


Reformation, he fell into diſgrace, 
and, 1533, was deprived of all 
his places, except that of Licn 
King at Arme, which he held 0 
the time of his death. 

After the deceaſe of King 
James V. Sir David Lindſay be- 


came a favourite of the earl of 
Arran, regent of Scotland; but 


the abhot of Paiſley did not ſuffer 
him to continue long in favour 


with the earl. He then retired to 
his paternal eſtate, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in rural 
tranquillity. He died in the year 


I553- His claim to a place in 


this work is on the ſcore of a 
few dramatic pieces ſtill preſerved 


in MS. (and, as I think, in the 


Advocates' Library at Edinburgh), 
and perhaps on account of others 
mentioned in a prefatory adver- 


tiſement to his Poems. As the 
I i 2 book 


I 
Ft . 
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book is uncommonly ſcarce, I 


ſhall ſet down the title of it, as 
well as an extract in ſupport of 
the latter part of my aſſertion, 
„The works of the famous and 
worthy Knight, Sir David Linde- 
ſay of the Mount, alias, Lyon 
Kiog of Armes. Newlie cor- 
rected and vindicate from the 
former errours wherewith they 
were corrupted, and augmented 
with ſundrie workes, &e. &c. 
Edinburgh, printed by Andrew 
r 
From the Printer's Advertiſe- 
metit to the reader. : 
Sir David Lindeſay, albeit 
a Courteour of his calling, and 
exerciſed about matters of eſtate, 
yet a man of ſuch finceritie and 
faithfulneſſe, that he ſpared not 
as well in his ſatyricall farcces and 
plares, as in all his other workes, 
to enveigh moſt ſharply, both 
againſt the enormities of the 
Court, and the great corruption 
of the clergie, that it is to be 


wondred how ever he eſcaped their 


bloodie hands, they having ſuch 
power at that time to ſhed the 
blood of God's Sainctes, &c.“ 
Many of the pieces contained 
in this collection were written by 
order of James V. Such is“ The 
Anſwere which Sir David Linde- 
ſay made to the King's flyting.” 
This alliterative rhapſody begins 
* Redoubted Roy your rag- 
ment I have read :” and the book 
concludes with the following 
words: Quod Lindeſay at the 
command of james V.“ 
Mackenfie tells us, that our Au- 
thor's Comedies were ſo ſacetious, 


that they afforded abundance of 


mirth. The ſame writer alſo ſays, 
that Sir David wrote ſeveral Tra- 
gedies, and was the firſt who in- 
troduced dramatic poetry into 
Scotland. One of his Comedies 
was played in 1615; but he is de- 
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> mo 
clared to have underſtood nothing 
of the rules of the theatre. = 
LovErr, RoBteRT. Probably 
an Iriſh gentleman, who wrote one 
Play, called, N N 
The Baſtard. Trag. See vol. II. 
p- 28. . Y 


| M 

Morz1is, RoBERT. The au- 
thor was, I believe, a ſurveyor. 
He wrote ſome Lectures, and other 
Pamphlets on the Science of 
Architecture, and one Play, called, 

Fatal Neceſſity, or, Liberty re- 
gained, T. 8vo. 1742. | 

Muxzar, C. A performer be- 
longing to the Norwich company 
of Comedians. He is the author 
of two dramatic Pieces, called, 

I. The New Maid of the Oaks, 
T. 8vo. 1778. 

2. The Experiment, F. 8 vo. 1779. 


5 N 
NEDHAM MARCHAT MONT. Was 
born at Burford in Oxfordſhire, in 
the month of Auguſt, 1620. His 


father dying ſoon after his birth, 


the care of his education devolved 
on Chriſtopher Glyn, vicar of 
Burford, and maſler of the ſchool 
there, who had married his mo- 
ther. At the age of fourteen 
years, he was ſent to All Souls 
College, Oxford, where he was 
made one of the choriſters, and 
continued until the year 1637, 
when he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He then re- 
tired to St. Mary's Hall, and after- 
wards became aſher at Merchant 
Taylors School. How long be. 
continued in this ſituation, is un- 
known; but we afterwards find 
him an under clerk in Gray's-Ion, 
where, ſays Wood, by virtue of a 
good legible court-hand, he ob- 
tained a confortable ſubſiſtence. 
His next tranſition was to a writer 
againſt government; after VO 

e 


PO 
He fludied phyſic, and veering 
about in his principles, reconciled 
himſelt to the king, and wrote 
againſt his former friends, He 
was thereupon taken into cuſtody, 
and having obtained his pardon, 
Was once more prevailed upon to 
change his party. At the Reſtora- 
tion, ee the reſent- 
ment of the royaliits, 
himſelf until his pardon was al- 
ſured to him. He then reſumed 
the practice of phyſic, and conti- 
nued it ſucceſsfully during the 
reſt of his life, which ended ſud- 
denly at the houſe of one Hidder, 
in D'evereux Court, Nov. 1678. 
Wood ſays, © He was a perſon 
«* endowed with quick natural 
parts, was a good humanitian 
„ poet, and boon droll: and had 
« he been conſtant to his cava- 
e leering principles, he would 
& have been beloved by, and ad- 
„ mired of all; but being mer- 
„ cenary, and valuing money and 
„ ſordid intereſt rather than con- 
„ ſcience, friendſnip, or love to 
„his prince, was much hated by 
the royal party to his laſt, and 
„ many cannot yet endure to hear 
„ him ſpoken of,” He wrote 
The Levellers lemel d, or, The Ju- 
dependents Conſpiracy to root out 
Anarchy, Interl. 4to. 1647. 


| O 
O BERN E, Thomas LEwIs. 
This gentleman is a native of 
Ireland, and is in Holy orders. 
He was chaplain to Lord Howe, 
and 1s the author of ſeveral poli- 
tical pieces. Alſo, | | 
The Generous {mpofior. Com. 
ByO. 17 80. 
3 | 
PowELL, MARTIN. The name 
of this perſon is very familiar to 
the Engliſh reader, from the fre- 
quent mention of it in The Specta-. 


” 
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he ſecreted. 


W I 


tor, He was the maſter of a ce- 


lebrated puppet-ſhew, and is ſaid, 


in the title-page of the following 
piece, to be the author of it, 


Veaus and Adonis, or, The Tri- 


uniplis of Love, M. O. 8vo. 1713. 
PES Ton, Ma. An itinerant 
actor, who publiſhed in Dublin one 
:1ece, called, 
The Rival Father, F. 8 vo. 1754. 


R | 

RAs PE, R. E. This writer, 
who was ſormerly librarian to the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſtle, is au- 
thor of a few works in Natural 
Hiſtory, which have acquired him 
ſome reputation, He has alſo 
tranſlated from the German one 
drama, called, 


Nathan the Wije, Philoſophical | 


Drama, 8vo. 1781. 


17 8 | 
 SurrIDan, Miss. This lady 
is daughter of Mr, Sheridan the 
elder, and ſiſter to the preſent 
manager of Drury-Lane. She 
has produced one performance, 
called, 73 

The Aiubigucus Lower. F. 1781. 
Not printed. 


T 


 Tornam, Epw ARD. Is an 


officer in the guards, and author 


of one piece, called, 
Deaf indeed! F. 1780. N. P. 


ks W x 

' WiLpe, GEkogcg. Was the 
ſon of Henry Wilde, a citizen of 
London, and was born in the 
county of Middleſex in the year 
1601, At the age of nineteen 
years, he was elected a ſcholar of 
St. John's College from Merchant 
Taylors School, and, in 1634, 


took one degree in the faculty of 


civil law. He afterwards became 
one of the chaplains to archbiſhop 
Fx 43 Laud,, 


Wa. A — 8 
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Laud, who intended to have pre- 


ferred him to the vicarage of St. 
Giles at Reading, in which he 
was prevented by the civi] wars. 
Adhering to the royal cauſe, he 


was appoiated preacher before the 


king and parliament in Oxford, 
being then in great eſteem for his 
eloquent preaching, and therefore 
had the degree of LL. D. con- 
ferred upon bim. In the year 
1648, he was turned out of his 
fellowſhip by the parliamentary 
viſitors, and ſuffered moſt of the 
hardſhips which the loyaliſts ex- 
perienced. On the King's Reſto- 
ration, he was amongſt the few 
who were not neglected, being 
made biſhop of Londonderry, 
where he was much reſpected for 
his public ſpirit, religious con- 


.verſation and exemplary piety. 
He was author of, 
1. The Hoſpital of Lowers, or, 


Love's Heſpital. Com. 1630. N. P. 
2. Hermophus. C. Latin. N. P. 

WHAR TN, Pruilie DUKE OP. 
This excentric nobieman, who 
made himfelt 2s remarkable by his 
vices as by his abilities, was the 
only ſon of Thomas Marquis of 
Wharton. He was born in the 
year 1609, and at the age of 
hardly ſixteen years, united him- 
ſeif in marriage with a daugh- 
ter of Major General Hotmes ; 
a match which affedted bis fa- 
ther ſo much as to contribute 1n 
meaſure to This death. 
In the beginning of the year 1716, 
he fer out upon his travels; but 


conceiving a diſlike to his go- 


vernor, he abruptly left him at 
Geneva, and went to Lyons, 
where an unaccountable whim in- 


Saced him to write a letter to the 
Pretender :hen at Avignon, where- 


with he ſent a preſent of a very 
fipe ſtone horſe. Theſe overtures 
were favourably received, and he 
was invited tio the Chevalier's 


6 
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court, treated with great reſpect, 
and had the title of Duke of 
Northumberland conferred upon 
him. He ſtaid, however, there 
but one day, and then went to 
Paris, where he viſited the queen- 
dowager, widow of James the 
Second, then living. From thence 
he returned to England, and af- 
terwards paſſed over to Ireland, 
in which kingdom he was per- 
mitted to take his ſeat in the 
houſe of peers, though under age. 
At this juncture, he ſupported the 
meaſures of government; but in 
a ſhort time changed fides again, 
and took part with the oppoſition, 
to whom he rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely ſerviceable both by his 
pen and his ſpeeches, In this 
courſe he continued ſome years, 
and at the ſame time indulged 
himſelf in every ſpecies of ex- 
travagance to ſo high a pitch, that 
he encumbered his eſtate without 
a proſpect of relieving himſelf 
from the difficulties in which he 
was involved. This ſituation made 
it neceſſary for him to quit the 
kingdom on a principle of c 
nomy; but ſo little did he attend 


to any rules of prudence, that he 


immediately went to Vienna, and 
from thence through Spain, in 
borh kingdems affording ſufficient 
proofs of his enmity to the Brunſ- 
wick line. On his arrival at 


Madrid, he was ſerved with an- 


order under the privy ſeal, com- 
manding his return home, This 


he treated with the utmoſt con- 


tempt, and from that time he 


appears to have abandoned all 


thoughts 
country. | 
Whilſt he was rambling abroad 
in this manner, his dutcheſs died 
in England on the 14th of April, 
1726; and he ſoon afterwards 
married Mademoiſelle Obero, one 
of the maids of honour to the 
A POT Me OV queen 


of ſer ing his native 


WM 


queen of Spain. After the ſolem- 
nization of his marriage, he 
| ſpent ſome time at Rome, ac- 
cepted of a blue garter from the 


Pretender, and aſſumed the title 


of Duke of Northumberland, His 
exceſſes ſoon diſguſted the Italians; 
and he embarked from Rome to 
Barcelona, where hearing that the 
fiege of Gibraltar was begun by 
the Spaniards, he went to the 
enemy's camp, and acted as a vo- 
Junteer againſt his countrymen, 
For this fact, a bill of indictment 
was preferred againſt him for high 
treaſon, and his reſources from 
England were inſtantly cut off, 
He continued, however, ſullenly 
to refuſe making any overtures to 
reinſtate himſelf, which he might 
eaiily have accompliſhed by the 
ſlighteſt conceſſion. The remainder 
of his life was paſſed in the ſame 
ignominious and diſgraceful man- 
ner the former had been. Pro- 
fligate, poor, and abandoned, he 
ſuffered at times all the miſeries of 
want and contempt. At length an 


affront of a particular kind rouſed 


his reſentment, and awakened him 
to a ſenſe of the deplorable ſtate 
to which he had reduced himſelf. 
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Unable to revenge the inſult, or 
to bear up againſt it, he ſunk un- 
der his accumulated diſtreſſes, and 
fell into a decline. He died the 
3ſt day of May, 1731, at the 
Bernardine convent at Terragona, 
and was interred the next day by 
the monks in the ſame manner 
they bury thoſe of their own order, 
Mr. Pope's character of this un- 
happy man, in his Moral Eſſays, 
Epiſtle I. is too well known to 
need repeating. 

Amongſt other extravagances, 
the duke of Wharton once began 
a Tragedy, to which Lady Mary. 
Wortley Montague wrote an Epi- 
logue, which is preſerved in 
Dodſley's Collection of Poems. The 
ſubject of this piece was, 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

No part of it, however, 1s ſaid to 
be exiſting, but the four follow- 
ing lines: 

Sure were I free, and Norfolk were a 

priſoner, | f 
I'd fly with more impatience to his 
Arms, | , l 

Than the poor Iſraelite gaz'd upon the 

ſerpen t, N 

When life was the reward of every 


lock. 
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AGE 14. BarcLay, SIR 
| WILLIAM. ] Dele this article, 
and ſubſtitute the following. 

_ "BERKLEY,. SI WILLIAM. 
Was a knight's ſon, born in or 
near London, and younger bro- 


tber of John, Lord Berkley of 


Stretton. He was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Merton College, 


Oxſord, in 1625, and four years 


afterwards was admitted Maſier of 
Arts. In 1630, he ſet out on his 
travels. After his return, he be- 


came gentleman of the privy 


chamber to Charles the Firſt; and 
in 1646 was ſent to Virginia 
about public concerns. In 1660, 


he was made governor of that 


place, and continued in the office 
until the year 1676, He died 
ſoon after his return to England, 
and was buried at Twickenham, 
July 13, 1677. He wrote one 
play, called, te Ls 
The Loft Lady. 
Fol. 1639. . 
P. 24. col. 1. BENNET, Pul- 
14, Es G; Dele this article, and 
read 8 ; - 

BBNNET, Püulrir, Esa; Was 
fellow of Magdalen College, in 
Cambridge. He afterwards took 
orders, abd died about 1752. Be 
was the author cf a Poem, called, 


Tragi-Com. 


| 1 s Þ * 
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The Beau Philoſopher, 1736, and 

The Beau's Adventures, Farce, 
8vo. 1733. „ 

P. 25. BETTERTON THOMAS. 
To this article may be added the 
following deſcription of him, gi- 
ven by Antony Alton, in a pam- 
phlet, called, A Brief Supple- 
© ment to Colley Cibber, eſq; 
„ his lives of the late famous 
&« actors and actreſſes, Bvo, Mr. 
% Betterton (although a ſuperlative 
good actor) laboured under an 
will- figure, being clumſily made, 
& having a great head, a ſhort 
„thick neck, ſtooped in the 
* ſhoulders, and had fat ſhort 
arms, which he rarely lifted 
*« higher than his ſtomach. His 
* left hand frequently lodged in 
„ his breaſt, between his coat 
«© and waiſtcoat, while with his 
„right he prepared his ſpeech 
« His actions were few, but uſt, 
« He had little eyes and a broad 
„face, a little pock-fretten, a 
„ corpulent body, and thick legs, 
„With large feet. He was better 
% to meet than to follow; for his 
% aſpect was ſerious, venerable, 
«« and majeſtic; in his latter time 
* a little paralytic. His voice 
* was low and grumbling ; yet he 
. © could 


BI 


«could tune it by an artful cli- 
% max, which enforced univerſal 
attention, even from the fops 
& and orange girls. He was in- 
* capable of dancing, even in a 
de country dance; as was Mrs. 
« Barry : but their good qualities 
& were more than equal to their 
« deficiencies.” _ | 
P. 2% BICKERSTAFTFE 
Is AAc.] Add, ow 
He was probably born about the 
year 1735, having been appointed 
one of the pages to Lord Cheſter- 
field, when he was Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland in 1746. 

P. 42. BREWER, ANTHONY, ] 
. 


The ſtory, however, of Crom 


well's having performed a part in 
Lingua might {till be true. It is 
not ſaid he acted in this play on 
its firſt repreſentation. It might 
have been exhibited at Cambridge 
many years after its original pro- 
duenom © | 


There is no more reaſon for 


aſcribing Lingua to Brewer than 
to any other dramatic writer. 
The true origin of Philips's miſ- 
take, and of Winſtanley's alſo 
(who copied him implicitly), was 
this. In his account of Plays, he 
took Kirkman's Catalogues, print- 
ed in 1661 and 1671, for his 
guide. Kickman's rule was to ſet 
the author's name oppoſite to his 
play, and where the writer of a 
pore was unknown, to leave a 

lank. Philips, not attending to 
this, imagined that all the plays 
which were ſet down in thoſe Ca- 
talogues without an author's name 
prefixed, belonged to the writer 
laſt mentioned; and finding under 
letter L, the plays of Landgartha, 
Love's Loadſtone, LinGua, and 
Lowe's Dominion, immediately after 
The Love-fick King, to which 
Brewer's name is annexed in the 


0 0 
Catalogues, he has aſcribed all 


theſe pieces to that writer. Thus 
theſe biographers have aſcribed 
Liherality and Prodigality, Lady 
Alimony, Luminalia, and The Laws 
of Nature, to Thomas Lodge and 
Robert Green, merely becauſe all 
theſe pieces happened to be ar- 
ranged in-the Catalogues after 
The Looking Glaſs for London, a 
play written by thoſe two authors. 
Almoſt all their errors will be 
found to have ariſen from this 
miſapprehenſion, 8 
P. 47. Brooks, Frances.] 
Add, a7 
| The Siege of Sinope. Trag. 8vo. 
1781. 5 
P. 52. BUR NET, DR. CnARTEs.] 
Add, | 

Dr. Burney took his degree at 
Oxford, June 24, 1769. 


C 

P. 53. CAPE LL, ED WARN d.] 
AS”. =: | 

Mr. Capell died the 24th of . 
February, 1781, baving left the 
publication of his School of Shak- 
ſpþeare to Mr. Collins, a Hereford- 
ſhire divine, who is ſhortly expect- 
ed to publiſh ir, De ES. 
P. 69. CHarManz GEORGE.] 
Add, 

18, The Fatal Lovc. 
Trag. N. P. 

19. Tragedy of a York/hire Gen- 
tle woman and her Son, N. P. 

20. The Second Maiden's Tra- 
gedy, MS, | 

In the date of his dcath, 
1654 read 1634. 

P. 91. CoBs, Ma.] Add, 

3. The Contract, or, The Female 
Captain, Farce, 1780. N. P. 

4. Who'd have thought it? F. 
178. N. 
5. Kenfington Gardens, or, Toe 
W alking Fackey, In terlude, 1781. 


A French 


for 


P. 94. 


e oO 
p. 94. Corman, Groncr.] 
. 
: 28. Preludio, 1781. N. P, 


% 29. The Merchant, Com. Print-" 


ed in Thornton's tranſlation of 
that author. 


Add, | 
Congreve's birth place, con- 
cerning which there has been ſome 
diſpute, is aſcertained by the re- 
giſter of the college of Dublin 
(Where he was educated) in which 


the following entry is found, 


« 1685, die quinto Aprilis hora 
« die pomerid. Gulielmus Con- 
, greve penſion.s filius Guli. Con- 
„ greve generoſi de Youghala 
% annos natus ſexdecim natus 


% Baraſagram in Com Zboracen 


« educ Kilkenniæ fat ferula dot 
Hinton.“ Tutor St. George 
Aſhe. 

P. 98. Cooke, Aram Moses 
Emanver.] Dele the article, and 
ſubſtitute the following. 3 

"Cooks, A. M. E. By the laſt 
three letters intended for Adam 
Moſes Emanuel, this unhappy lu- 
natic uſed to diſtivguiſh himſelf. 
His rea! name was 'Thomas, and 
he was born in Northumberland, 
received a liberal education there, 
and from thence was ſent to 
Queen's College, Oxford. In due 


time he entered into orders, re- 


turned to his native county, and 


was foon after preſented to a 
good living. A turn for mylie- 


ries led him 10 a peruſal of our 


myſtie writers, and he caught the 
fame enthuſiaſtic flame which 
warmed them. A recluſe and ſe- 
dentary life greatly cheriſhed his 
notions, and it was not long be- 
fore he was looked on by all the 
country as a ſecond Jacob Beh- 
men. He had ſome notions pe- 
culiar to himſelf. He maintained 
in his ſermons and in his private 
converſation, that the Jewiſh ce- 
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P. 95. Concave, WILLIAM.] 


" 
remonies were not abrogated by 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation. In 
particular, he inſiſted on the ne- 
ceſſity of circumciſion, and ſup» 
ported his doQrine by his own 
practice. Such novel notions, and 
ſuch extravagant behaviour, in a 
proteſtant clergyman, ſoon reach- 
ed the ears of the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, and in conſequence there- 
of he was deprived, and his living 
given to another, Our Jewiſh 
Chriſtian then came to London, 
and commenced author ; but his 
unintelligible jargon not ſelling, 
he was reduced to great diſtreſs. 
In this dilemma he knew not 
what to do; but at laſt put in 
practice another odd notion, that 
the goods of fortune ought to be 
ſhared in common by all God's 
Creatures. 


Among various expedients for 


ſatisfying his hunger formed upon 


this plan, one was to reſort to ſome 


well-frequented Coffee- houſe, and 
placing himſelf at a table to ap- 
propriate to his own uſe the firſt 
buttered muffin and pot of coffee 

that was brought to it. This he 

would often be permitted to do 
without any interruption from the 
gentlemen that ſat near him, ſome 
of whom were diverted, and ſome 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a clergyman ta- 
miliarly regale himſelf with a 
breakfaſt that was not provided 
for him, As ſoon as it was finiſh- 
ed, however, he would riſe from 
the table, ſay a ſhort grace, and 
very unconcernedly make towards 
the door; and when queſtioned 
by the maſter of the coffee -houſe 
about the impropriety of uſing 
that which he did not order, and 
the injuſtice of not paying for it 
when he had done, he would 
prove by mode and figure, that 


the good things of this world 


ought to be in common. The 
bucks and bloods enjoyed the 8 
and 
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and a ring was uſually formed for 
the two diſputants, the parſon and 
the coffee- man; but the latter 
being unable to invalidate the 
teſtimonies brought out of The 
Talmud and many learned Wri- 


_ tings, which were quoted in He- 


brew, Greek, and Latin, the for- 
mer always came off victorious; 

Another practice by which this 
gentleman fignalized himſelf was 
{treet-preaching; and having ſome 
time before let his beard grow, 
he was generally known by the 
name of The Bearded Prigſt. In 
this extravagant manner he went 
on for ſome time, till ſome clergy- 
men made intereſt for him to be 
ſent to Bedlam, where he was 
confined for about two or three 
years, As ſoon as he was releaſed, 
he took a reſolution of going to 
Scotland, and actually travelled 
over that country on foot with 
not a fingle farthing in his pocket, 
ſubſiſting, as himſelf informs us 
in one of his pamphlets, by the 
contributions of the well-diſpoſed. 
From thence he went to Ireland, 
and travelled over a great part of 
that kingdom; and, on his arrival 
at Dublin in 1760, was entertain - 
ed by ſome gentlemen in Trinity 
College, who compaſſionating the 
melancholy caſe of a clergyman 
in diſtreſs, gave him his board 
and lodging gratis. Aſter he had 
ſtaid in Ireland a few months, 
and publiſhed ſome very original 
pieces, which no one could under- 
ſtand but himſelf, he returned to 
England, viſited Oxford, 
then came again to London. He 
afterwards propoſed to go 10 Ame- 
rica as ſoon as his finances would 
enable him; but this voyage, we 
believe, he never made. IIis 


death is ſaid to have been occa- 
honed by his copying Origen 100 
cloſely. The time when it hap- 
pened is uncertain. | 


- 


and 


D R 
_ His dramatic works have been 


already enumerated. 

P. 103. Cowley, Mas. H.] 
Add, 1 | 
6. The World as it goes. Com. 
1781. N. P. Afterwards altered to 
Second T bought is beſl, C. 1781. 
N. | er | 

P. 104. Craven, LADY ELt- 
ZABETH.] Add, 

3. The Silver Tankard, M. F. 
781. N. E, 

P. 120. DELAr, Mx. ] Add, 

2. The Royal Suppliants, T. 
8v0. 1781. | . 

P. 120. DiBpeExn, CHARLES] 
Add, | 

. The Nauders. C. O. 3 o. 
2 | 

7p. 130. DoveR, Jonx.] Add, 
Wood ſays he had written one or 
two more plays. 

Dow, ALEXANDER. ] Being 
under the neceſſity ot quitting 
Scotland in conſequence of a duel, 
he entered himſelf as a common 
ſailor on hoard an Eaſt-India ſhip, 
bound to Bencoolen ; where the 
ſecretaryſhip to the governor 
being vacant, Mr. Dow very for- 
tunately obtained that office, and 
toon became lieutenant colonel, 

Downing, GEORGE.] Was at 
one time a comedian in the Vork 
company. He quitted the fiage 
before his death, and became maſt=r 
of a ſchool at Birmingham, where 
he died about the latter end of the. 
year 1789. -... 

P. 133. Day DEx, Joann ] Add, 

The follos ing curious chcum- 
ſtances of this great writer I have 
been favoured with by a gentle 
man, to whom this Appendix 
owes other obligations. 

The original compiler of this 


work has obſcrved, that Dryden 


engaged by contract io write four 


plays a year; but it has lately been 


proved 
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proved by -indiſpu:able authority 
that he only contracted to produce 
This agree- 


as appears from an original paper 


pgned by the players with whom he 


made this thipulation, which is pre- 
ſerved in Mr. Malone's Supplement 
i Shaijfearc, vol. I. p. 395. 

The diſorderly manner in which 
Dryden's funeral was conducted is 
aſcertained by a ſatirical poem, 
intituled, Deſerip:ion of Mr. 
ws Dryden“ s Funeral,“ printed in 
Fol. 1700. The author of theſe 


verſes; livwever, makes no men- 


tion of the outrages ſaid to have 
been committed by the fon of Lord 
Jefferies. Had ſuch a circumſtance 
happened, he hardly would have 
omitted it. This writer aflerts, 
that the expence of the funeral 


Was 2» ell by Lord Halifax. 


— * ſuch as wrote our country to en- 
ſtave, 
© B's kindneſs follows even to the grave. 
He the great bard at his cu charge in · 
Fer; 
And dying vice toliving worth prefers.” 


in which 
are not 


The fol jowipg lines, 
Dr. Garth is deſcribed, 
without merit. 


& But ſtay, my Muſe, the learned Garth 
appears, 
He fighing comes, and is half drown'd 
in trars; 
The famous Garth, whom learned poets 
call 
Rnight of the order of th e vrinal. 
He of Apollo learn'd his wondrous kill, 
He taught him how to ſing, and how to 
* kill; th 
Fer all he ſends unte the darkſome 


ne 
He honours alſo with an epitaph . 


e entertain 2 the audience with 1 


tion, 
Tho' very new, yet ſomething out of 
faſhion ; 


* 


D R 
But 'cauſe the hearers are e with learning 
bleſt, 
Ie ſaid it in the! pine of the beaſt; 
But fo pronounc'd, the ſound and ſenſe 
agrees 


A country. mouſe talks better in a 
cheeſe. 


Next him the ſons . Muſick paſs 


along, 

And murder Horace in confounded 
ſong, 

Whoſe monument, more durable than 
braſs, 

Is now defac'd by every chanting Aſs. 

No man at Tyburn, doom d to take a 
ſwinging, 

Would ſtay to hear ſuch miſerable 
ſinging.“ 


From an Epigram printed ſhort- 
ly after his death, we learn that 
Dryden bad a ſevere, unanimated 
countenance. 


« A fleepy eye he ewe; and no ſweet 
featore Þ,_ 

Yer was in truth a favourite of na- 
ture“ 


See E plgrams on the Paintings of 
the 170 eminent Maſters, by J. C. 
Eſq. 8vo, 1700. 

As curioſity is intereſted in every 
particular relating to ſo great a 
poet, the following anecdotes are 
perhaps worth preſerving: © I 
remember plain John Dryden 


(ſays a writer in 7% Gentleman's 


Bazazine, for February, 1745, 
who was then eighty-ſeven years 
of age) before he paid his court 
to the great, in one uniform 


cloathipg of Norwich Drugget. 


I have eat tarts with him and 
Madam Reeve [an actreſs, who 
was Dryden's miſtreſs, and the 
original performer of Amarillis in 
The Rehearſal] at the Mulberry 
Garden, when our author advanced 
to a ſword and Chedreux Wig. 
[This was probably the Wig that 
Swift has ridiculed in The Battle 


* Mr. Oldys, i in one of his MSS. mentions that Garth's Epitaph on Dryden was 
in his poſſeſſion. It is not however, I believe, now extant, 


+ Feature is but a 


* 


a ſtroke or part of the countenance, but is here by Sy nechdoche 
uſed tor the whole, {Note by the author, 


of 


* 

| Ut 

of the Boobs. ] Poſterity · is abſo- 
lutely miſtaken as to that great 
man. Though forced to be a 
ſatiriſt, he was the mildeſt creature 
breathing, and the readieſt to help 
the young and deſerving. Though 
his comedies are horri ly full of 
double entendre, yet twas owing 
to a falſe compliance for a diſſo- 
jute age: he was in company the 


modeſteſt man that ever con- 
verſed.” | 


He had, however, as Dr. John- 
ſon has obſerved, no mean opi- 
nion of his own abilities. Of this 
an anecdote, which a late learned 
Judge uſed to relate to his /, 
now a dignitary in the church, is 
a ſufficient proof, In his youth 


he frequented Will's Coffee-houfe, 


and occaſionally entered into con- 
verſation with the old bard. Soon 
after the firſt appearance of Aliæ- 
anders Feaft, he congratulated the 
author on his having produced an 
Ode which the whole town con- 
ſidered as the beſt compoſition of 
that kind that had ever been writ- 
ten. Why it is ſo, ſaid Dryden; 
and I will tell you farther, young 
man; it 15 the beſt ode that ever 
will be written,” 

For the firſt play of Dryden 
which was publiſhed by the elder 
Tonſon, the price given was twenty 


pounds. This ſum the bookſeller. 


(whoſe ſhop was then in the ſtreet 
near Gray's-Inn) was unable to 


raiſe without applying to Abel 
Swale, then a bookſeller in Litile 


Pritain, who advanced the money 


tor a moiety of the profits. The 


play fold; and Tonſon was en— 
avied by it to- purchaſe the ſuc- 
cceding ones on his own bottom. 
. 141. Duzo1s, DozorTaea.} 
Add, | 
She died in Dublin about Janu- 


ary 1774 1 


Add 


P. 152, FaRYHA a, Gronck.] 


| b . 


H A 


He was entered as à Sizer in 


the College of Dublin, July 17» 


1694. In the Regiſter he is ſtyled 
* filius Gulielmi Farquhar Cle- 
© rici annos 17. natus.” 
Biographer, who appears to have 


had good information, ſays bis fa- 


ther had only a living in the 
church of 150 J, a year, and that 
he had ſeven children. The fame 
writer ſays he left the College of 
Dublin in the year 1695, on ac- 
count of the death of his patrow 
Dr. Wiſeman, biſhop of Dromore, 


and makes no mention of his 


having been expelled. Farquhar's 
firſt appearance on the flage was 
in the character of Othello. 

P. 159. FIELD, n 
Add, 

Gildon, in his continuation of 
Langbaine, was the firſt writer 
that ſaid this author was likewiſe 
an actor, 

P. 173. Francis, Pur rr. ! 
For Captainſhip read Chaplain- 


ſhip. 
G 


P. 188. GExTLEMAN, Frax- 
c18.] Add, 

8. Oroonolo, or, The Royal Slave. 
T. 12mo. 1760. 

9. The Coxcombs.: F. 1771. N. P. 

P. 190. GOLDSMITH, OLIVER} 
Add, 

He was not born at Elphin, 
but at a place called Forney, in 
the county of Longford. | 

P. 198. GrEunE, Roger.) 

Add, 

The leiter mentioned in this 
page 1s aſſerted by Naſhe, in his 
Apalogce of Pierce Fran 1593s 
to be a forgery. 


H 


P, We HAMILTON, N w- 


rush. ] Add, 


3. Sampſon. Orat. 4to. 1743. 
Add, 


He 


A late 


P. 208. HARRIS, . 


3 


H 0 


He diĩed the 21ſt day of Decem- 
bes, 17880. 

- Ibid. Hari ron, TromaAs.] 
Dele the whole article, and ſub- 


| Kitote the following. 


HarxzisoNn, IRHOMAS. Was 
e the Diffenting Con- 
gregation in Little Wild-Street. 
On March 16, 1728-9, he preach- 


ed the Fore Sermon of Dame 


Mary Page at 'Devonſhire-Square. 
He afterwards conformed and re- 
ceived: epiſcopal ordination from 
the biſhop of London, Sept. 14, 
2729, at St. Leonard's Foſter- 

ne, and preached a Recantation 
Sermon there. He on the 15th of 
February, 1729, preached a Ser- 
men at Ratcliffe, in Leiceſterſhire, 
on his introduction to that cure, 
and all theſe Sermous are in print. 
He is alſo the weber ne 


drama, called. FPS 


e, &c. «43G 
P. 212. HEARD, WII Lia x 
Add, 
26 Palentine's Day. M. D. Byo, 
2 

P. 220. Hizwoop) TroMas.] 
Add, 

The aſſertion that third nights 
were not known until after the 
Reftoranon is not well founded. 
It appears from a Prologue of 
Desker's, that authors had the 
benefit of one third night fo early 
as the year 1612. 

P. 245, HowaR p, Evwarp ] 

Add, | 

Frem the following verſes in The 

Seſſion of the Poets, printed among 
The State Poems, Part I. p. 200. 
it ſhould ſeem that ſome of the 
plays aſcribed to Edward Howard, 
were written by Shirley : 


« Ned Howard in whom great nature is 
found, 
Tho never took notice of until that day, 


Impatieotly fat till it came to his round, 


hen roſe and gommended the plot of 
his play. 


t 1 


— 


K 


Such arrogance made Apollo Aut med, 
But Shirley endes vob d to appeaſe his 

choler, 

65 owning this play, and ſwearing the lad 
In poetry was a very pert ſcholar.” 
P. 247. Howar, Gorces 

Eb Nox b.] Add, 

The Female Gameſttr i is a Trage 
dy, and was printed, 12mo. 1778. 
l Horz, ap 6 rig 
Add, 

12. Love' will ad out ihe way. 
C. O. Ir. 3 _ printed, 


P. 264 joszen Bug anare: ] | 
Add, 

- Ie. is obſervable. that Meres, i in 
his Wits Treaſury, printed in 1508, 
enumerates B. Jonſon among the 
moſt eminent Fragic writers of that 
time. Vet his firſt play (Zzery 
Man in his Humour) is not ſup- 
poſed to have appeared before that 
year, and the only two tragedies 
he has left were not acted or 
printed till ſome years afterwards. 

The writers of that time indeed 
uſe the word Tragedy in a very 
lax ſenſe; but Jonfon had not 
then written even a poem of ſo 
ſerious a caſt as to be entitled to 
that DI ; 


K 
P. 268. KE EPE, Wb Add, 
"4. OO * Alive, F. 17 751. Z 
N. P. 
4. hs 4 roll Surprize. F L 
1781. N. : Zu 
L 


. 278. de AR A- 
RAM.] Add, 

He died the 18th of September, 
1774, aged ſixty-three, and was 
buried in St. Pancras Church- 
yard, where a monument is erect- 
ed to his memory, with a ridicu- 
lous epitaph inſcribed on one ſide 
of it, and abſurdly + "2/00 on the 


oppoſite 2 


* 


. M A 

P. 280. LEE, Jonv. ] Add, 
- Sinte this article was printed, 
Mr. Lee died 1781. 

P. 281. LENNOx, ARABELLA.] 
Her name Charlotte. 
P. 289. Luc As, HE NA v.] 
Add, VV 
22. Tode in Diſguiſe. Op. about 
1767. | . 


P. 290. Lyncn, FrANCIS.]: 


For only. read al/o,, - 1 

P. zoo. MarLo, : CRHRISTO- 
PHER,] L. 2 of Poetry, for ſuò- 
lunary read tranſlunary. 


P. 3ot. col. 1. For Shepherd's 


Holyday read Mayden's Holyday. 


P. 322. MiLTton, Join.] L. 


29. for Poetical read Political. 
P. 333. col. 1. For MozzkEx, 
Wirf an, read Mozgen Tho- 


NAS. I 


* 


4 ; 3 


N . 

P. 336. Nas u, Thou As.] Add, 
To the account already given of 
tbis writer it may be added, that 
it appears from a very ſcarce pam- 
phlet entitled, The Trimming of 
„Tho. Naſhe gentleman, by the 


[495 3 


college when he was ſixteen. years 
old, it appears by this account that 
he was born in the ſame year 
that gave Shakſpeare to the world 
(1504). . 

He died either in the 
1600; or 1601; for he publiſhed 
one of his pamphlets in 1 599, and 
he is ſpoken of as dead in an 


old comedy, called The Return from 


Parnaſſus, which was written in 
1602. | "7 \ 1 2218 


: ; 5 | P- ID 5 
F. 387. Pöx F.] Add. 
8. Thelybthora; Fi 178 T. N. P. 
P. 358. Pix, MAR x.] Add 
Il, The Adventures of Madrid. 
Com. 40. N. D.... 
P. 359. Por TRR, R.] Add, 
Since this article Was written, 
Mr. Potter has publiſned the fiiſt 


volume of a tranſlatian of Euri- 


pides, -4to. 178 1; containing, 
I. The Bacche, © | 
2. Ion. 
3. Alegſdis. 
4. Medea. 
. Hibpolitus, 
36 TH Phoodtcian Virgins, 
. The Su licants,_ 


robs high tituled patron Don Richardo- 7 Hercu 55 


« de Medico Campo, Barber Chi- 9. 


„ rurgeon to Trinity College in 


«© Cambridge,” 4to. 1597, that 


Naſhe was then (in 1597) in con- 


finement on account o 


his having 


The Heraclidæ. 
P. 371. Roninson, MaRIA.] 


* 


Since this article was written, I 


written a play, called, The e of am inclined to doubt the truth of 


W 


Dogs; that while he . = Rur ſome circumſtances contained in 
of a tho 


bridge, he wrote part r 


it. Later information induces me 


called Terminus et non Terminus tô believe, that neither the father 


for which the perſon, Who was 
concerned with him in that com- 
ofition, was expelled; that Naſhe 
eſt his college when he was ſeven 
years ſtanding, and before he had 
taken his Maſter's degree, about 
the year 1587; and that after his 
arrival in London, he was often 
confined in different gaols. 
Suppoſing him to have gone to 


(who is living), nor the huſband 
of this lady, were ever in ſuch 


reſpectable ſituations as they are re- 


preſented to have been. It 1s 
more than probable, that they are 
all worthy of one another, and the 


beſt of the ſet is undeſerving of 


any further notice. 


5 429. col. 1. J. 34 for 1553 
read 1653. 
25 P. 433 25 
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. 4 4. STE WART, Janes, 1] 85 
Pele 8 Cob ler s Caftebury ; and 


add, 
Sever, Carus. The au- 


thox of 
1. The Cobler of Catebury. C. o. 
vo. 1279. 


2. Ripe Fruit, or, The Marriage 


AF, Int. 178t. N. P. 
3. Damnation, * Hiſing bot, © 
Int. 9 N. P. 


15 he 
p. 444. Taxon, Jonx. ]. Dele 


the whole afticle. On examining 
the pieces ſaid in the Bodleian 


Catalogue to be Plays, we find 


them to be. 1 Poems put — | 


tis 51 


by miltaks ander che forme & * 
n + 

. THEOBALD, EWIS 
Ada P. 445 , J 
19. Merlin, or, The Devil. of 
onebenze, Pant. 8vo. 17 947. . 
20. The Death of Hannibal. 
See vol. II. * 82. 


„ 

P. 468 VIII IERS, Groxct 
Dukk or Buckix HAM. ] Add 
4. The Reſtoration. T. CO. 


W 
p. * col. 2. Dl article 
AYER, WILLIAM, 


Y 
P. 479. TARO, Jos Erk. 
Add 77 1 
2. Trick for Trick, or; The Vintner 
outwitted, F. O. 8vo. 1742. f 


, 4 - £ 29 5 1 
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